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THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    GERMANY. 


THE  interest  aroused  in  this 
country  by  the  extraordinary 
development  of  Germany  has 
found  expression  not  only  in 
Parliament  and  in  periodical 
literature,  but  in  the  publica- 
tion in  the  past  year  of  more 
than  one  book  on  the  subject. 
The  « Daily  Mail's'  'Our  Ger- 
man Cousins,'  written,  we  are 
told  on  the  title  -  page,  by  a 
combination  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  special 
correspondents  of  the  great 
newspapers,  acknowledged  ex- 
perts on  the  subjects  discussed, 
is  unfortunately  unattractive 
in  form,  and  is  so  uneven  in 
composition  that  it  leaves  the 
reader  unsatisfied.  Mr  Ellis 


Barker's  '  Modern  Germany ' 
is  far  more  complete,  but  only 
serious  students  are  likely  to 
read  through  its  630  pages, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  study, 
though  they  cannot  but  be 
greatly  impressed,  they  will 
regret  that  this  third  and  en- 
larged edition,  which  is  said 
to  be  completely  revised  and 
brought  up  to  February  1909, 
shows  signs  of  carelessness  in 
its  revision,  and  does  not  fulfil 
its  promise  as  to  the  date  to 
which  it  is  corrected.1  But, 
such  lapses  apart,  Mr  Ellis 
Barker's  book  is  an  extremely 
valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  upon  Modern  Ger- 
many, and  we  are  chiefly  in- 


1  For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  Germany  and  Russia  it  is  said  that  the  time 
of  a  bold  and  active  policy  for  Austria-Hungary  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
past,  and  that  her  present  and  still  more  her  prospective  ruler  has  hardly  the 
spirit  required  to  initiate  an  energetic  national  policy.  There  is  not  a  word 
about  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  is  universally  admitted 
to  have  been  accomplished  with  the  full  approval  of  that  prospective  ruler. 
Again,  we  find  more  than  one  reference  to  the  seventeen  years'  rule  of  the 
Emperor  William  of  Germany;  but  William  II.  came  to  the  throne  in  1888, 
and  had  reigned  more  than  twenty  years  when  this  edition  was  published. 
Statistics,  too,  are  not  up  to  the  latest  date. 
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debted  to  its  author  for  the 
facts  which  we  propose  to 
lay  before  our  readers, — facts 
and  considerations  which  every 
British  subject  should  remem- 
ber and  weigh  carefully ;  for 
the  subject  of  Germany's  ex- 
pansion is  one  that  does  not 
concern  Germany  alone,  but  is 
of  vital  importance  to  all  other 
nations,  and  first  and  foremost 
to  Great  Britain. 

What  are  the  salient  facts? 
Germany,  as  she  now  exists,  is 
an  enlarged  Prussia.  She  has 
grown,  in  a  short  space  of 
years,  from  a  poor  and  purely 
agricultural  country  into  one  of 
the  richest  industrial  countries 
in  the  world.  Her  shipping, 
which  forty  years  ago  was 
negligible,  is  now  second  only 
to  our  own.  Her  population 
has  grown  till  it  is  half  as 
large  again  as  that  of  these 
islands.  Her  army  is  un- 
questionably the  most  power- 
ful of  any  European  nation. 
Though  badly  off  for  seaports, 
she  is  spending  vast  sums 
of  money  to  create  a  fleet, 
which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Preamble  to  her  Navy  Bill  of 
1900,  must  be  "of  such  strength 
that  a  war  against  the  mighti- 
est Power  would  involve  risks 
threatening  the  supremacy  of 
that  Power."  These  facts  are 
indisputable.  How  have  they 
come  about  ? 

A  Hohenzollern  was  sent  in 
1415  to  create  and  maintain 
order  in  the  unruly  territory 
of  Prussia.  He  carried  out  his 
mission,  as  did  his  successors, 
by  the  sword.  Frederick  the 
Great  came  to  the  throne  in 
1740,  and  put  into  practice 
the  theories  contained  in  his 


writings — "Secrecy  is  an  in- 
dispensable virtue  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  war."  "A  war 
is  a  good  war  when  it  is  under- 
taken for  increasing  the  pres- 
tige of  the  State."  "Endeavour 
to  become  an  ally  of  that 
neighbour  who  may  become 
most  dangerous  to  the  State." 
"  A  ruler  is  obliged  to  sacrifice 
engagements,  the  continuation 
of  which  would  be  harmful  to 
his  country."  "Is  it  better 
that  a  nation  should  perish  or 
that  a  Sovereign  should  break 
his  treaty?"  And  so  Frederick 
the  Great  laid  the  four  corner- 
stones of  Prussian  policy. 

Years  rolled  on.  Napoleon 
set  his  foot  on  Prussia's  neck 
at  Jena;  and  out  of  that  de- 
feat rose,  Phoenix  -  like,  the 
Prussian  army,  for  it  was  the 
treaty  then  made  limiting  the 
standing  army  of  Prussia 
which  gave  to  Soharnhorst  the 
idea  of  universal  service,  under 
which  the  letter  of  the  treaty 
was  kept  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  small  army  in  peace,  ex- 
pansible to  a  large  army  in 
war  by  calling  up  the  trained 
reserves  from  their  civil  occu- 
pations. The  new  short  ser- 
vice army  did  good  service  in 
the  later  campaigns  against 
Napoleon,  notably  at  Water- 
loo; but  when  those  wars 
ceased  Prussia  was  impover- 
ished and  exhausted,  an  agri- 
cultural country  with  for  the 
most  part  a  poor  soil  and  a 
bad  climate,  a  country  without 
inducements  to  promote  other 
industries,  for  her  means  of 
land  transport  were  feeble  and 
her  seaports  few  and  inferior. 
Germany  at  that  time  was  a 
conglomeration  of  feeble  States, 
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jealous  of  each  other  and  with- 
out real  power  of  combination, 
either  for  a  commercial  or  any 
other  policy. 

But  while  Germany,  includ- 
ing Prussia,  remained  thus  en- 
feebled, Great  Britain  was 
building  up  her  Colonial  Em- 
pire, and  at  the  same  time 
those  marvellous  industries 
and  that  commerce  which  en- 
abled it  to  be  said  of  her  that 
she  was  "  the  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, carrier,  banker,  and 
engineer  of  the  world,  and 
ruled  supreme  in  the  realm  of 
business."  List,  the  great  Ger- 
man economist,  wrote  of  her  : 
"England  is  a  world  in  itself, 
a  world  which  is  superior  to 
the  whole  rest  of  the  world  in 
power  and  wealth ; "  and  Cob- 
den  said,  "Great  Britain  is 
and  always  will  be  the  work- 
shop of  the  world." 

It  seemed  indeed  that  Eng- 
land's position  was  unassail- 
able when  Cobden  enunciated 
his  policy  of  Free  Trade — "  the 
weapon,"  as  Bismarck  called  it 
in  later  years,  "of  the  strong- 
est." Britain  and  Germany 
were  now,  each  of  them,  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  Britain 
adopted  Free  Trade ;  List,  at 
the  very  time  that  Cobden  was 
preaching  his  own  doctrine, 
was  preaching  Protection  for 
Germany.  But  he  preached  to 
deaf  ears;  broken-hearted,  he 
shot  himself,  and  not  till  after 
his  death  was  he  hailed  as  the 
economic  regenerator  of  Ger- 
many, and  a  monument  to  his 
memory  erected  by  the  nation. 

At  last  there  came  to  Prussia 
that  greatest  gift  that  a  nation 
can  receive  from  God,  a  strong 
man  —  Bismarck  arose.  "For 


me,"  he  once  said  when  ac- 
cused of  an  unsound  and  un- 
scientific policy  opposed  to 
economic  principles, — "for  me 
there  has  always  been  one 
single  aim  and  one  single  prin- 
ciple by  which  I  have  been 
guided  —  solus  publica"  He 
was  determined  to  make 
Prussia  the  greatest  Power  in 
Germany,  but  it  could  not  be 
done  all  at  once.  Without 
armed  force  to  back  his  policy 
that  policy  could  have  no 
effect.  So  he  doubled  the 
strength  of  the  army.  There 
came  a  time  when  Parliament 
proved  intractable,  so  he  gov- 
erned without  a  Parliament. 
If  Prussia  was  to  progress 
commercially  she  must  have 
better  seaports.  He  made  war 
upon  Denmark  and  took  from 
her  the  province  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  which  gave  to  Prussia 
the  fine  Baltic;  harbour  of  Kiel 
and  the  control  of  both  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  thus  enabling  the 
Kiel-Brunsbiittel  canal  to  be 
constructed,  giving  direct  com- 
munication between  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea.  He  broke 
up  the  effete  German  Bund, 
and  two  years  after  the  war 
with  Denmark,  in  which  he 
had  tested  the  temper  of  the 
army,  he  made  war  upon  Au- 
stria and  emancipated  Prussia 
from  the  last  shadow  of  Impe- 
rial control.  And  so  Prussia 
became  the  greatest  Power 
in  Germany,  and  the  way  was 
cleared  for  the  next  step  in 
Bismarck's  policy  to  make 
Germany  the  greatest  Power 
in  Europe. 

Austria  had  been  persuaded 
to  assist  him  in  his  Danish 
war ;  France  was  persuaded  by 
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specious  promises,  never  in- 
tended to  be  fulfilled,  to  hold 
aloof  during  his  war  with 
Austria — a  war  which  not  only 
made  Hanover  a  Prussian  pro- 
vince but  settled  once  for  all 
the  question  of  supremacy  in 
Germany  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Four  years  later 
came  the  turn  of  France,  and 
from  the  Franco-German  war 
of  1870  Prussia  emerged  the 
captor  of  an  indemnity  of  two 
hundred  millions  sterling,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  became 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  And 
Germany,  now  increased  by  the 
annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, —  Germany,  with  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  Bismarck 
at  its  head, — became  the  great- 
est Power  in  Europe. 

Years  afterwards  Bismarck 
said  to  Bucher:  "Up  to  the 
year  1866  we  pursued  a  Prusso- 
German  policy.  From  1866  to 
1870  we  pursued  a  German- 
European  policy.  Since  then 
we  have  pursued  a  world- 
policy."  It  is  that  world-policy 
that  we  have  to  consider  now. 

The  time  of  blood  and  iron 
was  over.  Three  wars  had 
been  fought  in  seven  years 
with  triumphant  success.  The 
strong  man  now  turned  his 
mind  to  peaceful  projects.  But 
to  enable  those  projects  to  be 
peacefully  carried  out  without 
interruption,  the  army,  the  in- 
strument which  alone  could 
ensure  peace,  must  be  kept 
perfect,  brought  indeed  to 
greater  perfection  than  ever 
before.  And  it  was  so.  To 
keep  quiet  France,  with  her 
dreams  of  revanche;  Austria, 
with  her  soreness  and  feelings 
of  humiliation;  Russia,  with 


her  sense  of  German  ingrati- 
tude for  help  and  favours  given, 
— they  must  be  kept  occupied 
with  other  themes.  As  for 
Great  Britain,  though  the 
whale  could  not  attack  the 
elephant,  it  would  be  better 
that  she  should  be  kept  busy 
too.  And  manifestly  the  best 
method  to  occupy  them  all  was 
to  foment  quarrels  between 
them.  And  so  France  was 
egged  on  to  quarrel  with  Italy 
over  Tunis,  and  with  England 
about  Egypt.  Russia  was  ad- 
vised to  pursue  her  career  of 
ambition  in  Asia,  in  hope  it 
would  bring  her  into  collision 
with  England  over  India. 
Austria  was  pushed  forward 
into  adventures  in  the  Slav 
States  of  South  -  Eastern 
Europe,  in  the  hope  they 
would  eventuate  in  war  with 
Russia.  This  policy,  at  least, 
if  it  did  not  produce  war,  had 
the  desired  effect  of  distract- 
ing all  these  Powers,  and  of, 
as  was  well  put  by  the  late 
Lord  Lytton  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  '  Maga '  in  April  last, 
"  changing  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity" of  the  three  European 
land  powers, — inducing  Russia 
to  become  a  great  Asiatic 
power;  France  to  seek  expan- 
sion seaward  rather  than  land- 
ward, and  to  become  a  great 
Mediterranean  power ;  and 
Austria  to  become  a  Slav 
rather  than  a  German  power. 
And  by  such  means  the  new 
peaceful  policy  —  the  policy 
which  was  to  make  Germany 
a  great  commercial  nation — 
was  secured  from  interruption. 
Only  twice  after  1871  did 
Bismarck  seriously  propose  to 
depart  from  his  policy  of  peace 
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for  Germany  and  discord  among 
other  nations.  In  1875,  disap- 
pointed at  the  rapid  recovery 
of  France  after  her  disasters, 
and  fearing  or  professing  to 
fear  her  desire  for  revenge,  he 
proposed  to  attack  her  again. 
Russia,  whom  he  sounded  on 
the  subject,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  she  should  stand 
by  France,  and  he  desisted. 
In  1887,  to  frighten  France 
away  from  a  rapprochement  to 
England,  he  threatened  her 
with  war  over  the  Schnaebele 
incident.  Otherwise  his  policy 
was  that  which  he  thus 
sketched  in  his  'Thoughts  and 
Memories ' : — 

"We  ought  to  do  all  we  can  do 
to  weaken  the  bad  feeling  which  has 
been  called  forth  through  our  growth 
to  the  position  of  a  really  great 
Power,  by  the  honourable  and  peace- 
ful use  of  our  influence,  and  so  con- 
vince the  world  that  a  German 
hegemony  in  Europe  is  more  useful 
and  less  partisan,  and  also  less  harm- 
ful to  the  freedom  of  others,  than 
would  be  the  hegemony  of  France, 
Kussia,  or  England." 

And  so,  while  confining  his 
foreign  policy  to  sowing  dis- 
sension among  other  powers 
and  creating  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance with  Austria  and  Italy, 
he  bent  his  efforts  to  domestic 
concerns,  with  the  aim  of  in- 
creasing Germany's  wealth  and 
oommercial  prosperity. 

In  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Franco -German 
war  there  was  much  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Chancellor. 
Three  years  passed  before  the 
German  army  was  entirely 
withdrawn  from  France.  That 
army  had  to  be  reorganised ; 
Alsace  -  Lorraine  had  to  be 
brought  into  line  with  the  rest 


of  the  Empire ;  Imperial  insti- 
tutions had  to  be  framed  and 
established.  And  it  is  not  till 
1876  that  we  find  Bismarck 
turning  his  whole-hearted  at- 
tention to  the  fostering  of 
German  industries.  The  form 
which  his  matured  opinion 
took  was  that  two  things  were 
necessary  —  Improved  Trans- 
port and  Fiscal  Reform. 

We  will  deal  first  with  the 
question  of  transport.  If  the 
products  of  German  industry 
were  to  compete  favourably 
with  those  of  other  nations, 
means  of  transport  must  be 
made  cheap  and  easy.  In  her 
rivers  and  canals  Germany 
possessed  the  nucleus  of  a  good 
system  of  water  transport,  and 
their  improvement  was  taken 
in  hand;  but  as  the  river  and 
canal  system  attained  its  high- 
est development  after  Bis- 
marck's dismissal,  and  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  Ger- 
many's sea  policy,  we  shall 
defer  treating  of  this  subject 
till  it  comes  in  its  place  later  on. 

Until  the  seventies  German 
railways  had  been  built  for  the 
most  part  by  private  enter- 
prise, but  occasionally  private 
companies  had  been  assisted  by 
the  State,  and  still  more  rarely 
the  State  had  itself  built  stra- 
tegic lines.  But  there  was  no 
comprehensive  railway  organ- 
isation, no  uniformity  of  rates, 
no  combination  for  the  benefit 
of  passenger  traffic  or  goods 
trafiic.  In  1876  Bismarck 
said — 

"  Germany  is  divided  into  sixty- 
three  railway  territories,  which  are 
endowed  with  all  territorial  and 
feudal  rights  and  privileges,  includ- 
ing the  right  of  making  war  ;  and 
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the  railway  boards  avail  themselves 
of  these  privileges,  and  even  make 
war  against  each  other,  for  the  sake 
of  power  and  as  a  kind  of  game.  In 
my  opinion  the  railways  are  intended 
rather  to  serve  the  requirements  of 
trade  than  to  earn  a  profit  for  their 
owners." 

He  summed  up  the  evils  of 
the  existing  system,  showing 
how  it  caused  unnecessarily 
high  working  expenses,  involv- 
ing high  charges  to  the  public, 
chaos  of  freight  charges  (1400 
different  tariffs  constantly 
changing),  and  impediments 
to  the  direct  travel  over  the 
country  of  passengers  and 
goods,  and  how  in  consequence 
it  damaged  trade  and  industry. 
He  began  by  proposing  to  regu- 
late the  tariffs  by  Imperial  law; 
and  again  laid  stress  upon  the 
abuses  of  the  present  system. 
He  said  that  a  higher  freight 
rate  should  be  charged  to  im- 
ported goods  than  to  those  of 
home  production. 

In  October  1879  the  Minister 
of  Railways  brought  in  a  bill 
for  the  taking  over  by  the 
State  of  the  lines  owned  by 
private  companies,  urging  that 
the  national  interest  must 
take  precedence  of  railway  in- 
terests, and  that  the  railways 
must  be  made  truly  national 
for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  for  the  development  of  its 
prosperity. 

There  is  nothing  more  re- 
markable in  Bismarck's  career 
than  this.  He  hated  Social- 
ism ;  he  combated  Socialism  for 
all  he  was  worth.  But  he  put 
theories  rudely  on  one  side ;  he 
saw  that  this  measure  was 
suited  to  the  needs  of  his 
country  at  the  time,  and  he 
acted  upon  his  one  and  only 


principle,  "Salus  publica."  In 
the  next  few  years  Prussia 
bought  up  all  the  private  lines. 
Between  1879  and  1905  Prus- 
sian State  ownership  increased 
from  about  4000  miles  to  20,000 
miles,  and  private  ownership 
fell  approximately  to  zero. 

The  other  German  States 
followed  suit,  and  before  long 
German  railways  were  a  State 
monopoly.  In  the  ten  years 
from  1886  they  increased  in 
growth  no  less  than  66  per 
cent  under  the  hands  of  the 
State,  British  railways  having 
in  the  same  period  increased 
less  than  30  per  cent;  the 
rolling  stock  was  more  than 
doubled  in  the  same  time,  pas- 
senger and  freight  traffic  more 
than  quadrupled,  and  the  profits 
earned  in  the  year  1905  were 
7J  per  cent  on  the  total  capital 
of  all  the  railways  of  Prussia. 
The  total  capital  has,  more- 
over, been  written  down  till  it 
stood  in  1906  at  less  than  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase.  The 
Prussian  State  Railways  were 
acquired  at  a  cost  of  475 
millions  sterling.  Of  this  150 
millions  have  been  written  off, 
so  that  they  now  stand  at  a 
value  of  only  325  millions — less 
than  a  third,  according  to  the 
State  Department  estimate,  of 
their  real  intrinsic  value. 

But  Bismarck  did  not  pur- 
chase the  railways  as  a  profit- 
able investment  or  a  specula- 
tion. He  bought  them  to  help 
commerce  and  industry.  And 
this  is  what  has  come  about. 
Freight  charges  are  uniform 
throughout  the  country,  so 
much  per  ton  per  kilometre 
for  each  class  of  goods.  The 
classes  are  few  and  simple,  and 
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it  is  said  to  be  as  easy  to 
calculate  the  cost  of  freight 
for  a  consignment  to  any  part 
of  Germany  as  it  is  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  postage  of  a  letter  or 
a  book.  Foreign  raw  material 
for  the  use  of  German  manu- 
facturers is  carried  cheaply,  but 
foreign  manufactured  goods  are 
made  to  pay  a  higher  rate  than 
native  goods.  The  charges  for 
both  goods  and  passengers 
(third  and  fourth  class)  are 
extremely  low. 

Now  we  come  to  Fiscal 
Policy.  The  traditional  policy 
of  the  Zollverein  had  been 
Protection.  After  the  Zoll- 
verein a  period  of  modified  Free 
Trade  ensued.  To  this,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance, Bismarck  attributed  "  the 
deterioration  in  the  economic 
position "  of  Germany,  and 
"the  shrinkage  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  population,"  which 
caused  him  anxiety  in  the  early 
seventies.  In  1875  he  wrote : 
"  Nothing  but  reprisals  against 
their  products  will  avail  against 
those  States  which  increase 
their  duties  to  the  harm  of 
German  exports."  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  called  for 
proposals  from  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  against  concluding 
commercial  treaties  which 
would  limit  freedom  of  action 
with  regard  to  tariffs.  A  year 
later  he  wrote :  "  German  in- 
dustries ought  to  be  effectively 
protected  against  the  injuries 
at  present  being  inflicted  on 
them."  In  1878  he  called  a 
conference  to  consider  a  revision 
of  fiscal  policy,  and  in  that 
and  the  following  year  issued 
several  State  papers,  advocat- 


ing Tariff  Reform  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  producing 
revenue,  but  for  the  protection 
of  German  industries.  And  in 
1879  he  introduced  his  protec- 
tive policy  in  Parliament  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  said,  "In 
my  opinion  we  are  slowly 
bleeding  to  death  owing  to 
insufficient  Protection,"  and 
made  this  remarkable  state- 
ment— 

"  I  see  that  those  countries  which 
possess  Protection  are  prospering, 
and  that  those  countries  which  pos- 
sess Free  Trade  are  decaying.  Mighty 
England,  that  powerful  athlete, 
stepped  out  into  the  open  market 
after  she  had  strengthened  her 
sinews,  and  said,  'Who  will  fight 
me  ?  I  am  prepared  to  meet  every- 
body.' But  England  herself  is  slowly 
returning  to  Protection,  and  in  some 
years  she  will  take  it  up,  in  order  to 
save  for  herself  at  least  the  home 
market." 

Here  is  another  paragraph 
in  this  speech — 

"  We  have  opened  wide  the  doors 
of  our  State  to  the  imports  of  foreign 
countries,  and  we  have  become  the 
dumping  -  ground  for  the  over-pro- 
duction of  all  those  countries.  Ger- 
many being  swamped  by  the  surplus 
production  of  foreign  nations,  prices 
have  been  depressed,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  all  our  industries  and  our 
entire  economic  position  have  suffered 
in  consequence.  If  the  danger  of 
Protection  were  as  great  as  we  are 
told  by  enthusiastic  Free  Traders, 
France  would  have  been  impoverished 
long  ago,  for  she  has  had  Protection 
since  the  days  of  Colbert,  and  she 
should  have  been  ruined  long  ago." 

For  Germany  read  England  ; 
for  France  and  Colbert  read 
Germany  and  Bismarck,  and 
there  is  not  a  word  that  might 
not  with  truth  be  spoken  by 
an  English  statesman  at  the 
present  hour. 
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And  so,  in  1879,  Germany 
adopted  her  Protective  Tariff, 
a  Tariff  many  times  subse- 
quently altered  and  increased, 
and  under  that  Tariff  Germany 
has  grown  to  be  the  commercial 
giant  that  we  see  her  now. 
But  Bismarck  was  no  bigot. 
With  him  theories  always  gave 
way  to  practical  needs,  and 
finding  that  the  German  ship- 
building industry,  owing  to  the 
distance  of  the  seaports  from 
the  industrial  centres,  could 
not  compete  with  foreign  ship- 
builders, he  gave  the  ship- 
builders Free  Trade  for  manu- 
factured as  well  as  raw  material, 
and  railway  transport  at  bare 
cost  rates,  so  that  the  German 
iron  and  steel  makers  could 
dump  their  goods  in  German 
shipbuilders'  yards.  And  so 
grew  up  the  great  shipping 
industry.  In  ten  years  from 
the  introduction  of  Protection 
and  the  special  boons  above 
given,  the  yearly  output  of 
German  shipbuilding  increased 
tenfold.  Within  twenty  years 
the  number  of  hands  employed 
increased  fivefold,  and  the  fleet 
of  German  merchant  steam- 
ships increased  tenfold. 

Now  take  as  an  example  of 
a  fully  protected  industry  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  In  1880 
Great  Britain  produced  more 
than  twice  as  much  steel  as 
Germany.  In  1896  Germany 
produced  nearly  twice  as  much 
steel  as  Great  Britain.  Britain's 
yearly  steel  production  in  those 
sixteen  years  increased  less  than 
fivefold  ;  German  steel  produc- 
tion increased  eighteenfold. 
And  this,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  seaboard  of  the 
German  coal  and  iron  fields. 


Protective  tariffs  and  cheap 
transport  have  no  doubt  been 
the  chief  factors  in  the  amazing 
growth  of  German  industries. 
But  they  have  not  been  the 
only  factors.  Combination  and 
co-operation  have  been  powerful 
factors  in  the  success  achieved. 
As  an  example,  let  us  take  the 
two  industries  already  named, 
steel  and  shipping.  Imme- 
diately after  the  introduction 
of  Protection  the  various 
firms  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  commenced  to  com- 
bine into  groups  in  order  to 
abolish  destructive  competi- 
tion. But  it  was  not  till  1904 
that  the  numerous  groups 
combined  into  one  gigantic 
Steel  Trust,  including  all  Ger- 
many, following  the  lead  al- 
ready given  by  the  coal  in- 
dustry, which  had  formed  one 
great  Coal  Trust.  And  then 
the  German  shipbuilders  en- 
tered into  combination  and 
formed  the  Society  of  German 
Shipyards,  which  embraced  no 
less  than  forty -two  separate 
shipyards.  The  shipbuilders 
had  been  in  the  habit  of 
ordering  their  material  from 
one  or  the  other  of  the  smaller 
steel  groups,  each  of  which 
had  to  set  up  a  plant  to  meet 
all  requirements  of  the  ship- 
builder. The  German  Steel 
Trust  at  once  commenced  to 
introduce  a  system  of  special- 
isation among  the  various 
works  forming  the  combine, 
allotting  to  each  a  special 
class  of  work,  thus  doing  away 
with  an  unnecessary  multipli- 
cation of  plant,  and  apportion- 
ing the  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  each  firm  in  the 
combine  to  turn  out  larger 
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quantities  of  steel  at  a  cheaper 
rate  and  a  higher  profit.  The 
shipbuilders  found  their  ad- 
vantage in  this  as  well  as  the 
steelmakers;  and  now  the  two 
Trusts  work  hand-in-hand,  each 
helping  the  other.  The  ship- 
builders have  learnt  how  they 
can  adapt  their  requirements 
to  the  capacity  of  the  steel 
trade,  so  as  to  ease  and 
cheapen  the  production  of 
steel;  the  steelmakers  have 
learnt  how  to  adapt  their 
methods  to  the  requirements 
of  the  shipbuilder.  All  the 
small  agents  and  middlemen 
have  disappeared.  Orders  can 
be  placed  in  the  most  rapid 
and  economical  wa^  through 
the  central  Trust,  with  such 
certainty  that  they  will  be 
exactly  and  punctually  car- 
ried out,  that  it  suits  the 
German  shipbuilder  better  in 
the  long-run  to  buy  from  the 
German  Steel  Trust  than  even 
at  a  possibly  lower  price  from 
a  British  maker.  The  result 
is  that  Great  Britain  has  prac- 
tically lost  the  entire  trade 
with  Germany  in  plates  and 
other  steel  for  ships,  which 
only  ten  years  ago  amounted 
to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  tons  annually. 

Equally  wonderful  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustries in  Germany,  in  many 
of  which  she  has  gained  a 
virtual  monopoly.  Yet  Ger- 
many is  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  the  raw  material 
of  these  industries,  and  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  inven- 
tions upon  which  the  indus- 
tries are  based.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  example  is  that 
of  aniline  dyes,  made  from 


coal  tar.  This  remarkable  in- 
vention is  due  to  Mr  W.  H. 
Perkins,  an  Englishman,  but 
it  is  in  Germany  that  the 
invention  has  been  utilised :  it 
is  Germany  that  exports  some 
five  million  pounds'  worth  of 
these  dyes  annually,  largely 
made  of  English  coal  tar.  It 
is  Germany  that,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  indigo, 
has  thrown  a  million  and  a- 
half  acres  in  India  that  fifteen 
years  ago  were  producing 
indigo,  almost  entirely  out  of 
cultivation.  It  is  Germany 
that,  through  the  skill  of  her 
chemists,  has  so  extraordinarily 
increased  the  yield  of  sugar 
from  beetroot  and  made  that 
industry  so  profitable  and  that 
product  so  cheap,  that,  besides 
producing  all  the  sugar  re- 
quired for  her  population  of 
over  sixty  millions,  she  exports 
ten  million  pounds'  worth  an- 
nually, and  the  West  Indian 
sugar  industry  has  been  ruined. 
The  output  of  German  chem- 
ical industry  —  not  including 
sugar,  which  is  agricultural 
produce  —  is  estimated  at 
about  £60,000,000  annually,  of 
which  £20,000,000  is  exported. 
Nearly  200,000  hands  are  em- 
ployed, and  their  wages 
amount  to  nearly  ten  millions 
sterling  yearly. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to 
enter  into  details  of  the  pro- 
gress of  other  manufacturing 
industries,  —  we  must  turn  to 
the  agricultural  industries. 
Already  Belgium  had  shown 
how  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture could  flourish  side  by 
side  in  the  same  country; 
Germany  can  now  show  equal 
results.  The  growth  of  her 
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agricultural  industry  under 
Protection  has  been  remark- 
able. While  in  this  country, 
under  Free  Trade,  millions  of 
acres  that  formerly  produced 
food  crops  have  been  turned 
into  grass  land,  the  reverse  is 
the  case  in  Germany.  About 
33  per  cent  of  the  grass  lands 
of  Germany  were  brought 
under  the  plough  in  the  years 
between  1883  and  1900— and 
the  production  of  corn,  green 
crops,  and  garden  produce 
has  correspondingly  increased. 
Yet,  while  in  England  the  live 
stock  has  only  increased  by 
some  ten  per  cent,  Germany 
shows  an  increase  between 
1883  and  1907  of  800,000  horses 
(over  20  per  cent),  five  million 
head  of  cattle  (about  33  per 
cent),  and  thirteen  million  pigs 
(nearly  150  per  cent).  In  sheep 
alone  has  Germany  fallen  off 
by  twelve  millions  (a  decrease 
of  about  70  per  cent),  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  found 
more  profitable  to  keep  cattle 
and  pigs.  The  value  of  the 
increase  in  pigs  is  double  the 
value  of  the  sheep  that  have 
been  withdrawn.  At  the  same 
time  the  produce  per  acre  has 
been  vastly  increased.  The 
number  of  German  hands  em- 
ployed has  decreased,  owing  to 
the  higher  wages  offered  by 
the  manufacturing  districts 
and  the  attractions  of  town 
life;  but  agricultural  wages 
have  considerably  increased, 
and  at  the  season  of  harvest 
the  cry  for  labour  is  met  by 
the  immigration  of  foreigners, 
of  whom  700,000  are  said  to 
have  been  employed  in  1898. 

Mr  Ellis  Barker,  in  '  Modern 
Germany,'  has  gone  very  closely 


into  the  details  of  tenure  of 
land:  he  shows  that  while  in 
1895  there  were  three  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  holdings  of 
under  three  acres,  71  per  cent 
of  the  land  was  owned  by  agri- 
culturists who  cultivated  more 
than  25  acres.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  holdings  are  free- 
hold, including  as  many  as  90 
per  cent  of  the  medium-sized 
farms. 

Here  again  we  find  that  in 
Central  and  Western  Germany, 
where  farming  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  large  number  of  medium 
and  small  owners,  the  principle 
of  co-operation  has  been 
adopted.  There  are  no  less 
than  22,000  co-operative  agri- 
cultural societies  in  existence 
in  Germany.  These  societies 
occupy  themselves  with  co- 
operative buying  and  selling, 
drainage,  protection  against 
floods,  acquiring  sires  for  breed- 
ing, milling  and  storing  grain, 
and  acquiring  machinery  for 
the  use  of  their  members,  so 
that  small  cultivators  are 
enabled  to  use  expensive  steam- 
ploughs,  threshing  -  machines, 
&c.,  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  out  of  their  power  to  obtain. 

These  associations  are  assist- 
ed both  by  local  governing 
bodies  and  by  the  State. 
Prussia  created  in  1895  the 
Central  Bank  of  Co-operative 
Associations,  and  started  it 
with  a  capital  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  sterling.  It 
grants  loans  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  from  3  to  4  per 
cent.  It  was  the  bank  of 
700,000  farmers  in  1899,  in 
which  year  its  turnover  ex- 
ceeded 168  millions  sterling. 

The  co-operative  societies,  by 
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selling  their  produce  direct  to 
the  consumer,  enable  him  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  middleman,  so  that  while 
the  producer  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  higher  wholesale  prices 
— as  compared  with  England 
— which  prevail  in  Germany, 
the  consumer  buys  at  wholesale 
price,  and  avoids  the  inter- 
mediate charges  of  the  corn- 
chandler,  the  forage-dealer,  and 
the  greengrocer,  charges  which 
must  be  high  to  cover  rent  and 
distribution  and  loss  on  perish- 
able goods,  and  bring  up  the 
retail  price  in  England  to  a 
figure  as  high  as,  and  often 
higher  than,  the  price  paid  by 
the  German  consumer.  The 
great  markets  which  exist  in 
every  German  town  facilitate 
this  direct  dealing ;  and  the 
extremely  low  freight  charges 
of  the  railways  enable  the 
farm  and  garden  produce  to 
be  brought  cheaply  to  the 
markets. 

Thus,  the  aid  given  by]  the 
State  through  Protection, 
cheap  railway  transport,  and 
cheap  money,  has  enabled 
German  agriculture  to  flourish 
in  defiance  of  the  difficulties  of 
soil  and  climate  ;  while  by  co- 
operation those  who  live  by 
the  land  reap  the  greatest 
benefit  from  their  labours. 

Methods  of  agriculture  have 
also  much  to  say  to  the  success 
of  the  industry  ;  and  here  again 
the  State  stepped  in  with  help. 
Whereas  in  Great  Britain, 
which  was  the  first  to  found 
an  experimental  agricultural 
station,  that  great  work,  initi- 
ated by  Sir  John  Lawes,  has 
been  left  almost  entirely  to 
private  enterprise,  in  Germany 


the  State  followed  the  lead 
given  by  us,  and  there  are 
now  at  least  seventy  such  ex- 
perimental establishments  in 
Germany  engaged  in  research 
and  investigation  into  the 
qualities  of  seeds,  manures, 
and  methods  of  cultivation, 
their  results  being  available 
to  all.  In  these  establishments 
chemistry  has  played  a  great 
part,  and  in  the  agricultural, 
no  less  than  in  the  steel 
and  chemical  industries,  the 
chemists  have  led  the  van  in 
the  rapid  march  of  progress. 

Eighty-five  years  ago  Liebig 
opened  the  first  University 
Laboratory  at  Giessen,  and 
his  pupils  carried  on  his 
methods.  Laboratories — now 
famous — were  opened  at  the 
Universities  of  Marburg  and 
Leipzig.  One  State  after 
another,  satisfied  of  the  vast 
importance  of  chemistry  to 
the  national  industries,  spent 
money  without  stint  upon  its 
encouragement.  Berlin,  Heidel- 
berg, Munich,  Bonn,  Tubingen, 
Wiirzburg,  and  other  Universi- 
ties have  now  famous  schools  of 
chemistry.  Of  the  262  British 
and  Colonial  students  holding 
science  research  scholarships 
granted  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners for  the  London  Ex- 
hibition of  1851  between  the 
years  1891  and  1906,  no  less 
than  125,  or  47  per  cent, 
pursued  their  further  studies, 
wholly  or  partly,  in  Germany. 
In  the  year  1900  there  were 
known  to  be  7000  German 
chemists  who  had  been  trained 
at  the  Universities  and  techni- 
cal and  high  schools,  of  whom 
4300  were  employed  as  analyti- 
cal chemists  in  Germany  and 
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1000  as  analytical  chemists 
abroad. 

Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  means  and  the 
methods  which  have  produced 
the  marvellous  industries, 
agricultural  and  industrial,  of 
modern  Germany.  But  some- 
thing must  be  said  as  to  the 
education  of  the  workers  by 
whom  these  industries  are 
carried  on.  Bismarck  said, 
"He  who  directs  the  school 
directs  the  country's  future," 
and  we  know  what  Bismarck's 
aims  for  the  future  of  his 
country  were.  Therefore  we 
may  assume  what  the  aim  of 
German  education  would  be. 
It  would  be,  as  it  is,  above  all 
things  to  instil  into  the  youth- 
ful mind  patriotism,  and 
patriotism  of  a  militant  type. 
Secondly,  it  would  be  to  give 
practical  training  to  every 
child  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  take  his  part  in  furthering 
the  wealth  and  greatness  of 
his  country.  The  Minister 
of  Education  laid  stress  on 
religious  and  moral  teaching, 
but  he  put  patriotism  first, 
speaking  of  "  the  high  ideal 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  patriotic, 
religious,  and  moral  sentiment 
in  the  children."  And  so  we 
find  that  the  first  songs  the 
German  child  learns  are  mili- 
tary songs ;  his  first  spelling 
lessons  are  from  tales  of 
German  military  valour;  his 
two  great  school  festivals  are 
the  Emperor's  birthday  and 
the  anniversary  of  Sedan. 

As  regards  the  practical 
nature  of  the  elementary 
schools,  the  education  is 
directed  to  the  teaching  of 
necessary  and  useful  subjects, 


to  helping  the  young  to  be 
successful  workers  in  their 
station  in  life.  Cleanliness, 
order,  punctuality,  courtesy  are 
enforced  by  a  strong  discipline. 
There  is  no  pauperisation  by 
gifts  of  free  meals  and  boots ; 
the  parents  have  to  pay  for  the 
school  fees  and  for  books ;  and 
they  are  keen  to  get  full  value 
for  their  money.  Education  is 
democratic ;  the  rich  and  the 
poor  learn  side  by  side,  and 
private  schools  are  discouraged. 
Thus  emulation  is  promoted, 
and  class  distinctions  are  com- 
bated in  the  earlier  stages 
of  life. 

As  regards  the  secondary 
schools  in  Germany,  no  less 
than  in  this  country,  the 
battle  of  the  classics  rages. 
In  Germany,  as  here,  the 
pedagogues  have  largely  held 
their  own.  And  the  strongest 
criticisms  made  upon  German 
education  are  directed  at  these 
gymnasia  as  not  doing  their 
duty  in  the  preparation  of 
youth  for  practical  life.  They 
are  said  to  be  cramming 
schools,  which  ruin  the  eye- 
sight, cripple  the  initiative, 
and  stunt  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  the  pupils.  These  gymnasia 
and  their  nine  years'  course  of 
training  are  chiefly  used  by 
those  who  aspire  to  the  learned 
professions,  and  it  is  said  that, 
like  the  University  of  Calcutta, 
they  are  turning  out  a  host  of 
superficially  educated  young 
men  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
discontented  and  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  army 
of  would-be  lawyers,  doctors, 
preachers,  teachers,  and  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

It   is  in  her   technical  high 
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schools  that  Germany  takes 
the  lead.  Complaints  are  rife 
that  technical  teaching  is  over- 
done; that  English  practical 
training  produces — for  example 
— better  engineers  than  German 
technical  school  training.  There 
may  be  faults  in  the  German 
system  :  but  we  cannot  believe 
that  any  engineer  is  the  worse 
for  a  training  in  the  theory  of 
his  profession ;  and  we  know 
how  the  best  of  the  young  men 
in  our  own  establishments  en- 
deavour by  attending  evening 
classes  to  obtain  something  of 
that  education  which  the  State 
offers  to  all  in  Germany. 
Technical  education,  we  are 
convinced,  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  development  of 
German  industries. 

Bismarck's  world-policy  ap- 
pears to  have  been  directed  to 
making  Germany  wealthy  and 
prosperous,  and  to  obtaining 
for  her  a  large  share  of  the 
world's  commerce.  In  1888 
William  II.  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Not  till  the  remainder 
of  Bismarck's  'Thoughts  and 
Memories'  is  published — if  in- 
deed then — shall  we  know  cer- 
tainly the  cause  of  Bismarck's 
dismissal  by  the  Emperor  in 
March  1890.  Sometime  previ- 
ously Bismarck  is  known  to 
have  said,  "William  the  Second 
will  be  his  own  Chancellor." 
It  may  well  be  that  the  iron 
will  of  the  old  Chancellor  could 
not  bend  to  the  Emperor's 
views,  and  that,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  governing  as  an 
autocrat,  he  would  not  will- 
ingly yield  to  the  ideas  of 
comparative  youth  and  inex- 
perience. It  may  equally  well 
be  that  the  young  Emperor, 


with  his  active  brain,  his 
despotic  temperament,  and  his 
tremendous  belief  in  himself 
and  his  direct  mission  from 
God,  resented  the  dictation  of 
age  and  experience.  The  im- 
mediate cause  may  have  been 
the  Imperial  rescripts  as  to 
German  workmen  issued  shortly 
before  the  dismissal,  which  ap- 
peared without  the  Chancellor's 
signature,  but  the  severance  of 
these  two  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, and  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  occurred  sooner 
or  later.  If  in  truth  it  was 
the  Emperor's  desire  to  abolish 
Bismarck's  repressive  and 
coercive  methods  of  dealing 
with  social  democracy  which 
brought  about  Bismarck's  fall, 
the  Chancellor's  memory  has 
been  amply  avenged,  for  the 
Emperor  has  since  that  time 
found  no  word  too  bad  to  use 
against  the  Social  Democrats, 
whom  he  has  called  "  a  band 
of  fellows  not  worthy  to  bear 
the  name  of  Germans,"  "en- 
emies to  the  divine  order  of 
things,  without  a  fatherland." 
At  all  events,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  with  Bis- 
marck's fall  commenced  the 
personal  rule  of  the  Emperor, 
and  that  subsequent  Chancellors 
have  been  his  servants  and  not, 
as  Bismarck  aspired  to  be,  his 
masters. 

For  the  last  twenty  years 
Germany's  policy  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor.  He 
has  on  the  whole  adhered  to 
the  maxims  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  but  from  one  of  them, 
"Secrecy  is  an  indispensable 
virtue  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
war,"  he  has  more  than  once 
made  a  startling  divergence. 
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The  famous  Kruger  telegram 
gave  away  Germany's  ambi- 
tions in  regard  to  South  Africa  ; 
and  in  the  interview  published 
in  the  '  Daily  Telegraph '  a  year 
ago,  the  Emperor  sowed  the 
wind  and  reaped  the  whirlwind. 
But  the  main  features  of  Ger- 
man policy,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, continued  on  Bismarckian 
lines  for  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  Emperor's  personal  rule. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  his 
foreign  policy.  There  are  three 
great  Powers  which  Germany 
must  always  take  into  account 
in  connection  with  her  position 
as  a  land  power :  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  France. 
The  alliance  with  Austria- 
Hungary  has  been  maintained, 
and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
Austria  that  it  should  be  so — 
as  she  well  knows.  Austria 
supported  Germany  at  the 
conference  at  Algeciras  on  the 
Morocco  question ;  and  the 
Emperor,  true  to  the  policy 
of  pushing  on  Austria  into 
adventures  in  the  Slav  States, 
supported  Austria  in  her  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. 

Russia,  immediately  after 
Bismarck's  dismissal,  effected 
that  agreement  with  France 
which  may  or  may  not  be  an 
alliance  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  but  has  at  all  events 
made  for  peace  in  Europe. 
The  Emperor  took  it  calmly, 
for  it  had  always  been  Ger- 
many's policy  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  Russia,  and 
the  lesson  of  1875  must  have 
taught  him  that,  whether  there 
were  or  were  not  an  agreement 
between  them,  Russia  would 
stand  by  France  if  Germany 


should  again  attack  her.  How 
far  he  urged  Russia  to  go  to 
war  with  Japan  we  know  not; 
but  if  he  did  so,  it  would  only 
be  the  natural  continuation  of 
the  inherited  policy  of  pushing 
Russia  on  into  adventures  in 
the  far  East.  That  the  Russian 
fleet  was  destroyed,  that  the 
Russian  army  was  thrown 
back  for  a  long  period,  and 
that  Russian  finances  were 
seriously  crippled,  suited  him 
perfectly ;  for  Austria  was  thus 
emboldened  to  carry  out  her 
adventure  in  the  Balkan  Pro- 
vinces, and  Russia  had  become 
so  weak  that,  even  if  she  ever 
contemplated  war  over  this 
question,  the  German  Emperor's 
threat  that  he  should  stand  by 
Austria  compelled  her  to  accept 
the  situation,  hateful  as  it  was 
to  all  Russian  Slavs. 

Over  France  the  Emperor 
continually  held  the  threat  of 
the  mailed  fist,  and  for  a  long 
time  French  foreign  policy  was 
almost  dictated  by  Germany.  To 
urge  her  to  waste  her  strength 
in  oversea  expeditions  was  still 
the  constant  aim,  always  in  the 
hope  of  embroiling  her  with 
Great  Britain.  Gambetta  had 
prevented  this  quarrel  by  hold- 
ing aloof  when  England  occu- 
pied Egypt  in  1882.  But  when 
Colonel  Marchand  went  to 
Fashoda  it  seemed  as  though 
there  must  be  war.  Monsieur 
Delcasse's  excellent  judgment 
prevented  war ;  Marchand  was 
recalled,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  England  con- 
tinued to  improve.  Delcasse's 
firm  resolve  was  to  establish 
good  relations  with  Great 
Britain;  the  French  policy  of 
pinpricks  was  abandoned,  and 
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in   1904   the    entente    between 
France  and  Great  Britain  was 
signed,   under   which    all   out- 
standing   causes   of    difference 
were    adjusted:   England   was 
given  by  France  a  free  hand  in 
Egypt,    and    France    received 
from  England  a  free  hand  in 
Morocco.    This  was  so  complete 
a  checkmate  to  the  policy  of 
"William  the   Second,   that   al- 
though for  the  moment  it  was 
passed  over  in  silence,  no  sooner 
had  Kussia  been  defeated  and 
seriously    weakened     in    Asia 
than  Germany  endeavoured  to 
pick    a    quarrel    with   France 
over    the    Moroccan    question. 
By  the   usual   threats   of  war 
and  preliminary  steps  for  mob- 
ilisation, it  was  attempted  to 
induce    France    to   break    her 
entente  with  England.    To  save 
war,    Delcasse   was    sacrificed. 
He    resigned    office,    and    the 
Algeciras  Conference  was  held 
at    Germany's    bidding.      But 
England  stood  by  France,  and 
the  German  threat  was  rend- 
ered   abortive.      France,   how- 
ever,    stands     committed      to 
another    exhausting    Mediter- 
ranean adventure  in  Morocco. 
The  one  Great  Power  which 
Germany  has   been   unable  to 
hurt,     otherwise     than     com- 
mercially   by     her    Protective 
Tariff  and  strenuous  competi- 
tion, is  Great  Britain.     It  ap- 
pears that  Bismarck's  policy  in 
its   later   stages  was    to   keep 
on  friendly  terms  with  Great 
Britain,   and    though    he   had 
dreams  of  a  world- wide  German 
Power,   which    could    only   be 
obtained   by  command   of   the 
sea,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
contemplated  obtaining  such  a 
command.     It  was  reserved  for 


the   far-reaching    ambition   of 
the   Emperor   William   to   en- 
deavour    to     make     Germany 
supreme  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
land.     The  first  tentative   bid 
was  made  by  the  Navy  Bill  of 
1898,  which  was  passed  through 
the  Reichstag  with  such  diffi- 
culty that  the  Emperor,  aided 
by  his  obedient  Ministers,  found 
it  necessary  to  use  extra -par- 
liamentary  means    to   convert 
the  Reichstag  to  accepting  the 
great  Naval  Programme  which 
was  doubtless  then  in  his  mind. 
Accordingly,  a  month  after  the 
passing  of  this  first  naval  bill, 
the  Navy  League  was  started — 
the  Emperor's  brother  becom- 
ing its  "Protector"  or  Presi- 
dent ;  Prince  William  of  Wied, 
President  of  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber of  the  Prussian  Diet,  chair- 
man   of    executive;    and    the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  an  hon- 
orary member.     Starting  with 
this  high  prestige,  the  League 
soon    gathered    to    its    ranks 
men     of     all     classes.       High 
Government     officials     became 
chairmen     of     the     provincial 
centres;   mayors  of  towns  or- 
ganised      the       local      urban 
branches;    Government   offices 
and  local  town  halls  were  placed 
at   the   League's  disposal ;    by 
the  Emperor's  permission  Navy 
League  badges  were  worn,  and 
a  Navy  League  flag   designed 
and   used.      The    League    has 
now    considerably    more    than 
half   a   million    members.       It 
has   its  own   periodical  press; 
its   funds   have    grown   to   an 
immense  sum,  out  of  which  it 
presented    a    gunboat    to    the 
nation.     But  its  one  great  aim 
has    been    to    create    national 
enthusiasm  for  the  creation  of 
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an  all-powerful  Navy,  and  its 
success  has  been  unparalleled. 
It  has  spared  no  effort  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  children 
by  pictures,  lectures,  cinemato- 
graphic exhibitions,  and  free 
trips  to  the  sea  -  side.  It 
worked  up  such  a  strong  feel- 
ing throughout  the  country  in 
the  first  two  years  of  its  exist- 
ence that  the  Reichstag  passed 
the  Navy  Bill  of  1900,  the  pre- 
amble of  which  declared  its 
object  to  be  to  create  a  fleet 
of  such  strength  "that  a  war 
with  the  mightiest  naval  Power 
would  involve  risks  threaten- 
ing the  supremacy  of  that 
Power." 

Five  years  later,  when  it  was 
again  intended  to  introduce  an- 
other Navy  Bill,  the  Emperor 
urged  on  the  Navy  League  by 
repeated  messages  applauding 
their  patriotic  activity,  and 
saying  it  was  a  guaran- 
tee that  he  would  attain  the 
end  which  he  had  in  view. 
Then  followed  the  Navy  Bill 
of  1906,  increasing  the  size  of 
the  battleships  to  be  laid  down 
under  the  Bill  of  1900,  adding 
more  ships,  and  ordering  the 
enlargement  of  the  German 
docks  and  the  Kiel  Canal. 

We  have  no  intention  of 
dragging  our  readers  into  the 
controversy  as  to  the  general 
relative  strength  of  the  British 
and  German  navies,  still  less 
into  the  question  of  numbers  of 
Dreadnoughts;  but  we  would 
urge  every  reader  of  this  article 
to  answer  to  himself  the  quest- 
ion, "Against  whom  is  this 
German  navy  being  built?" 
And  we  think  no  difficulty 
will  be  found  if  he  will  ask 
himself,  "  Which  was  *  the 


mightiest  naval  Power  '  in  the 
year  of  the  Navy  Bill  of 
1900?"  And  if  he  will  re- 
member that  it  was  nine 
days  after  the  Boers  declared 
war  that  the  Emperor  said, 
"Bitter  is  our  need  of  a 
strong  navy." 

And  now  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conditions 
which  to  fctome  minds  impose 
limits  to^German  naval  power. 
And  the  first  of  these  is  finance. 
The  prevalence  of  the  opinion 
that  Germany  is  a  poor 
country  —  at  all  events,  as 
compared  with  England  —  is 
astonishing.  Those  who  hold 
this  view  should  read  Mr 
Ellis  Barker's  short  chapter 
(it  is  only  eight  pages)  on 
Germany's  Wealth  and  Fin- 
ances. He  shows  the  immense 
sums  that  she  is  spending 
upon  her  colonies,  the  settle- 
ment of  her  Polish  provinces, 
her  canals,  her  fleet,  and  work- 
men's insurance.  He  points  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  National 
Debt  of  all  the  States  of  the 
German  empire  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  it  amounts  to  only 
about  £12,  5s.  per  inhabitant, 
as  against  £17,  6s.  in  this 
country.  He  shows  that  while 
Great  Britain  has  not  more 
than  £40,000,000  of  assets  to 
set  against  her  National  Debt, 
German  State  railways  alone, 
capitalised  at  twenty-five  years' 
purchase  of  their  net  profits, 
amount  to  considerably  more 
than  the  whole  National  Deb4" 
of  all  the  German  States ;  tha 
Germany's  foreign  investments 
alone  bring  in  an  income  of 
at  least  75  millions  a  -  year ; 
that  there  are  no  estate 
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duties  payable  by  direct  de- 
scendants in  Germany;  that 
her  import  duties  are  per  head 
of  population  little  more  than 
two  -  thirds  of  the  rate  per 
head  in  Great  Britain ;  that 
German  local  taxation  is  about 
two-fifths  of  British ;  and  that 
the  income  subject  to  income- 
tax  has  grown  nearly  five 
times  as  fast  in  Germany  as 
in  Great  Britain.  If  the 
German  Parliament  will  agree 
— and  apparently  it  will  now 
agree  to  anything  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  all- 
powerful  Navy — there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
whatever  money  is  required. 
Decidedly  Germany  is  not  a 
poor  country  compared  with 
ourselves.  Mr  Ellis  Barker 
says,  "  Germany  is  no  doubt 
at  present  by  far  the  wealthiest 
State  in  Europe." 

Then  there  is  the  theory 
that  Social  Democracy,  which 
no  doubt  is  strong  in  Germany 
and  apparently  there  as  here 
is  swallowing  the  old  Liberal 
party,  will  prevent  the  huge 
expenditure  upon  the  Navy 
which  is  required  to  carry  out 
the  Emperor's  programme ;  but 
this  is  indeed  a  broken  reed  for 
our  optimists  to  lean  upon. 
The  idea  of  world  predomin- 
ance has  taken  firm  hold  of  the 
whole  German  nation,  and  the 
election  of  1907  and  subse- 
quent events,  notably  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Navy  Bill  of  1908 
with  its  gigantic  and  far- 
reaching  programme,  have 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  that 
J  the  German  working  masses 
have  endorsed  the  imperial 
idea,  and  that  Social  Demo- 
cracy will  not  provide  an  anti- 
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dote  or  even  a  palliative  to  the 
expansionist  and  naval  policy 
of  Germany. 

There  may  still  be  some  who, 
like  poor  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  dream  of  peace 
conventions  and  international 
agreements  for  the  reduction 
of  armaments.  But  Germany 
showed  plainly  and  distinctly 
at  the  last  Hague  Conference 
that  she  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  these  Utopian  theories. 
She  means  to  defend  not  only 
her  rights  but  her  interests. 
She  has  won  her  present  posi- 
tion by  her  strong  arm,  and  by 
her  strong  right  arm  she  means 
to  win  still  more.  Her  policy 
is  avowedly  purely  selfish.  It 
was  Bismarck  who  said,  "The 
only  healthy  basis  of  a  great 
State  is  national  selfishness, 
not  romantic  idealism." 

And  then  there  is  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  for  the  use 
of  her  Navy,  when  brought  to 
its  intended  strength,  Ger- 
many is  in  great  need  of  more 
naval  seaports,  and  that  she 
cannot  fully  utilise  her  fleets 
without  them.  A  short  time 
ago  it  appeared  impossible  for 
Germany  to  make  naval  war 
against  England,  because  she 
had  only  two  naval  ports — 
Kiel  on  the  Baltic,  and  Wil- 
helmshaven,  a  small  artificial 
harbour,  on  the  North  Sea.  But 
now  we  are  told  that  Wilhelms- 
haven  is  being  rapidly  im- 
proved, and  by  this  time  has 
three  Government  docks  all 
large  enough  to  take  the  larg- 
est battleship,  that  four  similar 
docks  are  being  constructed  at 
Kiel,  that  new  naval  bases  are 
being  formed  at  Cuxhaven  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  at 
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Brunsbiittel  at  the  Elbe  end  of 
the  North  Sea  Canal.  Heli- 
goland, ceded  by  us  to  Ger- 
many in  1890,  has  been 
strongly  fortified  as  a  base  for 
torpedo  vessels,  and  Norderney 
is  being  turned  into  another 
suoh  base.  The  Kiel  Canal  is 
being  widened  and  deepened  to 
admit  the  passage  of  battle- 
ships larger  than  any  yet  con- 
structed. In  all  thirteen  docks, 
some  of  the  floating  type,  cap- 
able of  taking  the  largest 
battleship,  are  ready,  under 
construction,  or  projected  for 
the  North  Sea.  And  so  the 
seaport  difficulty  is  being  rap- 
idly got  over,  and  in  a  short 
time  Germany  will  be  im- 
measurably ahead  of  Great 
Britain  as  regards  naval  bases 
in  the  North  Sea. 

And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  German  Navy  League 
is  still  actively  at  work,  agi- 
tating .for  a  still  greater  pro- 
gramme than  that  of  1898,  and 
that  the  size  of  the  docks  under 
construction  points  to  larger 
and  more  powerful  ships  than 
any  now  in  course  of  building. 

There  are  two  seaports  not 
belonging  to  Germany  which 
she  undoubtedly  covets,  .Rotter- 
dam and  Antwerp.  Rotterdam 
has  grown  to  its  present  great 
importance  chiefly  through  the 
German  trade  which  finds  its 
seaport  there.  The  mouths  of 
the  Rhine,  that  great  artery  of 
German  inland  trade,  are  in 
possession  of  the  Netherlands ; 
so  are  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheldt,  upon  which  river 
Belgian  Antwerp  is  situated. 
Possession  of  these  mouths 
would  be  invaluable  to  Ger- 
many, not  only  for  commercial 


but  for  naval  purposes.  Pro- 
fessor von  Treitschke,  the  great 
historian  and  patriotic  prophet, 
speaking  of  the  Rhine,  says : 
"  It  is  an  indispensable  duty  of 
German  policy  to  regain  the 
mouths  of  that  river;"  and 
for  many  years  past  German 
writers  and  speakers  have  pro- 
claimed the  same  doctrine. 
The  extraordinary  development 
under  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  German  river  and  canal 
transport  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  German  commerce 
was  finding  its  way  through 
Holland  and  Belgium,  enrich- 
ing those  countries  at  the  cost 
of  German  seaports  and  Ger- 
man shipping.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  so  cheapen 
transport  by  river  and  canal 
as  to  induce  the  products  of 
the  enormous  industrial  centres 
of  Rhenish  Westphalia  to  find 
their  way  to  German  rather 
than  to  foreign  seaports.  The 
Dortmund-Ems  canal  was  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  £4,000,000 
to  divert  Rhine  traffic  to  Em- 
den,  where  the  harbour  dues 
have  been  made  extremely  low. 
The  Rhine-Elbe  canal,  designed 
with  the  same  object,  is  es- 
timated to  cost  nearly 
£20,000,000.  But  even  if 
these  methods  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  they  have  yet 
been,  they  would  not  change 
the  German  aspiration  to  pos- 
sess the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
Until  those  mouths  are  Ger- 
man, the  very  words  of  the 
"  Wacht  am  Rhein  "  are  untrue. 
It  is  only  part  of  the  Rhine 
that  is  "frei  und  Deutsch." 
And  so  the  three  great  moving 
forces  of  national  sentiment, 
national  commercial  advan- 
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tage,  and  national  naval 
needs,  unite  in  pushing  Ger- 
many to  absorb  Holland.  It 
is  doubtless  hoped  that  the 
Netherlands  may  be  brought 
into  union  with  Germany  by 
peaceful  means,  but  our  belief 
is  that  no  mere  commercial 
union  would  satisfy  German 
aspirations — nothing,  in  short, 
that  does  not  give  Germany 
full  control  and  free  use  of 
Rotterdam  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  in  war.  And  if  and 
when  the  German  Emperor 
thinks  the  time  has  come,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  find  a 
cause  for  rushing  Holland  by 
a  sudden  invasion.  That  this 
might  bring  about  war  with 
Great  Britain  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  likely  that  Germany  will 
attempt  this  coup  unless  we 
are  so  occupied  elsewhere  that 
it  may  safely  be  undertaken, 
or  unless  Germany's  fleet  has 
become  so  strong,  and  her 
naval  bases  so  complete,  "  that 
a  war  with  the  mightiest  naval 
Power  would  involve  risks 
threatening  the  supremacy  of 
that  Power."  But  when  the 
German  Emperor  is  satisfied 
as  to  his  strength  at  sea, 
Holland  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
his  first  aim  and  point  of 
attack. 

The  position  of  all  the 
smaller  North-Western  Powers 
bordering  on  Germany  is  in- 
deed one  of  grave  anxiety. 
Denmark,  in  the  Kattegat  and 
the  Sound,  holds  the  keys  of 
the  Baltic,  and  to  a  sovereign 
whose  ambitions  are  growing, 
and  whose  pride  has  so  swollen 
as  that  he  demands  to  be  not 
only  the  most  powerful  mili- 


tary but  also  the  most  power- 
ful naval  ruler  in  the  world, 
this  situation  must  be  intoler- 
able. Still,  if  Denmark  is  suf- 
ficiently humble,  and  observes 
a  strict  neutrality,  she  may 
escape  the  loss  of  the  Baltic 
keys  for  a  time. 

If  once  Holland,  with  the 
mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  fall  into 
German  hands,  the  position  of 
Belgium  becomes  irredeemably 
compromised.  France  could 
not  allow  Belgium  to  become 
German  without  fighting  to 
prevent  it :  and  so  the  Nether- 
lands question  affects  both 
France  and  Belgium,  as  well 
as  England. 

If  Great  Britain  were  to  hold 
aloof,  and  allow  Holland  to  be 
conquered,  she  would  only  be 
staving  off  the  evil  day.  For 
assuredly  this  gigantic  navy 
is  not  being  built  only  for  the 
purpose  of  annexing  Holland, 
though  possibly  and  not  im- 
probably that  may  be  the 
first  end  to  which  it  will  be 
turned. 

There  is  an  irresistible  force 
driving  Germany  on.  It  is 
not  merely  sentiment,  it  is  not 
merely  the  Emperor's  personal 
ambition  and  pride.  The  great- 
est motive  power  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  population, 
which  makes  room  for  expan- 
sion an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  nation.  So  excellent  has 
been  the  trade  of  Germany  in 
late  years,  that  emigration  has 
been  checked,  and  immigration 
has  set  in.  But  so  rapid  is 
the  increase  of  population, — 
20  millions,  or  50  per  cent,  in 
the  twenty  -  five  years  from 
1870  to  1895,— that  this  can- 
not continue.  Germans  are  an 
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emigrating  race,  and  have  been 
so  since  the  Saxons  emigrated 
to  this  country.  They  are 
found  in  large  numbers  now 
in  every  foreign  country  and 
colony.  But  those  Germans  who 
thus  emigrate  to  lands  peopled 
mainly  by  other  nationalities 
have  a  great  tendency  to  be- 
come absorbed  into  the  popu- 
lation among  whom  they  dwell, 
to  lose  their  German  language 
and  characteristics,  and  to  be- 
come denationalised.  This  does 
not  suit  the  views  of  German 
patriots.  Societies  have  been 
formed  for  the  Preservation 
of  Germanism  abroad,  but  any- 
thing they  can  effect  will  not 
permanently  alter  this  racial 
tendency;  and  the  aim  of 
German  statesmen  is  not  to 
Germanise  men  who  have  emi- 
grated to  countries  under  other 
rule  and  belonging  to  other 
races,  but  to  obtain  countries 
of  her  own  as  a  field  for  the 
overflow  of  her  teeming  and 
ever-growing  population.  Such 
countries  must  be  suitable  for 
Europeans;  they  must  have 
fairly  temperate  climates ;  and 
when  he  surveys  the  world,  the 
German,  Emperor  or  peasant, 
sees  that  the  habitable  portion 
of  the  globe  is  already  divided 
up  among  the  Powers,  and 
that  if  we  except  China, 
the  bulk  of  it  belongs  to 


Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Germans  looked  to  South 
Africa  falling  into  German 
hands ;  but  that  hope  has  been 
disappointed.  Brazil,  with  a 
large  German  population,  was 
a  tempting  bait ;  but  the 
Monroe  doctrine  has  barred 
the  route,  and  the  time  for  a 
quarrel  with  the  United  States 
is  yet  far  distant.  If  Germany 
is  to  obtain  colonies,  there  is 
only  one  nation  from  whom 
they  can  be  taken.  Great 
Britain  holds  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  and  the 
best  parts  of  Africa  in  the 
East  and  West.  To  para- 
phrase Mr  Ellis  Barker,  Great 
Britain  has  all  the  territory 
she  wants,  and  she  strives  only 
to  preserve  in  peace  what  she 
has  won  by  war.  But  English- 
men must  be  simple  if  they 
believe  that  Germany  will  rest 
satisfied  with  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  has  practically 
all  the  colonies  in  the  world 
while  Germany  has  none. 

Whenever  Germany  is  ready, 
the  British  colonies  must  and 
will  be  her  aim.  And  in  that 
day  we  must  rely  upon  our 
own  right  arm  alone,  and  if 
our  navy  is  not  equal  to  the 
herculean  task  that  will  be  im- 
posed upon  it,  we  shall  lose 
colonies  and  Empire. 
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FANCY     FARM. 


BY  NEIL  MUNRO, 

AUTHOR   OF   'JOHN   SPLENDID,'   'THE   DAFT   DAYS,'   ETC. 

CHAPTER  I. 


THIS  was  our  notion  of  a 
man,  in  Schawfield — that  he 
should  look  like  Captain  Cut- 
lass. This  was  our  standard 
of  gentility — a  race  as  old  and 
rare  as  Captain  Cutlass's,  a 
voice  like  his  to  kindle  and 
command,  and  yet  so  kind  for 
natural  incapacity;  an  eye  so 
brotherly  for  honest  rags,  a 
heart  without  guile,  a  hand  to 
scatter,  and  a  passion  for  home. 
When  we  were  boys,  and  read- 
ing worldly  books  on  Sabbath, 
hidden  in  stable-lofts  or  crouch- 
ing in  the  heather,  all  the  gal- 
lant men-at-arms  were  Captain 
Cutlasses  —  the  knights,  the 
scourgers  of  buccaneers,  the 
great  old  sea  commanders. 
When  we  grew  older,  and  a 
hat  or  necktie  was  to  buy,  we 
took  our  cue  from  the  wear 
of  Captain  Cutlass.  As  lovers 
with  the  village  girls  in  even- 
ing woods,  owl-haunted,  rich  in 
secret  moonlit  groves,  we  kept 
us  decorous  by  some  influence 
that  came  from  meetings  with 
the  Captain  ;  as  men  of  the 
world  (in  our  rural  way)  our 
mouths  were  wondrous  clean, 
and  often  we  drank  but  little, 
for  that,  we  were  told,  was  the 
way  of  Captain  Cutlass. 

No  saint,  remember;  saints 
are,  for  the  most  part,  women, 
invalids,  and  elders — the  virtues 
that  come  to  some  of  us  late 
in  life  being  naught  to  brag 


of,  only  a  moral  rheumatism ; 
Captain  Cutlass  knew  himself 
so  well,  and  the  hazards  of  his 
place,  that  all  his  life  he  feared 
the  devil  and  fled  temptation. 
'Faith !  'tis  the  only  way  for 
some  of  us ;  come,  good  fellows, 
let  us  drink  one  toast  to  Captain 
Cutlass, — Non  inferiora  secutiis 
— following  no  inferior  things — 
as  his  motto  went  on  the  white 
stone  over  the  ashlar  pediment 
of  Schawfield  House. 

It  was  only  behind  his  back 
we  called  him  Captain  Cutlass 
— a  nickname  he  had  heired  at 
second  -  hand,  like  Schawfield 
itself,  from  a  grandfather  who 
used  the  weapon  woundily  in 
some  old  sea-fight,  when  British 
sea-fights  were  in  fashion. 
Here,  nicknames  run  in  a  family 
like  corner-cupboards  and  curl- 
ing-stones, and  the  Schaws  of 
Schawfield  are  like  to  be  Cut- 
lasses for  generations  to  come, 
even  if  they  never  breed  a 
sailor.  His  name  and  dignity 
were,  properly,  Sir  Andrew 
Schaw,  and  to  hear  of  his 
oddities  and  exploits  made 
stupid  people  call  him  a  little 
daft.  I  wish  his  kind  of  mad- 
ness was  more  common. 

Yet  what  was  the  world  to 
make  of  such  a  baronet,  who 
was  on  terms  of  gaiety  with 
any  random  creature  he  would 
meet  upon  the  road,  played 
pranks  so  droll,  indulged  so 
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queer  a  fancy,  laughed  so  heart- 
ily at  the  solemn  rituals  of 
society,  had  the  heart  of  a  boy 
when  his  hair  was  grey ;  never 
kept  a  carriage,  or  went  to 
London;  married 

Ah  !  the  cat  was  nearly  out 
of  the  bag  there — just  a  little 
prematurely  ;  but,  after  all, 
this  is  not  to  be  the  story  of 
that  escapade ;  what  I  contem- 
plate is  the  diverting  history 
of  his  great  experiment  in  train- 
ing the  Ideal  Wife. 

"  He's  so  easy-osy  a  man  in 
other  things  you  would  think 
he  would  take  his  chance  like 
other  men  and  grab  the 
bonniest,"  said  the  wives  of 
Sohawfield  village,  which  pre- 
sented some  deplorable  results 
of  a  fashion  of  wooing  so 
primitive. 

"  Mind  the  man's  motto, 
though,  'Nothing  but  the 
best ! '  "  said  Mrs  Nish  of  the 
Schawfield  Arms,  who  bought 
her  napery  on  that  principle, 
and  had  a  passion  for  necklets 
and  brooches  made  of  the  same 
material  as  her  parlour  mantel- 
shelves and  timepieces,  so  that 
she  sometimes  clattered  in 
her  movements  like  a  quarry. 
"  It's  not  every  day  a  laird's  in 
the  marriage  market,  and  Sir 
Andrew's  braw  enough,  and 
young  enough,  to  pick  his  lady 
at  his  leisure  the  way  I  pick 
my  hens.  Besides,  he's  had  his 
lesson,  honest  man ! "  and  she 
would  sigh  profoundly,  dewlaps 
quivering,  buttons  straining 
like  to  burst  across  her 
bounteous  chest. 

There  it  was, — the  origin  of 
Sir  Andrew's  great  experi- 
ment; he  had  had  his  lesson, 
honest  man!  and  Schawfield 


village  knew  it,  as  I  sometimes 
think  it  knew  the  utmost 
penny  Schawfield  paid  in 
interest  on  his  mortgages. 
There  are  no  secrets  of  the 
country  mansion  hid  from  the 
neighbouring  village  anywhere 
so  long  as  there  are  gallant 
lads  and  laundrymaids  for 
them  to  make  love  to.  The 
odd  thing  is  that  my  lords  and 
gentlemen  should  go  on  believ- 
ing that  high  walls  and  acres 
of  surrounding  policy  can  foil 
the  wings  of  gossip,  —  a  free 
wild  bird  that  flies  farthest 
over  parks  and  desert  places. 
I  have  seen  it  nest  in  a  charter- 
chest  behind  an  iron  door. 

For  two  years  he  had  borne 
the  burden  of  his  error,  carry- 
ing it  gaily  like  a  man,  and 
lost  it  with  a  pang.  She  died, 
did  Lady  Jean,  without  a 
single  look  or  word  or  act 
from  him  to  show  he  had 
grieved  for  anything  in  their 
brief  time  together,  except  the 
prospect  of  her  absence.  A 
poor  little  wisp  of  a  thing,  to 
be  petted  and  borne  with  ;  she 
put  the  lap-dog  off  her  bed  for 
a  moment  on  the  day  she  died, 
and  drew  her  husband's  head 
beside  her  on  the  pillow. 

"Andy!  Andy!"  she  said 
waefully,  "I've  known  about 
you  and  Lucy  all  along,  and 
you've  been — you've  been  the 
very  prince  of  husbands." 

"What!"  said  he  abashed. 
"Who  told  you?" 

"  It  was  Aunt  Amelia,"  said 
she,  "but  she  meant  no  harm." 

"  She  never  does,"  said  the 
baronet,  "  but  I  wish  she  could 
have  spared  you.  As  God's  in 
heaven,  Jean,  I  have  been 
happy ! " 
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"  Oh,  Andy  !  "  she  exclaimed 
— a  feckless  body  —  "I  must 
look  a  fright  with  my  hair  cut, 
but  I  would  die  with  joy  if  I 
could  think  you  really  loved 
ine." 

"  Love  you,  Jean  !  "  he  said, 
with  his  arms  about  her ;  "I 
have  seen  you  sleeping  and 
have  heard  you  breathe  in 
dreams,  and  for  all  those  days 
and  nights  we  have  been  com- 
panions :  it  would  be  a  bonny- 
like  thing  if  I  did  not  love 
you." 

She  sighed  and  toyed  with 
a  lock  of  his  dark  hair,  and 
mournfully  looked  in  his  eyes. 
"  Ah  !  "  she  whispered,  "  it  was 
not  that  way  I  was  thinking 
of.  You  are  a  man  who  loves 
all  things  living,  and  would  die 
to  save  a  dog  from  hurt,  but — 
but  I'm  so  selfish  I  would  like 
to  think  I  had  not  much  misled 
you,  and  that  you  prized  me 
a  little  more  than  all  the  rest, 
and  never  rued  you  married 
me." 

"I  never  rued  aught  in  my 
life  but  my  sins,"  said  the 
gallant  Captain  Cutlass,  "  and 
that  I  was  not  a  better 
husband." 

"  I  could  not  have  had 
better,"  she  protested.  "Tell 
me  you  were  happy." 

"  As  the  day  was  long ! " 
said  my  brave  Sir  Andrew, 
and  he  lay  beside  her  till  the 
hour  of  the  turn  of  the  tide, 
when  she  hung  for  a  moment 
breathless  on  the  verge  of 
things,  and  then  released  her- 
self of  life  and  care  in  one 
contented  sigh. 

Some  hours  he  spent  wan- 
dering about  the  farm  like  a 
man  demented,  pained  as  if  he 


had  lost  a  limb,  feeling  soiled 
as  though  the  slough  of  despond 
were  veritable  mire ;  then  up 
and  saddled  the  mare,  and  rode 
like  a  fury  for  the  old  home. 
It  is  ever  in  the  body  or  the 
mind  to  some  old  home  we  go 
with  all  our  triumphs,  failures, 
pains,  as  the  red  hind  in  her 
travail  makes  for  the  hills 
where  she  was  calved.  He 
swept  through  the  fallen  leaves 
of  the  winter -time,  trampled 
dock  and  bracken,  tore  along 
the  canters  through  the  woods, 
sought  fervently  the  upper 
valleys  where  the  winds  blew 
free.  It  was  the  spring :  the 
larch  was  hung  with  tassels ; 
all  the  woods  were  sweet  with 
the  tang  of  pine,  the  chuckling 
thrush,  and  the  flurry  of  honey- 
moon wings.  There  had  been 
rain  in  the  early  morning ; 
no  speck  of  dust  was  on  the 
world,  as  clean  as  if  it  had 
been  new  created,  and  the 
burns  ran  merrily,  merrily, 
twitching  in  fun  at  the  lower 
flounces  of  the  lady  ferns  that 
bent  adoring  over  them.  Each 
mossy  cliff  dropped  gems,  and 
every  dyke  was  burning  with 
the  pale  flame  of  primroses 
that  surely  grow  in  Schawfield 
as  they  grow  no  otherwhere, — 
so  soon,  so  long,  so  unmolested, 
as  if  a  primrose  crop  were  the 
single  aim  of  nature.  Along 
the  hunting  roads  where  the 
hoofs  of  the  horse  sank  sound- 
less in  the  turf,  the  coney 
scuttled  and  the  foumart 
flashed.  A  ruddy  patch  of 
hide  was  stirring  in  the 
thicket ;  he  saw  the  dappled 
fallow  nibble  leaves  in  the 
enchanted  clearings  ;  wood- 
doves  murmured ;  willow-wrens 
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laced  the  bushes  with  a  filigree 
of  song  so  fine  it  would  have 
missed  the  ear  of  a  traveller 
less  observant.  Life  !  Life ! — 
Lord,  how  he  felt  the  sting 
and  splendour  of  it  in  his 
every  sense!  So  had  he 
ridden  in  the  old  bold  days, 
oapless  and  young,  and  this  a 
sample  of  the  glorious  world; 
so  had  he  felt  himself  a  part  of 
the  horse  between  his  knees, 
a  part  of  the  turf  on  which 
they  thudded,  a  part  of  the 
windy  pine,  of  bird  and  beast, 
of  scent  and  song,  omnipresent 
and  eternal,  like  the  living  air ! 

And  then — and  then  he  felt 
ashamed  of  his  health  and  his 
forgetfulness,  in  that  magic  air, 
of  her  he  had  left  behind  in 
Fancy  Farm,  remembering  she 
had  never  shared  his  sense  of 
wellbeing,  and  could  not  realise 
the  wonder  and  glory  of  life  for 
soever  little  a  space  in  the  be- 
wildering desert  of  time.  It 
was  not  the  spoiled  and  feck- 
less wife  he  saw,  the  aimless 
languid  Lady  Schaw,  but  the 
girl  she  was  once,  pretty  as  a 
flower,  Jeanie  Jardyne,  who 
had  been  one  time  happy  with 
her  young  companions.  Her 
slim,  sweet,  girlish  form  he 
thought  of,  and  the  winds  of 
the  Indian  sea  blowing  her 
flowing  garments;  a  way  she 
had  of  clinging  on  his  arm ; 
evenings  with  her  in  the  woods 
while  still  she  had  her  bridal 
mystery ;  peaceful  nights  when 
she  was  lying  by  his  side. 

Nobody  met  him  that  day 
in  his  woods  and  avenues,  for 
the  folk  of  Sohawfield  ever 
evade  an  eye  bereaved,  know- 
ing when  company  is  an  in- 
fliction and  condolence  a  wound; 


and  he  had  seen  no  face  of 
man  when,  climbing  the  brae 
at  Whitfarland,  he  emerged 
from  a  bank  of  whin  upon 
the  prospect  of  the  sea. 

For  a  moment  he  checked 
the  mare,  took  off  his  wide 
grey  hat,  and,  breathing  deep 
of  the  landward  breeze,  stared 
at  the  archipelago.  Silver 
and  green,  with  the  pillars 
of  birches  and  their  tender 
plumage,  the  lesser  isles  were 
lying  like  fairy  gardens  in  the 
Sound,  and  far  away — far,  far 
away, — sailing  among  the  sun- 
set's gold,  were  the  great  isles 
of  the  Hebrides.  He  looked 
upon  them  like  their  first  dis- 
coverer— a  lean  man,  a  clean 
man,  smirched  by  no  town  reek 
nor  sallowed  by  greasy  foods, 
late  hours,  and  the  breathed 
atmosphere  of  herded  popula- 
tions ;  tan  and  ruddy,  satin- 
skinned,  brown-haired;  an  eye 
that  quested  like  an  eagle's, 
and  swooped  on  distant  things 
as  does  the  seaman's  eye  or  the 
old  hunter's.  No  flesh  pads 
spoiled  the  structure  of  his 
shaven  countenance,  his  teeth 
were  drift-white,  his  ears  close 
on  his  head  and  pointed  a  little 
like  a  faun's  ;  his  nose  looked 
like  one  on  which  a  sculptor 
had  spent  great  care  and  a 
memory  of  antique  marbles ; 
his  hand  in  repose  was  like  a 
woman's,  but  tightened  on  the 
reins  raised  up  cords  of  steel. 
The  cut  of  his  grey  clothes  and 
the  fashion  of  his  scarf  gave  a 
hint  of  the  dandy. 

Below  him  the  sea  surged 
noisily,  the  leafy  banners  of 
the  little  isles  streamed  multi- 
tudinous ;  a  gannet  poised,  and 
tern  sloped  piping  shrilly  down 
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the  wind.  He  glanced  behind 
him  at  the  mansion  woodily 
recessed  —  his  ancient  proper 
home, — got  off  the  horse,  in- 
haled the  salty  perfume  of  the 
tide  on  the  wracky  beaches, 
then  passed  through  the  sea- 
pinks  to  the  shore,  where  he 
stripped  a  sunburnt  body  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  a  rock,  and 


walked  to  the  edge  of  the  bay, 
and  stood  a  moment  with  his 
arms  held  high,  his  eyes  ecstatic 
on  the  far  horizon. 

A  moment  later  he  was 
breasting  the  waves,  swim- 
ming with  mighty  strokes,  the 
sea -weeds  trailing  across  his 
lips,  the  salt  spray  in  his 
nostrils. 


CHAPTER  II. 


In  Schawfield  village  one 
funeral  pall  of  thick  black 
velvet,  heavily  fringed,  did 
duty  at  our  funerals  for  two 
hundred  years,  so  that  velvet, 
like  the  lilies  of  Lent  which, 
till  latter  years,  we  saw  in 
kirkyards  only,  is  ever  associ- 
ated in  our  minds  with  mortu- 
ary sentiments.  The  books  of 
the  kirk-session  still  bear  record 
how  Quinten  Hogg,  a  vintner 
and  an  elder,  going  on  a  jaunt 
to  Edinburgh,  was  commis- 
sioned there  to  buy  "twenty 
ells,  with  fringe  and  tassels 
conform,  for  the  common 
town's  use,  inasmuch  as  the 
old  mort- cloth  is  sore  moth- 
eaten  and  abused."  But, 
twenty  years  ago,  in  revolt 
against  the  charges  of  the 
session  for  a  pall  that  had 
long  since  earned  its  cost, 
some  thrifty  folk  in  Schawfield 
started  a  Mort-cloth  Fund,  and 
bought  a  rival  pall,  which  low- 
ered so  much  the  cost  of  obse- 
quies that  death,  in  the  words 
of  pawky  Cooper  Leckie,  was 
almost  popular. 

"  And  quite  right,  too ;  we 
must  be  movin'  wi'  the  times," 
said  Mrs  Nish  of  the  Schaw- 
field Arms,  till  the  craze  for 


economy  in  the  shows  of  grief 
began  to  threaten  her  monopoly 
of  the  hearse,  and  then  she  was 
all  the  antiquary — for  old  times, 
old  manners,  and  the  mort-cloth 
in  which  the  lairds  and  all  the 
ancient  people  of  blood  had  been 
happed  at  last  without  regard 
for  a  half-guinea  more  or  less. 

Her  hearse  in  its  day  had 
been  the  glory  of  the  parish. 
Golden  angels  romping  among 
golden  clouds  played  cheerful- 
looking  post-horns  upon  every 
panel ;  great  ostrich  plumes 
cocked  and  nodded  upon  the 
top  of  it,  like  Highland  soldiers' 
bonnets ;  and  texts  like  "  So 
passeth  away  all  earthly  glory" 
were  in  the  Latin  tongue  on 
scrolls  upon  its  gables.  It  was 
the  only  funeral  waggon  (ex- 
cept the  poor  man's  cart)  for 
more  than  thirty  miles,  and  its 
engagement  called  for  a  certain 
ritual  of  bargaining,  since  the 
cost  of  its  hire  depended  upon 
things  that  might  seem  quite 
irrelevant  —  as  the  season,  or 
the  price  of  wool  or  oats,  the 
social  plane  of  the  departed, 
or  the  money  he  had  left — the 
latter  only  open  to  conjecture. 

A  man  with  a  melancholy 
eye,  and  his  natural  voice 
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restrained  to  a  pious  whisper, 
would  come  into  the  inn  at 
gloaming,  lean  over  the  zinc 
of  the  tiny  bar,  and  mournfully 
ask  for  a  glass  of  spirits. 

The  landlady  would  sigh  her 
sympathy  as  she  turned  the 
faucet  over  the  half-gill  stoup, 
and  poutering  her  bosom  like 
a  dove,  till  the  stone-work  of 
her  necklet  went  like  a  mason's 
yard,  would  indicate  that  all 
was  known  to  her, — the  peace- 
ful ending  and  the  very  hour 
of  it,  the  last  words,  and  the 
doctor's  diagnosis. 

Then  the  bereaved,  with 
short  despondent  sips  at  the 
glass,  as  one  for  ever  hence- 
forth indifferent  to  earthly 
appetites,  —  "  Ay,  Mrs  Nish, 
he  was  a  game  ane,  but  he's 
gane,  and  that's  the  lang  and 
the  short  o't.  Slipped  awa'  at 
an  awkward  time  for  us,  wi' 
the  hay  no'  cut  and  the 
weather  broken.  Forbye,  we 
lost  a  calf  in  the  dam  last 
week, — a  maist  unlucky  sum- 
mer !  Poor  John  !  " 

"Here  we  have  no  abidin' 
city," — and  the  dewlaps  would 
be  wagging  like  a  barn-fowl's 
wattles.  "  Your  uncle  was  an 
honest  man,  and  it's  aye  a 
consolation  that  he  died  re- 
spected. I  wouldna'  wonder 
but  ye'll  want  the  hearse  ? " 

"  I  wouldna'  say  but  we 
might ;  the  guidwif e  kind  o' 
mentioned  it.  I  think  it's 
pomp  and  vanity  mysel',  and 
Uncle  John  was  a  man  o'  nae 
pretences :  the  cart  would  suit 
him  fine.  There's  nae  great 
grandeur  called  for  wi'  a  man's 
remains." 

"Deed  no!  At  the  best 
we're  a  wheen  o'  worms ! " 


"But  the  guidwife's  aye  for 
a  bit  o'  style ;  ye  ken  yoursel' 
what  wives  are,  Mrs  Nish.  She 
bade  me  ask  what,  aff  and  on, 
might  be  the  hire  o'  the  hearse 
for  Friday." 

"  Poor  body  !  She'll  be  the 
ane  to  miss  him;  he  was  so 
evendoon  and  regular " 

"  As  regular  as  the  clock ! 
She  used  to  say  she  could  boil 
the  kettle  on  him.  And  he 
was  aye  that  fond  o'  you ! 
His  wife,  ye  mind,  was  your 
husband's  second  cousin.  What 
did  ye  say  about  the  hearse  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  fifteen  shillings; 
is  the  mistress  well  ?  " 

The  bereaved,  with  a  drama- 
tic start,  —  "My  God!  mem, 
fifteen  shillin's!  David  Wat- 
son's widow  last  week  paid  but 
ten,  they're  tellin'  me." 

"  I'm  no'  denyin'  't,  but  ye 
see  she  was  a  widow, — for 
widows  it's  always  ten;  puir 
things !  it's  their  only  consola- 
tion." 

After  this  fashion  haggled 
the  customers  for  Mrs  Nish's 
hearse :  her  long  experience 
had  given  her  the  skill  to 
guess,  in  the  first  few  sentences 
of  such  an  interview,  within  a 
shilling  or  two  of  what  was 
a  proper  fee  for  the  vehicle ; 
only  once  or  twice  had  she 
given  the  bereaved  her  lowest 
terms,  to  be  shocked  a  little 
later  at  the  news  of  handsome 
legacies. 

"  Folks  '11  get  an  awfu'  sur- 
prise when  I  die,"  said  Makum 
Ross,  the  merchant,  to  her 
slyly,  once;  he  was  a  miser 
whose  aim  in  life  was  to  die 
worth  fifteen  hundred,  which, 
for  his  sins  (that,  like  all  the 
worst  of  sins,  had  cost  him 
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nothing)  he  meant  to  bequeath 
to  the  Free  Church. 

"  You'll  maybe  get  an  awfu' 
surprise  yoursel',  Makum," 
said  Mrs  Nish,  with  sinister 
meaning. 

"  Dod !  she's  sharp  in  the 
tongue,  but  I'll  hae  repartee 
for  her  yet,"  he  had  remarked, 
chagrined,  as  he  left  her 
presence,  attended  by  the  wild 
guffaws  of  farmers  in  for  a 
wool  market,  and  he  had  the 
laugh  against  her  at  the  end, 
if  a  sense  of  humour  goes  with 
middling  honest  Scottish  mer- 
chants to  the  shades.  When 
he  died  his  sister  came  to  the 
inn. 

"  Makum  and  you  were  aye 
good  frien's;  he  thought  the 
world  o'  ye,"  she  said  to  Mrs 
Nish,  who  hated  to  do  business 
with  her  sex. 

"A  worthy  gentleman  !  "  said 
the  landlady,  "  ye'll  miss  him 
sore,  but  ye  have  aye  the  con- 
solation that  he  died  respected. 
Ye'll  be  ettlin'  on  the  hearse  ; 
I'm  glad  it's  just  been  newly 
painted.  I  never  saw  it  look 
so  braw, — five  books  o'  genuine 
gold  Willie  Crombie  took  to 
the  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
and  ye  never  saw  such 
trumpets  ! " 

"It  wasna'  the  hire  o'  the 
hearse  I  ca'd  about,"  said 
Makum's  sister,  with  a  bitter 
woman's  satisfaction,  "it's  an 
awfu'  pity  about  his  will, — 
every  penny  to  the  kirk,  but 
a  hundred  pounds  for  a  parish 
hearse  to  be  kept  for  the  use  o' 
a'  and  sundry  by  the  Mort- 
cloth  Fund!" 

So  passed  away  the  glory  of 
Mrs  Nish's  hearse :  its  rival 
cut  her  prices  down  to  the  cost 


of  plain  post-hiring,  and  would 
have  driven  the  seraphim  and 
the  cherubim  completely  from 
the  field  if  it  had  not  been  a 
hearse  of  startling  new  design, 
with  no  black  plumes,  and  sides 
of  glass,  which  made  a  burial 
"far  mair  melancholious  than 
there  was  ony  need  to  be,"  as 
some  of  the  natives  said,  who 
were  used  to  obsequies  where 
the  leading  rdle  was  not  so 
ostentatious.  "It's  makin'  a 
parade  o'  the  departed !  And 
there  was  something  nice  and 
cheery  in  the  look  o'  the  golden 
angels  wi'  their  trumps,"  said 
they. 

Fat  days  then  for  the  Mort- 
cloth  Fund !  Its  revenues  ac- 
cumulated till  they  became  a 
kind  of  incubus,  which  was 
finally  made  less  on  one  occa- 
sion by  a  Mort- cloth  Ball. 
Behold  the  folk  of  Schawfield 
jigging,  then,  in  Mrs  Nish's 
hostelry.  Watty  Fraser  with 
his  fiddle,  perched  high  in  the 
nook  of  the  big  bow-window, 
shut  his  eyes,  and  pumped 
with  ecstasy  from  the  unseen 
source  of  the  music  that 
bubbles  and  gleams  eternally 
about  the  world  :  'twas  as  if 
he  tickled  the  young  girl  Joy, 
and  made  her  laugh.  The 
floor  rocked  under  the  mighty 
tread  of  the  country  dance  and 
the  beat  of  the  strathspey.  A 
velvet  pall  should  have  been 
hung  for  banner  under  the 
chandelier,  —  memento  mori, — 
the  innocent  cause  of  all  this 
gaiety,  but  Schawfield  had  its 
sense  of  the  proprieties  ;  it 
called  the  dance  the  Jubilee 
Celebration,  and  the  pall  was 
absent,  in  the  darkness  of  its 
kist  within  the  vestry  of  the 
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silent  kirk,  under  the  mourning 
unforgetting  trees.  Play  up 
then,  Watty !  another  dance ; 
give  us  "  The  Miller  o'  Dron  " 
or  "  The  Wind  that  shakes  the 
Barley " ;  landlady,  make  the 
old  mell  gurgle,  and  send  in 
another  bowl  ;  are  we  not 
young  ?  and  it  is  long  till 
morning. 

In  a  little  room  behind  the 
bar,  to  which  the  scuffle  of  the 
dance  and  the  stampede  of  the 
young  men  charging  across  the 
floor  for  partners  came  like 
gusty  rumours  of  the  sea  each 
time  the  door  was  opened  to 
let  in  another  loaded  tray,  four 
or  five  worthies  sat,  too  fat, 
old,  or  sedate  for  dancing, 
doing  their  best  to  lower  the 
credit  side  of  the  Mort- cloth 
treasurer's  intromissions. 

"That's  right,  Johnny!  be 
always  oomin'  in  with  it  in 
quantities ;  it'll  no'  go  wrang," 
said  Fleming  of  Clashgour, 
the  farmer,  whose  bosom  ever 
swelled,  and  whose  interest  in 
another  world  than  that  of 
nowt  and  sheep  invariably 
awoke  at  the  sound  of  jing- 
ling glasses. 

"Man  !  there's  one  thing 
vexes  me,"  said  Jamie  Birrell, 
the  Writer,  plowtering  with 
his  toddy -ladle,  and  his  rosy 
face  all  glistening.  "  It's  that 
the  Captain's  such  a  recent 
widower;  he  would  have  fair 
delighted  in  the  evening's 
entertainment." 

"I  havena'  seen  him  dance 
since  he  was  married,"  said 
the  banker.  "The  last  time 
we  saw  him  shake  a  jovial 
leg  was  at  his  home-comin', 
when  he  led  the  Grand  March 
and  Triumph  wij  his  cook. 


1 1  never  saw  her  equal  at 
an  entree,'  said  he,  with  an- 
other fling — though  it's  known 
very  well  he  could  live  on 
brose  himseP  if  his  frien's 
were  well  set  up  in  dainties ; 
and  he  waited  on  her  at  the 
supper  like  a  titled  lady." 

"Makin'  her  mighty  blate 
and  ashamed  o'  hersel',"  added 
the  lawyer.  "  That's  the  worst 
o'  Sir  Andrew's  democratic 
cantrips;  they're  well  meant, 
but  cursedly  embarrassing  to 
the  folk  he  plays  them  on. 
The  cook  would  have  been 
better  pleased  wi'  a  touslin' 
frae  the  gardener.  But  what 
can  ye  make  o'  the  selfsame 
gentleman?  He's  droll,  and 
that's  the  lang  and  the  short 
o't"  ("droll,"  in  Schawfield, 
signifying  something  approach- 
ing amiable  lunacy).  "  If  he 
wasn't  droll  there  wouldn't  be 
all  this  surplush  in  the  Mort- 
cloth  Fund,  and  we  wouldn't 
be  having  our  ordinar'  Friday 
night  sederunt  spoiled  by  idiots 
posturin'  to  Watty  Fraser's  old 
birch  fiddle." 

It  was  the  year — it  was  in- 
deed the  very  week — on  which 
the  new  schoolmaster  came  to 
Schawfield — a  poor  east  coun- 
tryman with  no  head  for  a 
dram,  as  it  turned  out  later; 
but  as  yet  this  fatal  disability 
was  undecerned,  and  he  sat 
with  the  other  worthies  in 
the  parlour,  looking  desper- 
ately jovial,  but  sinfully,  slyly 
pouring  most  of  the  mercies 
down  the  table-legs. 

"I  don't  understand,"  he 
exclaimed  in  his  high  -  piped 
voice.  "It's  not  the  laird 
who's  giving  the  party,  is  it  ?  " 
And  Clashgour,  with  a  "  Ha ! 
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ha !  that's  a  good  one ! "  rum- 
bled into  convulsive  laughter 
at  the  notion  of  the  laird 
signalising  his  release  from  the 
wrong  wife  by  a  ball. 

"Not  exactly,  Mr  Divvert, 
not  exactly,"  said  the  lawyer 
drily.  "  The  circumstances 
would  scarcely  warrant  that 
with  strict  propriety.  To  let 
you  know,  his  wife  —  peace 
with  her! — died  some  months 
ago,  and,  as  baronets  most  pro- 
perly pay  more  for  their  burials 
than  common  folk,  there  was 
a  sudden  augmentation  of  the 
Mort  -  cloth  Fund  that  only 
such  an  occasion  as  this  could 
restore  to  its  old  sufficient 
and  safe  balance  in  the  Union 
Bank.  Do  you  take  me,  Mr 
Divvert — do  you  take  me?" 

"Good  Lord!"  cried  the 
dominie,  "I  was  not  aware  of 
the  circumstances.  Might  it 
not  seem  a  bit  incongruous  to 
Sir  Andrew  if  he  learned  that 
his  hearse  and  mort-cloth  fees 
paid  for  —  paid  for  our  con- 
viviality ?  " 

"That  shows  ye  don't  ken 
Captain  Cut  —  Sir  Andrew — 
nor  his  story,"  said  the  law- 
yer, "and  that  ye  don't  ken 
Schawfield  very  well  either, 
or  ye  would  know  that  there's 
little  chance  of  any  rumour 
reaching  Sir  Andrew  that 
would  vex  him.  By  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  it's  the  semi- 
jubilee  year  of  the  Mort-cloth 
Fund,  and  ye're  expected  to 
assume  that  it's  that  we're 
celebrating.  Not  that  the 
Captain's  feelings  need  on  this 
occasion  be  very  scrupulously 
considered,  for  the  death  of 
his  poor  departed  in  the 
spring  was  of  the  nature  of 


release  for  both  of  them  —  at 
least,  it  might  be  so  consid- 
ered by  any  other  husband 
than  Sir  Andrew.  How  he 
would  look  on  anything,  I 
would  not  take  it  on  me  to 
jalouse ;  and  he  may  be  break- 
ing his  heart  for  her  for  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary." 

Still  the  dominie  looked  be- 
wildered and  the  company 
mysterious,  nodding  their 
heads  like  mandarins. 

"  A  delicate  woman,  —  the 
wrang  ane  a'thegither,"  hinted 
the  banker  with  a  wink. 

"  A'  a  mistake !  Maist  de- 
plorable ! "  conveyed  Clashgour 
in  a  husky  whisper.  "  But  he 
was  game,  man,  game,  and 
stuck  to  it  like  a  man ! " 

"  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
of  it,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Of  course  not,"  agreed  the 
lawyer.  "It's  quite  between 
ourselves  in  Schawfield,  —  a 
kind  of  family  affair, — and  I 
trust  it  will  go  no  further." 

"I'm  nothing  if  not  dis- 
creet," the  dominie  assured 
him,  so  eager  for  the  story  that 
he  choked  on  the  first  honest 
gulp  he  had  made  at  his  toddy- 
glass. 

"There  was  a  time,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  yonder,"  said 
the  lawyer,  settling  back  in 
his  chair,  "when  two  sisters, 
daughters  of  an  Indian  officer, 
came  for  a  month  to  a  lodge 
that's  over  the  way  by  Whit- 
farland,  with  their  father. 
Jardynes  they  were  called — 
Lucy  and  Jean  Davinia.  I'm 
no  great  judge  of  the  sex  my- 
self, but  here's  our  friend 
Clashgour,  he's  made  them  a 
kind  o'  a  speciality.  What  do 
ye  say,  Clashgour  ?  " 
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The  farmer  raised  his  hands 
in  the  gesture  of  a  man 
whose  admiration  almost 
stifled  words.  "A  clipper!" 
he  exclaimed  with  fervour. 
"  Such  a  carriage !  and  such 
style ! " 

"Just  that!''  Mr  Birrell 
broke  in  impatiently.  "  If  ye 
get  off  on  that  key  there's  no 
stopping  ye.  Premise,  Mr  Div- 
vert,  that  one  was  a  most  ex- 
traordinar'  fine  young  lass,  the 
other  in  mind  and  body  no 
way  to  compare  wi'  her.  In 
the  ordinar'  course  the  laird 
should  have  called  on  the  Jar- 
dynes,  but  the  customary  bee 
was  in  his  lordship's  bonnet — 
this  time  about  the  folly  of 
social  calls  and  suchlike  cere- 
mony,— and  he  left  the  duty  to 
his  aunt  Amelia.  She  came 
back  loudly  singing  the  praise 
of  the  bonny  sister.  As  her 
swans  are  apt  to  be  geese  in 
the  long-run,  Sir  Andrew  was 
no  way  impressed  by  her  ac- 
count of  what  he  missed  by 
refusing  to  go  to  Whitfarland, 
and  was  only  to  be  set  right  on 
that  point  the  very  day  before 
the  Jardynes  left  for  India.  It 
was  the  Sabbath :  he  had  been 
to  the  kirk,  in  one  of  his  droll 
relapses  into  an  interest  in  the 
faith  of  his  fathers,  and  he 
saw  the  lassie  worshipping. 
I  think,  mysel',"  said  the  law- 
yer in  a  pawkier  key,  strok- 
ing his  rosy  face,  "that  a 
woman  never  looks  better  than 
under  these  particular  circum- 
stances, if  one  is  young  enough 
to  have  an  interest  of  the  kind 
and  it's  not  too  devout  an  hour 
for  the  observer.  What  do 
you  think  yoursel',  Clashgour  ? 
You're  winkin',  eh  ?  At  any 


rate,  the  lady  took  the  Cap- 
tain's eye,  and  I  daresay  he 
was  not  the  only  one  that  day 
for  whom  she  spoiled  Dr  Cleg- 
horn's  sermon.  The  Captain 
dragged  his  aunt  forward  for 
an  introduction  when  the  kirk 
had  skailed,  and,  well,  that's 
the  reason  why  we're  here  at 
the  Mort-cloth  Ball." 

Jamie  Birrell  was,  in  his 
way,  an  artist;  he  liked  in 
debate,  or  speech,  or  story  to 
keep  his  hearers  balanced  for 
a  little  on  the  brink  of  climax, 
and  the  eager  interest  of  the 
dominie's  eye  was  ample  min- 
istry to  his  vanity. 

"  Awfu'  unfortunate !  Might 
hae  happened  to  ony  man ! " 
said  Clashgour,  spilling  the 
surplus  snuff  from  a  tiny  ivory 
spoon  on  the  terraced  front  of 
his  waistcoat  as  he  fed  a  capa- 
cious nose,  and,  lest  the  nar- 
rative should  be  spoiled  by 
clumsy  interpolation,  the  lawyer 
hurried  to  its  close. 

"Sir  Andrew  walked  and 
talked  for  five  -  and  -  twenty 
minutes  with  the  sisters ;  found 
the  one  a  tonic  to  his  wit  and 
a  joy  to  his  carnal  eye,  and  the 
other  but  her  feeble  echo.  He 
went  home,  I'll  warrant,  with 
his  head  bizzing,  and  it  looked 
like  the  end  of  it,  for  the 
Jardynes  sailed  in  the  morn's 
morning.  But  the  ship  they 
sailed  in  met  with  stormy 
weather,  was  wrecked  near 
Madras  under  circumstances 
that  filled  the  newspapers,  and 
Colonel  Jardyne  was  drowned. 
Full  of  compassion  for  the 
orphan  girls — particularly  the 
tall  one — Sir  Andrew  sent  Miss 
Jardyne  the  condolence  of  his 
Aunt  Amelia  and  himself,  and 
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it   was   the   start   of   a    corre- 
spondence." 

"I  understand!  I  see!  I  see!" 
cried  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
company  watched  his  face  with 
zest,  and  still  nid-nodded  like 
mandarins. 

"  Miss  Jean  Davinia  Jardyne 
could  be  a  most  clever  hand 
at  a  letter,  it  would  seem;  it 
was  not  many  months  till  Sir 
Andrew  and  she  were  plying 
an  ardent  correspondence  where- 
in every  thought  she  revealed 
was  born  companion  to  his  own 
convictions.  He  proposed,  ram- 
stam,  by  telegraph ;  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  lady  came  home 
in  the  care  of  a  relative  that 
he  might  marry  her.  If  it  was 
not  at  the  kirk  door  he  met 
her  first,  it  was  gey  near  it, 
and  he  saw  his  Aunt  Amelia's 
blunder — he  had  brought  home 
the  wrong  lass!" 

"Bless  my  soul,  you  don't 
tell  me  he  married  her  ! "  cried 
the  dominie,  and  the  company 
nodded  on  like  mandarins. 

"  In  faith  he  did  !  You  would 
not  doubt  it  for  a  minute  if 
you  knew  him.  You  see  the 
fault  had  not  been  hers,  save 
in  the  one  dubious  particular 
that  she  had  got  the  inspira- 
tion for  her  letters  to  the  Cap- 
tain from  her  younger  sister, 
who,  in  correspondence  with 
another  lover,  and  one  she 
was  to  marry  some  months 
later,  had  put  a  vast  amount 
of  genuine  feeling  into  her 
sister's  pen.  The  Captain,  al- 
ways kind,  said  never  a  word 
of  his  disappointment,  but 
put  a  plausible  face  on  his 
reception  of  his  unexpected 
bride,  and  married  her  there 
and  then  without  letting  her 


know  he   had   so  cruelly  been 
deceived." 

"  It  beats  all !  What  a  quix- 
otic creature  !  "  cried  the  ex- 
cited schoolmaster,  taking  an- 
other sip  of  toddy, — with  a 
properer  enthusiasm  for  the 
manifold  and  fantastic  quirks 
of  human  nature  he  might, 
as  we  sometimes  thought  in 
Schawfield,  have  been  as  good 
as  his  neighbours  at  the  bottle, 
and  lived  as  long  as  they  did. 
"  And  yet,  do  you  know,  there's 
a  likeable  side  to  a  folly  of  that 
kind.  I  could  not  do  it  myself, 
but  I  admire  the  man  who's  fit 
for  it.  It  shows,  do  you  know, 
a  noble  abnegation."  He  aired 
the  sentiment  —  guileless  Mr 
Divvert ! — as  if  it  were  a  new 
philosophic  truth  now  for  the 
first  time  discovered,  and  the 
mandarins  looked  each  other 
in  the  eye,  uneasy  to  find  the 
Forfar  body  was  so  shallow, 
shallow ! 

"That  is  an  idea  that  whiles 
occurred  to  ourselves,"  re- 
marked Jamie  Birrell  slyly. 
"  You'll  find  few  in  Schawfield, 
Mr  Divvert,  who  would  call 
Sir  Andrew  anything  but  the 
perfect  gentleman." 

"  See  him  on  a  horse  ! "  sug- 
gested Peter  Wyse. 

"Or  sailin'  a  boat,  or  swim- 
min',"  said  the  banker  in  tones 
even  more  admiring. 

"Hear  him  laugh!"  said 
Clashgour,  "it's  smittal — his 
laugh ;  and  he  can  get  on 
better  terms  wi'  a  stranger  in 
ten  minutes  than  maist  o'  us 
could  get  in  a  fortnight,  even 
across  a  bottle." 

"And  you're  only  on  his 
surface  even  then,"  remarked 
the  lawyer,  shutting  a  mouth 
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like  a  letter-box.  "  The  rarest 
qualities  of  the  laird  are  only 
gotten  at  on  close  acquaintance ; 
he  has  a  thousand  hare-brained 
notions  I  daren't  air  myself, 
or  my  business  would  go  to 
stramash,  but  sometimes — only 
sometimes,  mind  ye — they  find 
a  curious  pleasant  agreement 
in  my  mind,  and  look  like  con- 
victions a  body  would  die  for, 
if  one  was  young  enough,  and 
living  wasn't  so  much  more 
comfortable,  being  a  thing 
one's  used  to." 

Watty  Fraser's  fiddle  jinked 
drowsily  over  the  measures  of 
"  The  Haymakers,"  slurring 
whole  bars,  content  to  give 
only  the  accent  to  the  dancers. 
"  It's  near  the  end,  I  can 
hear,"  said  Clashgour  regret- 
fully, thinking  of  six  miles  on 
horseback  that  must  be  covered 
before  he  got  home  to  bed. 

"He's  young,— he'll  likely 
marry  again,"  remarked  the 
schoolmaster,  already  affected 
by  the  Sohawfield  interest  in 
Sir  Andrew's  future.  An  hour 
ago  he  had  been  itching  to  be 
home;  now  he  would  bide  till 
broad  daylight  if  he  could 
gossip  about  the  baronet. 

"I  wouldn't  wonder,"  said 
the  lawyer,  yawning.  "  Wha's 
for  hame?  If  I  was  him,  and 
o'  the  marryin'  kind,  I  would 
tak'  Norah !  " 

The  company,  all  but  the 
Forfar  alien,  looked  at  him 
with  some  surprise ;  he  seemed 
to  realise,  himself,  in  a  second, 
he  had  been  too  free,  and  shut 
the  letter-box  mouth  with  a 
snap  of  some  ferocity. 

They  all  streamed  out  into 
the  lobby  among  the  retiring 
dancers,  and  out  into  the  street. 


Clashgour  scrugged  down  his 
cap  upon  his  forehead,  threw 
a  reluctant  leg  across  the  sad- 
dle, audibly  commended  himself 
to  God,  and,  glucking  horribly 
with  ale  as  he  posted  to  an 
easy  trot,  disappeared  up  the 
lamp-lit  lane  that  led  to  the 
dark  surrounding  country  full 
of  brooks,  declivities,  and  other 
hazards.  "  There  gangs  a  d — n 
good  horse ! "  said  the  banker, 
buttoning  his  topcoat,  listening 
to  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  on 
the  broken  causeway.  "It'll 
take  him  hame  some  day  deid ; 
Clashgour  should  be  teetotal." 
And  himself  meandered  home 
with  a  sappy  sense  of  well- 
being,  apparently  possessor  of 
himself,  as  he  could  not  wholly 
be  in  other  hours,  having  for 
the  nonce  a  poet's  exaltation, 
thinking  the  world  magnifi- 
cent !  magnificent !  Young  folk, 
wrapped  against  the  morning 
chill,  walked  off  from  the  door 
of  the  inn  with  the  rhythm  of 
the  fiddler  still  in  their  feet; 
their  chatter  and  laughter 
sounded  down  the  street,  and 
sank  to  whispers  in  the  closes. 
Watty  Fraser,  with  his  violin 
wrapped  in  baize,  an  Orpheus 
half-asleep,  and  a  portion  of 
art's  reward — a  knuckle  of  ham 
in  his  coat-tail  pocket, — sought 
his  attic.  The  solemn  little 
town  took  on  for  a  space  a 
revel  spirit,  as  the  woods  wake 
up  and  twitter  sometimes  just 
before  the  dawn.  Quick,  one 
by  one,  the  windows  darkened 
in  the  inn,  as  Mrs  Nish,  the 
canny  woman,  hurried  about 
the  house  like  a  virgin  anxious 
of  her  oil ;  and  the  last  of  the 
merry-makers,  having  drawn  a 
final  glass  before  the  bar,  were 
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left  outside  a  banging  door. 
High  on  the  steeple  clanged 
the  hour  of  five,  and  echoed 
among  the  hills,  and  Divvert, 
counting  the  strokes  incredu- 
lously, realised  that  every  peal 
smote  him  inside  the  skull  with 
a  pang  of  headache. 

"Dash  it!"  he  said  to  the 
Writer,  "I'm  little  used  to 
hours  like  these,  nor  to  all  this 
toddy.  I  was  wiser  sleeping 
among  my  books,"  and  Mr 
Birrell  chuckled.  He  listened 
to  the  dying  rumour  of  revelry 
down  the  street,  and  looked  at 
the  sky,  where  an  old  moon 
sliced  her  way  through  a 
welter  of  night  and  cloud. 
"Books!"  said  he.  "With 
less  devotion  to  the  books,  Mr 
Divvert,  you  would  have  had 
a  better  head  for  toddy.  This 
is  Life — Life !  the  thing  that 
all  you  sober  cloistered  gentle- 
men most  deplorably  miss  the 
fun  and  splendour  o'.  On  such 
a  night  did  Dido — did  Dido — 
how  is  it,  now,  the  Captain 
puts  it  ?  Never  mind ;  the 
main  thing  is,  we're  livin',  and 
there's  mony  a  body  deid,  puir 
souls,  includin'  the  Captain's 
lady." 

"This  Norah!"  said  the 
schoolmaster,  pressing  his  brow. 
"  Who  might  Norah  be  ?  " 

"Norah,"  repeated  the  not- 
ary, cocking  his  head  to  the 
side  with  a  forensic  glitter  in 
his  eyes.  "Did  I,  by  any 
chance,  make  reference  to  a 
Norah  ?  " 

"  In  the  room,  you  know. 
You  said  if  you  were  him  you 
would  marry  her." 

"Did  I?     Faith!"  said  the 

Writer,  "  I  trust  I  put  it  more 

grammatically,  not  to  say  more 
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respectfully ;  and,  whether  or 
not,  it  was  an  unpardonable 
liberty.  Mr  Divvert,"  —  he 
patted  the  teacher  ^  with  an 
impressive  finger  on  the  chest, 
— "the  lady's  Norah  only  to 
her  admiring  friends,  and 
among  the  most  reverent  oj 
them's  one  —  James  Birrell, 
M.A.,  Edinburgh.  To  all  else 
she  is  Miss  Grant,  the  Cap- 
tain's ward  and  second  cousin, 
and  to  be  named  with  due 
discretion." 

"Man  !  you  might  be  in  love 
wi'  her  yoursel',  you're  so  par- 
ticular," said  Divvert,  turning 
up  his  collar,  and  the  Writer 
looked  at  him  sternly  in  the 
rays  from  the  fanlight  over  the 
door  of  the  Schawfield  Arms. 

"Mr  Divvert,"  said  he  por- 
tentously, "you  have  something 
yet  to  learn  of  delicacy  and  the 
general  situation.  Understand ! 
— the  general  situation.  I  have 
at  my  age  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  love,  nor  love  with  me. 
I  am  Sir  Andrew's  man  o' 
business,  and  you  will  kindly 
delete  from  your  remembrance 
anything  I  may  have  said  in 
there  among  my  personal  and 
discreet  friends.  The  party  I 
named  is  a  lady, — so  was  the 
dear  departed, — and  we  must 
consider  feelings."  He  put 
his  hand  upon  the  teacher's 
shoulder,  and,  with  his  mouth 
close  to  his  ear  —  "Let  all  I 
said  in  there  be  quite  delete," 
he  whispered  with  profound 
impressiveness.  "You  are  not 
yet  in  the  local  atmosphere ; 
you  cannot  understand  the 
general  situation.  By-and-by, 
with  the  favour  of  God,  you'll 
realise  that  here  in  Sohawfield 
we  are  all  one  family,  from  the 
C 
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laird  himself  to  Watty  Eraser, 
and  we  must  be  loyal.  What- 
ever we  are,  let  us  be  Scottish 
gentlemen." 

So  saying,  the  little  lawyer 
shook  the  teacher  ceremoniously 
by  the  hand,  and  entered  his 
house  a  few  doors  from  the 
inn;  and  Mr  Divvert,  with  a 
head  confused  by  toddy  and  a 


diplomatic  atmosphere  he  could 
not  comprehend,  went  round 
the  back  of  the  church  to  his 
lodgings. 

"  They're  very  sly  ! "  said  he 
to  himself  as  he  went  to  bed. 
"  What  harm  could  it  have  done 
had  Mr  Birrell  been  a  trifle 
more  explicit.  Oh  mighty  !  but 
they're  sly,  sly ! " 


CHAPTEE  III. 


The  Mort -cloth  Ball  was 
ancient  history,  as  all  hilarious 
joys  appear  when  a  season  or 
two  has  gone,  and  the  wedded 
life  of  Sir  Andrew  Sohaw 
seemed  infinitely  more  remote 
to  the  village  folk,  for  whom 
the  Lady  Jean  had  always 
been  an  alien.  Norah  sat  one 
day  with  her  cousin  by  an  open 
window  that  looked  out  from 
Fancy  Farm  upon  a  landscape 
she  had  learned  to  love  in  every 
changing  aspect  of  it ;  she  had 
been  arguing  with  him,  play- 
fully, upon  a  topic  almost  stale 
between  them,  and  at  last,  im- 
patient of  his  perverse  views, 
had  stamped  her  foot  and,  quite 
forgetful  of  the  dozen  years  of 
difference  in  their  ages  and  the 
fact  that  a  month  ago  she  had 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  an 
infant  in  his  care,  had  bluntly 
called  him  silly. 

He  watched  her  flounce 
across  the  room,  with  admira- 
tion. "You  make  me  think, 
lass,  of  a  cat,"  said  he.  "  There 
is  something  feline  in  the  way 
you  put  up  your  back  and  show 
your  claws  upon  occasion." 

"  A  oat !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"Tut!  tut!  "he  said,  "don't 
scratch  ;  you  know  how  fond  I 


am  of  cats.  A  cat  is  the  only 
creature  that  can  enter  a  room 
with  absolutely  unconscious 
dignity,  be  fierce  without 
awkwardness,  and  idle  without 
becoming  fat — not  that  there 
seems  any  danger  of  your 
becoming  fat  or  idle  either." 

The  lady  smiled;  the  flash 
of  temper  that  had  moment- 
arily lit  her  eyes  and  flushed 
her  brow  died  out,  and  she 
sank  into  a  chair  with  a 
gracious  easy  irrestraint  of 
every  limb  that  really  justified 
her  cousin's  hint  at  the  feline. 

"You're  not  so  happy  in 
your  compliments  as  Mr 
Maurice,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Well,  you  know  I  have 
neither  his  privileges  nor  his 
practice,"  said  Sir  Andrew. 
"  How,  if  I  may  ask,  does  the 
bard  of  passion  and  of  mirth 
in  his  appreciative  moment 
designate  your  charms?" 

"Is  it  fair  to  tell?"  she 
reflected  audibly,  looking  out 
of  deep  green  eyes  that  seemed 
sometimes  black. 

"I  am  persuaded  that  Dul- 
cinea's  eyes  must  be  green 
emeralds,"  said  Sir  Andrew  ir- 
relevantly, quoting  the  Knight 
of  the  Rueful  Countenance. 
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"  There  is  no  harm,  I  am 
sure,  in  disseminating  pure 
poetry,  and  in  any  case,  as 
almost  in  loco  parentis,  even 
yet  I  have  some  little  claim  to 
know  if  the  compliments  that 
are  proffered  to  my  late  ward 
and  cousin  are  base  metal  or 
the  true  Parnassian  gold." 

"I  am,  it  seems,  in  bear- 
ing, like  a  Virgilian  goddess, 
a  priestess  carrying  sacred 
vessels." 

"Heavens  !  he  could  say  the 
same  of  our  milkmaid,  Lizzie, 
carrying  the  cogues  of  pease- 
meal  and  milk  to  the  calves. 
I  prefer  my  own  comparison — 
of  the  graceful  and  mysterious 
cat." 

"  And,  sitting,  I  have — what 
does  he  call  it? — the  hieratic 
aspect  of  some  old  Madonna." 

"Ah!  the  dear  lad!  what  a 
sad  evidence  that  poets  and 
lovers  should  derive  from  life, 
and  not  from  literature  or  art. 
You  are  too  cold  to  Master 
Reginald,  Norah ;  a  swain  so 
devoted  and  so  fervent,  though 
so  confoundedly  obvious  in  his 
compliments,  does  not  deserve 
the  snubbings  that  your  play- 
ful and  whimsical  affection  too 
often  bestows  on  him.  With  a 
little  more  encouragement  the 
lad  could  show  you  he  has  the 
stuff  of  a  grand  passion  under 
the  copy  of  Keats  he  always 
carries  in  his  breast-pocket.  I 
dragged  him  out  on  the  yawl  a 
week  ago,  and  sailed  him  an 
hour  or  two  along  the  coast  with 
the  sea  coming  over  the  coam- 
ings, and  I  liked  the  fellow's 
eye — there  was  no  moment  of 
quailing ;  but  the  idiot  spouted 
Byron  !  Great  Neptune  !  — 
Byron  at  such  an  hour — with 


the  nor'-easter  coming  down  in 
black  squalls  and  a  lost  reef- 
pennant  !  I  was  ass  enough 
to  give  him  the  tiller,  while  I 
went  forward  for  a  moment, 
and  he  let  her  gybe.  God 
nearly  had  us  there !  " 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  his  hearer, 
"you  horrify  me!  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  of  it ; 
you  must  not  —  must  not  do 
such  dreadful  things." 

He  had  risen,  and  was  pacing 
the  floor;  the  wind  blew  in 
from  the  open  window,  laden 
with  summer  scents,  bearing 
the  sounds  of  the  valley — the 
reapers'  hone,  the  plunge  of 
the  river  on  its  weirs,  and  the 
scream  of  plovers.  It  blew 
through  her  beautiful  and 
abundant  hair,  and  seemed  to 
pale  the  burnished  olive  of  her 
pure  and  healthy  cheek.  Her 
eyes  stared  troublously;  she 
had  risen  to  her  feet,  and 
clasped  her  hands  together, 
sucking  her  breath  through 
sleet- white  teeth,  her  lips  apart 
and  shuddering. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said  remorsefully, 
"I  shouldn't  have  mentioned 
it ;  and  I  promise  you  I'll 
never  give  him  a  tiller  again." 

"You  make — you  make  me 
furious ! "  she  exclaimed,  stamp- 
ing her  foot.  "You  should 
never  have  had  him  on  board  \ 
you  should  never  have  let  him 
take  the  tiller ;  you  know  very 
well  he  knows  nothing  about  it. 
Had  you  —  had  you  drowned 
Reginald ! " 

"What!"  cried  the  Captain 
mockingly.  "  The  author  of 
1  Aphrodite!' 

'I  spurn  the  sea-billow  and  mock  at 

the  gale, 
For  thee,  Aphrodite ' 
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The  devil  take  it,  Norah !  why 
should  a  man  throw  off  poetry 
of  such  a  briny  flavour  if  he 
doesn't  know  enough  not  to  let 
a  boat  gybe  in  dirty  weather? 
I  like  the  lad  that  he  seems  not 
to  have  thought  the  incident 
worth  mentioning  to  you.  No 
doubt  he's  storing  up  all  his 
emotion  over  the  affair  for  a 
sonnet  in  the  book.  How,  by 
the  way,  goes  the  opus?" 

She  looked  sideways  at  him 
distrustfully,  still  in  a  regal 
humour.  "I  don't  know,  and 
you  are  deliberately  leading 
away  from  the  subject  we 
were  engaged  upon,  which  was 
certainly  not  Mr  Maurice  and 
his  poetry." 

"  Deliberately, — now,  Norah  ! 
you  give  me  credit  for  a  sly- 
ness I  don't  possess.  Reggie's 
gybe  came  into  my  mind  quite 
irresistibly  with  a  twinge  from 
a  broken  rib  I  got  from  a 
swinging  boom  in  consequence 
of  it." 

"  A  broken  rib  ! "  she  cried 
with  knitted  brows.  "That 
accounts  for  your  interviews 
with  the  doctor.  You  are  the 
most  secretive  mortal  surely 
ever  breathed.  Was  it  neces- 
sary to  conceal  such  a  thing 
from  us?" 

"No,  not  absolutely,  but 
judicious.  Discretion  obviated 
explanation  and  alarm,  and  all 
the  fuss  Aunt  Amelia  would 
certainly  have  made  about 
such  a  thing.  A  rib  is  neither 
here  nor  there;  remember  the 
indifference  of  Adam  to  one 
completely  lost." 

"Is  it  painful?" 

"No  more  at  present  than 
Adam's  was ;  if  wives  were 
always  to  be  got  so  easily," 


— he  stammered  as  one  con- 
fused, remembering ;  flushed, 
and  sighed.  "  Norah,"  he  went 
on  in  a  new  voice  altogether, 
quietly,  wistfully,  "does  the 
house  not  seem,  even  yet, 
a  little  lonely?  Something 
chilly's  in  the  morning,  eh? 
We  are  so  quiet  here.  Silences, 
lapses,  pauses,  —  I  can't  ride 
them  down,  —  not  if  I  rode 
the  mare  till  she  foundered. 
Would  you  imagine  there 
would  be  so  much  difference? 
Oh !  a  man  wants  a  wife ! 
I'm  possessed  of  devils,  —  the 
worst  of  devils,  —  old  remem- 
brance and  remorse,  and  the 
days  are  full  of  ghosts." 

"  Go  swimming,  Andy,"  said 
the  girl,  suddenly  all  softened 
with  a  pity  that  welled  up  in 
her  eyes,  and  made  her  bold 
lips  tender  and  tremulous. 

"  Swimming  !  "  he  cried,  fling- 
ing up  his  arms.  "  I've  swam, 
and  behold  the  sea  hath  lost 
its  ancient  efficacy !  Once  it 
could  wash  away  all  care,  cool 
the  fever  of  foolish  nights, 
dispel  the  phantoms  of  the 
mind,  cleanse,  console,  invigor- 
ate ;  now,  by  the  Lord !  it 
might  be  ditch  -  water  !  A 
man  wants  a  wife,  a  little 
wife  to  look  at,  hear,  be  kind 
to.  I  came  to-day  on  a  silly 
novel,  pushed  at  the  back 
of  the  escritoire  in  her  room, 
some  day,  perhaps,  when  she 
heard  me  coming,  and  was 
afraid " 

"  No,  not  afraid,  cousin ; 
Jean  was  never  afraid  of  you; 
she  knew  she  had  no  reason; 
probably  shame,  poor  dear,  to 
be  found  disappointing  you." 

"That  tawdry  volume  gave 
me  as  much  emotion  as  if 
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it  had  been  part  of  herself. 
Ghosts  ! "  He  ran  his  fingers 
through  the  thick  hair  over 
his  temples.  "Do  you  ever 
realise  how  bogey  is  the  world  ? 
—  so  much  is  left  behind  of 
folks  departed.  Their  breath 
is  in  the  wind;  their  cast-off 
clothing  keeps  the  shape  it 
took  from  the  pressure  of  their 
bodies ;  the  sound  of  their 
voices  and  their  footsteps  goes 
for  ever  through  this  unchang- 
ing space.  It  isn't  only  that, 
but  there  are  ghosts  of  touch, 
and  hate,  and  appreciation; 
Jean's  gone,  but  a  wraith  of 
her  haunts  Fancy  Farm,  where 
I  hope  she  was  not  so  un- 
happy, and  whatever  she  cared 
for  here  has  an  aura  about  it 
that  belongs  to  her,  and  what- 
ever she  touched  —  even  the 
stupid  novel  —  is  haunted  by 
the  spirit  of  her  hands." 

He  turned  his  back  upon 
the  girl,  and  looked  out  at 
the  piling  clouds  that  billowed 
silvery  in  the  west  against  a 
sky  intensely  blue.  The  house 
of  Fancy  Farm — once  a  simple 
steading,  but  in  recent  years 
a  little  aggrandised  with  new 
wings  pierced  by  low  wide 
windows,  gables  corbel-stepped, 
and  the  deep  verandah — stood 
upon  a  brae  that  gave  the 
loveliest  prospect  of  the  valley. 
The  brae  sloped  down  in  turfy 
waves  that  ended  at  the  river, 
which  went  over  its  granite 
weirs  with  a  gushing  sound 
that  seemed  to  cool  the  day, 
and  made  its  neighbourhood 
melodious ;  and  over  the  river 
lay  the  tawny  meadows,  popul- 
ous now  with  men  and  women 
and  children  making  hay.  Be- 
yond, the  old  plantations, 


garrulous  with  rooks,  and  over 
them  the  steeple  of  the  village. 
"I'm  afraid  of  getting  tired 
of  this  place,  Norah,"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  an  altered  mood 


again. 


Tired  !     tired  !       It 


was  all  very  well  when  it  was 
Jeanie's  Fancy,  but  now  I'd 
give  ten  years  of  my  lease  of 
life  to  be  back  in  Schawfield, 
and  in  the  sound  of  the  sea. 
Yon's  the  place !  I  should 
never  have  leased  it  to  our 
English  friend, — a  decent  fel- 
low, but  "  —  he  snapped  his 
fingers  and  grotesquely  puck- 
ered up  his  face — "  Schawfield 
is  thrown  away  on  him." 

"At  two  thousand  pounds  a- 
year,"  said  Norah,  twinkling. 

"  Yes  !  yes !  that's  the  con- 
founded thing  !  "  cried  her 
cousin  impetuously ;  "  the  poor 
devil's  not  getting  anything 
like  the  value  for  his  money. 
He  misses  the  romance  of  the 
place :  he  has  only  got  the 
house  and  shootings,  and  the 
sunsets,  and  has  not  the  key 
to  its  magic  garden ;  he  has 
not  the  faintest  hint  of  its  old 
associations.  I'm  defrauding 
Beswick;  I've  half  a  mind  to 
return  him  fifty  per  cent  of 
his  rent." 

"Yes,  why  don't  you?" 
asked  Norah,  looking  at  him 
through  drooping  lashes,  and 
her  cousin  laughed. 

"  You  know  very  well !  "  said 
he.  "  It's  simply  because  I 
don't  happen  to  have  a  thousand 
pounds  at  present  at  my  dis- 
posal. What  money  is  in  my 
name  is  in  the  oddest  corners 
of  the  world, — digging  gold  in 
West  Australia,  lumbering  in 
Newfoundland,  trapping  and 
tracking  furry  things  in  Atha- 
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basoa.  It's  feeding  men  and 
blazing  trails  out  of  the  weary 
worn-out  world  into  the  regions 
of  romance." 

"And,  incidentally,  it's  not 
getting  much  in  way  of  divi- 
dends," said  Norah,  laughing. 
"Andy,  as  a  speculator,  you're 
a  perfect  child  !  " 

He  actually  flushed,  quite 
pleased  as  at  a  compliment ; 
shook  with  the  soft  chuckle 
that  made  Maurice  always 
think  of  old  Melampus  in 
among  the  thickets,  and 
stroked  his  chin.  "  Ha  !  So  ! 
Of  course !  of  course  !  That's 
what  I  want, — the  child's  illu- 
sion, wholesomest  and  cheapest 
of  all  joys.  *  Unless  ye  become 

as  one  of  these '      But  not 

so  very  childish,  Norah  ;  some 
day  Athabascas  will  do  well. 
We  are  growing  the  finest 
fruits  at  Fort  Macfadyen,  near 
the  Arctic  circle.  What  a 
world !  What  a  world  1  Mag- 
nificent !  Here  am  I,  to  the 
carnal  eye,  lounging  about 
Fancy  Farm,  the  prosiest  of 
lives,  but  a  wraith  of  me's 
paddling  a  canoe  and  singing 
chansons  on  the  Mackenzie,  or 
shooting  moose  and  bear  for 
supper.  Great  value!  Great 
value  for  nay  money !  And 
just  yesterday  I  had  a  splendid 
adventure,  —  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling  of  me  struck 
a  new  reef  on  the  Witwaters- 
rand."  He  rubbed  his  hands 
ecstatically. 

Norah       sighed      patiently. 
"What    a    guardian    I've    es- 
caped from!"  said  she.     "I'm 
flad  the  what-do-you-call-thems 
id  not  permit  you  to  venture 
my  money  on  such  fairy  enter- 
prises.    You  go  into  the  Stock 


Exchange  as  if  it  were  a  play- 
house." 

"  So  it  is !  So  it  is !  "  cried 
the  baronet,  quite  delighted  at 
the  idea.  "  That's  the  way  to 
look  upon  it, — like  a  play ;  or 
a  poem  !  That's  why  I'm  sorry 
for  poor  old  Beswick ;  he  takes 
his  Works  in  the  deadliest  ear- 
nest, looks  upon  them  as  a  kind 
of  soulless  congeries  of  mech- 
anism for  grinding  out,  not 
steel  for  railways,  ships,  and 
bridges,  but  gold  for  his  daugh- 
ter's Paris  bonnets  and  his 
own  wearisome  luxuries,  in- 
cluding Schawfield, — but,  with- 
out the  privilege  of  the  magic 
garden.  By  George!  I'd  let 
him  have  the  house  and  shoot- 
ings for  the  rest  of  his  lease  for 
nothing  if  I  could  have  but  the 
privilege  of  a  hut  on  the  place, 
and  a  guarantee  that  he 
wouldn't  talk  Commerce  when 
he  met  me.  I  was  foolish  to 
let  Schawfield,  when  I  think  of 
it.  I  could  have  scraped  along, 
— if  it  weren't  that  it  would 
involve  shutting  up  the  lodges, 
and  paying  off  a  lot  of  men ;  I 
couldn't  very  well  do  that, — 
such  decent  fellows ;  almost  all 
of  them  have  been  with  dad. 
But,  if  it  weren't  for  that,  I 
could  have  rubbed  along  with- 
out letting." 

"You  never  required  to  let," 
said  Norah,  calmly  regarding 
him. 

"  Never  required  to  let  ! 
Good  heavens  !  what  would 
happen  to  Schawfield  as  a 
whole  if  I  didn't?  It  takes 
every  penny  of  Beswick's  rent 
to  pay  the  mortgages." 

"  You  never  required  to  let," 
repeated  Norah  firmly. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you're 
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back  at  it  again ;  you  mean,  I 
could  have  taken  some  of  your 
money  ?  " 

"Borrowed  it,  and  paid  me 
back  when  the  dividends  come 
from  the  fairy  and  romantic 
speculations,"  said  the  in- 
tensely practical  and  frank 
young  person. 

"There  have  been  one  or 
two  rogues  in  the  family,"  said 
Captain  Cutlass,  straightening 
himself,  "but  of  late  we  have 
run  to  common  decency.  I 
like  the  element  of  imprudence 
in  your  proposal,  but  I  thought 
we  had  settled  long  ago  it  was 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  seri- 
ously considered.  My  dear 
Norah,  you  have  yourself  to 
think  of,  —  and  your  future. 
You  will  marry,  and  the  most 
attractively  poetical  quality 
about  Mr  Reginald  Maurice  to 
me  is  that  he  hasn't  as  yet 
made  a  farthing  by  the  Muse 
or  anything  else." 

"Mr  Maurice,  so  far,  hasn't 
done  me  the  honour  of  asking 
me  to  marry  him,"  said  Norah, 
reddening,  and  with  flashing 
eyes  the  Captain  failed  to  see. 

"The  blate  wooer!"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Andrew  gaily. 
"As  I  have  said,  you  treat 
him  rather  cavalierly." 

"  Because  I  am  indifferent." 

"He's  not." 

"  But  I  am ;  that  is  the  main 
thing." 

"But,  my  dear  Norah,  you 
confessed  a  decided  passion  for 
the  fellow  to  me,  and  —  and 
Jean." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  girl,  rising 
from  her  chair  and  clenching 
her  hands  behind  her  back,  "I 
should  never  have  said  so  to 
you ;  you  do  not  understand." 


"  Upon  my  word  ! "  said  Sir 
Andrew.  "I  believe  I  really 
did  not  understand  my  duty 
as  your  guardian,  or  I  should 
have  brought  Maurice  to  the 
scratch  about  you  when  I  had 
the  right." 

She  stared  at  him  with  her 
lips  apart  and  breathing 
deeply,  her  heavy  chestnut 
eyebrows  more  than  custom- 
arily close  together,  her  fingers 
playing  the  tattoo  of  the  devil 
on  the  table  she  had  drawn  her 
chair  to,  conscious  of  a  tremor 
of  her  legs  that  might  betray 
her  even  while  she  sat.  It 
was  a  mercy  that  Sir  Andrew 
Schaw,  in  Norah's  presence, 
ever  was  a  man  considerably 
abstracted  —  rapt  in  inner 
visions ;  often  it  annoyed  her, 
now  she  saw  it  gratefully. 
With  an  effort  she  quelled  the 
coward  flesh  of  her,  and  com- 
pelled in  her  voice  an  ironic 
accent. 

"You  are,  clearly,  in  a  hurry 
to  get  rid  of  me,"  said  she. 

He  did  not  look ;  he  did  not 
contradict  her. 

"Norah,"  said  he,  "I  want 
a  wife,"  and  she  hurriedly 
snatched  a  volume  from  a  pile 
upon  the  table  and  began  to 
turn  its  pages  noisily. 

"You're  more  than  usually 
irrelevant  to-day,"  said  she. 
"I  think  we  might  dispose 
first  of  my  proposition." 

"That's  disposed  of  finally," 
said  he,  in  a  tone  that  left  no 
argument ;  "  Schawfield's  out 
of  the  question,  and  I  must 
make  up  my  mind  to  be  content 
in  Fancy  Farm.  But  the  ghosts 
must  be  dispelled.  Can't  you 
help  me  to  a  wife,  Norah?" 
This  time  he  looked  at  her 
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wistfully,  and  she  found  some 
passage  in  her  book  extremely 
fascinating. 

"I'd  as  soon  recommend  you 
neckties,"  she  remarked,  with 
an  attempt  at  playfulness. 

"And  I  know  exactly  the 
sort  of  wife  to  suit  me,"  he 
proceeded. 

"Listen  a  moment  to  this," 
she  interrupted  hurriedly,  with 
a  laugh,  and  read  a  passage  in 
the  book.  He  listened,  laughed 
politely,  though,  indeed,  the 
humour  of  it  was  not  great; 
plunged  again  into  more  im- 
portant things.  "  She  must  be 
good  and  wise  and  beautiful." 

"  Mormon !  It  is  not  one 
wife  you  want,  but  three,"  said 


Norah.  "  The  age  of  paragons 
is  ended.  If  I  were  you  I 
would  confine  my  requirements 
to  a  single  one,  which  might 
console  me  for  the  absence  of 
the  others." 

"As  what?"  he  asked,  and 
she  looked  embarrassed. 

"What's  wanted  most  in 
Schawfield  —  money,"  she  re- 
plied, with  an  effort  at  an  air 
of  badinage. 

"I'd  prefer  that  she  had 
none ;  my  ideal  lady  hasn't  a 
single  penny.  I  go  out,  like 
Quixote,  this  very  hour  to 
look  for  her,"  he  said,  rising 
to  the  door,  and  Norah,  look- 
ing after  him,  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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PfcRE   CAILLARD. 


BY    EDMUND    CANDLEE. 


WE  were  talking  of  Prophets 
and  Mahdis  and  Incarnations. 
Balling,  the  civilian,  had  known 
Mirza  Ghulam  Ahrned  of 
Quadian,  the  anti-Jehad  man, 
with  his  four  hundred  thou- 
sand disciples. 

"I  never  trust  them,"  he 
said,  "  when  they  smooth  away 
religious  differences.  You'll 
find  the  single  -  minded  man 
who  believes  himself  inspired 
is  a  schismatic." 

I  asked  Malaher  if  he  be- 
lieved in  the  ingenuousness  of 
any  modern  founder  of  a  sect. 

"I've  never  met  one,"  he 
said.  "  That  is  to  say,  not  a 
live  one.  When  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  did  know  a  saint 
once,  but  his  sect  was  post- 
humous, and  he  would  not 
have  approved  of  it." 

Balling,  the  compiler  of 
gazetteers,  wanted  more  in- 
formation. 

"I  am  afraid  he  is  not  in 
your  line,"  Malaher  said.  "  The 
last  time  I  passed  by  his  shrine 
his  followers  numbered  eleven. 
They  may  have  increased. 
You  would  put  them  down 
in  your  census  as  animists." 

"And  the  founder?" 

"  He  was  a  white  man.  He 
was  not  what  you  would  call 
an  ascetic,  and  there  was 
nothing  uncomfortably  intense 
about  him.  He  was  a  big 
man,  with  a  bull's  voice,  and 
a  grip  of  steel.  The  first  time 
I  met  him  he  was  roaring  like 
a  wounded  bison.  It  was  in 


a  forsaken  district  somewhere 
at  the  edge  of  the  Jeypore 
Agency,  a  place  called  Agni 
Hotrodu.  You  get  at  it  from 
Vizianagram,  and  when  you 
are  there  you  make  tracks  out 
of  it  if  you  are  wise.  I  struck 
it  on  the  road  to  big  game. 
The  place  is  in  a  cup,  out  of 
the  way  of  any  breeze.  It 
absorbs  heat.  The  natives  say 
that  Agni,  the  fire  god,  lives 
there  in  a  cave  under  the 
earth.  In  April  you  feel 
exactly  as  if  you  were  being 
turned  on  a  spit,  and  it  goes 
on  getting  hotter  every  day 
until  the  rains  break.  Then 
you  are  boiled  in  steam.  I  can 
believe  that  the  hard  volcanic 
rock  hisses  when  the  first  drops 
strike  it.  1 1  am  cooked  twice 
every  year,'  Pere  Caillard  said 
with  his  huge  bellowing  laugh, 
1  and  I  prefer  myself  grilled.' 
He  was  there  of  his  own  choice. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  his 
beat. 

"Heath  and  I  had  pitched 
camp  at  Agni  H6trodu.  We 
would  not  have  known  there 
was  a  white  man  anywhere 
near  if  our  evening  walk  had 
not  led  us  in  the  direction  of  a 
great  disturbance.  We  hurried 
towards  it  and  found  Pere 
Caillard  at  bay.  He  stood  in 
his  gateway  brandishing  a 
heavy  stick.  In  the  lane  out- 
side a  dozen  or  more  Brahmins, 
whom  he  had  driven  down  the 
path  from  his  verandah,  were 
shouting  and  picking  up 
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missiles  —  sticks  and  stones 
and  clods  of  earth.  We 
noticed  that  he  had  an  ally, 
a  little  aboriginal,  who  kept 
making  darts  from  behind  a 
gatepost.  When  one  of  them 
stooped  he  would  trip  him  up 
or  tug  at  his  loin-cloth  or 
turban  and  scamper  back 
under  cover  again.  For  a 
moment  they  looked  as  if  they 
were  going  to  close  in,  but  the 
priest's  deep  bass  vibrating 
through  the  hubbub  and  his 
whirling  ash  stick  were  enough 
to  disconcert  them.  They 
wavered.  Then  a  lump  of 
clay  struck  him  on  the  chest. 
By  the  time  we  came  up  stones 
were  flying.  Of  course  it  was 
a  rout  when  they  saw  us. 

"  Pere  Caillard  stood  between 
the  gateposts  to  receive  us,  six 
foot  two  in  his  mud -stained 
cassock.  The  sweat  was  pour- 
ing down  his  face.  He  laughed 
a  little  breathlessly,  and  looked 
as  if  he  had  rather  enjoyed  it. 
But  when  I  asked  him  what  had 
started  it  all,  his  face  clouded. 

"'I  cannot  repeat  it,'  he 
said.  'They  blasphemed.' 

"I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
homely  French  accent.  We 
walked  with  him  down  the 
path  to  his  tumble  -  down 
thatched  bungalow.  It  was 
three-quarters  chapel.  His 
own  room  was  barely  furnished 
— a  bench,  a  charpoy,  and  a 
board  fixed  into  the  wall  for  a 
table.  Some  one  had  chalked 
out  a  rude  draught-board  on 
the  verandah  floor,  and  the 
black  and  white  pebbles  pointed 
to  an  interrupted  game. 

" « Teendu,'  Pere  Caillard 
called.  '  Clear  these  away  and 
bring  out  the  bench.' 


"  The  little  naked  gnome- 
like  man  removed  the  pieces 
sadly.  'He  was  winning  to- 
night,' Pere  Caillard  explained 
with  a  laugh. 

"Teendu  was  evidently  a 
free  companion.  He  fought 
and  played  by  his  master's 
side. 

"We  carried  Pere  Caillard 
off  to  dine  with  us  in  our  tent. 
He  made  no  protest — he  was 
the  friendliest  of  men.  The 
type  was  new  to  us  both.  I 
had  not  met  many  missionaries 
in  those  days,  but  the  few  I 
had  come  across  gave  me  the 
impression  of  continually  hav- 
ing their  vocation  before  their 
eyes.  I  was  accustomed  to  the 
professional  manner,  the  sad, 
earnest  consciousness  of  being 
different.  I  knew  the  grave 
and  diplomatic  priest,  with  his 
precarious  little  flock  straying 
in  and  out  of  the  pen ;  and 
the  evangelist  who  is  so  tight- 
ly wrapped  up  in  his  message 
that  his  humanity  has  no  play ; 
and  the  less  certain  type  of 
enthusiast,  who  seems  to  be 
clinging  to  a  standard  to 
which  he  has  attached  himself 
rashly,  and  to  be  always  look- 
ing up  from  it  to  satisfy  himself 
and  others  that  he  has  a  firm 
hold.  Such  a  man  in  Pere 
Caillard's  place  would  have 
folded  his  arms  and  prayed  for 
lapidation.  The  evangelist 
would  have  hugged  martyrdom 
and  called  a  blessing  on  his 
assailants.  The  wise  pastor 
would  have  retreated  gravely 
to  his  house,  barred  himself  in, 
and  prayed  that  the  hearts  of 
his  persecutors  might  be  soft- 
ened. But  Pere  Caillard  did 
just  what  you  or  I  should  have 
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done.  He  was  infernally  angry. 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  not 
the  aggressor." 

"That  is  to  say,  he  was  not 
disciplined  to  his  work,"  Dall- 
ing  said.  "  He  did  not  play 
the  game  according  to  his 
lights." 

"  Perhaps  not.  The  man  was 
a  great  child.  But  think  of 
the  provocation.  It  was  just 
as  if  they  had  taken  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  from  the  altar 
and  thrown  it  in  the  mud.  All 
the  chivalry  of  the  man  was  on 
fire ;  he  was  a  Crusader  for  the 
moment. 

"We  enjoyed  his  company 
that  night.  The  thing  that 
struck  us  most  was  his  cheer- 
fulness. You  would  have 
thought  the  wilderness  must 
have  cowed  him.  You  know 
how  lost  and  abstracted  one 
feels  after  being  alone  on  an 
expedition;  one  is  a  non-con- 
ductor ;  one  has  lost  touch ; 
one  wants  lubricating.  A  few 
months  of  a  place  like  Agni 
HOtrodu  would  turn  the  aver- 
age worldling  into  a  savage. 
Pere  Caillard  had  not  seen  a 
white  man  for  nearly  a  year; 
he  had  not  sat  down  at  a  table 
to  eat ;  he  lived  on  rice  and 
ohapatties  like  a  native,  and 
his  income  was  twenty -five 
rupees  a -month — generally  in 
arrears.  He  had  no  one  to 
talk  to,  and  the  climate — well, 
it  was  Agni  H6trodu.  Pere 
Caillard  was  great  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  entertained  us  with 
stories  of  its  odd  effects  half 
through  dinner.  He  told  us  of 
the  mining  prospector  who  died 
of  heat  apoplexy  and  returned 
the  same  night  for  a  blanket. 
He  resuscitated  the  dead  and 
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buried  old  joke  with  explosions 
of  mirth. 

"The  light  in  his  eyes  was 
of  good  fellowship.  It  was  not 
the  rapt  ecstasy  of  the  ascetic. 
There  was  no  fanaticism  there 
to  support  him  in  his  priva- 
tions, though  you  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  if  he  was 
to  endure  and  keep  sane.  He 
did  not  seem  to  need  it.  He 
had  made  the  one  great  sacri- 
fice, but  he  waved  none  of  the 
insignia  of  renunciation.  He 
enjoyed  a  square  meal.  He 
would  eat  or  drink  or  smoke 
anything  you  offered  him,  but 
he  would  not  express  a  pre- 
ference. That  seemed  his  only 
disability  as  far  as  fleshpots 
were  concerned. 

"By  the  time  the  smokes 
came  round  we  felt  as  if  we 
had  known  him  all  our  lives. 

" '  Will  you  have  whisky  or 
claret  ?  '  Heath  asked. 

" '  Which  you  please.' 

"  '  Will  you  have  a  cheroot 
or  brown  paper?' 

" « Whichever  you  like.  That 
is  —  but  that  is  very  droll. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! '  And  for  the 
next  few  minutes,  as  the  joke 
took  hold,  he  could  not  inhale 
or  imbibe  anything.  We  were 
reduced  to  brown  paper  our- 
selves when  we  had  been  out 
a  month,  for  Heath  left  nearly 
all  the  smokes  behind  for  the 
dear  old  fellow. 

"  Heath  turned  in  early,  and 
I  escorted  Pere  Caillard  home. 
We  sat  up  for  hours  talking 
and  smoking  in  his  verandah, 
and  exchanging  confidences 
like  schoolboys  after  the  holi- 
days. Pere  Caillard  had  no  re- 
serve ;  he  was  the  most  natural 
soul  alive.  I  soon  learnt  all 
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his  history.  When  he  told  me 
that  he  came  from  Meillerie, 
and  that  he  was  not  going 
back,  I  began  to  realise  the 
sacrifice  he  was  making.  It 
was  marvellous.  *  Meillerie  and 
Agni  Hdtrodu,'  I  said,  'that  is, 
Paradise  and  Hell.' 

"'You  do  not  understand,' 
he  answered.  'You  tell  me  you 
are  married.  Would  you  not 
go  to  Klondyke  or  Dahomey 
for  your  wife  ?  Well,  then.  So 
would  I  for  my  GOD.  He  is 
here.  It  is  not  difficult.  Be- 
sides, I  was  told  to  come.  I 
had  no  choice.' 

"I  began  to  understand 
what  it  was  that  he  had  in- 
herited. It  was  nothing  less 
than  the  simple  Apostolic 
faith  in  its  complete  per- 
spective, the  rare  power  to 
visualise  without  the  human 
disabilities  that  attend  it. 
The  bright  outlines  of  his 
faith  were  not  blurred  by  the 
Schools.  He  was  living  there 
with  his  vision,  never  doubt- 
ing, simply  obeying  the  words 
of  his  Master  to  go  out  to 
the  ends  of  the  world  and 
compel  them  to  come  in,  as  if 
he  had  felt  His  hand  on  his 
shoulder  but  yesterday,  content 
without  visible  reward. 

'"Have  you  any  converts?' 
I  asked  him. 

" '  Only  the  Sowarahs.  They 
are  good  little  men,  but  they 
don't  understand.  They  will 
believe  anything  the  last  person 
has  told  them  —  for  a  little 
while,  then  they  forget.' 

"His  flock  was  aboriginal. 
They  came  from  the  Ghats, — 
Teendu  and  the  like.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  converts 
among  the  Hindus. 
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"'None  at  all,'  he  said. 
'Nor  is  it  possible  to  have 
any.  Sometimes  they  come 
and  pretend  when  they  want 
anything,  but  I  discover  it 
and  rebuke  them.  Then  they 
ask  questions  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  They  play 
with  words ;  they  speak  of 
holy  things  lightly,  and  I  send 
them  away.  One  ought  always 
to  be  patient,  but  I  get  very 
angry  sometimes.' " 

"  That  is  not  at  all  according 
to  Xavier,"  Balling  remarked. 

"Pere  Caillard  belonged  to 
the  order  of  St  Francis  de 
Sales.  He  was  a  wild  young 
fellow,  he  told  me,  before  his 
thoughts  were  turned  to  re- 
ligion. It  was  in  Dahomey, 
where  he  saw  some  active 
service  when  quite  a  young 
man.  On  his  return  to  Savoy 
he  passed  through  the  seminary 
— with  difficulty  I  imagine — 
and  became  a  priest.  After 
he  was  ordained  he  visited  his 
people  for  a  month,  then  he 
got  orders  to  sail  within  a 
week  by  a  Messageries  boat 
to  Vizagapatam.  He  had  only 
two  days  to  pack  his  trunk  in 
and  say  good-bye  to  his  father 
and  mother.  Then  he  turned 
his  back  on  Meillerie  for  ever. 

"I  asked  him  if  his  parents 
did  not  protest.  '  No,'  he  said, 
'but  they  were  very  sorry.' 
His  brother  had  not  the  heart 
to  go  with  him  to  the  em- 
barking stage  on  the  lake. 
They  embraced  in  a  hay-field, 
and  Pere  Caillard  left  the  boy 
lying  on  the  grass  with  his 
face  to  the  earth  sobbing. 
His  father  and  mother  came 
to  the  pier,  but  I  can  imagine 
the  old  lady's  face  was  stone. 
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Pere  Caillard  told  me  that  he 
watched  her  standing  motion- 
less there  for  half-an-hour,  as 
the  boat  steamed  away  to- 
wards Geneva.  The  few  words 
in  which  he  described  his  leave- 
taking  left  such  an  impression 
on  me  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
seen  the  white  town  disappear 
myself,  first  the  old  mother  on 
the  pier,  then  the  buildings  one 
by  one  until  one  house  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  an- 
other and  there  was  not  a 
speck  left. 

"  *  Will  you  never  go  back  ? ' 
I  asked  of  him. 

"'No,'  he  said,  'I  have  no 
desire.  Besides,  we  all  stay 
out  here.'  But  there  was  a 
catch  in  his  voice  which  made 
me  afraid  that  his  words  might 
be  a  formula.  We  talked  of 
Meillerie  till  after  midnight. 
I  had  spent  the  best  part  of 
a  summer  in  an  Arcadian  spot 
near  by,  and  I  fancied  that 
Pere  Caillard  was  glad  to  meet 
some  one  who  knew  his  home. 
Still,  I  was  half  afraid  of 
stirring  up  regrets.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  had  disciplined 
himself  into  putting  it  all  out 
of  his  mind. 

"  I  only  once  heard  him 
speak  of  Savoy  again.  It  was 
on  a  grilling  evening  in  April, 
and  an  urchin  in  charge  of 
some  water  -  buffaloes  was 
jumping  feet  foremost  into 
the  village  tank  at  Agni 
Hotrodu.  The  yellow  and 
green  scum  which  he  splashed 
up  was  clear  as  crystal  in  the 
air  with  the  slant  rays  of  the 
sun  behind  it.  'The  splash 
and  the  spray  are  the  same,' 
he  said.  '  It  might  be  the 
lake.'  He  had  shut  his  eyes, 


and  I  knew  he  was  thinking 
of  Leman  and  the  icy -cold 
Rhone  water.  I  knew  the 
little  wooden  pier  from  which 
he  used  to  dive,  looking  across 
towards  Chillon.  A  path  leads 
up  from  it  to  some  scattered 
chalets.  One  of  them  was  his 
father's  house.  I  must  have 
passed  it  often.  I  remember 
the  orchards  in  the  apple- 
blossom  season,  and  in  June 
when  the  sweet-smelling  cows 
used  to  stand  knee -deep  in 
flowers — harebell  and  gentian 
and  scabious.  The  grass  was 
merely  the  embroidery  of  the 
fields;  it  gave  just  the  neces- 
sary relief.  The  flower -fed 
cattle  seemed  more  fragrant 
there  than  anywhere  else.  The 
hay  certainly  was,  though  the 
farmers  of  Evian  abused  it. 
As  I  came  down  from  the 
pine  woods  one  day  an  old 
peasant  lady  gave  me  a  cup 
of  milk.  I  have  often  thought 
it  was  Pere  Caillard' s  mother. 
Their  chalet  was  on  the  left 
hand  as  you  go  down. 

"We  had  to  wait  two  days 
at  Agni  H6trodu  for  some 
baggage  we  had  left  behind. 
It  was  the  end  of  a  brief  cold 
weather,  and  there  were  still 
a  few  duck  and  snipe  on  the 
jhils.  Pere  Caillard  showed  us 
the  country.  On  the  second 
day  he  carried  a  gun,  and  to 
his  great  satisfaction  shot  a 
paddy  bird,  a  snake,  and  a 
whistling  teal.  The  next 
morning  he  walked  with  us 
as  far  as  our  first  halting- 
stage.  We  parted  from  him 
with  regret  and  promises  to 
return  if  we  could  by  the 
same  route.  He  shook  us 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and 
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swung  off  along  the  dusty 
oar t- road  home,  Teendu  trot- 
ting behind. 

"There  is  often  something 
very  pathetic  in  a  disappear- 
ing back.  Pere  Caillard's  was 
broad  enough  to  bear  most  ills, 
and  his  long,  awkward,  con- 
fident stride  might  have  re- 
assured one.  Yet  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  there  was 
something  perverse  in  the 
economy  of  human  destinies 
which  sent  him  back  to  his 
empty  little  chapel  and  the 
Sowar ahs,  who  do  not  under- 
stand, and  the  sullen  antagon- 
ism of  all  created  things  in  his 
wilderness  at  Agni  Hotrodu. 

"In  a  little  more  than  two 
months  we  were  back  again. 
On  the  whole,  we  had  had  a 
fairly  good  shoot — two  bison, 
a  buffalo,  and  a  tiger,  and  a 
few  leopards  and  bear  and 
sambhur.  But  we  had  to 
work  for  them.  It  was  begin- 
ning to  warm  up  when  we 
turned  back.  It  was  too  hot 
for  tents.  In  the  daytime, 
failing  a  house,  the  shade  of  a 
banaan-tree  was  best,  and  at 
night  the  open  air,  unless  the 
west  wind  was  blowing,  when 
one  was  better  in  any  kind  of 
sty  that  had  walls.  We  felt 
the  fire-god  at  Agni  H6trodu. 
He  was  stoking  up  in  good 
earnest  to  receive  us.  The 
streets  of  the  village  were  de- 
serted, and  the  burning  air  was 
refracted  from  the  walls,  be- 
hind which  the  unhappy  vil- 
lagers were  trying  to  doze 
through  the  day.  Did  I  say 
the  place  was  out  of  any 
breeze?  When  the  wind  did 
strike  it,  it  was  a  blast  from 


the  furnace -door.  As  we  en- 
tered Pere  Caillard's  lane,  we 
were  struck  in  the  face  by  the 
grit  of  a  gathering  dust-storm. 
Each  particle  stung  like  a  live 
spark.  We  half -shut  our  eyes, 
and  blundered  on  at  a  run 
towards  the  bungalow.  The 
door  was  opened  furtively  for 
us  by  Teendu,  and  shut  again 
to  exclude  the  pursuing  volume 
of  air.  The  very  lizard  on  the 
wall  shrank  from  the  draught. 

"  Pere  Caillard  was  sitting  at 
his  table  naked  to  the  waist. 
He  greeted  us  as  cheerfully 
as  ever,  and  laughed  at  the 
weather  and  our  plight.  Still, 
it  was  easy  to  see  he  was  ill. 
1 1  have  been  quite  well  in  the 
daytime,'  he  said,  'but  at  night 
I  do  not  sleep — not  until  it  is 
nearly  light.  Then  I  dream 
badly.  I  see  things  and  wish 
I  had  not  slept.'  I  told  him 
he  ought  to  sleep  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"'I  try  sometimes,'  he  said. 
'At  least  I  lie  down.  To-day 
I  was  translating  the  New 
Testament  into  the  vernacular. 
But  it  is  difficult,  especially 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
There  is  no  separate  word  for 
love  or  lust.  You  must  take 
shelter  here.  You  will  not  find 
anywhere  cooler  to-night.' 

"  Our  men  had  taken  in  our 
valises,  and  were  laying  them 
on  the  hot  bricks  of  the  chapel 
floor,  when  we  heard  another 
banging  at  the  door.  Teendu 
opened  it  in  the  same  furtive 
way,  and  admitted  another  fire- 
blast,  enveloping  a  stranger 
half -blinded  by  the  storm.  He 
wore  an  English  silk  suit  and 
a  turban,  and  I  heard  him  say 
he  was  going  through  to  Bini, 
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and  had  ridden  ahead  of  his  drifted  in  the  Backs.  I  skated 
kit  when  he  was  overtaken  at  Lingay.  I  saw  the  meadows 
by  the  storm.  He  introduced  golden  with  marsh  marigolds 
himself  as  Ashgar  Ali,  of  at  Grandchester.  It  was  a 
Hyderabad.  'Weren't  you  at  happy  interlude,  almost  as  re- 
Trinity  ? '  I  asked,  but  the  din  freshing  as  sleep.  When  I 
outside  drowned  my  voice.  opened  my  eyes  he  was  sitting 

"The  room  had  become  al-  up    looking    at    me.      It   was 

most  dark,  and  Teendu  dragged  just  the  poise  of  the  neck,  as 

in  a  charpoy  for  the  stranger,  he    lifted    himself    up   on   one 

There  is  no  question  of  sleep  hand,  that  made  me  certain — 

at  such  a  time,  as  one  knows  it  one  of  those  slight  impressions 

in   a   Christian    country ;    but  that  lie  dormant  in  a  cell  at 

one  sinks  into  a  drowsy  cap-  the  back  of  the  brain  to  recur 

itulation,    a    kind    of    absent-  after  fifteen  years, 

minded  trance  in  which  there  "He   did  not  recognise   me. 

is    staying    power,    until    one  Indeed    we    had    not    spoken 

yields  to  the  malady  which  in-  more  than  half  a  dozen  words 

fects  the  place,  breeding  apathy  to   each   other   at    Cambridge, 

and   surrender.      One   calls   it  but  I  had  heard  a  good  deal 

sleep,  because  one  is  under  the  about  him  after  I  went  down, 

idea  that  life  in  all  climes  is  He  had  been  one  of  the  most 

passed   between    sleeping   and  brilliant  men  of  his  year.     He 

waking :  but  it  is  more  stifling  took   a   double    first    in    Law, 

than  renewing,  and  the  inter-  and  then,  for  some  unaccount- 

mittent  returns  from  it  to  con-  able    whim,   went    in    for    the 

soiousness  are  the  most  physic-  Theological  Tripos  and  took  a 

ally  oppressive  moments  of  the  first   in   that  with  his  tongue 

day.     Dry  hot  stones  seem  to  in  his  cheek.     I  had  heard  he 

be    grinding    in    one's     head  ;  was  a  Sayyid  of  a  good  family 

one's    throat    is    parched,    and  in  Hyderabad, 

one's     perspiring     neck    soaks  "It    was   a   bad    afternoon, 

the  pillow.  I  don't  know  what  we  would 

"I  lay  like  this  watching  have  done  for  a  meal  that 
the  turbaned  man  on  the  evening,  or  how  we  should 
oharpoy.  I  was  wondering  if  have  avoided  being  suffocated, 
he  was  the  man  I  had  seen  if  the  impossible  had  not  hap- 
duoked  in  the  fish  -  pond  at  pened.  Pere  Caillard  had  just 
Emmanuel.  It  was  rather  a  said  he  was  afraid  we  would 
brutal  affair,  considering  he  have  to  keep  the  door  shut 
was  a  foreigner  and  so  by  all  night,  when  a  tremendous 
way  of  being  a  guest;  but  clap  of  thunder  broke  over- 
he  had  deserved  it.  Ashgar  head  and  the  rain  came  pat- 
Ali  —  I  was  almost  sure  that  tering  down  on  the  verandah, 
was  the  man's  name.  He  was  It  only  lasted  seven  minutes ; 
a  fresher  in  my  last  year,  but  we  were  new  men.  Also 
My  thoughts  went  off  wander-  we  were  miracle-bringers,  Pere 
ing  to  cool  places.  I  swam  in  Caillard  told  us.  *  I  believe  it 
Byron's  pool.  My  <  canadder '  is  the  first  rainfall  ever  known 
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here  in  April,'  he  said.     'But 
look  out  for  to-morrow  ! ' 

"  We  were  able  to  dine  in 
the  tent  with  the  fly  up. 
Ashgar  AH  joined  us.  I  found 
the  man  so  interesting  that  I 
thought  I  would  let  him  show 
his  hand  a  little  before  I  be- 
trayed my  knowledge  of  his 
antecedents.  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  met  a  man  so  much 
in  touch  with  the  modern 
thought  of  East  and  West 
alike.  He  had  been  made  a 
great  deal  of  in  London  and 
at  the  Universities,  and  was 
well  known  to  Orientalists  in 
Paris  and  Berlin.  Only  the 
other  day  I  came  across  his 
signature  in  the  'Kevue  des 
Deux  Mondes.'  The  article 
was  on  Pan-Islamism,  and  in 
his  own  excellent  French.  He 
laughed  at  the  Ben  Sef usi  move- 
ment, and  scouted  the  idea  of 
there  being  any  political  danger 
in  it,  as  all  good  Muhammad- 
ans  do,  whatever  their  inner 
thoughts  may  be.  He  was 
more  frank  about  the  pseudo- 
religious  societies  of  the  Hindus. 
You  must  remember  this  was 
nearly  ten  years  ago,  and  there 
was  very  little  talk  of  sedition 
then ;  but  he  gave  me  glimpses 
of  a  good  deal  of  subterranean 
mischief  which  has  since  seen 
the  light  of  day.  He  divined 
the  subtle  currents  of  race 
antagonism  as  no  white  man 
could.  He  laid  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  unrest  while  we 
were  bungling  with  our  thumbs. 
At  the  same  time,  he  under- 
stood us  better  than  we  do 
ourselves.  I  really  believe  he 
was  standing  outside  all  move- 
ments, having  nothing  to  gain 
by  any  upheaval.  But  he 


might  have  been  invaluable 
to  any  official  who  was  in 
the  way  of  putting  him  under 
an  obligation." 

"  What  had  he  to  say  about 
my  friend  of  Quadian?"  Dal- 
ling  asked. 

"Let  us  hear  about  Pere 
Caillard  first,"  I  said.  "  What 
had  Ashgar  Ali  to  do  with 
him?" 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  my- 
self," Malaher  said,  "but,  I 
think,  a  great  deal.  You  can 
imagine  how  amused  we  were 
when  the  dear  old  padre  fell 
foul  of  Ashgar  Ali  and  in- 
sisted on  crossing  swords  with 
him.  You  must  understand 
that  Pere  Caillard's  attitude 
was  polemical.  He  felt  him- 
self bound  to  wrestle  with  the 
devil  wherever  he  met  him 
and  cast  him  out.  Well,  he 
seemed  to  think  he  had  found 
him  in  Ashgar  Ali,  and  he 
felt  himself  particularly  well 
equipped  for  the  fray,  as  he 
had  just  been  reading  a 
pamphlet  on  Muhammad  by 
the  Reverend  Swami  Chetti, 
published  at  the  Baptist 
Mission  Press  in  Madras. 

"  I  had  purposely  let  a  word 
slip  to  let  Ashgar  Ali  discover 
that  I  had  been  a  year  with 
him  at  Trinity.  Hence  the 
talk  turned  to  Cambridge  and 
a  famous  Don  known  to  us 
both,  the  greatest  then-living 
authority  on  Plato.  Plato 
himself  was  the  next  theme. 
Heath  and  I  were  soon  a  good 
bit  out  of  our  depth.  Pere 
Caillard  had  not  followed  from 
the  first,  but  when  Ashgar  Ali 
began  to  talk  of  the  influence 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  spirit  on 
the  writings  of  St  Paul  and 
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the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
faith  he  listened  with  wide- 
open  eyes.  Ashgar  Ali  was 
soon  on  more  dangerous 
ground. 

" '  You  can  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Essenes  all  through 
the  teaching  of  Christ,'  he  was 
saying,  when  Pere  Caillard 
burst  in  angrily. 

"  *  Influence  ! '  he  bellowed. 
'You  speak  of  Him  as  if  He 
were  a  man.' 

"  *  A  man,  certainly  !  Did 
He  ever  lay  claim  to  being  any- 
thing else?  You  can  almost 
see  how  the  myth  grew,  how  it 
was  thrust  upon  the  Church, 
how  His  words  were  tortured 
into  it.  A  few  crazy  enthusi- 
asts perpetuated  a  claim  for 
which  seas  of  innocent  blood 
have  been  shed.  Directly  and 
indirectly  more  victims  have 
perished  by  it  than  by  any 
other  ideal  or  institution.  Yet 
remove  it  and  Christianity  and 
Islam  are  one.  Muhammad 
only  developed  and  systemat- 
ised  the  laws  of  morality  which 
Christ  left  incomplete.' 

"Pere  Caillard  was  furious. 
It  was  unspeakable,  he  said, 
to  mention  Him  and  Mu- 
hammad in  the  same  breath. 
Besides,  he  knew,  he  had 
good  authority  for  saying 
that  Muhammad  used  Satanic 
means. 

"  *  That  is  one  of  the  catch- 
words of  your  patristic  liter- 
ature,' Ashgar  Ali  said. 
*  Divine  and  Satanic.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  differ- 
ence? Islam  does  not  deal  in 
these  mysteries.  You  will  not 
find  any  vague  dreams  of  phil- 
osophers and  visionaries  in  the 
Koran  shadowing  the  eternal 
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truth.  Islam  is  the  gospel  of 
reason.' 

"  *  Reason !  What  Christians 
believe  is  history.  Christ's 
sepulchre  may  be  seen.  Was 
He  lying  when  He  said  He 
was  the  SON  of  GOD?  If  He 
lied,  then  He  was  a  very  great 
r-rogue — the  greatest  r-rogue 
that  ever  lived, — but  you  know 
His  life.' 

"Think  of  Ashgar  Ali  as 
very  suave  and  polite,  with 
spectacles  and  smooth  rounded 
cheeks,  almost  as  red  as  an 
apple,  and  a  superior  cynical 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  which  gave 
the  fellow  a  confounded  look  of 
self-complacency.  I  believe  he 
meant  well,  but  he  was  vain, 
and  had  no  sense  of  humour 
or  perspective.  He  regarded 
every  mixed  crew  as  a  poten- 
tial gallery.  He  argued  with 
this  great  child  as  he  would 
with  a  divinity  prizeman  of 
his  own  college.  His  suavity 
irritated  me :  it  maddened 
Pere  Caillard.  I  am  sure  he 
thought  it  Satanic.  It  im- 
plied indifference  to  issues  of 
the  most  tremendous  import. 
And  there  were  such  ambushes 
in  his  talk.  He  bristled  with 
intangible  weapons.  Poor  Pere 
Caillard  seemed  to  be  inflicted 
with  cramps  and  twinges.  He 
did  not  understand  much  of 
what  Ashgar  Ali  was  saying, 
but  he  would  catch  at  his  last 
word  and  retort  with  some 
missile  from  the  forge  of  the 
Reverend  Swami  Chetti — facts 
more  demolishing  to  Islam 
than  all  the  processes  of  logic. 
I  am  afraid  Pere  Caillard  made 
an  awful  ass  of  himself.  His 
voice  grew  so  loud  that  Teendu 
ran  in  and  fidgeted  behind  his 
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ohair  until  I  was  reminded  of 
the  encounter  with  the  Brah- 
mins at  the  gate.  He  looked 
as  if  he  would  like  to  pinch 
Ashgar  Ali's  nose,  or  knock  his 
turban  off,  or  upset  his  chair. 
I  was  ready  for  any  kind  of 
sally.  In  the  end  Heath 
whispered  *  Time, 'and  we  had 
to  draw  the  Moslem  off.  We 
ought  to  have  done  it  before, 
but  we  were  both  fascinated. 
It  was  the  oddest  kind  of  duel 
we  had  seen,  and  our  friend 
was  the  aggressor  after  all. 

"Pere  Caillard's  anger,  like 
his  mirth,  was  volcanic.  His 
resentment  did  not  last  long. 
Heath's  oharm  and  good-hum- 
our and  my  own  efforts  at 
propitiation  and  the  wine  we 
poured  into  his  glass  without 
hazarding  a  refusal  soon  mel- 
lowed and  appeased  him.  After 
dinner  we  played  bridge.  Pere 
Caillard  had  played  whist,  he 
said,  in  Dahomey,  and  he  knew 
the  face  value  of  the  cards. 
We  agreed  to  play  three  rub- 
bers and  take  him  as  a  partner 
in  turn,  pay  his  losings,  and 
hand  over  all  winnings  to  the 
chapel.  So  the  evening  passed 
away  without  further  discord. 
Ashgar  Ali  was  mulcted,  as  he 
deserved,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
flock,  and  Pere  Caillard  held  all 
the  cards,  and  laughed  a  good 
deal  at  his  own  vagaries  and 
the  eccentricities  of  the  game. 

"'Look  out  for  to-morrow,' 
Pere  Caillard  had  said,  and 
soon  after  we  woke  the  earth 
seemed  to  perspire.  We  had 
arranged  to  stay  a  day  at  Agni 
H6trodu.  Rest  was  good  for 
our  bullocks  and  men,  and 
human  company  for  Pere 


Caillard.  Ashgar  Ali  said  he 
would  stay  on  with  us,  as  he 
had  a  good  many  marches  in 
front  of  him.  He  was  going 
through  to  Bini  to  see  the 
Nawab  about  some  property. 
Before  the  day  was  out  we 
wished  him  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

"  We  were  all  a  bit  irritable, 
and  I  don't  wonder.  There 
was  something  insidious  in  the 
slant  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
which  sank  into  one's  vertebrae, 
and  made  one  feel  sick  all  over 
from  the  scalp  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  Then  we  had  to  pay 
for  our  seven  minutes'  rain. 
The  earth  rejected  its  moisture 
angrily,  and  all  the  while  you 
felt  as  if  your  head  were  being 
held  over  a  steaming  vat.  I 
remember  thinking  that  it 
might  be  cooler  up  a  tree.  We 
rigged  up  a  crazy  punkah  of 
sorts  which  gave  us  faint 
relief. 

"  In  the  early  morning  I  saw 
Pere  Caillard  through  the  door 
of  his  chapel  kneeling  by  the 
altar  in  prayer.  When  we  met 
he  told  me  of  another  sleepless 
night  and  more  trouble  in  the 
hour  of  mystery  before  dawn, 
when  the  spirit  is  irresponsible 
and  nerves  and  fibres  belong  as 
much  to  the  astral  body  as  to 
the  one  we  own.  I  wondered 
what  it  was  he  saw  and  heard, 
what  torments  were  brewing 
for  him  in  Agni's  firepit. 

"Heath  and  I  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  come  on  with  us. 
I  thought  a  long  rest  in  my 
bungalow  by  the  coast  might 
set  him  up,  also  he  ought  to  be 
within  reach  of  a  doctor;  the 
local  Yunnani  Hakim  was  as 
likely  to  poison  him  as  not.  I 
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held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of 
finishing  his  New  Testament, 
but  he  argued  that  he  had  no 
definite  sickness,  and  therefore 
he  was  not  ill.  All  we  could 
do  was  to  promise  to  send  him 
drugs. 

"The  Moslem's  society  was 
not  good  for  our  friend.  All 
through  the  morning  fragments 
of  controversy  were  borne  in 
on  us  from  the  chapel,  mingled 
with  the  jars  and  wheezy  pro- 
tests of  the  punkah.  Heath 
and  I  tried  to  read  in  our  cane 
chairs  but  it  was  no  good,  our 
vital  tissues  had  become  part 
of  the  general  evaporation. 
We  watched  the  verandah 
floor  sweat  and  the  steam 
come  through  the  cracked 
door. 

The  monotone  in  the  next 
room  was  Ashgar  Ali  expound- 
ing Islam  or  investigating  the 
doctrinal  pivots  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Every  now  and 
then  the  priest's  pained  voice 
was  raised  above  the  drone. 
*  The  exception  pruv  the 
r-rule,'  I  heard  him  roar,  and 
I  knew  he  was  defending  the 
sacred  mystery  on  which  the 
fabric  of  his  faith  was  built. 
The  even  voice  of  Ashgar  Ali 
continued.  I  doubt  if  Pere 
Caillard  understood  one  word 
in  ten,  but  the  Muhammadan 
was  glad  to  find  any  one  who 
would  listen  to  him  on  whom 
he  could  produce  an  impression. 
And  Pere  Caillard  was  clearly 
impressed.  He  was  angry  and 
scornful,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  surprised  and  uneasy, 
and  there  was  incense  in 
that. 

;  *  But  he  was  a  polygamist,' 
we  heard  him  say;    'how  can 
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you  respect  the  teachings  of  a 
man  who  had  six  wives  ? ' 

"There  was  no  correspond- 
ing acrimony  in  Ashgar  Ali's 
voice.  He  bore  with  these 
interruptions  contentedly  if 
only  he  could  gain  a  hearing. 
But  Heath  and  I  thought  he 
had  had  hearing  enough.  "We 
intervened  and  persuaded  Pere 
Caillard  to  lie  down ;  he  was 
hankering  after  his  Uriya  dic- 
tionary and  New  Testament. 
We  watched  him,  hoping  he 
would  sleep.  It  was  the  most 
painful  thing  in  the  world  to 
see  his  fixed  open  eyes  straining 
on  the  wall.  The  afternoon 
wore  through  very  slowly,  but 
poisonous  as  the  air  outside 
was  we  could  not  stay  in  all 
day.  In  the  evening  we  left 
Pere  Caillard  under  the  punkah, 
and  strolled  out  to  the  deserted 
manganese  mines  where  one 
might  pick  up  a  few  quail. 
Our  gun-barrels  were  too  hot 
for  our  comfort. 

"It  was  dark  when  we  re- 
turned. As  we  drew  near  the 
bungalow  we  could  hear  Ashgar 
Ali's  dismal  monotone.  We 
missed  the  deep  bell -note  of 
the  priest,  and  I  hoped  he 
was  asleep. 

" '  That  confounded  fellow  is 
at  it  again,'  Heath  said  ;  '  why 
can't  he  leave  Pere  Caillard 
alone.  I  should  like  to  rub  his 
head  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.' 
I  reminded  him  that  Ashgar 
Ali  had  been  ducked  once  be- 
fore. 'I  don't  think  much  of 
your  Emmanuel  fish-pond  for  a 
cure,'  he  said,  and  I  agreed 
that  scum  is  better  for  a 
swollen  head.  I  had  never 
known  Heath  so  bitter. 

"  The  voices   ceased   as   our 
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footsteps  drew  nearer.  While 
I  was  changing  in  my  tent  I 
heard  Pere  Caillard  say  in  a 
tired  voice — '  It  is  all  History. 
Everything  is  supported  by 
evidence.  There  is  only  one 
thing  you  must  take  on  trust. 
And  you  know  His  Life.  Was 
it  likely  He  would  lie  ?  If  He 
did  He  was  a  great  r-rogue. 
But  it  is  all  true.  If  I  did  not 
believe  every  word  of  it  I 
couldn't  go  on  living.' 

"  We  took  Ashgar  Ali  aside 
before  dinner  and  spoke  to  him 
roughly.  There  was  no  more 
controversy.  But  we  could 
not  recapture  the  geniality  of 
the  night  before.  Pere  Caillard 
was  melancholy  and  abstracted, 
Ashgar  Ali  huffy ;  no  one  sug- 
gested bridge.  I  doubt  if  it 
would  have  been  possible.  At 
about  nine  o'clock  the  furnace 
wind  got  up,  and  we  had  to 
sleep  inside  and  shut  every 
door  until  after  midnight.  I 
lay  awake  and  listened  to  Pere 
Caillard's  distressed  mutterings. 
There  was  effort  and  relapse  in 
them,  an  alternate  rhythm  as 
if  he  were  clutching  at  shadows 
and  falling  back.  Every  breath 
was  a  stab  to  me.  I  had  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  I  ought  to 
stay  by  his  side  and  share  his 
vigil :  it  seemed  almost  un- 
brotherly  to  catch  at  the  sleep 
which  had  eluded  him,  but 
there  came  a  point  when  I 
could  not  bear  it  any  longer. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  dragged 
my  bed  outside  and  poured  a 
chatti  of  water  over  the 
pillow. 

"I  was  sinking  into  a  kind 
of  unstrung  sleep  when  I  was 
waked  up  by  a  cry  of  pain.  In 
my  own  uneasy  dreams  Pere 


Caillard  and  I  were  yoked  in 
torment ;  we  gasped  and  panted 
together,  and  laboured  to  es- 
cape. We  were  pursued  by 
the  same  spectres  and  appre- 
hensions. A  subtle  film  of 
peril  lay  between  us  and  all 
security.  We  were  maliciously 
encompassed.  How  far  the 
cry  awoke  me  I  do  not  know, 
because  when  I  found  myself 
standing  by  my  bed  in  the 
path  along  which  Pere  Caillard 
rushed  from  the  chapel,  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  been  with  him  all 
the  while.  I  heard  him  cry, 
'Where  am  I  falling?  I  am 
lost.'  Then  he  saw  me  and 
stood  still.  'You  have  had  a 
nightmare,'  I  said,  '  so  have  I ; 
what  we  both  want  is  a  sleep- 
ing-draught.' 

"  I  walked  by  his  side  to  the 
house,  but  he  did  not  speak. 
An  hour  afterwards,  as  the  sun 
was  rising,  I  saw  him  steal  out 
of  the  compound.  I  longed  to 
join  him  and  comfort  him,  to 
persuade  him  that  to  return 
with  us  was  the  only  way  to 
win  sleep,  and  so  to  fulfil  his 
work.  But  he  looked  so  utterly 
dejected,  and  so  absorbed  in 
the  single  plan  of  escape,  that 
I  had  not  the  heart.  If  only  I 
had  joined  him — as  my  instinct 
told  me.  He  had  opened  his 
heart  to  me.  I  need  not  have 
been  afraid  of  intruding  on  his 
grief. 

"  At  seven  o'clock  a  Sowarah 
came  running  to  the  bungalow 
with  a  message  that  the  people 
in  the  village  were  stoning  Pere 
Caillard.  Another  followed  say- 
ing that  he  was  dead.  Heath 
and  I  and  my  orderly  picked 
up  our  guns  and  followed  them 
to  the  spot.  We  found  Pere 
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Caillard  in  a  narrow  lane, 
propped  up  against  the  mud 
wall  of  a  house.  His  eyes  were 
open;  they  greeted  us;  there 
was  peace  in  them.  Teendu 
supported  his  head.  The 
spawn  of  Agni  Hotrodu  pressed 
round  him,  looking  on  with 
the  half  -  sullen,  half  -  curious 
gaze  of  the  beast  that  has  rent 
a  creature  and  stands  over  it, 
watching  its  dying  movements 
with  suspicion. 

"  The  original  assailants  had 
fled.  We  learnt  that  a  child 
had  died  in  the  night  on  whom 
Pere  Caillard  was  reported  to 
have  cast  the  evil  eye.  He 
had  been  seen  to  take  the 
infant  in  his  arms  the  day 
before  it  sickened.  There  was 
another  story  of  a  human 
sacrifice.  It  was  said  that  a 
male  child  had  been  offered  to 
the  goddess  when  the  chapel 
was  consecrated.  Then  also 
Pere  Caillard  had  been  attacked 
with  stones  and  lathies,  but  he 
had  beaten  them  off  with  his 
great  ash  stick.  This  time  he 
did  not  resist.  In  Teendu's 
words,  'he  stood  still  and 
suffered  everything.  He  had 
ceased  to  desire  life.' 

"Heath  and  I  dispossessed 
the  weeping  Teendu  and  sent 
him  for  water  and  linen.  Pere 
Caillard  lived  through  the 
morning.  He  was  too  weak 
to  be  carried  to  the  house,  so 
we  laid  a  bed  for  him  in  the 
shade  of  a  great  banaan-tree, 
and  did  all  we  could  to  relieve 
his  wounds.  He  looked  at 
them  almost  lovingly,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  stigmata 
of  St  Francis.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  he  had  found  release 
through  them. 


"  He  loved  the  Saint's  book 
of  *  Little  Flowers.'  He  had  it 
almost  by  heart,  and  he  quoted 
from  it  often  that  morning. 
His  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
dwelling  on  some  trial  he  had 
undergone ;  he  seemed  to  think 
he  had  been  tempted  by  Satan. 
I  have  his  soiled  copy  now — the 
cover  warped,  and  tunnelled  by 
white  ants  ;  mosquitoes  pressed 
between  the  leaves,  and  whole 
pages  devoured  by  silver  fish. 
It  reeks  of  Agni  Hotrodu. 
Many  of  the  passages  he 
quoted  are  marked — 

"  '  According  to  the  multi- 
tude of  my  temptations  and 
griefs  will  Thy  consolation 
make  glad  my  soul.  ...  If 
we  have  not  many  a  battle 
and  many  a  temptation  and 
many  a  hindrance,  we  should 
not  be  such  as  we  ought  to  be 
in  the  spiritual  life.  .  .  .  No 
man  shall  deem  himself  a  true 
friend  of  GOD  save  in  so  far  as 
he  has  passed  through  many 
tribulations.  .  .  .  The  worst 
devils  are  wont  to  run  and 
tempt  a  man  when  he  is  in  a 
sickness  or  in  any  bodily  weak- 
ness or  in  any  loss.' 

"Here  was  the  clue  to  his 
trouble.  'I  was  lost,'  he  told 
me.  'I  cried  out  to  Him  and 
found  a  great  emptiness.' 

"Could  it  be  possible,  I 
wondered,  that  the  Moslem's 
theology  had  created  any  such 
solitude.  I  do  not  think  so. 
If  Pere  Caillard  had  any  doubts 
their  source  was  physical.  The 
reiterated  blasphemies  of  the 
day  had  sunk  into  his  brain 
and  engendered  a  new  kind  of 
phantasm. 

"I  do  not  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Ashgar  Ali  shook 
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Pere  Caillard's  faith.  But  can 
you  wonder  that  his  nightmare 
took  the  form  of  doubt  ?  You 
know  what  chronic  insomnia  is 
like,  and  what  kind  of  shapes 
haunt  you  when  you  close  your 
eyes.  Pere  Caillard's  vision 
came  in  the  eerie  hour  before 
dawn.  Think  of  his  sleep -for- 
saken frame  sinking  through 
to  some  strange  limbo,  the 
worn  spirit  encumbered  in  it, 
masterless  and  disinherited  of 
earth,  groping  among  the  dim 
shapes  of  the  chaos  that  envel- 
oped him  grey  and  unappeas- 
able —  shrouding  an  abyss. 
Would  he  not  call  out  to  his 
Saviour?  And  if  moments 
passed  and  he  heard  no  voice 
would  it  not  seem  an  aeon  ? 
Waking  or  sleeping,  no  mote 
of  doubt  had  dimmed  his  clear 
confidence  before.  But  visions 
at  such  a  time  are  more  intense 
than  realities.  I  do  not  think 
that  Pere  Caillard  was  conscious 
of  having  crossed  the  border- 
land of  sleep.  He  only  knew 
that  he  had  thought  himself 
forsaken.  The  thought  had 
come  to  him  that  there  was 
no  Saviour.  Then  he  found 
himself  walking  about  outside 
his  chapel  at  Agni  Hotrodu. 
The  sense  of  having  doubted 
racked  him.  The  tower  of  his 
strength  had  fallen.  He  went 
out  seeking  penance  and  hu- 
miliation. When  they  began 
to  stone  him  he  did  not  flinch. 
He  was  glad,  he  told  me,  think- 
ing that  GOD  had  allowed  him 
to  expiate  his  sin  in  this  life. 
He  died  proclaiming  Christ; 
he  knew  himself  forgiven;  he 
had  fulfilled  his  trust;  his 
blood  was  the  seed  of  the 
Church. 


"So  his  death  was  really  a 
kind  of  euthanasia  :  it  rounded 
off  his  dedication.  And  it  was 
an  escape.  I  should  not  like 
to  think  of  him  grilling  in  his 
firepit  still. 

"  Before  he  died  Pere  Caillard 
called  Teendu  and  made  him 
repeat  after  him  an  epitome 
of  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  He  must  tend  the 
chapel,  he  told  him,  until  some 
other  priest  came,  and  if  none 
came  he  must  keep  the  small 
flock  together  and  worship 
Christ,  if  needs  be  under  a 
roof  of  green  leaves.  He  must 
keep  the  torch  lighted  among 
his  own  people.  The  little 
Sowarah  promised  with  gulps 
and  tears  to  do  his  master's 
will. 

"Pere  Caillard  died  in  my 
arms.  At  the  last  his  thoughts 
ranged  back  to  Meillerie,  the 
cold  blue  lake  and  the  apple- 
blossom,  and  the  hay  and  the 
fragrant  flower -fed  cows.  If 
his  spirit  haunts  any  spot 
on  earth  it  is  his  father's 
chalet." 

That  was  a  soothing  thought 
of  Malaher's,  but  I  could  not 
help  wondering  if  the  spirit 
ever  quite  disengages  itself 
from  austere  ideals.  Would 
not  such  impulses  survive  the 
earthier  inclination  ?  Might 
they  not  be  driving  him  now 
through  a  cycle  of  Agni 
Hotrodus  towards  emancipa- 
tion. 

"But  the  sect.  You  have 
forgotten  the  sect,"  Balling 
interrupted. 

"Why,  yes,  the  sect,  to  be 
sure.  That  was  the  point. 
Heath  and  I  made  the  same 
trip  a  few  years  afterwards, 
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and  passed  through  Agni 
H6trodu.  The  thatched  house 
was  a  ruin,  and  the  chapel 
had  disappeared.  But  in  the 
lane  where  Pere  Caillard  was 
stoned  we  found  a  little  shrine 
under  a  banaan-tree.  Inside 
was  the  strangest  image  ever 
seen.  The  face  might  have 
been  Krishna's  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  unaccustomed 
beard  burnt  in  with  a  charred 
stick.  But  an  odder  thing  was 
that  the  idol  was  draped  in  a 
tight  white  shift  to  the  ground. 
The  significance  of  it  was  just 
dawning  on  me  when  I  looked 
up  and  saw  Pere  Caillard's 
ancient  mildewed  hat  hang- 
ing like  a  hatchment  from  a 
nail  above.  The  old  altar-cloth 
from  the  chapel  was  spread  at 
his  feet,  strewn  with  stalkless 
marigolds.  A  wick  burned  in 
a  niche  by  the  door,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  bearded  clay 
giant  the  lingam  and  the  cross 
were  laid  against  the  wall  like 
supporters  in  a  coat -of -arms. 


I  waited  patiently  under  the 
banaan  -  tree  outside  for  the 
priest.  After  a  little  while  I 
saw  Teendu  approach,  and  I 
knew  that  Pere  Caillard  was 
worshipped  by  the  gentle 
Sowarahs  'who  do  not  under- 
stand.' 

"How  angry  he  would  be. 
Yet  I  think  he  would  forgive 
Teendu.  There  would  be  love 
in  his  chastisement. 

"Why  did  I  quarrel  with 
the  destiny  that  sent  the  dear 
old  fellow  to  his  firepit  in  the 
wilderness  ?  Pere  Caillard's 
flock  were  neither  ripe  for 
Christ  nor  unbelief.  They 
were  ripe  for  Pere  Caillard.  If 
faith  is  given  men  according 
to  their  needs,  if  spiritual  evol- 
ution moves  with  the  same 
slow  cautious  steps  as  physical, 
you  may  be  sure  he  was  the 
man  for  the  hour,  and  the 
Caillardists  of  Agni  Hotrodu 
fall  in  somehow  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  general 
scheme." 
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THE    SWAN. 

The  Author  believes  that  there  is  an  Allegory  hidden  in  these 
lines,  but  he  is  not  sure. 

DOWN  the  slow  current  of  a  lazy  stream 
Floated  a  dying  swan.     The  heavy  day, 
Passing,  had  left  a  weight  of  shimmering  heat 
On  the  tired  air.     No  other  creature  moved, 
Save  for  the  light  mosquito  and  his  kind, 
Ear-fly  and  eye-midge.     In  a  neighbouring  mead 
The  comfortable  cow  forbore  to  moo, 
And,  with  an  air  of  bland  benevolence, 
Matured  the  sidelong  cud.     The  populous  farm 
Gave  forth  no  sound;  and  even  the  ribald  ass 
Found  it  too  hot,  nor  made  the  welkin  split 
"With  the  derisive  relish  of  his  song. 
Oh,  even  as  when  some  mighty  orchestra, 
Tuned  to  the  fray,  for  instant  noise  alert, 
In  flushed  expectancy  must  still  await 
Their  tardy  Captain,  whose  inspiring  beat 
Admits  them  to  their  clamorous  ensemble, 
So  through  that  still  hour  every  living  thing 
Panted  and  paused  for  the  delaying  breeze 
To  cool  them,  and  refresh  their  wonted  psalm; 
"While  down  that  hushed  aisle  of  potential  din 
Moved  the  proud  swan  in  hauteur  to  his  change. 

A  dying  swan.     He  bore  no  signs  of  death. 

Time  had  not  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  plumes, 

Nor  dotage  with  presuming  finger  stooped 

That  settled  air  of  calm  complacency 

So  galling  in  his  kind.     One  might  go  far 

Before  one  found  a  healthier-looking  bird. 

But,  as  he  came,  he  sang.     He  did  not  know 

He  sang,  or  he  had  hardly  been  so  proud. 

Here  was  no  amorous  descant  of  the  dove 

Nor  music  of  the  moon-struok  nightingale, 

But  disconnected,  harsh,  and  immature, 

And  void  of  melody,  and  muttered  forth 

In  broken  spasms  of  soliloquy. 

As  when  some  person  on  a  lonely  road 
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Talks  to  himself,  and,  when  accused  thereof, 
Says  that  he  didn't — so  it  was  with  him : — 

My  royal  home,  farewell ! 

For  I  must  go, 

Whither  I  do  not  know, 
And  cannot  tell. 

Others  have  gone  before. 

Each  of  my  kingly  race, 
Passing,  was  seen  no  more 

About  the  place. 

They  gave  no  parting  word ; 

Without  good-bye 
Each  went,  a  silent  bird; 

And  so  do  I. 

Slowly  I  wander  on. 

E'en  as  my  fathers  passed, 
I  go,  a  soured  and  blighted  swan, 

Mute  to  the  last. 

Thus  far  he  sang,  and,  pausing,  seemed  to  brood 
Darkly  upon  his  wrongs.     And  I,  that  found 
More  peevishness  than  pathos  in  the  bird, 
Waited,  till  he  the  silence  broke  again, 
And  with  a  voice  of  growing  strength  renewed 
His  vague  unbosomings.     And  thus  he  sang: — 

King  of  the  birds  was  I. 

Monarch  by  right  of  all  those  meaner  breeds 
That  ply  a  webby  paddle  'mid  the  reeds, 
Or  dare  to  fly. 

All  other  fowl  beyond 
In  peerless  majesty;  by  wide  consent 
Esteemed  a  necessary  ornament 
To  any  pond. 

So  radiant,  and  so  rare, 

That  JOVE,  when  baffled  in  his  fond  address, 
Assumed  my  form,  with  scandalous  success 
O'er^the  coy  fair. 
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Slender  of  outward  charm, 

Yet  of  such  force,  that  with  one  wrathful  flap 
Of  mine  imperious  pinion  I  could  snap 
The  human  arm. 

One  thing  I  lacked,  one  thing; 
To  me — to  me  alone — the  gods  denied 
One  crowning  gift :  however  hard  I  tried, 
I  couldn't  sing. 

Bitter  it  was  to  hear 
Offensive  gander  and  exulting  drake 
With  odious  descant  pointedly  awake 
River  and  mere. 

Bitter  to  brood  alone, 

"While  beasts  upon  the  sward,  and  in  the  tree 
Birds,  would  make  music  scant  of  melody, 
And  poor  in  tone. 

They  had  no  vocal  art ; 
I,  I  alone,  of  all  the  natural  choir, 
Knew  what  song  was,  and  felt  a  poet's  fire 
Deep  in  my  heart. 

Yet  I  alone  was  dumb. 
Only  to  me  the  gates  of  song  were  shut. 
My  poet  soul  rang  high  with  music,  but 
It  wouldn't  come. 

So  loud  his  voice  had  grown  that,  when  he  paused, 

Nursing  his  royal  ire,  methought  it  seemed 

To  make  the  stillness  deeper  than  before, 

Which  struck  upon  his  sense.     For  he  looked  round 

As  half  in  doubt,  and  then,  unconscious  yet, 

Hose  from  the  silence  into  fuller  song : — 

Now  I  resign  my  sovereignty  and  pride, 

And  seek  new  waters,  whither  none  can  say. 

Nature  is  hushed  to  awe;  on  every  side 
Silence  respects  me  as  I  pass  away. 
O  ripe  occasion  for  one  parting  lay ! 

O  for  one  hour  to  shake  my  music  free, 
To  show  that  I  can  sing — that  were  enough  for  me ! 
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All  vain !    All  vain !     And  my  last  chance  will  go. 

E'en  at  this  hour,  when  all  the  listening  throng 
Could  hardly  choose  but  hear,  I  lack  the  flow. 

Pilled  with  the  memory  of  my  lasting  wrong 

In  disappointed  pomp  I  pass  along. 
Down  the  slow  stream  in  empty  wrath  I  float, 

Song  in  my  heart  and  in  my  bosom  song; 
Song  rising  up  and  bubbling  to  my  throat, 
Song  that  would  teach  them  song !     And  not  one  blessed  note  ! 

Higher  and  higher  still  his  last  notes  pealed, 
Fuller  and  fuller  yet  his  music  grew, 
And,  when  he  stopped,  so  swift  a  silence  fell 
That  with  craned  neck  he  listened — "whither  came 
That  strange,  sweet  melody?" — and  all  at  once 
He  knew  he  had  been  singing  all  the  time. 
Then  with  a  burst  of  triumph,  round  he  turned, 
And  in  one  loud,  glad  cry  announced  his  theme : — 

Silence,  each  listening  thing! 
O  tardy  breeze,  a  little  while  delay! 
Let  every  bird  and  brute 

Be  mute,  be  mute ! 

Peace,  I  command  you !     Hear  me  now,  I  say ! 
For  I,  your  passing  king 
Will  now  oblige!     I  sing! 

And,  as  he  breathed,  and  for  a  moment  hung, 

Poised  on  the  very  ecstasy  of  song, 

Over  the  meadows  the  breath  of  the  evening  came, 

Crisping  the  water  to  ripples,  and  rustling  the  reeds, 

Stirring  the  leaves  of  the  hedges,  and  waking  the  woods, 

And,  in  a  flash,  with  vivid  suddenness, 

Nature  gave  tongue.     The  quickened  cow  replaced 

Her  frugal  cud,  and  with  complacent  moo 

Commenced  her  vespers.     From  the  terraced  lawn 

The  irritating  peacock  shrilled  May-oh ; 

The  garden,  with  the  wandering  guinea-fowl, 

Echoed,  Come  back,  in  mockery.     At  the  farm 

Ducks  quacked,  hens  clucked,  pigs  grunted,  and  dogs  barked. 

And,  as  defying  all  things  to  compete, 

With  ribald  intake  the  stentorian  ass 
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Shattered  the  welkin.     These  I  heard.     I  saw 
The  swan,  with  throbbing  neck  and  gaping  bill, 
Palpably  singing,  as  a  soloist, 
Aooompanied  by  some  great  orchestra, 
"Who  does  her  best,  but  yelling,  goes  unheard, 
Drowned  in  the  frenzy  of  the  blaring  brass, 
Crashing  percussion,  and  deep -throated  strings, 
So,  'mid  the  deafening  tumult  of  all  throats, 
Singing,  I  saw  him  pass,  infuriate ; 
Singing,  he  gained  the  corner,  all  unheard. 
And,  singing,  even  as  he  swept  from  sight, 
He  turned  at  bay,  and  madly  flapped  his  wings, 
Pouring  his  whole  soul  into  one  mad  shriek, 
Bitter,  indignant,  wild  with  all  disgust: — 
And  that  one  note  alone  I  heard.     "Too  late." 

J.  K. 
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THE     LIGHTER    SIDE    OF    MY    OFFICIAL    LIFE. 

BY  SIR  EGBERT  ANDERSON,   K.C.B. 

IV. 


A    LAPSE    TOWARD    GRAYER    MATTERS. 


IN  my  notice  of  the  Prison 
Commission  in  the  preceding 
article  I  ought  perhaps  to  have 
paid  a  higher  tribute  to  the 
great  ability  of  Sir  Edmund 
du  Cane,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Indeed,  if  only  he 
had  been  a  man  of  wider  sym- 
pathies, and  his  care  for 
prisoners  had  equalled  his 
knowledge  of  prisons,  he  would 
have  been  a  perfect  prison  ad- 
ministrator. Under  his  rule 
very  great  improvements  were 
effected  in  prisons  and  prison 
administration;  and  if  crim- 
inals were  mere  animals,  nothing 
more  need  be  desired  in  either 
sphere.  But  criminals  are 
human  beings,  and  they  ought 
to  be  treated  as  such.  Though 
I  say  this,  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  professional  humani- 
tarians. Their  pestilent  agita- 
tion on  behalf  of  scoundrels 
who  deserve  the  gallows  so 
offends  and  irritates  all 
thoughtful  and  sensible  peo- 
ple, that  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
a  hearing  for  urgently  needed 
reforms  in  the  interests  of  the 
mass  of  the  prison  population. 
Their  campaign  of  calumny 
against  me  personally,  I  can 
treat  with  contempt,  but  I 
deplore  and  resent  their  action 
in  hindering  reforms  with 
which  my  name  is  associated, 
— reforms  which  would  put  an 


end  to  professional  crime,  and 
would  change  a  prison  into  a 
reformatory  in  the  case  of  the 
weak  and  the  unfortunate. 

Thanks  to  the  enlightened 
administration  of  our  present 
Prison  Board,  a  great  advance 
has  been  effected  in  this  direc- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  young. 
But  public  opinion  will  not 
justify  kindred  reforms  in  the 
interests  of  adult  prisoners 
until  the  wicked  are  separated 
from  the  weak.  Mr  Gladstone's 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill 
would  have  brought  such  re- 
forms within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics;  but  as  the 
result  of  an  agitation  promoted 
by  the  professional  humani- 
tarians the  Bill  was  turned 
into  a  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  professional  criminals,  who 
are  their  special  proteges. 

But  I  must  not  allow  my 
pen  to  run  away  with  me  here, 
and  I  will  only  repeat  what  I 
have  often  said  before  about 
prison  -  cells.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  not  large  enough. 
They  are  larger  and  better 
ventilated  than  the  "  studies  " 
provided  for  our  boys  in  the 
older  buildings  of  some  public 
schools.  But  what  distin- 
guishes a  prison  cell  from  every 
other  sort  of  apartment  de- 
signed for  human  habitation 
is  that  all  view  of  external 
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nature,  suoh  as   might  soothe 
and  possibly  elevate  the  mind, 
is,    with    elaborate    care,    ex- 
cluded.       The     treatment     of 
prisoners  in  former  times  was 
barbarous,  but  it  was  at  least 
intelligent.     Its  whole  purpose 
was      punishment,      and      the 
punishment  was  thorough  and 
drastic.      But  in  this  shallow 
and    conceited    age    we    pride 
ourselves  that  we  are   not   as 
our   fathers  were.     Our   great 
aim  in  prison  discipline  is  the 
reformation    of    the    offender; 
and    with    a     stupidity    that 
would     be     amusing     if     the 
matter  were  not  so  serious,  we 
wantonly  deprive  a  prisoner  of 
the  good  influences  that  God's 
world  of  nature  is  so  well  fitted 
to    exert    upon    him.       "The 
heavens  declare  His  glory,  and 
the    firmament    showeth    His 
handiwork;"    but    our    prison 
cells  are  specially  designed  to 
shut  out  their  testimony;  and 
with  the  smug  Pharisaism  so 
characteristic   of   the   age,   we 
pride   ourselves    on    our    phil- 
anthropy, and  boast  of  supply- 
ing our  criminals  with  goody 
books,  and  religion  (turned  on 
like  the  water  and  the  gas),  to 
elevate  and  reform  them. 

I  am  no  advocate  for 
pampering  and  petting  a 
criminal.  It  is  right  that  the 
very  furniture  of  his  cell  and 
the  routine  of  his  daily  life 
should  unceasingly  impress 
upon  him  that  crime  brings 
punishment.  But  to  shut  him 
up  in  a  cell  where  he  cannot 
look  out  upon  land  and  sky 
is  on  a  par  with  flogging  him. 
I  would  place  him  in  a  punish- 
ment cell,  and  flog  him  too,  if 
he  deserved  it,  and  some  com- 
petent authority  directed  it. 


But  to  make  this  his  daily 
discipline  is  unworthy  of  an 
enlightened  age.  I  suppose 
there  are  men  so  constituted, 
or  so  brutalised,  that  the  want 
of  a  window  would  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  them.  As 
for  myself,  I  think  it  would 
drive  me  mad. 

As  it  concerns  the  public  to 
know  the  causes  that  lead  to 
inefficiency  in  the  public  serv- 
ice,   I    will    make    a    further 
digression    here   to   say  some- 
thing more  about  the  Treasury. 
When  I  was  invited  to  enter 
the    Home   Office   I   consulted 
the    Irish    Attorney  -  General, 
not     only    as     to    whether    I 
should  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the   Government   but    also   as 
to  the  remuneration  I  should 
claim.     I    accepted    less    than 
half   the  amount  he  specified, 
because,      as      Mr      Gathorne 
Hardy   explained    to    me,   my 
salary  would    appear    in    the 
estimates,  and  therefore  it  had 
to   bear   comparison  with   the 
other    salaries    of    the    Office. 
But  when  the  change  of  Gov- 
ernment    occurred,     and     Mr 
Bruce  succeeded  Mr  Hardy  as 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Treas- 
ury seized  the  opportunity  to 
reopen    the    question    of    my 
services.       Mr     Bruce's    reply 
was  that  my  duties  in  connec- 
tion with   the   Secret   Service 
were   of   the   greatest   import- 
ance to  the  Government.  Then, 
said  the  Treasury,  my  salary 
must  be  charged  on  the  Secret 
Service    Fund.      In   vain    did 
the  Home  Office  protest  that 
this   would   be   a   violation   of 
an  express   prohibition  in  the 
statute  regulating  the  admini- 
stration   of    that    fund.      The 
Treasury  cared  nothing  for  an 
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Act  of  Parliament  if  it  stood 
in  the  way  of  gratifying  their 
pettifogging  meanness  toward 
a  public  servant.  I  was  ex- 
tremely indignant,  of  course, 
but  otherwise  I  was  indiffer- 
ent ;  for,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, at  that  time  I  intended 
to  return  to  the  Bar.  So  I 
contented  myself  by  reopening 
the  question  of  the  amount  of 
my  remuneration,  and  I  re- 
ceived an  assurance  that  my 
pocket  would  not  suffer  by  the 
change. 

All  this  was  before  Mr  Cross 
when  he  offered  me  the  Secre- 
taryship of  the  Prison  Com- 
mission. The  position,  he  told 
me,  was  not  what  he  had  in- 
tended, but  it  was  the  best  the 
Treasury  would  allow  him  to 
give  me,  and  he  would  get 
me  something  better  later  on. 
And  in  his  last  year  at  White- 
hall he  tried  to  make  good  his 
words,  but  his  efforts  only 
brought  a  typical  Treasury 
epistle  to  the  effect  that  I  had 
"  no  qualifications  beyond  what 
were  usually  found  in  the  pub- 
lic service."  My  clerks  were 
the  pick  of  the  whole  prison 
serviee,  and  so  I  came  down 
to  their  level,  and  no  longer 
attempted  anything  that  they 
could  not  do  for  me.  And  on 
these  terms  I  not  only  secured 
the  friendship  of  my  official 
chief  in  the  Prison  Department 
but  became  much  more  free  for 
work  of  a  more  important  and 
interesting  kind. 

No  one  need  suppose  that  I 
was  personally  obnoxious  to 
the  Treasury.  The  whole  point 
of  my  story  is  to  show  how 
that  department  demoralises 
the  public  service.  Its  duties 
in  relation  to  the  budget  and 


the  revenue  may  be  admirably 
performed,  but  its  influence  in 
regard  to  the  Government 
offices  is  most  pernicious.  The 
pay  and  pension  in  every  de- 
partment are  fixed,  and  there- 
fore the  staff  are  independent 
of  the  Treasury  unless  when 
exceptional  circumstances  are 
held  to  entitle  some  individual 
to  some  special  indulgence  or 
favour.  And  then  it  is  that 
the  Treasury  declares  itself. 
Its  ways  are  those  of  the  low- 
class  moneylender  who  ignores 
all  appeals  to  justice  and  fair 
dealing.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however.  Treasury  offi- 
cials are  gentlemen  in  private 
life,  and  while  a  poor  devil  who 
has  no  social  influence  need 
expect  nothing  but  a  snub, 
anybody  who  is  somebody  may 
get  what  he  wants. 

The  position  which  the  Home 
Secretary  had  claimed  for  me 
would  have  carried  with  it  the 
right  to  reckon  five  or  seven 
years'  extra  service  in  com- 
puting my  pension  on  retire- 
ment. I  decided  to  do  still 
better  for  myself  in  this  re- 
spect. The  day  of  the  change 
of  Government  in  1880  I  went 
to  the  Treasury  about  it,  and 
put  my  case  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  (Sir  Henry 
Ibbetson  —  afterwards  Lord 
Bookwood).  I  had  come  too 
late,  he  told  me ;  he  had  just 
received  orders  to  consider 
himself  functus''  officio  at  four 
o'clock.  At  that  moment  Big 
Ben  struck  three ;  and  playing 
on  the  word  "minute,"  I  said, 
"But  you  have  got  a  whole 
hour,  and  I  only  want  a 
minute."  With  a  laugh  he 
replied  that  he  could  not  take 
the  initiative  in  such  a  matter : 
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if  I  had  brought  him  an  official 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  he  would  gladly  have 
helped  me,  for  he  was  fully 
aware  of  my  services  to  Gov- 
ernment. "I'll  bring  you  the 
letter,"  I  said.  I  hurried  back 
to  the  Home  Office ;  and  at  ten 
minutes  to  four  o'clock  I 
handed  him  the  letter,  and 
there  and  then — it  was  his 
last  official  act — he  wrote  the 
minute  which  made  my  service 
for  pension  date  from  the  day 
of  my  coming  to  London  in 
December  1867. 

Let  no  one  dismiss  this  as 
mere  egotistical  gossip.  My 
object  is  to  exemplify  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  public  service.  On  a  later 
occasion  a  visit  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  secured 
for  me  a  much  more  important 
benefit  than  that  which  I  have 
just  described. 

Dr  Johnson  held  that  no  one 
but  a  scoundrel  would  write 
except  for  profit.  And  a  con- 
temporary genius  lately  de- 
clared that  it  is  only  donkeys 
and  fools  who  ever  work ;  but 
this  philosopher  propounded 
his  thesis  to  the  unsympathetic 
ears  of  a  Police  Magistrate, 
who  sent  him  to  "hard  la- 
bour "  under  the  Vagrant  Act. 
Though  it  is  only  in  late  years 
that  I  have  joined  the  "unem- 
ployed," I  have  always  felt  a 
sneaking  sort  of  agreement 
with  their  principles.  And 
though  I  have  never  acted 
on  them,  I  thoroughly  believe 
in  idleness  —  not  change  of 
work,  but  sheer  idleness — 
as  a  temporary  [relaxation 
from  work;  and  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  change  of 


Government  in  1880  to  act  on 
that  belief.  The  six  months 
that  followed  were  indeed  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  ade- 
quate holiday  that  I  ever 
enjoyed  in  my  official  life.  I 
was  careful  not  to  offend  Sir 
Edmund  du  Cane  by  display- 
ing any  zeal  in  the  business  of 
his  Department,  and  my  deep 
and  growing  distaste  for  Secret 
Service  work  led  me  to  con- 
template withdrawing  from  it 
altogether.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  had  openings  for  other 
work  which  would  have  made 
me  independent  of  it. 

Having  these  ends  in  view,  I 
refused  the  usual  introduction 
to  the  new  Secretary  of  State. 
But  "  the  best  laid  schemes  o* 
mice  and  men,"  &c. !  On  the 
3rd  November  Sir  William 
Harcourt  sent  for  me.  No 
man  could  say  kinder  things 
than  he  when  in  that  mood; 
and  telling  me  that  he  was 
fully  aware  of  my  past  services 
to  Government,  he  appealed  to 
me  to  give  him  the  same  help 
I  had  rendered  to  his  prede- 
cessors. He  there  and  then 
sent  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  and  the  head  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment, and  bespoke  the  good- 
will of  Scotland  Yard  for  me 
in  the  duties  he  was  entrust- 
ing to  me. 

In  so  far  as  I  may  venture 
to  speak  on  such  a  delicate 
subject,  I  will  deal  presently 
with  those  duties  and  the 
Secret  Service  generally.  But 
before  I  do  so,  I  had  better 
clear  the  ground  by  referring 
to  some  other  matters  that  fall 
chronologically  in  the  interval 
between  this  and  my  move  to 
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Scotland  Yard.  And  in  this 
connection  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Loss  of  Life  at  Sea 
claims  notice. 

This  Commission  was  the  out- 
come of  a  controversy  raised  by 
a  statement  of  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's, as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  that  the  annual  loss 
of  life  among  the  sailors  on 
British  ships  amounted  to  one 
in  sixty, — a  statement  which, 
though  based  on  the  statistics 
of  his  Department,  was  vehe- 
mently scouted  by  shipowners. 
Lord  Aberdeen's  success  on  the 
Railway  Accidents  Commission 
led  to  his  being  asked  to  pre- 
side over  this  new  Commission, 
and  among  the  most  prominent 
of  its  members  were  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Mr  Chamberlain 
himself,  and  Mr  Justice  Butt. 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  good 
enough  to  wish  for  my  help 
again,  and  I  wrote  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  who  was 
then  away  in  the  country, 
asking  for  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Commission.  Sir  William 
had  recently  done  me  a  great 
injustice,  and  so,  more  suo,  he 
replied  in  the  kindest  terms, 
assuring  me  that  he  would 
gladly  comply  if  Sir  Edmund 
du  Cane  had  no  objection. 
Sir  Edmund  gave  his  consent 
most  cordially,  and  in  Nov- 
ember 1884  the  Commission 
was  appointed  with  my  name 
as  Secretary.  On  the  change 
of  Government  in  1886,  Lord 
Aberdeen  became  Lord -Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  a  new 
warrant  was  issued  appoint- 
ing Mr  Shaw  Lefevre  Chair- 
man, and  adding  Admiral  Sir 
Cooper  Key  and  Mr  (now  Lord) 
Heneage  to  the  Commission. 

VOL.  CLXXXVII. — NO.  MCXXXI. 


The   report   was   presented   in 
August  1887. 

In  these  pages  I  am  dealing 
only  with  the  lighter  side  of 
things,  and  I  have  no  intention 
of  discussing  the  merits  of 
Royal  Commissions  in  general, 
or  of  this  one  in  particular. 
But  I  claim  special  credit  for 
the  result  attained  in  this 
case.  The  interests  represented 
seemed  irreconcilable,  and  yet 
the  discussions  were  amicable, 
and  the  report  was  signed  by 
all  the  Commissioners.  For 
the  public  benefit  I  must  reveal 
the  secret  of  my  success.  That 
"  an  army  marches  on  its 
stomach "  was  one  of  Napo- 
leon's favourite  aphorisms. 
And  "  feed  the  brute "  was 
the  advice  the  young  wife  re- 
ceived from  her  matronly 
friend,  when  she  complained 
of  her  husband's  temper.  Here 
then  is  my  secret.  The  re- 
freshment allowance  sanctioned 
by  the  Treasury  was  so  inade- 
quate that  "  sandwiches  and 
sherry  "  was  the  stock  luncheon 
of  Royal  Commissions,  and  on 
the  Railway  Accidents  Com- 
mission I  often  noticed  that 
the  members  were  more  in- 
tractable after  that  repast 
than  during  the  morning 
sitting.  I  proposed  therefore 
that  we  should  supplement  the 
Treasury  pittance  by  a  general 
"whip,"  and  have  a  good  "sit 
down"  repast  in  the  Secre- 
tary's room.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  I  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  one  of  the 
best  West  End  caterers.  The 
results  were  marked  and  mani- 
fest. It  is  not  merely  that 
having  a  comfortable  meal  and 
a  good  cigar  soothes  the  nerves 
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and  smooths  the  temper,  but 
the  forty  minutes'  chat  round 
the  luncheon-table  brought  the 
Commissioners  together  soci- 
ally, and  this  influenced  their 
discussions  in  the  board  room. 

To  me  personally  this  was 
both  a  pleasure  and  a  benefit 
on  other  grounds,  for  I  thus 
oame  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  members.  I  may 
mention  specially  that  I  thus 
gained  the  honour  of  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh's  friendship.  For 
H.R.H.  did  not  approve  of 
hurrying  over  the  cigar  stage 
of  the  luncheon  recess ;  and 
when  his  colleagues  rose,  he 
usually  kept  me  with  him. 
And  on  H.R.IL's  leaving  to 
take  up  his  command  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  desired  me 
to  write  to  him  regularly  about 
the  work;  and  on  his  return 
to  England  he  did  me  the 
honour  of  giving  many  proofs 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  me. 

The  year  1880  was  an  epoch- 
making  time  in  Ireland.  Then 
it  was  that  "boycotting"  was 
inaugurated — that  crime  which, 
as  one  of  the  Irish  judges  lately 
said  from  the  Bench,  makes  the 
life  of  its  victim  a  living  death. 
If  taken  in  hand  at  once,  boy- 
cotting might  have  been  easily 
checked.  But  once  the  people 
were  allowed  to  prove  the 
power  of  this  terrible  system 
of  coercion,  counter- coercion  of 
a  drastic  kind  was  needed  to 
suppress  it.  And,  as  Lord 
Morley's  'Life  of  Gladstone' 
tells  us,  any  proposal  to  coerce 
the  lawless  who  were  thus 
coercing  the  law-abiding  was 
resisted  by  the  Premier.  Mr 
Forster  was  a  very  different 
man  from  Mr  Birrell,  and  the 


magistrates  and  police  were  en- 
couraged to  do  all  that  was 
possible  under  "  ordinary  law  " 
to  check  the  forces  of  disorder. 
But  the  effort  was  hopeless, 
and  when  Ministers  returned 
to  London  after  the  vacation, 
the  Cabinet  at  last  decided  to 
take  action. 

Parliament  met  a  month 
earlier  than  usual  (6th  January 
1881),  and  three  weeks  after- 
wards Forster's  "  Suspects 
Act,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
introduced,  a  statute  under 
which  955  persons  were  im- 
prisoned under  warrants  issued 
by  the  Lord -Lieutenant.  If 
all  the  guilty  had  been  arrested 
under  it,  the  arrests  would 
have  been  tenfold  more 
numerous.  For  the  reported 
outrages  in  the  preceding  year 
totalled  2590,  and  these  were 
only  a  fraction  of  the  crimes 
committed.  But  the  guilt  of 
these  crimes  does  not  rest 
mainly  upon  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland.  For  they  were  the 
outcome  of  persistent  incite- 
ment by  their  political  leaders, 
and  they  were  condoned  by  the 
Gladstone  Government. 

Ireland  cannot  be  governed 
without  a  "  Coercion  Act." 
There  have  been  shameful  and 
disastrous  intervals,  such  as 
1880-1882  and  1907-1909,  dur- 
ing which  the  Government  of 
the  Crown  has  been  practically 
suspended  in  many  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  Government 
has  never  been  maintained 
there  without  "  coercion  "  ;  and 
when  the  legislative  Union 
rescued  that  unfortunate  land 
from  the  intolerable  evils  of 
"Home  Rule,"  a  drastic 
coercion  code,  framed  in  the 
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Irish  House  of  Commons, 
passed  as  a  legacy  t©  the  Im- 
perial Parliament. 

A  Coercion  Act,  I  should 
explain,  is  denned  to  be  a 
statute  which  is  not  a  part 
of  the  general  law,  but  applies 
only  to  some  specified  portion  of 
the  kingdom.  And  within  the 
limits  to  which  it  applies  it 
arms  the  police  with  powers 
unknown  to  the  ordinary  law, 
and  sometimes  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  that  law.  For  ex- 
ample, under  one  leading 
statute  of  this  character  any 
police  constable  may  call  any- 
body to  account  whom  he  finds 
loitering  in  any  place  after 
sunset;  and  if  the  constable 
considers  that  the  account 
which  the  loiterer  gives  of 
himself  is  unsatisfactory,  he 
may  arrest  him  and  bring  him 
before  a  police  magistrate,  who 
may  send  him  to  hard  labour 
for  a  month,  and  this  without 
appeal.  If  such  a  law  were 
enforced  in  disturbed  Ireland 
to-day  we  should  hear  very 
little  about  cattle-driving ! 

"  Monstrous ! "  the  reader  will 
exclaim  ;  "  no  free  people  would 
ever  tolerate  such  a  law."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  7,000,000  of 
free  people  in  London  tolerate 
it,  for  it  is  a  typical  clause  of 
the  Police  Acts  under  which 
the  Metropolis  has  been 
governed  for  seventy  years. 
There  is  no  great  city  in  the 
world  in  which  life  and  pro- 
perty are  so  safe  as  in  London, 
and  this  is  largely  due  to  our 
being  governed,  not  by  ordinary 
law,  but  by  police  law.  For 
London,  like  Ireland,  could  not 
be  governed  without  a  Coercion 
Act. 


I  have  been  betrayed  into 
this  digression  by  impatience 
with  the  claptrap  we  hear 
about  coercion  —  "  blatherum- 
skite  "  they  call  it  in  Ireland. 
When  I  went  off  the  rails  I 
was  about  to  explain  that  in 
the  year  1880  the  immunity 
enjoyed  by  agrarian  crime  in 
Ireland  stimulated  the  fo- 
mentors  of  political  crime,  and 
a  revival  of  Fenian  activity 
on  that  side  of  the  channel  ex- 
cited the  conspirators  over 
here.  And  it  was  in  these 
circumstances  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  re -enlisted  me  for 
Secret  Service  work. 

I  should  say  here  that  in  this 
country  we  know  nothing  of 
"  Secret  Service  "  in  the  Con- 
tinental sense  of  the  term.  In 
England  the  duties  thus 
designated  are  such  as  any 
competent  police  force  would 
discharge.  But  with  us  the 
expenditure  of  public  money 
must  be  open  and  subject  to 
audit.  In  the  annual  esti- 
mates, therefore,  a  specified 
amount  is  taken  for  secret 
service ;  and,  as  regards  this 
fund,  the  controlling  authority 
must  accept  a  certificate  under 
the  hand  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  that  it  is  expended  for 
purposes  authorised  by  the 
statute  in  that  behalf.  But 
for  this  no  Government  could 
obtain  information  about  con- 
spiracies against  the  State. 

Such  work  was  never  to  my 
taste,  and  at  this  time  I  had 
definitely  turned  away  from  it. 
I  was  still  in  communication 
with  Major  Le  Caron  and  some 
other  prominent  American 
Fenians,  but  I  was  out  of 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  the 
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organisation  at  home.  To 
ascertain  who  the  London 
leaders  were  was  an  easy  task, 
but  how  to  get  hold  of  them 
was  the  problem.  They  solved 
that  problem  for  me  by  form- 
ing a  plot  to  discover  who  their 
enemy  was  at  Whitehall.  A 
letter  came  to  Whitehall  from 
a  man  whom  I  knew  by  repute 
as  one  of  the  most  active  and 
dangerous  of  the  London 
Fenians.  He  wished  to  give 
information  to  Government — 
that  was  the  bait  —  but  he 
would  deal  only  with  "  the 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Intelligence  Department."  He 
would  hold  no  communication 
with  the  Police. 

I  met  the  fellow  by  appoint- 
ment one  night  in  a  house  in 
Westminster.  He  lied  to  me 
for  an  hour,  during  which  I 
listened  as  though  I  believed 
all  he  was  telling  me.  This, 
as  I  expected,  led  him  to  ask 
for  money.  I  then  pretended 
to  lose  my  temper.  He  had 
asked  to  see  me  in  order  to 
give  information  to  Govern- 
ment, and  I  had  come  prepared 
to  pay  him  handsomely,  but  I 
was  not  to  be  fooled  by  the 
yarns  he  had  been  giving  me. 
As  I  spoke  I  took  a  handful  of 
sovereigns  out  of  my  pocket 
and  jingled  them  before  him. 
The  greedy  look  on  his  face  told 
its  own  tale.  He  pleaded  that 
if  I  would  give  him  time  he 
would  get  me  all  I  wished  to 
know,  and  he  meekly  asked  for 
his  "  expenses."  I  saw  that 
the  bait  had  taken,  so  I  gave 
him  a  couple  of  pounds. 

The  man  made  good  his 
promises;  but  lest  he  should 
fail  me,  I  was  anxious  to  get 


hold  of  another  of  the  leaders. 
The  London  Fenians  at  this 
time  had  copied  the  American 
plan  of  having  a  public  side  to 
the  conspiracy ;  and  in  further- 
ance of  this  scheme  they  had 
started  a  brass  band,  and  the 
instruments  were  placed  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  most 
trusted  of  their  members.  I 
learned  by  chance  one  day 
that,  being  "  behind  with  his 
rent,"  this  fellow  had  pawned 
these  instruments,  and  that  he 
was  in  a  state  of  trepidation 
owing  to  their  being  wanted 
for  an  anniversary  procession, 
and  he  had  not  money  to 
redeem  them.  This  gave  me 
my  chance,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  of  my  being  commis- 
sioned by  the  Secretary  of 
State  I  had  the  two  most 
influential  London  Fenians  in 
my  pay. 

These  particulars  may  be 
given  to  -  day  without  breach 
of  confidence,  or  injury  to  the 
public  service,  and  they  will 
explain  what  secret  service 
work  means.  What  grand 
copy  it  would  have  been  for 
the  newspapers  of  that  time  if, 
in  describing  the  Fenian  pro- 
cession that  followed,  they  could 
have  added  that  the  band  in- 
struments had  been  taken  out  of 
pawn  with  money  supplied  by 
the  Home  Office !  I  will  only 
add  that  the  hold  I  thus  ob- 
tained upon  the  London  organ- 
isation prevented  the  commis- 
sion of  Fenian  outrages  at  a 
critical  time ;  and  further,  that 
the  information  I  received  from 
these  men  was  never  used  to 
bring  a  criminal  charge  against 
any  member  of  the  conspiracy. 

To  prevent  outrages  was  by 
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no  means  an  easy  task ;  for  the 
Fenians  were  exasperated  by 
the  action  of  the  Government 
in  introducing  the  "Suspects 
Act,"  as  it  was  called,  in 
January  1881,  and  in  arresting 
Michael  Davitt  on  the  for- 
feiture of  his  licence.  But  I 
warned  the  leaders  who  were 
in  my  pay  that  if  outrages 
occurred  I  should  possibly  de- 
nounce them,  and  certainly 
stop  their  stipends.  I  use 
the  word  "  stipend  "  advisedly. 
In  work  of  this  kind  payment 
by  results  may  operate  as  a 
positive  incitement  to  crime, 
whereas  the  regular  payment 
of  a  fixed  amount  has  a  mar- 
vellous influence  on  the  re- 
cipient. He  learns  to  count 
upon  it,  and  is  careful  to  do 
nothing  to  forfeit  it.  I  give 
my  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  others  who  may  hereafter 
have  similar  duties  to  dis- 
charge. But  I  am  bound  in 
honesty  to  add,  that  if  they 
consult  their  personal  interests 
they  had  better  not  follow 
my  advice.  In  secret  service 
work  kudos  is  not  to  be  gained 
by  preventing  crimes,  but  by 
detecting  them,  and  success- 
fully prosecuting  the  of- 
fenders ! 

These  pages  are  neither 
biography  nor  history,  and 
the  eventful  period  ending 
with  the  Kilmainham  Treaty 
and  the  Phoenix  Park  murder 
shall  receive  but  passing  notice. 
In  his  famous  Leeds  speech  of 
October  1881,  Mr  Gladstone 
proclaimed  that  no  labouring 
population  in  Europe  had  made 
such  progress  as  the  Irish  (a 
fact  which  the  agitator  ignores 
or  denies) ;  but  he  went  on  to 


say  that  Parnell  and  the  Land 
League  stood  between  the 
people  and  the  prosperity  which 
the  Land  Act  would  bring 
them.  Parnell  was  a  living 
proof  that  the  Irish  question 
of  the  moment  was  a  conflict 
between  law  on  the  one  side 
and  lawlessness  on  the  other. 
But,  the  Premier  declared, 
"the  resources  of  civilisation 
were  not  yet  exhausted."  This 
was  on  Friday  the  7th  October. 
Speaking  at  Wexford  on  the 
following  Sunday,  Parnell 
launched  his  reply.  He  poured 
contempt  and  ridicule  on  Mr 
Gladstone's  philippic,  compar- 
ing him  to  a  schoolboy  whist- 
ling to  keep  up  his  courage 
while  passing  through  a  ceme- 
tery at  night. 

Three  days  later  the  Cabinet 
met,  and  after  five  hours'  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  to  send 
Parnell  to  Kilmainham  Gaol 
under  the  Suspects  Act.  The 
Land  League  immediately  re- 
plied by  issuing  the  "  No  Kent  " 
manifesto,  and  on  the  18th  the 
Government  responded  by  sup- 
pressing the  League.  On  the 
27th  came  the  great  Liverpool 
oration,  in  which  Mr  Gladstone 
vehemently  denounced  the  as- 
sertion that  Parnell  "com- 
manded the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland." 

"  We  are  at  issue,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  with  an  organised  attempt  to  over- 
ride the  free  will  and  judgment  of 
the  Irish  nation.  ...  It  is  a^  conflict 
for  the  very  first  and  elementary 
principles  upon  which  civil  society  is 
constituted.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
either  law  or  order  or  religion  or 
civilisation  if  these  gentlemen  are  to 
carry  through  the  reckless  and  chaotic 
scheme  they  have  devised.  Eapine 
is  the  first  object,  but  rapine  is  not 
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the  only  object.  These  gentlemen 
wish  to  march  through  rapine  to  the 
disintegration  and  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire." 

What  a  cynical  smile  must 
have  lit  up  Parnell's  handsome 
face  as  he  read  this  speech  in 
his  snug  room  in  Kilmainham  ! 
The  whistling  was  growing 
louder !  Six  months  later  the 
secret  treaty  of  Kilmainham 
was  settled.  Mr  Gladstone 
acknowledged  that  Parnell  and 
the  Land  League  "  commanded 
the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,"  and  he 
undertook  to  promote  their 
policy;  and  Parnell  on  his 
part  promised  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  put  an  end  to  the 
outrage  campaign,  and  to  give 
Parliamentary  support  to  the 
Government  in  "  forwarding 
Liberal  principles."  And,  as 
Mr  Gladstone  declared  in  the 
course  of  the  Home  Rule  de- 
bates of  1893,  "From  that  date 
forward  no  hard  word,  and  no 
word  of  censure,  in  any  speech 
of  mine  respecting  Mr  Parnell 
was  to  be  found." 

That  charming  historical 
romance,  the  Irish  section  of 
Morley's  <  Life  of  Gladstone,' 
gives  an  aeoount  of  the  Kil- 
mainham treaty  which,  I  sup- 
pose, will  pass  into  history. 
The  Premier's  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet  attributed  his 
change  of  policy  to  the  assur- 
ances received  through  Captain 
O'Shea,  M.P.  (the  emissary  of 
Lord  Morley's  story),  "  that  Mr 
Parnell  was  desirous  to  use  his 
influence  on  behalf  of  peace." 
These  assurances  were  commu- 
nicated by  Mr  Chamberlain  to 
the  Cabinet  on  the  25th  April ; 
and  at  the  next  Council,  held 


that  day  week,  it  was  decided 
to  release  the  Irish  outrage- 
mongers  and  to  allow  the  Act 
under  which  they  were  im- 
prisoned to  lapse. 

By  several  of  the  Ministers 
that  decision  was  accepted 
with  misgivings.  But  the 
author  of  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool philippics  was  its  staunch 
and  enthusiastic  advocate.  Of 
the  real  grounds  on  which  he 
advocated  it  his  colleagues 
knew  nothing,  for  until  April 
1893  the  real  Kilmainham 
treaty  was  a  profound  secret. 
The  high  contracting  parties 
to  that  treaty  were  the  Prime 
Minister  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  the  only  person 
on  earth  who  enjoyed  the  un- 
reserved confidence  of  the  Irish 
leader.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Mrs  O'Shea,  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  And  the 
negotiations  took  place  in  a 
te-te-a-t£te  in  Thomas's  Hotel 
in  Berkeley  Square.  Cherchez 
la  femme.  Many  a  great  man 
has  been  fooled  by  a  woman. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the 
6th  May,  Lord  Spencer  landed 
in  Ireland  to  inaugurate  the 
new  policy  which  was  to  bring 
peace  to  the  country.  Just 
twelve  hours  later  Lord  Fred- 
erick Cavendish,  the  newly- 
appointed  Chief  Secretary,  and 
Thomas  Henry  Burke,  the 
Permanent  Under  Secretary  at 
Dublin  Castle,  were  murdered 
in  the  Phoenix  Park.  The 
policy  of  the  Kilmainham 
treaty,  which  not  a  hundred 
hours  before  had  been  deliber- 
ately adopted  by  the  Cabinet, 
was  instantly  discarded;  and 
not  only  the  British  public  but 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
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gave  themselves  up  to  a  fit  of 
blind  passion  and  panic.  What 
wonder  is  it  if  English  Govern- 
ment is  despised  by  the  Irish 
people.  If  the  Cabinet's  de- 
cision on  the  Tuesday  was 
right,  the  murder  on  the  Satur- 
day in  no  way  justified  the 
reversal  of  it.  For  however 
deep  might  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Ministry  for  this 
crime,  Parnell  was  clear  of  it ; 
and  the  horror  which  it  ex- 
cited in  the  breast  of  almost 
every  Irishman  would  have 
afforded  him  the  leverage 
without  which  he  could  never 
have  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
Kilmainham  compact. 

And  real  statesmanship 
would  have  recognised  that 
Cavendish's  murder  was  an 
event  of  no  special  significance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a 
mere  accident.  That  the  In- 
vincibles  had  planned  the 
death  of  Forster,  Burke,  and 
my  own  brother,  the  Crown 
Solicitor,  was  known  at  Dublin 
Castle.  I  myself  had  given 
definite  warnings  of  these 
plots.  But  Cavendish  was  a 
stranger  to  the  assassins,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  event 
that  they  learned  the  identity 
of  their  second  victim.  It  was 
indeed  a  brutal  murder;  but 
the  criminal  returns  of  the 
time  record  a  long  list  of  mur- 
ders quite  as  brutal  and  far 
more  significant  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  But  the 
savage  crimes  which  marked 
the  rule  of  the  League  only  led 
up  to  surrender  to  the  League. 
So  long  as  it  was  only  the 
Irish  who  were  the  victims, 
Downing  Street  was  callously 
indifferent.  And  if  poor  Tom 


Burke  had  been  alone  that 
evening,  his  murder  would 
have  been  condoned,  and  the 
Kilmainham  treaty  would  have 
stood.  And  it  must  in  hon- 
esty be  acknowledged  that  if 
Parnell  had  been  given  a 
free  hand,  Ireland  would  have 
suffered  less  during  the  year 
which  followed  than  it  did 
under  Mr  Gladstone's  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Phoenix  Park  murder 
was  one  of  the  turning-points 
in  my  official  life.  "  The  Secret 
Service"  is  thankless  work, 
and,  moreover,  I  had  never 
taken  to  it  con  amore.  So  in 
the  winter  of  1881-82  I  again 
decided  to  turn  from  it.  This 
resolution  was  due  in  part  to 
offers  of  work  that  was  more 
to  my  taste.  One  was  in  the 
sphere  of  journalism,  a  second 
related  to  literary  work  of  a 
higher  kind,  and  the  third  was 
professional.  A  gentleman, 
whose  name  looms  large  in 
public  life,  called  on  me  to 
say  that  E.  S.  Wright  (after- 
wards Mr  Justice  Wright),  who 
had  been  advising  him  in  his 
Parliamentary  work,  was  ob- 
liged to  withdraw  his  services 
on  account  of  his  receiving  a 
Treasury  appointment,  and  he 
had  recommended  me  as  his 
successor.  I  have  often  been 
gratified  to  find  how  highly 
I  am  esteemed  by  people 
who  don't  know  me !  And 
here  was  a  signal  instance 
of  it,  for  Wright  and  I  were 
strangers. 

The  work  I  thus  undertook 
was  thoroughly  compatible 
with  my  duties  in  the  Prison 
Department,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether congenial.  But  that 
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hateful  and  fateful  murder 
drew  me  back  into  the  toils 
from  which  I  thought  I  had 
escaped;  and  all  that  remains 
to  me  of  that  episode  in  my 
life  is  that  I  made  a  friend- 
ship which  I  have  valued  ever 
since,  and  that  I  became  inoc- 
ulated with  views  about  Tariff 
Reform  which  were  then 
deemed  not  only  heretical  but 
eccentric.  In  dealing  with  a 
legal  point  relating  to  taxation 
I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
Budget  of  the  previous  session. 
This  led  me  for  private  pur- 
poses to  enter  on  the  study  of 
Gladstone's  system  of  finance, 
and  two  discoveries  took  pos- 
session of  my  mind.  First, 
that  in  prosperous  years  Glad- 
stone drew  his  pen  through 
entire  pages  of  the  tariff  list, 
simply  because  the  money  was 
not  needed.  And  secondly, 
that  in  numerous  cases  the 
remission  of  taxation  brought 
no  benefit  to  the  public, 
and  in  various  instances 
it  proved  an  embarrassment 
even  to  the  trades  affected  by 
it ;  for  they  had  been  used  to 


accept  Customs  measurements 
for  trade  purposes,  and  the 
remisions  involved  them  in 
expense  which,  in  some  cases, 
nearly  equalled  the  amount  of 
the  duty. 

Here  are  some  facts  which 
merit  prominence  to-day.  First, 
that  Mr  Gladstone  reduced  the 
number  of  articles  taxed  at  the 
Customs  from  1163  to  48.1 
Secondly,  that  of  the  amount 
now  received  annually  from 
the  Customs  some  £13,500,000 
come  from  taxes  on  food,  and 
chiefly  on  tea  and  sugar,  which 
are  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  Thirdly, 
this  means  that  in  the  inter- 
val since  Gladstone's  day  many 
hundreds  of  taxable  imports 
have,  year  after  year,  entered 
the  country  free,  while  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  have  been  levied  on 
the  food  of  the  people.  And 
fourthly  —  the  strangest  part 
of  all,— this  is  called  "Free 
Trade "  !  The  English  have 
no  sense  of  humour.  "What 
wonder  is  it  that  the  Irish 
think  them  a  stupid  people ! 


1  Sir  Algernon  West's  '  One  City  and  Many  Men.3 
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THE     INDIAMAN. 


IN  1834  The  Honourable 
East  India  Company  was  de- 
prived of  the  exclusive  right 
to  trade  to  China  —  all  that 
then  remained  of  the  privileges 
which  had  once  given  it  the 
monopoly  of  British  commerce 
in  the  East.  It  ceased  to  be 
a  trading  body.  The  com- 
manders and  officers  of  its 
Maritime  Service  were  there- 
fore deprived  of  honours, 
securities,  advantages,  and 
emoluments  which  no  merch- 
ant seaman  could  hope  to  find 
elsewhere,  or  ever  to  enjoy 
again.  After  the  manner  of 
British  men  in  such  an  emer- 
gency they  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  state  their  case  for 
compensation,  and  they  chose 
Captain  George  Probyn  as 
their  chairman.  Probyn  drew 
up  the  memorial  letter  to  be 
laid  before  the  Court  of 
Directors — which  l '  Sheweth, " 
to  quote  his  opening  words, 
"  That  the  Maritime  Service  of 
the  East  India  Company  has 
existed  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years;  that  the  ships 
and  seamen  employed  by  the 
said  Company  have  been,  in  a 
great  degree,  instrumental  in 
acquiring  and  securing  the  now 
vast  territories  of  British  India, 
and  in  advancing  its  commer- 
cial success  to  that  degree 
it  so  long  maintained."  The 
reader  knows  that  the  Mari- 
time Service  of  the  H.E.I.C. 
was  not  the  Bombay  Marine 
or  Indian  Navy,  a  later  body 
with  another  history.  It  was 
the  commercial  service,  com- 


posed of  those  commanders, 
officers,  and  men  who  went 
out  desirous  to  trade,  but  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  freedom  to 
trade.  When  Captain  Probyn 
said  that  they  had  been  "in  a 
great  degree  instrumental"  in 
creating  the  British  Empire 
and  British  commerce  in  the 
East,  he  spoke  with  the  mod- 
esty of  a  brave  and  honest 
man.  He  might  have  said 
that  they  had  made  the  Em- 
pire and  the  commerce  pos- 
sible. The  founders  of  both 
were  the  seafaring  servants 
of  the  Company  of  Merchants 
of  London,  who,  after  Godol- 
phin's  arbitration  in  1708,  be- 
came the  United  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  trading 
into  the  East  Indies.  But  for 
Lancaster,  who  showed  the  way ; 
Best  and  Downton,  who  broke 
the  strength  of  the  Portuguese 
on  the  Coast  of  Malabar ;  Saris, 
who  opened  the  trade  to  China, 
— there  could  have  been  no 
Clive,  no  Warren  Has  tings.  Two 
centuries  after  Lancaster  had 
sailed  his  last  voyage,  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  the  Com- 
pany if  its  Maritime  Service 
had  not  included  such  resolute 
skippers  as  Commodore  Dance 
and  others,  who  daunted  Linois 
at  Pulo  Aor  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  February  1804. 

General  Gordon  is  credited 
with  the  saying  that  England 
(he  meant  the  British  Empire) 
was  made  by  her  adventurers. 
The  adventurer  proper  makes 
nothing.  Empires  of  all  time 
have  been  made  by  solid  work- 
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men  who  were  not  afraid  of 
adventures.  Miolielborne,  who 
poached  on  the  Company's  pre- 
serve, was  an  adventurer,  and 
made  mischief.  Lancaster  was 
a  workman  —  a  very  different 
stamp  of  man,  for  he  includes 
the  adventurer  and  a  great 
deal  more.  It  was  a  supremely 
brave  man,  but  not  an  adven- 
turer, who  wrote  this  letter^  in 
1603  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Merchants  of 
London  trading  into  the  East : 

"Eight  Worshipful,  what  hath 
passed  in  this  voyage,  and  what 
trades  I  have  settled  for  this  Com- 
panie,  and  what  other  events  have 
befallen  us,  ye  shall  understand  by 
the  bearers  hereof,  to  whom  (as  oc- 
casion hath  fallen)  I  must  referre 
you.  I  will  strive  with  all  diligence 
to  save  my  ship,  and  her  goods,  as 
you  may  perceive  by  the  course  I 
take  in  venturing  mine  owne  life, 
and  those  that  are  with  mee.  I 
cannot  tell  where  you  should  looke 
for  me,  if  you  send  out  any  pinnace 
to  seeke  me,  because  I  live  at  the 
devotion  of  the  winds  and  seas.  And 
thus  fare-you-well,  desiring  God  to 
send  us  a  merrie  meeting  in  this  world 
if  it  be  His  good  will  and  pleasure. 

"The  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
lieth  in  62£  degrees  the  north-west 
on  the  America  side.  —  Your  very 
loving  friend, 

"JAMES  LANCASTER." 

Here  visibly  enough  is  the 
message  of  a  man  in  peril. 
It  was  great.  The  Dragon 
was  on  her  way  home  with 
her  consort  the  Hector.  They 
met  with  storms  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  The  rudder  of  the 
Dragon  was  unshipped,  and 
could  not  be  rehung  in  the  sea 
then  running.  Some  of  her 
men  would  willingly  have  left 
her  to  drift,  and  have  made 
their  way  home  in  the  Hector. 
Lancaster  held  them  to  their 


duty.  But  he  would  not 
neglect  the  interest  of  the 
Company.  The  Hector  should 
not  be  kept  waiting  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Dragon.  So 
her  captain  was  ordered  to 
part  company,  and  make  the 
best  of  his  way  home  with  this 
letter,  which  was  to  be  his 
authority  for  leaving  his  com- 
mander, so  that  he  might 
deliver  what  goods  he  carried, 
and  the  even  more  valuable 
information  gathered  in  this 
voyage,  the  first  undertaken 
for  the  merchants  of  London. 
For  himself  Lancaster  claims 
only  the  merit  of  a  diligent 
servant,  quotes  the  peril  of  his 
position  without  mock-modesty, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  his  worshipful  masters 
know  that  he  did  not  think  the 
case  desperate, —  guards,  with 
a  flash  of  poetry  like  a  true 
Elizabethan,  against  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Company 
would  send  a  pinnace  to 
look  for  men  who  "live  at 
the  devotion  of  the  winds  and 
seas  "  ;  hopes  for  a  merry  meet- 
ing, and  ends  with  what  he 
honestly  believed  was  a  piece 
of  useful  information.  It  was 
God's  good  will  and  pleasure 
that  Lancaster  should  have  the 
merry  meeting  he  hoped  for. 
The  wind  abated,  the  rudder 
was  rehung,  and  Lancaster  lived 
to  reach  home  to  be  knighted, 
and  to  enjoy  old  age,  rest,  and 
honour,  as  a  Director  of  the 
worshipful  Company.  And  of 
such  as  he  was  its  Maritime 
Service  from  first  to  last  — 
steady  practical  seamen,  who 
sought  prosperity  by  peaceful 
means  if  so  it  was  to  be  ob- 
tained, but  in  whom  there  lay 
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a  manful  promptitude  to  meet 
any  hazard  which  came  in  the 
day's  work — because  it  was  in 
the  day's  work.  The  Company 
had  its  hard  bargains.  But  its 
Maritime  Service  was  as  good 
as  human  nature  allowed  it  to 
be.  The  Portuguese  had  valiant 
"  fidalgos  "  among  them,  even 
in  their  degraded  last  state. 
The  seamen  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  who  sailed  for  the 
Dutch  Company,  were  substan- 
tial sailormen,  shrewd  traders, 
and  dogged  fighters.  The 
French,  the  "tardvenus"  in 
the  fight  for  the  trade  in  the 
East,  were  often  brilliant  in 
their  French  way.  We  have 
sent  no  better  man  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  than  the  Breton 
Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnais.  But 
then  the  commanders  and 
officers  of  the  H.E.I.C.  never 
became  corrupt  as  the  Portu- 
guese did,  nor  stagnant  and 
pudding-headed  like  the  later 
Dutch,  nor  were  they  ever 
feather-headed,  factious,  can- 
tankerous, as  the  French  were 
wont  to  be. 

The  Company  had  to  endure 
much  criticism  in  its  time. 
Business  men  were  found  to 
argue,  not  without  some  ap- 
pearance of  plausibility,  that 
it  carried  on  its  trade  in  a 
wasteful  fashion — paying,  for 
instance,  £40  per  ton  for  its 
ships,  whereas  vessels  very  fit 
to  carry  cargo  could  be  built 
for  £25.  But  then  the  quest- 
ion was  precisely  whether 
vessels  constructed  only  for 
cargo  could  do  the  work  the 
Company's  ships  were  called 
upon  to  do — could  lodge  pas- 
sengers in  a  comfortable  style, 
or  fight  warships  at  need.  In 


fact,  the  Indiaman  was  not  a 
mere  trading  ship  at  any  time 
in  its  history.  The  Dragon, 
Lancaster's  flagship  in  the 
first  voyage  of  1600,  was  re- 
quired to  act  as  convoy  to 
the  smaller  vessels  which  went 
with  her.  She  had  been  built 
for  the  famous  Elizabethan 
seafaring  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
who  needed  a  large  vessel  to 
make  him  independent  of  the 
Queen's  ships.  It  was  never 
profitable  to  cruise  with  the 
Queen's  navy.  When  prizes 
were  taken  her  Majesty  closed 
the  beautiful  white  hand  she 
was  so  proud  of  on  the  booty, 
and  no  supplications  availed  to 
open  her  tapering  fingers.  So 
the  Earl  built  a  capital  ship  for 
himself — the  Malice  Scourge — 
and  sold  her  to  the  Company, 
which  renamed  her  the  Red 
Dragon,  and  then  the  Dragon. 
We  are  told  that  she  was  of 
600  tons,  but  cannot  well  be 
sure  of  what  that  means.  It 
may  be  understood,  once  and 
for  all,  that  there  is  no  faith 
in  old  measurements,  and  that 
they  grew  more  untrustworthy 
with  time.  Before  1720  it  was 
the  custom  to  measure  a  ship 
by  multiplying  the  length  of 
the  keel  by  the  beam,  and 
the  product  by  the  depth  of 
the  hold.  Then  the  result  was 
divided  by  94.  The  depth  of 
the  hold  was  half  the  beam. 
But  in  1720  it  occurred  to 
some  persons  of  egregious  can- 
dour at  the  Admiralty  that  if 
the  hold  was  half  the  beam 
it  would  be  simpler  to  measure 
by  keel,  beam,  and  half-beam. 
These  innocents  did  not  reflect 
that  they  were  inviting  ship- 
owners and  builders  to  play 
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the  game  dear  to  all  yachts- 
men, and  known  as  cheating 
the  measurement.  Dues  were 
paid  on  the  official  register 
taken  by  the  keel,  beam,  and 
half-beam;  but  by  construct- 
ing the  ship  with  a  deep  hold 
it  was  possible  to  fit  her  to 
carry  a  cargo  far  larger  than 
her  nominal  burden.  Owners 
and  builders  rushed  in  by  the 
door  the  Admiralty  opened. 
Merchant  ships  were  built 
deep  till  they  were  turned 
into  slugs  and  were  hardly 
seaworthy.  The  measurement 
became  purely  misleading.  At 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  an  Indiaman  of  a 
nominal  1400  tons  was  in 
reality  larger  than  the  Victory, 
which  measured  2143. 

The  great  1400-tonners,  or 
indeed  vessels  of  over  a  thou- 
sand tons,  did  not  become 
common  in  the  Company's  fleet 
till  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Once  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  history  the 
Governor  and  Company  were 
tempted  to  imitate  the  policy 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  car- 
ried their  trade  in  vast,  un- 
wieldy carracks.  In  1609  they 
launched  at  their  yard  at 
Deptford  a  ship  described  as 
being  of  1100  tons  burden. 
King  James,  who  took  an 
intelligent  interest  in  ship- 
building as  he  did  in  all 
manifestations  of  intellectual 
ingenuity — scientific,  scholarly, 
and  theological,  —  presided  at 
the  launch.  The  Company 
was  no  doubt  influenced  by 
certain  most  plausible-looking 
considerations.  One  big  ship 
can  carry  as  much,  or  nearly, 
as  two  smaller  ones,  but  her 


crew  will  not  be  as  numerous 
as  their  two  combined.  The 
staff  of  officers  required  by  the 
smaller  will  be  adequate  to 
command  the  larger,  and  it  is 
obviously  easier  '  to  find  one 
good  captain  than  two.  The 
expenses  would  be  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  profits  for  one 
than  for  two.  There  was  the 
example  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
made  great  profits  till  we  and 
the  Dutch  broke  in  on  them,  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  big  ship. 
But  the  Company  forgot  that  a 
monster  is  as  easily  lost  as  a 
smaller  craft,  and  is  even  more 
liable  to  misfortune  when  en- 
tering and  leaving  harbour,  or 
when  sailing  among  shallows 
and  sandbanks.  Moreover,  it 
was  far  harder  to  heave  her 
down  for  that  process  of  scrap- 
ing the  barnacles  off  which  was 
a  rapidly  recurrent  obligation 
before  copper  sheeting  was  in- 
troduced late  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  speedy  disas- 
trous end  of  the  Trades  In- 
crease, so  the  great  ship  was 
called,  taught  the  Company 
another  lesson — that  the  loss 
of  a  big  ship  is  a  big  loss.  The 
Trades  Increase  was  burnt  in 
Java  by  the  natives  while  she 
was  heaved  down  for  cleaning. 
The  Company  went  back  to  the 
policy  of  using  vessels  of  more 
moderate  dimensions,  and  ad- 
hered to  it  till  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the 
art  of  shipbuilding  had  im- 
proved, when  there  were  dock- 
yards in  its  possession  in  the 
East,  and  when  the  rigging 
had  been  perfected.  Has  any 
philosophic  historian  yet  pointed 
out  what  an  epoch  was  made  by 
the  general  introduction  of  the 
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jib  in  and  about  1750?  The 
earlier  ships  were  fitted  with 
a  spritsail — a  square  sail  on  a 
very  erect  bowsprit.  Sir  Henry 
Manwaring  in  his  '  Seaman's 
Dictionary,'  the  text -book  of 
seventeenth  -  century  seaman- 
ship, points  out  that  as  the 
spritsail  could  not  be  trained 
fore  and  aft,  it  could  not  be 
set  when  the  ship  was  sailing 
close  hauled,  with  the  wind  be- 
fore the  beam.  But  as  no  sail 
could  be  set  forward,  neither 
could  it  be  set  on  the  mizzen. 
If  it  had  been,  the  ship  would 
have  come  head  to  wind,  for 
she  would  have  been  over- 
loaded with  canvas  aft.  The 
seamen  of  those  days  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing their  ship's  head  from 
getting  into  the  wind,  and  in 
getting  it  out  when  once  there. 
Dampier  tells  us  how  he  and 
his  messmates  had  to  impro- 
vise the  means  of  making  their 
ship  "pay  off"  by  standing  in 
a  row  on  the  bow  holding  their 
coats  out  to  catch  the  wind. 
All  vessels  were  apt  to  be  built 
too  high  aft.  Therefore  they 
presented  too  much  surface  to 
the  wind,  which  pushed  them 
round.  The  larger  they  were, 
the  more  hold  did  they  give 
the  element,  which,  to  at  least 
as  great  an  extent  as  its 
brother  fire,  is  a  good  servant 
but  a  bad  master.  The  mis- 
fortune of  the  Trades  Increase 
taught  the  Company  to  aim  at 
an  "  economic  size  "  of  ship. 

Yet  the  Indiaman,  with- 
out being  large,  according  to 
our  standard,  was  a  giant 
when  compared  to  the  average 
merchant  vessel.  Michael 
Scott,  of  '  Tom  Cringle's  Log  J 


and  the  '  Cruise  of  the  Midge/ 
speaks  of  a  500  -  ton  West 
Indian  trader  as  a  "  stately 
ship."  Our  commerce  was 
mostly  carried  in  craft  of  from 
150  to  250  tons  till  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century.  Except 
for  a  short  period  in  its  early 
days  the  Company  did  not 
build  its  own  vessels.  It  hired 
them  from  owners  who  made  a 
business  of  providing  just  what 
the  Company  wanted.  They 
were  taken  on  contract  for  six 
voyages,  and  on  condition  that 
the  Company  was  bound  to 
load  499  tons  of  cargo  at  the 
chartered  rate  of  £32  per  ton, 
with  power  to  load  more  if  it 
wished  so  to  do.  In  Hardy's 
'Register'  there  is  a  list  of 
Indiamen  captured  by  enemies 
and  otherwise  lost  between  1700 
and  1818— 169  in  all.  The  aver- 
age size  is  about  680  tons.  A 
whole  batch  of  them  are  stated 
to  have  measured  precisely  499 
tons  each;  but  this  startling 
exactness  of  measurement  may 
not  be  taken  as  showing  what 
their  real  size  was.  It  only 
shows  that  the  Company's 
officials  classed  them  by  their 
chartered  tonnage.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Company  reverted 
once  more  to  the  example  set  it 
by  the  Portuguese.  It  took  to 
building,  or  causing  to  be  built, 
ships  of  teak  in  India.  This 
change  of  policy  was  by  no 
means  to  the  taste  of  English 
builders.  They  appealed  to 
the  Navigation  Acts,  which 
required  all  ships  enjoying 
British  Register,  except  prizes 
taken  from  the  King's  enemies, 
to  be  British  built.  For  a 
time  the  India  -  built  vessels 
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were  confined  to  the  seas 
within  the  charter  of  the  Com- 
pany. They  could  sail  from 
port  to  port  and  country  to 
country  in  the  East,  between 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  but 
they  could  not  come  to  Great 
Britain.  In  the  end  that 
restriction  was  removed.  By 
1820  a  large  proportion  of 
Indiamen  were  built  at  Bombay 
or  in  Bengal. 

Economy  and  not  conscious 
imitation  of  a  half -forgot  ten 
predecessor  accounts  sufficient- 
ly for  the  India-built  ship  of 
teak.  But  in  another  way  the 
Company  followed  the  Portu- 
guese model  when  it  was  builfc. 
It  paid  its  servants  ill,  but 
made  up  for  bad  wages  by 
allowing  perquisites.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  at  present  with 
that  ever -flowing  spring  of 
bitterness  and  fraud,  the 
private  trade  of  the  Company's 
servants  on  shore,  except  to 
note  that  the  Maritime  Service 
was  treated  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  writers  and  factors. 
Bad  wages  were  tempered  by 
"  encouragements  "  and  "  in- 
dulgences." They  were,  in- 
deed, as  we  shall  see,  highly 
advantageous  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Maritime  Service. 
But  the  pay  remained  station- 
ary, when  it  did  not  diminish, 
or  increased  very  little.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  list  of  the 
crew  of  the  ship  Leghorn, 
which  sailed  for  Java  in  the 
year  1701,  and  compare  their 
pay  with  the  establishment 
of  1800  and  thereabouts. 
Jacob  Wright,  eommander,  is 
allowed  £7  a -month  as  his 
salary.  One  hundred  years 


later  he  would  have  received 
£10.  It  has  ever  been  our 
British  rule  that  the  captain  is 
to  be  served  before  the  lieu- 
tenant and  the  lieutenant  be- 
fore the  ancient.  A  profound 
philosophy  has  taught  us  that 
if  the  highest  place  is  one  of 
emolument  as  well  as  dignity, 
while  frugal  pay  and  plenty  of 
work  is  the  fate  below,  why, 
then,  a  healthy  spirit  of  zealous 
emulation  is  excited  in  the  sub- 
ordinate ranks.  Digery  Jonas, 
chief  mate  of  the  Leghorn,  is 
down  for  £6,  10s.  a-month.  A 
century  later  he  would  have 
earned  £5 — a  serious  fall.  The 
other  mates  would  have  lost  in 
proportion.  In  the  course  of  a 
hundred  years  the  surgeon  has 
risen  with  the  captain  from 
£3,  10s.  to  £5  a-month.  But 
the  boatswain,  gunner,  car- 
penter, and  the  petty  officers 
stand  in  1800  where  they  did 
in  1700,  or  have  gained  five 
shillings  a-month.  They  profit 
by  the  difference  between  £3 
and  £3,  5s.,  or  they  remain  at 
£2,  15s.  The  pay  of  the  able- 
bodied  seaman  remained  at 
£1,  15s.  a-month.  One  differ- 
ence we  do  note  with  a  faint 
sense  of  amusement.  The  Leg- 
horn carried  two  trumpeters — 
a  first  at  £3,  10s.  a-month  (the 
pay  of  the  surgeon),  and  a 
second  at  £2,  10s.,  fifteen  shil- 
lings a-month  more  than  the 
armourer  —  a  most  essential 
officer  in  those  days  of  traffic 
with  barbarians  and  ever-pos- 
sible conflict  with  interlopers 
and  pirates,  white  and  black. 
Those  trumpeters  were  the 
lingering  remainder  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  which 
Europeans  when  going  to  the 
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East  habitually  displayed  in 
order  to  impress  the  natives. 
Their  function  was  to  add  to 
the  grace  of  salutes  by  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  to 
blow  before  the  captain  when 
he  landed  to  negotiate  with 
native  potentates. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Leghorn 
can  be  followed  in  a  rather 
fragmentary  style  by  the  light 
afforded  in  glimpses  by  that  list 
of  her  crew.  It  reveals  an 
average  trading  voyage  of  the 
day,  and  contains  matter  for 
the  instruction,  and  even  the 
consolation,  of  contemporary 
skippers  and  commentators  on 
the  present  state  of  the  mer- 
chant service.  Her  voyage 
lasted  from  the  end  of  1701 
till  the  beginning  of  1705. 
Much,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
time  was  spent  lying  idle  till 
her  loading  could  be  collected 
at  Ban  jar,  Batavia,  or  Java 
Head.  Captains  and  owners 
of  to-day  will  learn  with  a 
fellow-feeling  for  her  skipper, 
Jacob  Wright,  that  two  of  the 
men  she  shipped  at  Blackwall 
ran  from  her  at  Gravesend. 
Two  of  the  hands  shipped  at 
Gravesend  to  make  up  her 
complement  deserted  as  soon 
as  they  had  pocketed  their 
advances.  They  were  entered 
on  the  12th,  and  they  were 
written  off  "Kun"  on  the  20th 
December.  Her  gunner's  mate, 
her  cooper,  and  one  midship- 
man—  at  that  date  a  petty 
officer  under  the  boatswain — 
deserted  in  Batavia,  or  at  Java 
Head.  This  is  the  common  lot 
of  merchant  captains,  but  in 
our  time  a  vessel  would  be 
counted  singularly  unfortunate 
which  lost  so  many  men  by 
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death  as  the  Leghorn.  Out  of 
her  total  crew  of  thirty-seven 
hands,  fourteen  died,  and  her 
captain  was  one  of  them.  It 
was,  however,  no  extraordinary 
proportion,  when  a  trading  ship 
lying  at  tropical  anchorages 
for  months  was  often  wholly 
unmanned.  We  had  not  learnt 
how  to  manage  our  health  in 
the  tropics  till  long  after  1700. 
When  we  first  occupied  Jamaica 
the  Spaniards  wondered  to  see 
how  quickly  we  died.  When 
they  saw  how  we  ate  and  drank 
they  wondered  that  any  of  us 
survived.  The  arrack  of  the 
East  was  fatal  to  more  men 
than  all  the  bullets  of  the  bar- 
barians, interlopers,  pirates, 
privateers,  or  warships — Dutch 
or  French.  And  how  were  the 
losses  made  good  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  Leghorn  found  other 
Englishmen  to  ship  at  Batavia 
or  Ban  jar.  The  wandering 
"distressed  seaman,"  who  de- 
serts to-day  and  reships  next 
week,  when  hunger  drives  him 
back  to  work,  was  a  common 
object  of  the  seashore  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had 
been  for  long  ages. 

When  the  King's  natural- 
born  subjects  were  not  to  be 
obtained,  the  Navigation  Laws 
allowed  of  the  engagement  of 
such  foreigners  as  offered.  The 
Leghorn  shipped  Dutchmen  and 
Lascars.  We  hear  not  a  little 
nowadays  of  the  enormous  pro- 
portion of  Lascars  and  China- 
men to  be  found  in  our  mer- 
chant-ships trading  to  the  East, 
and  we  hear  of  it  as  a  novelty. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  loss  caused  by  death 
and  desertion  was  made  up 
by  the  employment  of  Lascars 
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from  the  earliest  days  of  our 
eastern  trade.  The  Leghorn's 
Lascars,  shipped  at  10s.  and 
12s.  6d.  a -month,  all  died  or 
deserted.  Death  and  desertion 
were  busy  with  her  to  the  end. 
At  the  Cape  a  whole  batch  of 
men  shipped  in  Java  ran  away, 
and  she  had  to  hire  Dutchmen 
to  replace  them.  But  other 
Indiamen  came  home  with 
crews  largely  composed  of 
Lascars.  As  the  Company  was 
forbidden  by  the  Navigation 
Laws  to  employ  them  as 
members  of  the  crew  on  the 
outward  -  bound  voyages,  it 
had  to  place  them  in  lodging- 
houses  and  take  them  back 
as  passengers,  an  addition  to 
its  expenses  which  only  the 
profits  of  a  monopoly  enabled 
it  to  bear.  While  in  this 
country  they  were  packed  into 
lodging  -  houses,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Company's 
surgeon  and  the  immediate 
government  of  their  own  Ser- 
angs.  The  loafing  Lascar,  who 
was  not  allowed  to  work,  but 
who  could  not  be  prevented 
from  gambling,  getting  drunk, 
and  haunting  the  society  of 
"Jack's  unlovely  Nan,"  was 
a  well-known  figure  about  the 
"London  River"  all  through  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1814 
they  and  their  lodging-houses 
became  the  subject  of  a  scandal, 
when  one  of  them  was  flogged 
to  death  by  a  Serang.  In  the 
end  the  Indiaman  was  allowed 
to  carry  as  many  Lascars  as 
she  found  needful,  so  long  as 
she  also  carried  four  white 
sailors  per  hundred  tons  of  her 
register.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Company's  charter  there 
was  no  restriction.  Ships  in 


the  port-to-port  or  up-country 
trade  could  be  and  were  both 
India  -  built  and  manned  by 
Lascars  under  white  officers. 
When  there  were  no  divided 
topsails,  when  machinery  for 
reefing  sail  from  the  deck  had 
not  been  invented,  and  while 
as  yet  no  man  had  dreamt  of 
donkey  -  engines  for  hauling 
round  the  yards,  a  much  larger 
crew  was  required  than  the 
biggest  iron  clipper  carries  to- 
day—  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Indiaman's  twenty  to  thirty- 
six  guns,  which  she  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  use.  A  ship 
of  800  tons  carried  100  officers 
and  men ;  one  of  1300  and  up- 
wards, 130.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  two  Lascars 
made  the  equivalent  of  one 
white  seaman.  Therefore  one 
of  the  larger  Indiamen,  which 
had  a  crew  of  60  white  men 
and  120  Lascars,  was  a  ship 
with  a  complement  of  120.  I 
will  not  affirm  it,  because  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  state- 
ment could  be  properly  proved; 
but  it  is  my  impression  that 
during  the  later  days  of  the 
Company's  monopoly,  which 
was  abolished  for  India  in 
1814  and  for  China  in  1834, 
the  proportion  of  Lascars  em- 
ployed in  our  Eastern  trade 
was  higher  than  it  is  now. 

Let  us  approach  those  pleas- 
ing words  "  encouragements  " 
and  "indulgences."  They  did 
not  mean  quite  the  same  thing. 
The  encouragements  were  de- 
tailed in  a  printed  form  hung 
up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
each  ship,  and  addressed  to 
the  A.B.'s,  who,  when  all  the 
officers  from  the  commander 
down  to  the  caulkers'  mate 
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were  deducted,  formed  about 
half  the  crew.  In  this  docu- 
ment "  The  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  United  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  trading 
to  the  East  Indies  "  do  in  a 
general  way  promise  a  reward 
in  proportion  to  their  merits 
to  all  mariners  who  shall  pre- 
vent malicious  damage  to  "  the 
said  Company's  effects "  in 
peace  or  war.  Then  growing 
more  specific,  they  engage  to 
pay— 

"  To  the  widow,  children,  father, 
or  mother  of  every  seaman  that  shall 
lose  his  life  in  defence  of  the  ship,  as 
aforesaid,  thirty  pounds.  To  every 
seaman  that  shall  lose  a  leg  or  arm 
ortboth,  in  such  defence,  thirty  pounds. 
To  every  seaman  that  shall  receive 
any  other  wound,  such  sum  of  money 
as  the  said  Court  of  Directors  shall 
think  fit,  upon  producing  a  certificate 
from  their  commander  or  superior 
officer  touching  their  merits.  That 
every  seaman  so  wounded  in  defence 
of  the  ship  shall  be  cured  of  his 
wounds  at  the  charge  of  the  said 
Company  and  owners." 

The  compensation  for  injury 
was  not  lavish,  but  it  is  more 
than  a  private  employer  would 
have  given,  and  to  the  men  the 
prospect  of  receiving  £30  in  a 
lump  sweetened  their  meagre 
£1,  15s.  a -month  of  wages. 
And  they  had  a  good  chance 
of  promotion  to  a  place  among 
the  petty  officers  who  shared 
in  the  "Indulgences." 

These  boons  were  the  equiv- 
alent in  the  Maritime  Service 
for  private  trade  of  writers 
and  factors  on  shore.  In  early 
days  the  Company  advanced 
money  to  the  commander  for  a 
private  venture.  Later  it  gave 
him  and  the  officers  tonnage 
for  their  "  due  and  fitting 
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encouragement "  —  that  is  to 
say,  it  set  aside  a  part  of  the 
ship's  capacity  for  them,  and 
paid  them  for  it,  or  allowed 
them  to  trade  with  it.  We 
should  expect  to  find  that  the 
sacred  principle  which  appor- 
tions "indulgences"  to  rank 
in  geometrical  progression  was 
duly  observed  by  so  British 
an  institution  as  the  H.E.I.C. 
Fifty -six  and  a  half  of  the 
ninety -seven  tons  allowed  to 
captain  and  officers  on  the 
outward  voyage  belonged  to 
the  captain.  The  mates,  quar- 
termasters, stewards,  cooks, 
carpenter,  boatswain,  gunner, 
caulker,  armourer,  and  sail- 
maker  shared  the  balance.  In 
port-to-port  trade  two-fifths  of 
the  tonnage  was  indulgence, 
and  if  the  Company  did  not 
want  the  other  three  -  fifths 
then  the  captain  and  officers 
had  a  preferential  right  to  bid 
for  it.  There  were  minor  in- 
dulgences for  stowing  in  odd 
spaces.  The  captain  had  the 
passenger  -  money,  except  for 
troops.  If  the  men  were  well 
rationed,  and  they  were,  it 
snowed  of  meat  and  drink  aft. 
The  chief  mate  for  his  part  was 
allowed  twenty -four  dozen  of 
wine  or  beer.  The  captain  and 
officers  in  fact  formed  a  float- 
ing body  of  traders  favoured 
by  the  Company. 

We  can  therefore  well  under- 
stand that  the  command  of  an 
East  Indiaman  was  a  post  not 
below  the  ambition  of  a  gentle- 
man. Admiral  Lord  Keith,  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Elphin- 
stone,  went  a  voyage  as  mate 
in  his  youth  during  an  interval 
of  peace,  and  his  brothers  held 
commands.  In  spite  of  the 
F 
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Company's  orders  the  com- 
mands were  purchased  for  as 
much  as  £20,000.  And  indeed 
the  figure  was  not  excessive, 
when  it  is  remembered  that 
as  much  as  £30,000  was  some- 
times made  in  a  single  voyage 
out  and  home,  lasting  eighteen 
months.  Captain  James,  of  the 
Abercrombie  Robinson,  put  his 
total  gains  in  three  voyages 
of  eighteen  months  each  at 
£18,300,  "  exclusive  of  the 
profits  on  investments."  He 
gives  the  figures  of  pay  £180, 
privilege  of  tons  at  £4  per 
ton  for  56  tons  outward,  and 
£33  homeward  bound,  of  30 
rupees  per  candy  in  the  port- 
to  -  port  trade,  two  -  fifths 
passenger  -  money,  and  so 
forth.  And  with  all  that 
the  Company's  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Trade  had  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that 
these  highly  -  favoured  gentle- 
men did  in  some  cases 
make  a  fraudulent  use  of 
their  favoured  position.  They 
shipped  more  goods  than  they 
were  authorised  to  carry,  and 
transferred  them  at  sea  to 
interlopers  from  Liverpool  and 
Scotland.  It  was  an  easy 
thing  to  do  when  the  goods 
were  cases  of  tea,  bags  of 
pepper,  and  raw  silk.  The 
captain  and  officers  —  whether 
honest,  as  we  may  piously 
believe  that  most  of  them 
were,  or  dishonest,  as  the 
Company  thought  they  occa- 
sionally were  —  had  much  to 
fight  for,  and  they  fought 
both  well  and  often. 

The  "  Historical  Abstract  of 
Public  Duties  performed  by 
the  East  India  Company's 
Service,"  as  it  stands  in 
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Hardy's  'Register,'  covers  a 
period  of  two  hundred  and 
eleven  years.  It  begins  with 
Lancaster's  occupation  of  St 
Helena  in  1601,  and  closes 
with  the  defence  of  the  Astell 
in  1812.  The  record  is  not 
complete,  though  it  contains 
at  least  one  item  which  is 
not  to  our  present  purpose. 
In  1797  the  Company's  officers 
and  men  then  at  home  under- 
took to  assist  in  defending  the 
Thames  against  the  mutineers 
at  the  Nore,  but  were  not 
called  upon  to  fight  their 
own  countrymen.  The  list 
does  not  mention,  probably 
because  the  compiler  had  never 
heard  of,  a  public  duty  per- 
formed by  the  Company's 
ships  in  early  days,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances which  sound  very 
strange  to  us.  Sir  Robert  Rich, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  Admiral  for  the  Parliament 
in  the  first  Civil  War,  was  at 
least  in  early  life  a  speculator 
in  Piracy.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  an  Italian, 
one  Bernardi,  to  fit  out  two 
ships  for  a  piratical  cruise  in 
Eastern  seas.  They  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  Company.  It 
is  true  that  they  were  not 
taken  in  hand  only  because 
they  were  pirates,  for  the 
right  of  all  Christians  to 
plunder  all  unbelievers  was  a 
generally  accepted  doctrine  in 
those  days.  Their  presence 
within  the  Charter  of  the 
Company  was  resented  as 
poaching  or  interloping.  But 
our  history  in  the  East  would 
not  have  been  what  it  has 
been  if  piratical  interlopers 
had  not  been  put  down.  The 
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enlightened   selfishness  of    the  pirates,   with   only   brief  note 

Company,    acting    in    defence  that  the  work  of  suppressing 

of   its   monopoly,   did  at  least  Angria,     his     grabs     and    his 

coincide   with    the    permanent  gallivats,    and    their   like,    fell 

interests   of   the   nation.      The  mainly  to  the  Bombay  Marine 

Indiamen  were  for  long,  even  and    the    Koyal    Navy.      The 

after  the  first  King's  ship  had  Maritime  Service  had  to  fight 

visited  India  in  1662,  the  only  these  water  thieves,  not  always 

representatives  of  British  law  with  success,  while  sailing  on 

and   order   between   the   Cape  its  lawful  occasions.     The  fight 

of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  with  the  Dutch  in  the  Malay 

of    Magellan.      The    Company  Archipelago    is    one    of    those 

incurred  an  unpleasant  quarrel  stories    which    must   needs   be 

with  Rich,  and  was  ill-supported  told   in   large,    or   not   at    all. 

by  the  King ;  but  it  set  a  good  There  are  few  more  varied  or 

example.      It    may   have  —  or  more    passionate    passages    in 

rather,  being  human,  it  did —  the    whole     history    of    trade 

pursue  its  own  advantage ;  but  rivalry  than  the  hopeless  fight 

then  its  prosperity  was  bound  of  the  modest  English  Company 

up     with     the     promotion    of  of  the   merchants   of   London, 

honest  trade — not  with  pillage  with  the  great  "United  East 

and  murder.  Indian  Company  "  of  the  Hol- 

The    fighting   of    the   Mari-  landers.      We  were  outclassed 

time  Service  can  be  subdivided  in  every  way — in   number,  in 

under  four  heads.      First,    in  weight,     and     above     all     in 

very    temporary  alliance   with  Government.      The   merchants 

the     Dutch,     it     fought      the  of  London — a  body  of  private 

Portuguese.      Then    before    it  traders  who  were  either  fleeced 

had  done  with  them  it  fell  out  by   King  James  I.    and    King 

with  the  Dutch.     Then  it  had  Charles  I.,  or  left  in  the  lurch — 

to  help  to  beat  down  the  native  were  no  match  for  the  powerful 

pirates  of   Malabar.      Then  it  United  Company  with  its  lordly 

had   to   defend    itself    against  charter,  its  warships,  its  close 

French  frigates  and  privateers,  connection    with     Stadtholder 

the  worst  enemies  it  met,  save  and    States -General,    and   its 

during  the  years   in  which  it  Governor-General  at   Batavia. 

was  getting  the  worst  of  the  English  captains  fought  hard 

struggle   with   the   Hollanders  and  factors  stood  up  for  their 

in  the  Malay  Archipelago.     Of  rights,  but  the  end  was  Am- 

the  thirty-nine  vessels  recorded  boyna,    and   that   story  would 

as    taken    between   1700    and  swamp  our  field. 

1812  by  Hardy,  nearly  all  fell  We  were  reduced  to  subordi- 

to    the    French.       Five    were  nation    in    the    Malay    Archi- 

captured  in  a  swoop  with  the  pelago,  and  if  we  still  continued 

rest    of   Moutray's   Convoy   in  to  visit    Java  Head,   Bantam, 

1780,  by  the  united  squadron  and  Batavia,  we  went   in   the 

of    Cordoba   and    Beausset — a  shadow  of  the  Hollander.     We 

Franco  -  Spanish    force.       We  had   the   sufficient   consolation 

will    pass    over    the    Malabar  that  we  turned   to  India  and 
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mastered  its  trade  before 
mastering  its  anarchy.  Our 
victory  was  gained  in  the  Bay 
of  Cambaya,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Coast  of  Malabar,  and  the 
road  thither.  The  Portuguese 
were  first  to  be  disposed  of  to 
clear  the  ground.  To  them  we 
and  all  men  who  came  east  of 
the  Cape  were,  by  virtue  of  the 
Bull  of  Alexander  VI. ,  inter- 
lopers to  be  repelled  by  force. 
They  were  more  mindful  of 
these  rights,  very  indubitable 
to  them,  than  to  their  mights. 
When  the  Company's  ships 
first  came  among  them  the 
Portuguese  were  already  in 
decline.  The  ruin  of  the  Hindu 
Empire  of  Vi  jay  an  a  gar  in  1565 
by  the  Mahommedan  States  of 
the  Decoan  had  closed  their 
best  market.  They  had  made 
themselves  hateful  all  along 
the  coast  by  fraud,  plunder, 
massacre,  and  the  Inquisition 
of  Goa.  The  Inquisition  treated 
the  Hindu  and  Mahommedan 
ill,  the  Jew  savagely,  and  the 
native  Christian  of  Malabar 
with  minute  and  untiring 
ferocity.  To  the  Inquisition 
the  Christian  who  was  not 
orthodox  was  worse  than  Jew, 
Moslem,  or  heathen.  Therefore 
all  four  rejoiced  when  Thomas 
Best,  with  the  Dragon  and  the 
Hosiander,  beat  off  four  Portu- 
guese ships  near  Surat  in  1612, 
and  even  more  when  Nicholas 
Downton  baffled  the  Viceroy 
of  Goa  himself  at  Swally  two 
years  later. 

Best  and  Downton  must 
rank  immediately  after  Lan- 
caster among  the  founders  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India. 
Neither  belonged  to  the  class 
of  perfect  men  whom  Carlyle 


found  "such  a  limited  unin- 
teresting sort."  Certainly  Best 
did  not.  The  sufficient  know- 
ledge we  have  of  his  life  tells 
us  that  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  somewhat  impracti- 
cable temper.  His  sense  of 
his  merits  was  high,  and  his 
relations  to  the  Company  be- 
came strained.  But  he  and 
Downton  were  equally  fit  to 
open  British  trade  at  Surat. 
Both  were  piqus  in  the  fight- 
ing Puritan  way.  They  quoted 
the  Old  Testament,  trusted  in 
God,  and  kept  their  powder 
dry.  Best  had  the  easier  task 
when  he  drove  off  the  four 
Portuguese  ships.  Downton 
had  a  game  to  play  which 
required  steady  playing,  when 
the  Viceroy  of  Goa  came  down 
on  him  at  Swally  with  six 
capital  ships  and  a  whole 
swarm  of  frigates  resolved  to 
snuff  out  this  intrusion  of 
heretics  into  the  Portuguese 
preserve.  The  name  frigate 
has  seen  a  series  of  changes. 
It  began  by  meaning  an  open 
row-boat,  and  ended  by  mean- 
ing an  ironclad  of  6000  tons 
displacement.  In  1614  it  was 
still  a  small  open  galley. 
Downton  was  short  -  handed, 
and  to  have  sailed  out  from 
among  the  shallows  amid 
which  he  was  anchored  would 
— to  use  a  phrase  of  Raleigh's 
— have  savoured  very  much 
of  the  ass.  The  Company's 
General  was  no  less  crafty 
than  stout.  He  kept  among 
the  shallows,  made  a  point  of 
exposing  one  of  his  vessels  to 
draw  the  enemy  into  a  trap, 
forced  the  Viceroy  to  play  a 
feeble  game  of  long  bowls  with 
his  big  ships,  and  beat  off  the 
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frigates  which  endeavoured  to 
carry  the  English  vessels  by 
boarding  more  valiantly  than 
advisedly.  After  repeated  vain 
efforts  to  get  at  his  enemy  the 
Viceroy  retired  with  heavy  loss 
of  life — and  total  ruin  of  Por- 
tuguese prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
the  natives  who  watched  the 
fight.  From  the  battle  at 
Swally,  which  has  as  good  a 
right  as  any  other  to  be  called 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of 
the  world,  came  "  firmauns  " 
and  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tives, and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Company's  factory  in  Surat. 

Since  the  Portuguese  would 
keep  the  Eastern  Seas  to  them- 
selves, they  were  attacked  wher- 
ever they  were  found,  from  the 
Cape  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
and  beyond.  Mr  Alexander 
Childe,  preserved  by  Purchas, 
tells  how  in  1616  a  squadron 
of  the  Company's  ships  chased 
a  great  Portuguese  carrack 
through  the  Straits  of  Moz- 
ambique in  1616.  Her  captain 
would  not  meet  the  English  as 
friends,  but  fired  on  the  first 
which  approached  him.  The 
others  pursued  in  general 
chase,  and  finally  drove  him 
ashore  at  Comoro.  The  Por- 
tuguese fought  well,  killed  the 
English  "General "  Joseph,  and 
put  his  mark  on  most  of  his 
assailants.  When  summoned 
to  surrender,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  would  be  sent 
safely  to  Goa,  he  refused,  and 
defied  the  English  to  carry  him 
by  boarding  if  they  could.  The 
Portuguese  downfall  did  not 
come  of  lack  of  valour,  but 
of  arrogance  and  insufficient 
sense  and  honesty.  The  battle 
of  Swally  and  the  destruction 


of  the  carrack  at  Comoro  were 
examples  of  many  other  fights 
which  went  on  till  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  East  gave  up  the 
fight  and  became  the  allies  of 
England. 

When  we  had  done  with  the 
Portuguese  and  had  divided 
with  the  Dutch,  came  the  fight 
with  the  French.  Individual 
Frenchmen  were  in  the  East 
almost  as  soon  as  Englishmen 
or  Dutchmen.  But  there  could 
be  no  serious  French  Company 
till  the  wars  of  religion  were 
over  and  the  Fronde  was 
pacified.  How  the  French 
Company  applied  at  the  psy- 
chological moment  the  stimu- 
lus which  drove  the  United 
Company  of  the  Merchants  of 
England  to  set  about  conquer- 
ing India  is  known  to  every- 
body from  Macaulay's  'Essays,' 
if  from  no  other  source.  The 
brunt  of  the  struggle  at  sea 
fell  on  the  Royal  Navy.  The 
French  Company  had  often  to 
contribute  ships  to  make  up 
the  squadrons  of  La  Bourdon- 
nais  and  of  D'Ache.  The 
English  Company  rendered 
occasional  public  service, — 
mostly  by  fitting  out  vessels 
to  cruise  for  the  protection  of 
trade.  But  its  main  duty  was 
to  carry  the  trade  out  and 
home  at  its  own  risk.  As  the 
Indiamen  were  well  armed 
they  preferred  the  freedom 
given  by  sailing  without  con- 
voy. They  were  specially  ex- 
empted from  the  obligation  to 
sail  under  guard  of  warships 
by  a  clause  of  the  Act  of  1803 
"for  the  better  protection  of 
trade."  Freedom  left  them 
unhampered  to  sail  with  ex- 
clusive regard  to  the  market 
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and  the  seasons.  They  could 
take  convoy  if  they  liked,  and 
when  the  hazard  was  great 
they  did. 

Freedom  is  a  noble  thing, 
but  it  is  perilous.  Strong  as 
they  were  and  stoutly  as  they 
were  fought,  the  Indiamen 
could  not  always  beat  off,  and 
still  less  take,  a  French  frigate 
or  large  privateer  well  handled. 
On  the  9th  of  October  1800 
the  Kent  fell  to  a  French  pri- 
vateer off  the  Sandheads  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  while  on  her 
way  to  Bengal.  She  was  a 
vessel  of  820  tons,  carrying 
twenty  long  12's  and  six  long 
6's,  with  a  crew  of  about  100 
men,  and  a  number  of  pas- 
sengers. Her  opponent,  the 
Confiance,  was  of  460  tons  and 
of  twenty-six  guns.  She  carried 
250  men,  of  whom  150  were 
French,  the  others  being  Asi- 
atics or  negroes.  She  was  a 
swift  sailer,  but  her  main  ad- 
vantage was  that  she  was 
commanded  by  that  Robert 
Surcouf,  whose  praise  Marry  at 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Captain 
Oughton  of  the  Windsor  Castle 
in  'Newton  Forster,'  "the  very 
best  seaman  that  ever  left  a 
French  port,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  is  a  damnation  fine 
fellow!  a  severe  punisher,  and 
can  take  a  mauling  as  well  as 
give  one."  Surcouf,  whom  by 
the  way  Marryat  calls  Sur- 
coeuf,  came  of  an  old  sea- 
faring and  corsair  stock  of  St 
Malo,  and  wanted  only  a  better 
chance  to  have  been  as  great 
a  man  as  his  fellow  Malouins — 
Duguay  Trouin  and  La  Bour- 
donnais.  He  fought  the  Kent 
with  hand  and  headpiece,  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  his  speed, 
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as  by  all  the  laws  of  the  game 
he  was  entitled  to  do,  and 
carrying  her  at  the  end  by 
boarding.  The  Indiaman  made 
a  very  gallant  fight.  Her  cap- 
tain, Rivington,  was  killed  at 
the  close  of  the  action,  having 
striven  with  all  diligence  to 
save  his  ship  and  the  goods 
laden  in  her,  and  having  added 
more  honour  to  the  Company's 
simple  uniform — the  blue  coat 
with  black  velvet  collar  and 
cuffs,  dark  buff  waistcoat  and 
knee-breeches.  The  fight  once 
over,  Surcouf  had  "the  heart 
of  a  sailor  —  all  gentleness, 
mercy,  and  pity."  He  treated 
his  prisoners  well,  and  parted 
with  them  on  the  best  of 
terms. 

We  cannot  end  the  story  of 
the  capture  of  the  Warren 
Hastings  by  the  Piemontaise 
in  June  1806  on  an  equally 
pleasant  note.  The  Warren 
Hastings,  an  exceptionally  well- 
armed  ship,  which  did  not, 
however,  have  the  use  of  all 
her  guns  in  the  action,  was  on 
her  way  home  when  she  fell  in 
with  the  French  40-gun  frigate 
Piemontaise  to  the  south  of 
Mauritius.  Captain  Larkins 
of  the  Warren  Hastings  had  a 
broadside  of  18  guns  throwing 
312  pounds,  to  the  French- 
man's 23  of  533  pounds.  Cap- 
tain Epron  of  the  Pidmontaise 
made  the  most  of  the  greater 
handiness  of  his  warship,  at- 
tacking on  bow  and  quarter. 
If  the  gunnery  of  the  French 
crew  had  been  on  the  Ameri- 
can level  the  Warren  Hastings 
would  have  been  a  dismasted 
hulk  in  half  an  hour.  As  it 
was,  Captain  Larkins  fought 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
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nearly  five  in  the  afternoon, 
and  surrendered  when  his  ship 
was  out  to  pieces.  The  Im- 
perial Navy  did  not  behave  as 
well  as  Surcouf  the  privateer. 
Captain  Larkins  was  stabbed 
in  the  side  after  the  surrender 
by  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Ptimontaise  on  the  pretext 
that  after  hauling  down  his 
flag  he  had  made  a  treacher- 
ous attempt  to  run  down  his 
captor. 

The  names  of  the  Warren 
Hastings  and  of  Captain  Lar- 
kins bring  us  to  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  feats  of  the 
Maritime  Service.  A  little 
over  two  and  a  half  years 
before  his  meeting  with  the 
Pidmontaise,  Captain  Larkins 
had  been  one  of  the  sixteen 
officers  of  the  Company  who 
drove  Linois  to  flight  at  Pulo 
Aor. 

No  episode  of  the  war  which 
began  with  the  rupture  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  gave  the 
country  more  profound  or 
better  justified  gratification 
than  this  encounter  —  for 
none,  not  even  Trafalgar  itself, 
gave  better  evidence  of  our 
superiority  in  spirit  on  the  sea. 
No  small  part  of  our  satis- 
faction was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  French  were  com- 
manded by  Liriois,  who  had 
beaten  off  Saumarez  in 
Algeciras  Bay  in  1801,  and 
had  taken  the  Hannibal  74, 
partly  by  good  fortune  and  the 
help  of  shore  batteries,  but 
also  by  good  management  and 
steady  fighting.  He  had  been 
sent  to  the  East  Indies  during 
the  brief  uneasy  peace,  nomin- 
ally to  carry  a  French  garrison 
to  Pondicherry,  but  mainly  in 


order  that  he  might  be  at  hand 
to  attack  British  commerce 
whenever  the  war,  which  it 
was  Napoleon's  intention  to 
renew,  should  begin  again. 
In  February  1804  he  was 
cruising  near  Pulo  Aor,  an 
island  lying  east  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  therefore  in 
the  track  of  the  China  trade. 
He  had  with  him  the  Marengo 
74,  the  40 -gun  frigate  Belle 
Poule,  the  36  -  gun  frigate 
S6millante,  the  22-gun  corvette 
Berceau,  and  a  Batavian  16- 
gun  brig.  It  has  been  said  to 
excuse  what  followed  that  his 
crews  were  in  bad  health,  and 
had  been  weakened  by  the 
death  of  many  of  his  men. 
This  was  probably  true.  It 
was  the  common  lot  of 
European  admirals  serving 
in  Eastern  seas.  La  Bour- 
donnais,  D'Ache,  and  Suffren 
had  lost  men  by  disease,  had 
replaced  them  by  natives  and 
by  negro  slaves  purchased  in 
Africa,  and  trained  on  board. 
The  merchant  fleet  he  was 
waiting  for  was  in  the  same 
case  as  himself.  Marryat,  in 
'Newton  Forster,'  makes  one 
of  the  officers  in  the  Company's 
fleet  complain  of  the  number  of 
Lascars  and  Chinamen  included 
in  the  crews,  and  he  did  not 
speak  without  book.  The  logs, 
ledgers,  receipt-books,  and  St 
Helena  surveys  take  little 
notice  of  Lascars  and  China- 
men. We  do  not  know  what 
proportion  they  bore  to  the 
whole  crews,  but  they  were 
there  and  in  numbers. 

The  Company's  fleet  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  large  ships  of 
1300  and  1400  tons,  and  was 
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accompanied  by  a  dozen  or  so 
"country  ships,"  little  vessels 
engaged  in  local  trade,  which 
sailed  with  them  for  protection. 
The  Indiamen  carried  from  30 
to  36  pieces,  mostly  "cannon- 
ades," a  hybrid  between  the 
carronade  and  the  long  gun, 
which  like  most  hybrids  repro- 
duced the  defects  of  both  its 
parents.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Nathaniel  Dance, 
an  old  officer  who  had  sailed 
for  sixteen  years  as  captain  of 
the  Earl  Camden,  and  owed  his 
place  as  commander  to  seniority. 
The  Earl  Camden  he  sailed  in 
1804  was  a  new  ship.  A  Com- 
pany's vessel  was  usually  worn 
out  after  six,  or  at  the  outside 
seven  voyages,  and  a  new  one 
was,  as  the  phrase  went,  "  built 
on  her  bottom."  Dance,  who 
knew  that  Linois  was  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  had  ordered  three 
of  his  ships  to  hoist  the  blue 
ensign,  while  others  carried  the 
red.  His  purpose  was  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy  into  believing 
that  the  vessels  so  distinguished 
were  men-of-war. 

The  Company's  fleet  left 
Canton  on  the  31st  January, 
and  on  the  14th  February  they 
saw  Linois  to  windward  of 
them  off  Pulo  Aor.  During 
the  afternoon  he  hung  in  the 
wind,  advancing  and  retreating. 
If  Dance  had  been  a  weak  man 
he  would  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  dark  to  scatter  and 
run  for  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 


The  Indiaman.  [Jan. 

But  he  knew  that  this  would 
encourage  the  Frenchman  to 
pursue.  He  kept  his  Indiamen 
in  line  with  the  country  ships 
to  leeward,  and  faced  Linois 
next  morning.  At  last  the 
French  officer  made  a  move- 
ment about  mid -day  as  if  he 
meant  to  attack  the  rear  of 
the  line.  Then  Dance,  at  the 
suggestion  it  is  said  of  Cap- 
tain Timmins  of  the  Royal 
George,  gave  the  order  to  tack 
in  suceession  and  engage  the 
enemy.  Timmins  led  in  the 
Royal  George,  followed  by  the 
Ganges,  Captain  W.  Moffat ; 
the  Earl  Camden  ;  the  Warley, 
Captain  H.  Wilson ;  and  the 
Alfred,  Captain  James  Far- 
quharson.  These  were  the 
vessels  engaged  for  the  few 
minutes  the  action  lasted,  and 
then  Linois  fled.  Dance  pur- 
sued till  he  was  in  danger  of 
passing  the  entry  to  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  Then  he  turned 
and  went  on  his  way. 

Napoleon  wrote  Linois  a 
letter  of  killing  scorn  and 
rebuke.  As  for  Dance,  he  was 
knighted,  and  the  Company 
lavished  rewards  on  him,  his 
captains,  and  his  crews.  And 
well  they  had  deserved  praise 
and  largesse.  They  had  saved 
ten  millions  worth  of  ships, 
tea,  and  raw  silk  for  the 
Honourable  Company,  and  had 
magnificently  maintained  the 
honour  of  the  flag. 

DAVID  HANNAY. 
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CRICKET    RETROSPECT    AND    PROSPECT. 


"MAN,"  runs  an  Arabian 
proverb,  "  is  like  an  ear  of 
wheat,  sometimes  up  and  some- 
times down."  In  the  month  of 
May,  before  our  late  visitors 
had  fairly  found  their  cricket 
legs  or  become  familiar  with 
the  eccentricities  of  our  cli- 
mate, English  cricket  was  so 
very  much  up  that  we  were 
by  way  of  patting  each  other 
on  the  back  and  prophesying 
for  ourselves  an  unbroken 
series  of  successes  in  the  test 
matches.  Early  in  the  season 
things  had  gone  so  badly  with 
the  Australians  that  men  who 
were  accounted  good  judges  of 
the  game  wrote  them  down  as 
an  inferior  side.  In  two  in- 
stances weak  counties — one  of 
them,  by  the  way,  not  quite  so 
weak  as  we  then  imagined  it 
to  be — had  put  up  a  good  fight 
against  them ;  on  the  Oval, 
Surrey,  by  no  means  our 
strongest  county,  had  snatched 
a  victory  by  five  runs ;  a 
M.C.C.  team  had  beaten  them 
at  Lords ;  and  finally,  our  ten- 
wickets  victory  in  the  test 
match  at  Birmingham  had 
suggested  the  idea  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  put  our 
strongest  eleven  into  the  field 
against  antagonists  wholly  un- 
worthy of  their  steel.  And 
yet  in  September  we  were 
found  to  be  in  the  uncomfort- 
able position  of  men  who  are 
searching  around  for  excuses 
wherewith  to  account  for 
crushing  defeats.  Between 
May  and  September  the  Au- 
stralians had  never  looked 


back, — indeed,  we  may  almost 
say  had  never  been  fairly  ex- 
tended. True,  to  the  men  of 
Sussex  appertains  the  consol- 
ation —  much  may  it  profit 
them  —  of  being  able  to  say 
that  they  ought  to  have  won 
their  match.  And  the  Glouces- 
tershire champions  may  go 
even  a  stage  further  and  say 
that  they  would  have  won 
theirs.  Unfortunately  the  fatal 
"  if  "  intervenes  in  both  cases. 
//  every  catch  offered  to  Eng- 
lish slips  in  the  course  of  the 
late  season  had  been  held,  the 
history  of  the  Australian  cam- 
paign would  have  to  be  re- 
written. And  if  every  side 
had  kept  its  head  and  played 
up  to  its  reputation  in  that 
fatal  fourth  innings,  why  then 
England  as  well  as  Gloucester- 
shire might  have  won  at  least 
one  more  match.  But  away 
with  "if s,"  wearisome  and  pro- 
fitless monosyllables.  Let  us 
rather  take  our  courage  in  our 
hands  and  deal  with  facts. 
And  the  facts  are  that  we 
have  not  only  been  fairly  and 
squarely  beaten  by  the  Au- 
stralians, but  have  probably 
been  beaten  on  our  merits. 
There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that  having  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season  made  the  griev- 
ous mistake  of  underrating 
our  antagonists,  later  on  we 
fell  into  the  yet  more  fatal 
error  of  so  far  overrating 
them  as  to  be  mortally  afraid 
of  them.  And  "  he  who  dreads 
the  causes  of  death  they  will 
surely  seize  him — do  what  he 
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will  to  evade  them."  After 
their  batting  had  broken  down 
badly  and  they  had  been 
soundly  beaten  in  the  mud  at 
Birmingham,  great  judges  of 
the  game,  forgetting  to  make 
allowances  for  circumstances, 
were  by  no  means  chary  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  that  the 
Australians  were  a  weak  all- 
round  side,  and  had  not  the 
ghost  of  a  chance  against  a 
representative  English  eleven. 
We  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  remark  made  by  an  ex- 
county  captain  when  he  was 
told  that  the  Australians  had 
won  the  toss  at  Lords.  Ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  our  visitors 
had  already  on  a  Lords 
wicket  pretty  thoroughly  ex- 
tended a  M.C.C.  eleven,  pos- 
sibly the  strongest  side  pitted 
against  them  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  he  thus  delivered 
himself : — 

"Well,  I  think  it's  a  very 
good  thing  that  they  have  won 
the  toss.  They've  got  no  bowl- 
ing to  get  our  fellows  out  on 
this  wicket." 

And  yet  two  days  later  the 
critics,  wise  as  usual  after  the 
event,  were  with  one  accord 
up  in  arms  and  declaring  that 
the  Selection  Committee  had 
thrown  away  the  match  before- 
hand by  leaving  out  our  fast 
bowler  and  one  or  two  punish- 
ing batsmen.  Still  later  on 
we  discovered  to  our  cost  that 
so  far  from  being  weak  in 
bowling,  our  visitors  were  un- 
usually strong  in  that  depart- 
ment, there  being  at  least  half 
a  dozen  fairly  competent 
bowlers  on  a  side  which  we 
had  written  down  as  below 
par  merely  because  it  did  not 


happen  to  contain  either  a 
Spofforth  or  a  Turner.  At 
the  least  it  may  be  claimed 
that  Armstrong,  Laver,  Hop- 
kins, Noble,  Cotter,  O'Connor, 
Whitty,  and  Macartney  proved 
themselves  a  far  stronger  bowl- 
ling  combination  than  any  that 
was  put  up  against  it,  and  no 
side  that  takes  the  field  match 
after  match  throughout  a  long 
season  with  six  passably  good 
bowlers  can  be  stigmatised  as 
weak  in  bowling.  Passably 
good  bowlers  is  certainly  not 
too  strong  a  term  to  employ, 
and  if  four  of  the  gang  were 
not  on  their  respective  days 
really  good,  then  indeed  our 
English  batting  is  even  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  we  had  sup- 
posed it  to  be.  Not  consist- 
ently good,  some  one  may  say. 
Quite  as  consistently  good  at 
all  events  as  any  of  our  own, 
and — of  course  this  is  a  mere 
matter  of  personal  opinion — 
were  any  one  to  put  to  us  the 
question,  "Who  is  the  most 
consistent  bowler  of  the  day  ?  " 
our  answer  would  be,  "Arm- 
strong." Furthermore,  if  Laver, 
Hopkins,  and  Cotter  did  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of 
Armstrong's  consistency,  at  all 
events  men  who  rose  to  occa- 
sion as  well  as  they  did  may 
be  held  to  have  merited  the 
epithet  "dangerous."  And  any 
side  which  can  command  the 
services  of  one  consistently 
good  bowler,  three  dangerous 
bowlers,  and  three  or  four 
others  capable  either  of  keep- 
ing up  an  end  or  of  taking  a 
wicket  in  an  emergency,  is 
likely  to  win  more  matches 
than  it  loses.  It  is  quite  on 
the  cards,  however,  that  the 
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Australian  attack  was  not  in 
reality  quite  so  formidable  as 
the  half  -  hearted  tactics  of 
sundry  of  our  premier  bats- 
men might  have  led  the  un- 
initiated spectator  to  suppose. 
The  lookers-on  at  Lords  had 
various  opportunities  in  the 
course  of  the  season  of  ad- 
miring the  merits  of  Arm- 
strong's bowling,  but  no  clue 
was  given  to  them  whereby 
they  could  judge  whether  he 
has  or  has  not  the  crowning 
excellence  of  all,  the  ability 
and  temperament  to  stand 
severe  punishment.  That  he 
could  be  hit,  and  even  hit 
with  impunity,  Lilley  showed 
us  in  either  innings  of  the 
Test  Match,  but  those  flashes 
in  the  pan,  which  coming  to- 
wards the  close  of  an  innings 
are  as  often  as  not  the  out- 
come of  the  courage  of  despair, 
rarely  affect  the  final  issue  of 
a  match.  Had  Armstrong's 
bowling  been  attacked  with 
some  show  of  resolution  early 
in  the  fourth  innings,  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  different 
result  might  have  been  chron- 
icled. As  it  was,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  on  his  way  re- 
joicing, and  only  at  the  last 
gasp  was  any  serious  effort 
made  to  knock  him  off  his 
length,  —  a  length  which,  if 
apparently  difficult  to  play, 
looked  —  we  speak  of  course 
from  the  spectator's  point  of 
view  —  absolutely  delicious  to 
hit.  Not  entirely  then  on  the 
shoulders  of  @ur  Selection  Com- 
mittee rests  the  burden  of  our 
initial  disaster.  Only  a  Cas- 
sandra could  have  forecasted 
the  nervous  attitude  and  half- 
hearted tactics  adopted  by 


experienced  batsmen,  who,  we 
happen  to  know,  are  capable 
of  opening  their  shoulders  in 
county  matches,  but  who  were 
either  so  deeply  impressed  by 
the  importance  of  the  occasion 
that  they  forgot  to  play  their 
ordinary  game,  or  had  decided 
beforehand  that  a  Test  Match 
afforded  a  good  opportunity  for 
embarking  on  experiments. 

However,  let  us  attempt  to 
analyse  more  closely  the  con- 
tributory causes  of  our  failure. 
The  main  causes,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  were  the  under- 
rating of  our  antagonists  in 
May,  and  the  overrating  of 
them — funking  them,  to  put  it 
plainly — later  on. 

The  Selection  Committee,  in 
the  first  place,  and  their  prin- 
ciples of  selection.  Their  initial 
error — a  very  serious  error  as 
the  sequel  proved — was  their 
selection  of  a  comparatively 
elderly  and  essentially  vale- 
tudinarian cricketer  to  captain 
the  English  side  for  the  season. 
Be  it  said  at  once  that  the  vox 
populi,  which  finds  a  weird 
pleasure  in  asserting  itself  in 
the  columns  of  the  'Sports- 
man,' 'Daily  Mail,'  &o.,  at  once 
confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice.  "Archie" — we  all  call 
him  Archie  when  he  is  not 
there — was  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  the  one  possible  man  to 
whom  the  leadership  of  the 
forces  selected  to  fight  for  the 
flag  could  with  safety  be  en- 
trusted. The  appointments  of 
Lords  Roberts  and  Kitchener 
to  the  command  of  the  forces 
in  South  Africa  were  minor 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
country  as  compared  with  the 
choice  of  Archie  Maclaren  to 
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take  charge  of  the  fight  for  the 
"ashes."  In  the  midst  of  the 
general  wave  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  those  were  held  to 
be  croakers  who  ventured  to 
suggest  that  "Archie,"  like 
other  heroes,  is  subject  to 
the  infirmities  of  human 
flesh,  and  that  he  is  not  ex- 
actly what  the  Greeks  called 
"meizon  heautou,"  l  being  in- 
deed somewhat  too  elderly  to 
be  either  a  fleet  -  footed  or 
quick  -  sighted  fieldsman,  and 
known  to  be  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  variations  of 
our  English  climate.  True,  in 
times  past,  shall  we  say  ten 
years  ago,  Archie  had  proved 
the  mainstay  of  his  side  in 
Australia,  and  even  so  lately 
as  four  years  ago  was  yet  good 
enough  to  play  a  great  innings 
in  a  Test  Match.  But  four 
years,  not  to  say  ten  years, 
make  a  considerable  difference 
to  a  cricketer  who  was  not 
exactly  in  his  cricket  infancy 
when  he  paid  his  last  visit  to 
Australia,  and  already  ranked 
as  a  veteran  when  the  Aus- 
tralians were  here  before. 
There  is  no  doubt  that 
"Archie  "  was  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  if  flattering  position 
by  the  Selection  Committee 
when  he  was  invited  to  captain 
the  English  Eleven  for  a  whole 
season,  before  either  he  himself 
or  anybody  else  knew  how  far 
the  encroachments  of  Anno 
Domini  had  affected  his  powers. 
And  we  know  not  whether  to 
applaud  him  for  playing  the 
part  of  Casabianca  and  stick- 
ing to  his  post,  or  to  suggest 
that  it  would  have  been  more 


consonant  with  his  own  dignity 
and  better  for  the  interests  of 
the  side  if  he  had  chucked  the 
job  after  the  Lords  Test  Match. 
In  the  second  place,  the  same 
feeling  of  reverence  for  great 
names  or  of  delicacy  in  the 
matter  of  wounding  feelings, 
which  prompted  the  selection 
of  what  may  be  called  rather 
a  deteriorating  than  wholly 
pass6  player  to  captain  the  side, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the 
retention  of  other  somewhat 
elderly  cricketers.  Again  the 
vox  populi  endorsed  the  verdict 
of  the  Selection  Committee,  and 
again  he  was  suspected  of  revo- 
lutionary tendencies  who  sug- 
gested that  a  cricketer  differs 
from  port  wine  in  the  all- 
important  respect  that  he  does 
not  improve  by  keeping.  Hay- 
ward,  Hirst,  Tyldesly,  and  so 
forth,  had  done  yeoman  service 
in  the  Test  Matches  of  the 
past,  so  no  English  Eleven 
could  be  accounted  really  re- 
presentative if  their  services 
were  dispensed  with  in  the 
future.  Quousque  tandem  Cata- 
lina  ?  we  are  tempted  to  ex- 
claim. Is  cricket  of  all  active 
games  in  the  world — we  must 
premise  that  we  do  not  happen 
to  regard  golf  as  an  active  game 
— the  only  one  in  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  springiness  and 
vitality  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial ?  Or  is  it  that  a  Test 
Match  is  held  to  be  an  appro- 
priate occasion  for  the  display 
of  sentimentalism  ?  We  are  in 
no  way  anxious  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  a  so-called 
international  match,  or  to  put 
a  friendly  game  of  cricket 


1  Greater  than  himself — i.e.   at  his  best. 
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played  between  England  and 
one  of  her  colonies  on  the  same 
level  as  the  Russo  -  Japanese 
war.  But  when  we  do  waste 
time  and  trouble  in  going  to 
watoh  a  cricket-match,  we  like 
to  see  men  playing  who  can 
run  tolerably  fast  both  in  the 
field  and  between  the  wickets. 

It  was  unfortunate,  perhaps, 
in  the  long-run  that,  owing  to 
the  deadly  slowness  of  the 
ground  at  Birmingham,  the 
revelation  of  the  weak  spots  in 
our  armour  was  unavoidably 
postponed.  For  when  the  ball 
travels  along  the  ground  at  a 
snail's  pace  even  the  cumbrous 
and  full-figured  fieldsman  has 
time  to  get  down  to  it,  and 
when  sprinting  between  the 
wickets  is  impossible,  the  ab- 
normally slow  runner  escapes 
detection.  Again,  not  a  little 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  our  short -slip 
brought  off  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  catch  at  Birmingham, 
and  the  holding  of  that  catch 
seemed  to  justify  wisdom — the 
wisdom  of  the  Selection  Com- 
mittee we  mean — of  her  child- 
ren. In  point  of  fact,  a  really 
brilliant  short-slip  catch  is  on 
a  slow  wicket  next  door  to 
an  impossibility.  Not  till  the 
ground  is  as  fast  as  lightning, 
and  the  slip  catches  a  trifle 
faster,  can  the  real  efficiency  of 
the  fieldsman  in  that  position 
be  properly  gauged.  Similarly, 
not  until  the  ball  travels  at 
express  speed  to  the  boundary 
can  any  particular  merit  attach 
to  the  fieldsman  who  intercepts 
its  course.  No  man  requires  to 
be  either  speedy  of  foot  or  quick 
off  the  mark  to  overtake  either 
a  toad  or  a  snail,  but  he  who 


wishes  to  head  off  a  rabbit 
needs  to  be  a  fast  mover.  Not 
until  the  Lords  match,  played 
on  what  was  after  all  only  a 
moderately  fast  ground,  were 
we  able  to  judge  how  iniqui- 
tously  and  hopelessly  slow  our 
veteran  side  was  both  in  the 
field  and  between  the  wickets 
as  compared  with  their  antago- 
nists. It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  more  than  one  great 
English  batsman  went  to  the 
wicket  at  Lords  owing  ten  or 
twenty  or,  if  we  take  dropped 
catches  into  consideration,  forty 
runs  before  he  had  begun  to 
score.  Nor  did  it  call  for  any 
great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
suppose  that  where  our  men 
ran  forty  runs  between  the 
wickets  the  Australians  would 
have  run  fifty,  and  that  where 
we  saved  forty  in  the  field 
they  might  have  saved  sixty. 
Tyldesly — we  pick  him  out  with 
the  less  scruple  because  he  did 
not  drop  a  catch  —  ten  years 
ago  was  one  of  the  finest  out- 
fields imaginable ;  he  is  still  a 
fine  fieldsman  up  to  a  certain 
point,  inasmuch  as  he  picks  up 
the  ball  cleanly  and  returns  it 
straight.  But  at  his  age  he 
has  lost  the  power  —  small 
blame  to  him — of  covering  the 
ground  which  he  could  easily 
cover  ten  years  ago,  and  there 
is  a  corresponding  loss  of  sting 
and  vitality  in  his  return. 

"When  the  English  return 
the  ball  from  the  long -field," 
remarked  a  spectator,  "  one 
would  think  it  was  a  sodden 
sponge;  when  the  Australians 
return  it,  it's  more  like  a 
stone." 

In  fine,  our  main  indictment 
against  the  Selection  Commit- 
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tee  is  that  in  the  kindness  of 
their  hearts  they  carried  the 
spirit  of  conservatism  to  excess, 
— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  wonder  how  it 
was  that  they  omitted  to  in- 
vite W.  G.  to  don  flannels  once 
more. 

Their  ruling  on  minor  points 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  fol- 
low. Being  absolutely  in  the 
dark  as  to  who  was  responsible 
for  the  final  selection  of  the 
Eleven  for  the  day  out  of  the 
thirteen  or  fourteen  picked 
candidates  for  places,  we  know 
not  whom  to  attack  on  the 
subject  of  the  omission  for  the 
second  time  of  asking  to  play 
a  fast  bowler.  Mr  Maclaren 
has  already  to  a  certain  extent 
explained  why  a  fast  bowler 
was  left  out  of  the  Lords 
match,  and  in  default  of  a 
better  his  explanation  must 
pass  muster.  But  why  repeat 
the  omission  in  the  last  match? 
"It  is  human  to  err,"  said  our 
old  Latin  Primer,  but  to  err 
twice  over  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  simply  asinine. 

Again  —  on  what  possible 
ground  was  Warner  left  out 
in  the  cold  at  Lords,  and  then 
invited  to  play  later  on?  A 
good  batsman  on  any  class  of 
wicket,  Warner  is  never  seen 
to  such  great  advantage  as  on 
his  own  happy  hunting-ground 
at  Lords.  That  he  was  in 
excellent  form,  and  that  the 
Australian  bowling  had  no 
particular  terrors  for  him,  had 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  the  innings  which  he  had 
played  against  them  in  the 
first  M.C.C.  match. 

"  Oh,  but  then  he  is  a  very 
moderate  fieldsman,"  urge  his 


detractors,  "his  hands  are  too 
small  to  hold  a  catch."  As  the 
sequel  proved,  there  were  other 
very  moderate  fieldsmen  who 
found  places  at  Lords,  and  he 
who  could  not  hold  a  catch 
was  altogether  in  the  fashion. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
either  Warner's  hands  grew 
perceptibly  larger  or  his  field- 
ing powers  materially  appreci- 
ated in  the  course  of  some  two 
months.  While  it  is  a  matter 
of  opinion  whether  Warner  is 
or  is  not  worth  his  place  in  a 
Test  Match,  it  is  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  he  is  better 
worth  it  at  Lords  than  else- 
where. 

Thompson  is  another  player 
who  received  rather  curious 
treatment.  As  we  did  not 
happen  to  see  the  Test  Match 
at  Birmingham,  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  imagine  that  the  North- 
ants  professional  must  have 
covered  himself  with  ignominy 
on  that  occasion.  Otherwise 
his  omission  from  the  list  of 
"possibles"  selected  for  the 
second  Test  Match  is  inex- 
plicable. Why  was  he  ever 
selected  in  the  first  instance? 
Presumably  because  he  had 
bowled  and  in  a  minor  degree 
batted  with  success  against 
the  Australians  both  on  his 
own  county  ground  and  in 
the  M.C.C.  match  at  Lords. 
Whether  or  not  his  qualifica- 
tions were  quite  good  enough 
to  justify  his  selection  for  the 
Birmingham  match  is  wholly 
beside  the  mark.  But  after 
he  had  once  been  chosen  to 
represent  England  on  a  ground 
comparatively  strange  to  him, 
his  absence  from  a  match 
played  on  the  ground  where 
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he  had  already  "come  off"  is 
open  to  criticism. 

If  it  is  always  easy  to  be 
wise  after  the  event,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  how  in  the 
general  paean  of  congratulation 
that  greeted  our  victory  at 
Birmingham  both  the  Selection 
Committee  and  the  public 
seemed  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that,  even  under  circum- 
stances which  let  down  veterans 
lightly,  the  honours  of  the 
match  were  fairly  equally 
divided  between  Hobbs  and 
Blythe — the  youngest  men  on 
the  side.  It  seemed  to  be 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  "old  guard"  were 
the  real  victors,  and  that 
without  the  presence  of  the 
"old  guard"  no  English  side 
could  be  considered  repre- 
sentative. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  incon- 
sistencies and  errors  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the 
Selection  Committee,  who  once 
certainly,  if  not  twice,  put 
into  the  field  the  weakest 
bowling  side  that  has  ever 
represented  England,  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  had  our 
selected  batsmen  played  up  to 
the  reputations  they  have 
severally  acquired  in  inter- 
county  cricket,  we  should  not 
have  lost  the  rubber.  And  so 
the  general  result  of  the  season 
is  that  we  are  left  with  a 
sort  of  uncomfortable  impres- 
sion that  for  the  next  three 
years,  when  we  are  watching 
county  cricket  —  shall  we  say 
a  match  between  Surrey  and 
Yorkshire  ?  —  we  cannot  but 
harbour  grave  doubts  whether 
the  cricket  shown  to  us  is 
really  quite  first-class.  It  is 


well  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  —  for  cricket  hours 
are  short  nowadays,  boundaries 
narrow,  and  high-grade  bowl- 
ers scarce  in  the  land  —  that 
in  1910  and  1911  Hayward 
may  still  be  making  his  cent- 
uries and  Hirst  may  still  be 
raking  in  his  thousand  runs 
and  hundred  wickets  per 
season.  But  the  spectator  will 
be  tempted  to  say  to  himself, 
"It's  all  very  nice  so  far  as 
it  goes;  but  why  could  they 
not  do  this  against  the  Aus- 
tralians ?  "  And  we  are  afraid 
that  the  answer  to  the  quest- 
ion may  be  found  in  the  pro- 
verb about  the  one-eyed  horse. 
Must  we  go  to  the  golf-course 
to  discover  that  the  scratch 
player  who  presumably  ranks 
as  first-class  passes  as  a  cham- 
pion only  till  he  is  pitted  * 
against  the  man  who  owes 
four  ?  Or,  again,  to  the  public 
school  to  learn  that  there  is 
a  Lower  as  well  as  an  Upper 
Sixth?  Or,  last  of  all,  to 
David's  warriors  to  find  that 
even  the  chief  among  a  mighty 
three  was  not  thought  worthy 
of  a  place  among  a  higher 
three  ?  It  will  not  require  so 
much  research  to  remind  us 
that  success  against  the  com- 
paratively moderate  bowling, 
and  still  more  moderate  field- 
ing, of  an  English  county  side 
does  not  necessarily  imply 
ability  to  score  against  the 
versatile  attack  and  smart 
fielding  of  the  Australians,  or 
that  the  power  to  shell  out 
a  weak  opposition  does  not 
necessarily  stamp  a  man  as 
a  really  great  bowler.  We 
shall  in  future  wait  until  the 
heroes  of  our  average  columns 
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have  been  tested  in  the  cock- 
pit of  a  Test  Match  before  we 
write  them  down  as  veritable 
champions. 

Still,  "  sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity,"  and  we  may  yet 
find  cause  to  look  back  upon 
the  late  season  with  satisfac- 
tion if  it  has  taught  us  the 
much-needed  lesson  that  in  the 
matter  of  cricket — pray  Heaven 
it  may  not  be  the  case  in  far 
more  important  matters  also — 
we  have  been  living  for  the 
past  few  years  in  a  state  of 
false  security,  and  have  been 
fancying  ourselves  to  be  not  a 
little  stronger  than  we  really 
are.  Wilfully  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  evidence  of  faets, 
we  have  taken  refuge  in  theories, 
and  where  the  fate  that  befell 
the  last  two  sides  despatched 
from  our  shores  to  South  Africa 
and  Australia  respectively 
ought  to  have  warned  us  that 
we  were  standing  still  in 
cricket  and  allowing  our  pos- 
sible rivals  to  overtake  us,  we 
have  preferred  to  discount  the 
merits  of  our  antagonists'  per- 
formances and  to  ascribe  our 
own  failures  to  bad  luck  and 
the  unrepresentative  character 
of  our  sides.  Good  sides  we 
admitted  them  to  be,  but,  in 
the  absence  of  certain  players, 
far  away  removed  from  being 
the  best  possible.  Probably 
they  were  not  absolutely  the 
best  any  more  than  those  are 
absolutely  the  best  that  come 
to  "us  periodically  from  Aus- 
tralia. But  at  least  they  were 
composed  of  well-known  county 
cricketers,  and — they  came  to 
signal  grief. 

Not  even  when  on  our  own 
soil  we  were  hard  put  to  it  to 


hold  our  own  against  the  South 
Africans  did  it  occur  to  us 
that  we  were  not  quite  so 
strong  either  in  batting  or 
bowling  as  the  average  columns 
seemed  to  imply.  They  were 
falsely  played  matches,  we  said ; 
the  clerk  of  the  weather  had 
behaved  unkindly,  and  the 
condition  of  the  wicket  had 
prevented  our  champions  from 
doing  themselves  full  justice. 
It  was  convenient  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  our  visitors  were  at 
least  as  much  handicapped  as 
ourselves  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  and  the  sodden 
wickets.  Of  course,  as  per 
custom,  we  threw  a  few  stones 
at  people  in  high  places,  and 
declared  that  we  had  been 
badly  captained,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  our  habit  to  pillory  our 
unsuccessful  generals,  and  every 
man  who  sits  in  the  Pavilion 
at  Lords  claims  to  be  a  better 
judge  of  the  game  than  the 
captain  of  a  losing  side. 

That  our  cricket  had  really 
degenerated,  and  that  the  rank 
and  file  were  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  their  predecessors, 
never  entered  our  thoughts. 
As  we  looked  at  the  weekly 
average  tables  and  lists  of 
notable  performances,  we  clung 
fast  to  the  belief  that  we  num- 
bered among  the  ranks  of  our 
home  -  grown  cricketers  the 
premier  batsmen  of  the  world. 
The  poor  quality  of  much  of 
our  county  bowling  ;  the 
marked  absence  of  consistently 
good  fast  bowlers ;  the  yet 
more  strongly  marked  lack  of 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  our 
leading  batsmen ;  the  frequency 
of  drawn  matches ;  the  occa- 
sional ignominious  collapse 
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of  a  so-called  strong  batting 
side  on  a  so-called  impossible 
wicket ;  the  increasing  number 
of  dropped  catches  ;  the  dearth 
of  promising  recruits  at  home ; 
the  enlistment  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries,— all  these  writings  on 
the  wall  we  sedulously  ignored. 

To  take  these  points  one  by 
one.  If  one  or  two  of  the  bowlers 
who  were  put  on  in  the  course 
of  the  series  of  Test  Matches 
during  the  past  season  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  fair  samples 
of  county  change-bowlers,  there 
is  more  reason  to  wonder  how 
certain  counties  ever  get  out 
their  antagonists  at  all  than 
why  centuries  are  so  plenti- 
ful in  inter -county  cricket. 
Furthermore,  can  any  stronger 
condemnation  of  the  standard 
of  our  first  -  class  bowling  be 
found  than  that  contained  in 
Mr  Maclaren's  confession  that 
the  whole  burden  of  the  last, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most 
important,  Test  Match  rested 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  who  had 
only  recently  been  unearthed 
from  the  ranks  of  second-class 
cricket  ? 

Of  the  really  fast  bowlers 
who  figure  in  English  cricket 
to-day,  some  half-dozen  in  all, 
not  one  can  be  accounted  as 
thoroughly  reliable,  in  so  far  as 
not  one  seems  to  be  capable  of 
standing  the  strain  of  a  long 
season.  Possibly  the  reason 
for  the  enforced  periods  of 
inactivity,  while  Fielder, 
Brearley,  and  Co.  are  recover- 
ing from  sprains,  over-reaches, 
and  so  forth,  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  as  compared  with  the  fast 
bowlers  of  bygone  generations, 
they  are  lacking  in  sufficient 
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physical  strength  to  bowl  at 
express  pace  without  unnatural 
exertion,  or  at  any  rate  with- 
out an  abnormally  long  run 
which,  while  adding  a  certain 
amount  of  pace  to  the  delivery, 
cannot  but  take  a  good  deal 
out  of  the  bowler.  Watching 
a  fast  bowler  at  Lords  one 
day,  we  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  either  walking  or 
running,  he  covered  something 
between  250  and  300  yards 
in  the  course  of  each  six-ball 
over.  Making  due  allowance 
for  the  little  amount  of  inter- 
mediate fielding  that  falls  to 
a  bowler's  lot,  this  means  that 
the  delivery  of  six  overs  implies 
at  least  a  mile's  leg-work,  and 
this  again  is  commonly  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  wild  wav- 
ings  of  the  arm  which  must  add 
to  rather  than  mitigate  distress. 
The  pedestrian — not  to  say  the 
bowler  —  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered who  is  absolutely  as 
fresh  at  the  end  of  the  first 
mile  as  at  the  start.  Search- 
ing our  memory  for  the  fast 
bowlers  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  consider  the  palmy  days 
of  English  cricket  —  roughly 
speaking,  the  period  between 
1865  and  1885,  —  we  seem  to 
find  that  the  great  fast  bowlers 
were  for  the  most  part  power- 
fully built  men,  whose  pace  was 
wholly  independent  of  these 
time -wasting  and  exhausting 
preliminaries.  Such,  at  any 
rate,  were  Jackson,  Freeman, 
the  Macintyres,  Allan  Hill,  and 
the  trio  of  fast  Oxonians  — 
Butler,  Cyril  Boyle,  and  Evans. 
And  the  last  really  great  fast 
bowler  in  England,  Tom 
Richardson,  was  an  unusually 
fine  figure  of  a  man. 
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Again,  the  fast  bowler  is 
generally  at  his  best,  so  far  as 
pace  off  the  pitch,  which  does 
most  of  the  mischief,  is  con- 
cerned, between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-five.  After 
the  latter  age  is  past,  however 
great  the  pace  through  the 
air,  there  is  a  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  vitality  off  the  pitch. 
And  then  ensues  the  need  of 
abnormal  exertion  to  produce 
the  old  pace,  and  the  resultant 
sprain  or  break-down.  And 
why  this  dearth  of  young 
fast  bowlers?  Because  the 
fast  bowler  is  essentially  an 
ephemeral  cricketer,  and  the 
professional  player  has  dis- 
covered that  it  pays  him 
better  in  the  long-run  to 
serve  up  slows  and  medium- 
paced  bowling  for  fifteen 
years  than  to  bowl  at  express 
speed,  with  the  risk  of  an  occa- 
sional break-down,  for  five, — 
in  other  words,  because  he 
regards  cricket  from  a  purely 
business  point  of  view. 

Unfamiliar ity,  of  course,  is 
the  cause  of  the  collapse  of 
sides  reckoned  to  be  strong  in 
batting  when  the  wicket  is 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
impossible.  Our  county  grounds 
have  for  the  most  part  been  so 
much  improved  and  "doctored" 
in  the  interests  of  the  bats- 
man that  the  appearance  of  a 
"shooter,"  or  even  of  a  ball 
that  pops  up  suddenly  off  the 
pitch,  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  an  iniquitous  dispensation  of 
Providence  or  a  reflection  on 
the  skill  of  the  groundman. 

The  dropped  catches  may  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  as- 
cribed to  failing  eyesight,  loss 
of  power  of  getting  off  the 


mark  sharply,  or  difficulty  in 
preserving  proper  balance,  one 
and  all  of  them  infirmities  in- 
cident to  old  age.     Unless  his 
merits  be  so  extraordinary  as 
to    enforce    immediate   promo- 
tion,   the     modern     cricketer, 
having,   as   it   were,   to   await 
his   turn,    ripens   more   slowly 
than  did  his  predecessors,  and 
then  is  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
branch  for  a  far  longer  period, 
in  his  turn  again  blocking  the 
youngsters'  road  to  promotion. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  power 
of  getting  runs  after  a  fashion 
— we  do  not  in  these  days  of 
leisurely  cricket  seem   to   pay 
much  attention  to  the  pace  of 
scoring — outstays  by  many   a 
long  day  the  power  of  saving 
them.     Having  long  since  dis- 
carded   the    tradition    of    the 
ancients,  "It  is  always  easier 
to    save    runs    than    to    make 
them,"   we  seem   to   have   ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  a 
smart  fieldsman  is  a  negligible 
quality,  or  at  least  an  asset  of 
doubtful  value.     It  is  so  much 
more  simple  to  pin  our  faith 
on  the  table  of  averages,  and 
to  decide  that  because  A  and 
B  consistently  score  their  thou- 
sand runs  per  season  their  ser- 
vices are  indispensable,  than  to 
enter  into  abstruse  calculations 
of  those  runs  which  they  have 
owed    their    side,    before    they 
have  really  scored   at   all,   by 
reason  of  faulty  fielding.     "  To 
be   sure,"   argues    the    county 
captain, — and  as  we  are,  de- 
spite  a    Radical   Government, 
ultra  -  Conservative     in     some 
ways,    the   vox  populi  follows 
his  lead,  —  "A  is   putting  on 
flesh,  can't  get  down  to  them, 
and  can't  throw  a  yard.     But 
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we  cannot  shunt  a  man  whose 
average  is  thirty  or  more.  So 
we'll  put  him  at  slip  or  some- 
where where  he  won't  have  to 
run  or  throw."  In  other  words, 
a  man  qualifies  for  slip,  point, 
and  other  positions  where  a 
quick  eye  and  ready  foot  are 
absolutely  essential,  by  reason 
not  of  his  merits  but  rather 
of  his  manifold  infirmities  as 
a  fieldsman. 

No  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  painstaking  will  compen- 
sate for  a  loss  of  that  spring 
and  vitality  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  young  only.  And 
though  the  span  of  human  life 
seems  to  have  been  prolonged 
to  eighty  in  the  place  of  seventy 
years,  men  come  of  age  as 
heretofore  at  twenty-one,  and 
have  already  shed  not  a  little 
of  their  lissomeness  before  they 
have  struck  thirty.  If  we 
want  to  see  sharp  catches  in 
the  slips  held,  and  dropping 
catches  in  the  country  reached, 
if  we  expect  to  see  boundary 
hits  saved  and  the  ball  sharply 
returned  from  the  long  field, 
we  are  at  present  altogether 
on  the  wrong  track.  Having 
apparently  decided  that  on  the 
cricket-field  as  on  other  places 
old  heads  cannot  be  placed  on 
young  shoulders,  we  have 
plumped  as  it  were  for  the 
old  heads,  and  forgotten  that 
in  every  game  which  calls  for 
a  certain  amount  of  agility  the 
young  shoulders  are  likely  to 
be  found  the  more  valuable 
asset.  At  Lords,  as  it  turned 
out,  the  young  Australian 
shoulders  were  constantly  in 
evidence,  but  those  were  Eng- 
lish bodies  rather  than  heads 
that  suggested  the  idea  of 


elderliness.  At  least,  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  to  find  a 
pair  of  young  eyes  in  an  old 
head,  and  young  and  keen- 
sighted  eyes  are  a  sine  qua  non 
qualification  of  the  safe  catcher 
at  slip  or  point. 

For  several  years  past  there 
has  either  been  a  remarkable 
dearth  of  promising  recruits, 
or  it  may  be  a  reluctance  to 
believe  that  any  cricketer  can 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  first- 
class  until  he  has  served  a 
lengthy  apprenticeship  in 
county  cricket.  As  a  bats- 
man Hobbs,  as  a  bowler 
Blythe,  as  all-round  cricketers 
Tarrant  and  Marshall — these 
are  the  only  names  that  occur 
to  us  of  professionals  who  have 
approached  the  top  of  the  tree 
since  the  birth  of  the  present 
century.  And  of  these  the 
two  first  named  are  not  exactly 
chickens,  and  the  other  pair 
are  importations.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  this  ?  Is  it  that 
the  stock  has  really  degener- 
ated, or  that  the  road  to  pro- 
motion is  permanently  blocked 
by  the  hangers-on  of  the  old 
guard?  Or  is  it  again  that 
where  there  has  been  an  over- 
anxiety  to  retain  the  services 
of  notorious  run  -  getters  who 
pass  as  experienced  cricketers 
and  good  judges  of  the  game, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  hav- 
ing on  a  side  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  young  and  active 
fieldsmen  who  can  be  relied 
upon  to  save  runs  and  hold 
catches  has  been  entirely  for- 
gotten? Save  only  for  the 
reason  that  their  batting  suc- 
cesses may  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  young 
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cricketer  to  acquire  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  nerve  and 
confidence,  it  is  from  our  point 
of  view  almost  a  pity  that 
Bardsley  and  Ransf  ord  —  to 
pick  two  of  the  smartest  young 
Australians  —  approved  them- 
selves such  reliable  batsmen  as 
they  did.  For  in  after  years 
the  cricket  records,  which 
will  invite  due  attention  to 
their  batting  performances,  are 
not  likely  to  remind  us  that 
in  the  course  of  the  present 
season  the  young  left-handers 
not  improbably  saved  even  more 
runs  than  they  got.  We  freely 
admit  that  the  exchange  of  the 
old  lamps  for  new  is  a  delicate 
question  to  handle.  For  on 
the  one  hand  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  the  elderly  pro- 
fessional, who  still  feels  himself 
capable  of  getting  his  thousand 
runs  in  the  season,  will  pass  a 
sort  of  self-denying  ordinance 
and  retire  to  the  background. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  he  will 
have  to  be  a  very  strong- 
minded  captain  who  will  take 
it  upon  himself  to  institute  a 
rigid  system  of  superannuation, 
and  insist  upon  replacing  old 
popular  favourites  by  younger 
and  less  well  -  known  players. 
Until,  however,  we  discard 
purely  observational  tactics, 
resort  to  experiment,  and  em- 
bark on  new  departures,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Carr  late  on  in  the  season  of 
1909,  we  must  expect  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  more  venture- 
some antagonists,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  defeat  with  a 
good  grace.  If  the  blocking 
process  is  hampering  the  course 
of  the  young  professional  and 
preventing  him  from  coming 


to  the  fore  in  the  heyday  of  his 
activity,  the  dearth  of  rising 
amateurs  is  equally  discomfort- 
ing, and  may  be  indirectly 
traced  to  much  the  same  cause. 
Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
the  brilliant  batting  of  our 
young  amateurs  was  perhaps 
the  most  strongly  marked 
feature  of  the  brightest  era 
of  English  cricket.  Mitchell, 
Lyttelton,  Buller,  Lubbock, 
Hornby,  Pauncefote,  Thornton, 
Yardley,  Money,  Lyttelton 
again,  Webbe,  Steel,  Studd — 
these  and  many  others  may  be 
said  to  have  walked  straight 
out  of  their  schoolroom  into 
the  foremost  rank  of  English 
cricketers,  and  no  Selection 
Committee  of  the  time  could 
have  ignored  their  claims  for 
admission  into  a  representative 
Eleven.  But  nowadays  the 
first-class  amateur,  like  his 
professional  brother,  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth,  and  only  seems 
to  attain  his  full  cricket  ma- 
turity at  an  age  when  his  pre- 
decessor had  practically  given 
up  the  game.  Furthermore, 
having  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses converted  that  which 
used  to  be  a  mere  summer 
pastime  into  a  summer,  if  not 
an  all-the-year-round,  profes- 
sion, he  is  loth  to  abandon  it. 
Once  again  comes  the  old  ques- 
tion, "Was  the  owl  born  before 
the  egg,  or  the  egg  before  the 
owl  ?  "  Is  it  because  the  cricket 
played  to-day  is  a  more  serious, 
sedate,  and  slow-moving  game 
that  an  older  stamp  of  man  is 
content  to  go  on  playing  it? 
Or  did  the  elderly  players  make 
their  presence  felt  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  the  game, 
by  insensible  degrees,  was  al- 
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lowed  to  moderate  its  pace  in 
order  to  suit  their  require- 
ments? In  either  case  it  is 
easily  conceivable  that  an  old 
man's  game  played  in  the  com- 
pany of  old  men  offers  little 
attraction  to  the  young  and 
active  amateur,  who  grudges 
the  wearisome  hours  ex- 
pended, whether  in  the  pa- 
vilion or  the  field,  in  watch- 
ing the  pet  craftsman  of  the 
county  piling  up  his  century 
by  the  aid  of  bat  and  pad  at  a 
rate  of  thirty  runs  an  hour. 
Of  course  tastes  differ.  Some 
of  our  poorer  neighbours  seem 
to  patronise  funerals  in  prefer- 
ence to  weddings.  But  to 
those  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty  the  wedding 
feast  is  better  calculated  to 
offer  attraction,  and  until  we 
can  divest  first-class  cricket  of 
its  present  solemn  and  funereal 
aspect,  and  endow  it  with  at 
least  a  semblance  of  joyousness 
and  hilarity,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  those  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  are 
not  either  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  on  it  as  a  source  of 
livelihood,  prefer  to  take  their 
pastime  on  the  country-house 
ground  or  the  golf-course. 

Finally,  the  importation  of 
foreign  mercenaries  !  We  have 
no  fault  whatever  to  find  with 
the  mercenaries  themselves. 
Their  popularity  on  our  cricket- 
grounds  is  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony in  their  favour.  A 
better-mannered  or  more  un- 
assuming cricketer  than  Tar- 
rant — to  take  the  best  player 
among  them — it  is  impossible 
to  picture.  But  from  the  day 


that  a  power  is  compelled  to 
rely  on  foreign  mercenaries  its 
doom  is  irrevocably  sealed. 
We  can  never  hope  to  beat 
either  Australia  or  any  other 
self-dependent  antagonist  until 
we  learn  to  be  self-dependent 
ourselves.  Nor  again  shall  we 
be  on  the  right  track  towards 
fostering  the  spirit  of  con- 
fidence in  our  home-bred  young 
cricketers  until  we  show  a 
little  more  confidence  in  them 
ourselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  high  scoring  in 
county  cricket,  however  ac- 
ceptable to  the  ring,  does  not 
necessarily  argue  superlative 
excellence  on  the  batsman's 
part  or  stamp  him  as  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  an 
international  side.  When  the 
bowling  is  only  moderately 
good,  the  catching  faulty,  and 
the  ground  fielding  anything 
but  smart;  when  the  ground 
favours  the  batsmen,  and  the 
legs  provide  an  uncontem- 
plated method  of  defence 
against  twist  and  break;  when, 
in  short,  the  runs  are  bound  to 
come,  provided  that  no  liberties 
are  taken  and  that  time  is  held 
of  no  account, — long  scores  are 
likely  to  remain  the  order  of 
the  day.  But  not  until  the 
crack  batsman  is  confronted 
by  the  unexpected,  whether  it 
comes  in  the  form  of  an  old- 
time  wicket  and  exceptionally 
good  bowler  or  a  fielding  side 
that  holds  the  catches  and 
blocks  the  road  to  the  bound- 
ary, is  it  possible  to  gauge  his 
real  merits  as  an  international 
cricketer. 
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THE  fifteenth  century,  as 
Italy  knew  it,  has  had  but 
one  rival  in  the  world's  history 
— the  age  of  Pericles.  And 
these  rivals,  alike  in  excellence 
and  the  worship  of  the  arts, 
differ  profoundly  in  character 
and  temperament.  The  Greek 
austerity  was  as  little  to  the 
taste  of  Italy  as  the  Greek  love 
of  political  experiment.  The 
ideal  prince  of  Machiavelli 
would  not  have  sacrificed  his 
passion  or  his  ambition  to 
please  the  people  or  to  gratify 
a  Cleon.  For  him  government 
was  an  art,  not  a  sentiment. 
He  kept  before  him  the  ideal 
of  virtue  in  its  old  sense  of 
strength.  He  recognised  the 
truth  that,  if  he  were  to  sur- 
vive the  turmoil  in  which  he 
and  his  neighbours  lived,  he 
must  be  a  fox  to  beware  the 
snares  laid  for  him,  a  lion  to 
drive  off  the  wolves  that  en- 
compassed him.  He  made  no 
appeals  to  the  mob, — he  in- 
timidated it.  If  he  gained  the 
sovereignty  by  force,  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  put  to  death 
those  whom  he  supplanted.  To 
pillage  them  was  not  sufficient, 
for,  as  Machiavelli  said,  "men 
will  sooner  forget  the  death  of 
their  father  than  the  loss  of 
their  estate."  But  in  the 
Italian  prince  severity  was 
mitigated  by  magnificence.  If 
the  people  had  no  voice  in  the 
government,  it  might  take 
pleasure  in  the  undimmed 


splendour  of  life  and  art  which 
flashed  upon  its  sight.  The 
Athens  of  Sophocles  and 
Pheidias  was  marmoreal.  The 
Italy  of  the  Medici  and  the 
Despots  was  brilliant  with 
colour  and  warm  with  the 
pulsation  of  an  untrammelled 
life.  And  this  Italy  of  which 
we  speak  had  an  advantage 
which  it  owed  to  Athens,  and 
which  Athens  could  not  share. 
To  its  own  triumphs  it  added 
the  discovery  of  the  old  world. 
Not  only  did  its  own  spirit 
burn  with  a  "gem-like  flame" 
— it  captured  and  revivified  the 
spirit  of  the  past.  In  the  age 
of  Donatello  and  Masaccio,  of 
Ghiberti  and  Brunellesohi, 
Plato  himself  was  born  again. 
It  is  difficult,  then,  for  any 
writer  to  be  dull  who  chooses 
the  Italian  Renaissance  for  his 
theme,  and,  despite  a  certain 
awkwardness,  as  of  an  amateur, 
Colonel  Young  has  succeeded 
in  compiling  a  work  which 
will  hold  the  reader's  atten- 
tion from  beginning  to  end. 
His  book  has  its  faults.  It  is 
old  -  fashioned  and  somewhat 
colourless.  The  author  quotes 
Samuel  Rogers,  and  follows 
the  progress  of  the  years  so 
conscientiously  that  his  work 
might  be  described  in  the 
terms  familiar  to  Camden  and 
Stowe  as  "  digested  into  an- 
nals." He  seldom  betrays  a 
hint  of  enthusiasm  or  permits 
his  style  to  rise  with  the 
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occasion.  So  resolute  a  foe  is 
he  to  the  picturesque  that  he 
will  permit  no  spot  nor  blem- 
ish to  fleck  the  fair  fame  of 
the  early  Medici.  That  a 
certain  amount  of  whitewash 
was  permissible,  even  neces- 
sary, we  gladly  admit.  His- 
tory has  not  dealt  gently 
with  the  Medici.  Their  middle- 
class  origin  has  seemed  an 
outrage  upon  imagination. 
Some  have  thought  that  the 
cash -box  accords  ill  with  the 
crown,  and  no  chance  has 
been  lost  of  belittling  their 
achievements  or  of  exaggerat- 
ing the  aspersions  of  rumour. 
But  Colonel  Young  has  gone 
to  the  other  extreme.  He 
weakens  our  interest  in  his 
heroes  by  mitigating  their 
severities  and  explaining  away 
their  passion  and  revenge.  He 
forgets  sometimes  that,  with 
all  their  virtues,  they  were 
still  men  of  their  age — an  age 
which  knew  how  to  live  as 
well  as  how  to  fight.  He 
suffers,  moreover,  from  a  tim- 
idity of  another  kind.  He 
relies  far  too  much  upon 
quotation,  when  he  would  do 
far  better  if  he  spoke  for 
himself.  Especially  in  matters 
of  art  does  he  accept  too 
readily  the  heresies  of  others. 
He  follows  Ruskin,  for  instance, 
in  tracing  the  downfall  of  art 
to  Michelangelo,  and  quotes 
that  rhetorician's  theory  that 
"  so  long  as  artists  employed 
their  artistic  powers  to  depict 
their  subject,  Art  continued  to 
advance;  but  as  soon  as  they 
reversed  the  process  and  em- 
ployed their  subject  to  dis- 
play their  artistic  powers,  Art's 
downfall  began."  This  is  the 


most  foolish  of  sentimental  para- 
doxes. Michelangelo  marked  no 
decadence.  How  could  he,  when 
he  did  his  work  and  when 
Titian's  masterpieces  were  yet 
unpainted  ? 

But,  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
a  noble  story  which  Colonel 
Young  sets  himself  to  tell,  and 
he  tells  it  with  ease  if  not 
with  distinction.  Never  has 
the  world  known  a  more  re- 
markable family  than  the 
Medici.  In  1400  its  head  was 
a  wise  burgess,  called  Giovanni 
di  Bicci,  who  followed  the  trade 
of  banker  with  great  success, 
who  amused  his  leisure  with 
the  patronage  of  painters  and 
sculptors,  and  who  bequeathed 
a  vast  fortune  to  his  sons.  As 
you  read  the  early  history  of  the 
Medici,  you  cannot  but  com- 
pare them  with  the  multi- 
millionaires of  to  -  day,  who 
have  made  America  famous. 
The  advantage,  of  course,  is 
all  on  the  side  of  the  Medici. 
They  collected  their  treasures 
with  perfect  taste  and  dis- 
crimination. They  bought  with 
a  purpose,  and  understood  what 
they  bought.  Connoisseurs  and 
men  of  letters,  as  well  as  rulers 
and  bankers,  they  esteemed 
nothing  merely  because  it  was 
rare.  Their  passion  for  the 
classics  was  the  passion  not  of 
the  gatherer  but  of  the  scholar. 
They  were  incapable  of  the 
ambition  which  persuades  even 
the  best  of  the  American 
millionaires  to  purchase  any- 
thing and  everything  which 
the  dealers  commend  to  their 
notice.  The  catholicity  of  taste, 
which  allows  the  manuscript  of 
a  second-rate  modern  novel  to 
jostle  a  book  of  hours,  beautiful 
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for  its  craftsmanship,  was  im- 
possible for  them,  and  for  their 
profound  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts  alone  the 
bankers  of  Florence  will  be  for 
ever  celebrated.  And  they  had 
another  ambition,  unknown  to 
the  modern  millionaire, — the 
ambition  of  founding  a  family 
which  should  carry  on  their 
tradition  and  keep  green  their 
fame.  For  more  than  three 
centuries  the  Medici  held  the 
reins  of  power.  They  exerted 
a  profound  influence  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  Italy  :  they  made 
alliances  with  the  noblest  houses 
in  Europe.  They  gave  popes 
and  cardinals  to  Borne,  and 
queens  to  France.  In  the  be- 
ginning their  history  is  roman- 
tic for  its  very  simplicity.  As 
they  grew  in  power  they  rivalled 
in  their  stern  autocracy  the 
despots  of  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  if  they  forgot  their 
origin  when  they  sat  crowned 
and  sceptred  on  the  throne  of 
Florence,  it  is  certain  that  their 
rivals  kept  them  in  mind  of  it. 

In  1428  Giovanni  di  Bicci, 
the  true  founder  of  the  family, 
died.  He  had  not  sought  the 
duties  of  government :  they  had 
come  to  him ;  and  both  as  a 
ruler  and  a  patron  he  had 
established  the  traditions  to 
which  his  descendants  were 
faithful.  "  Not  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,"  says  Machiavelli, 
"but  of  rare  prudence."  So 
rare,  indeed,  was  his  prud- 
ence, that  he  left  prosperous 
banks  in  sixteen  capitals;  and 
Cosimo,  his  successor,  was  able 
to  indulge  his  tastes  with  free- 
dom and  munificence.  Nor  was 
Cosimo  born  to  his  princely 
fortune  without  the  skill  to 


put  it  to  the  best  use.  Among 
the  most  erudite  men  of  his 
time,  he  knew  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  A  fer- 
vent champion  of  the  rediscov- 
ered learning,  he  ransacked  the 
East  for  manuscripts,  he  en- 
couraged scholars,  and  founded 
the  library  which  still  keeps 
his  memory  green.  He  pur- 
sued commerce  and  the  things 
of  the  mind  with  equal  energy. 
As  Gibbon  says,  "  he  corre- 
sponded at  once  with  Cairo 
and  London ;  and  a  cargo  of 
Indian  spices  and  Greek  books 
were  often  imported  in  the  same 
vessel."  There,  in  a  sentence, 
you  have  the  true  Medicean 
spirit.  It  was  the  spices  that 
paid  for  the  books,  and  none 
knew  better  than  Cosimo  the 
value  of  money  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  life.  And  above 
all,  this  man  of  business  en- 
couraged the  study  of  Plato, 
whose  philosophy  was  a  dom- 
inant influence  on  the  Italy  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Academy  which  he  established 
inspired  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
Socratic  teaching  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  beyond  the  Alps. 
Nor  were  books  his  only  passion. 
In  1430  Michelozzo  laid  the 
first  stones  of  the  palace  which 
proudly  bore  the  name  of  Medici. 
A  masterpiece  of  the  new  style, 
it  was  the  first,  as  it  has 
proved  the  enduring,  monument 
of  the  family.  The  sculptures 
which  adorned  its  courtyard 
were  the  work  of  Donatello,  for 
the  Medici,  fortunate  in  all 
things,  were  happiest  in  the 
fact  that  they  found  men  of 
genius  ready  to  execute  their 
ambitious  schemes.  Thus  for 
thirty  years  he  added  to  his 
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store  of  wealth,  and  governed 
the  commonwealth  of  Florence 
with  wisdom  and  justice.  One 
year,  it  is  true,  he  spent  in 
exile,  having  been  ostracised 
by  the  citizens,  ever  jealous  of 
their  freedom.  But  after  his 
return  his  popularity  never 
waned,  and  at  his  death  the 
classic  title,  Pater  Patrice,  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  public 
decree.  Thus  he  passed  to  the 
stars. 

He  has  been  the  victim  of 
excessive  praise  and  unmerited 
blame.  Ficinus,  employing  the 
language  of  flattery,  said,  "  I 
owe  to  Plato  much,  to  Cosimo 
no  less."  The  friends  of  that 
vague,  uncaptured  dream  called 
Liberty  reproached  him  with 
having  trespassed  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  citizens.  He 
was  neither  Plato  nor  tyrant, 
but  a  highly  cultured  gentle- 
man, a  banker  of  sleepless 
energy,  and  a  statesman 
well  skilled  in  foreign  policy. 
Machiavelli,  always  a  moder- 
ate historian,  paints  his  por- 
trait in  amiable  colours.  He 
was  liberal  and  magnificent 
more  than  other  men.  He 
lived  in  Florence  like  a  prince ; 
his  actions  were  princely ; 
yet  "  he  was  so  governed 
by  wisdom,  as  he  never  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  civil 
modesty.  For  in  his  convers- 
ation, in  riding,  in  marrying 
his  children  and  kinsfolk,  he 
was  like  unto  all  other  discreet 
and  modest  citizens,  because  he 
well  knew  that  extraordinary 
things,  which  are  of  all  men 
with  admiration  beholden,  do 
win  more  envy  than  those 
which,  without  ostentation,  be 
honestly  earned."  That  he 


provoked  no  envy  is  a  high 
tribute  to  his  character.  He 
possessed  all  those  qualities 
which  become  a  statesman. 
"He  was  eloquent,"  says 
Machiavelli,  "and  full  of  a 
natural  wisdom,  friendly  to 
his  friends,  and  pitiful  to  the 
poor.  In  conversation  he  was 
frugal,  in  counsel  advised,  in 
execution  speedy,  in  speech 
and  censuring  witty  and 
grave."  What  wonder,  then, 
that  he  dominated  the  Signoria 
of  Florence  until  his  death  ? 

With  his  grandson  Lorenzo, 
who  succeeded  Piero  in  1469,  a 
new  chapter  opened  in  the 
history  of  the  Medici.  Lorenzo, 
justly  called  the  Magnificent, 
was  not  born  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance in  a  "  free  "  State.  He 
was  a  true  despot,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  maligned  word. 
He  had  an  innate  knowledge  of 
the  people.  He  understood 
how  to  flatter  the  citizens 
with  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
of  power,  and  under  his  splen- 
did rule  Florence  forgot  the 
meaning,  if  it  retained  the 
forms,  of  democracy.  From 
his  youth  upwards  he  cher- 
ished a  frank  love  of  display. 
The  tournament  which  cele- 
brated his  betrothal  to  Clarice 
Orsini  dazzled  the  eyes  even  of 
the  sternest  republicans.  Pulci 
set  its  glories  to  the  music  of 
his  immortal  verse,  as  though 
he  were  the  laureate  of  a  king. 
The  grandeur  of  Lorenzo  drew 
all  eyes  upon  him.  His  ap- 
parel befitted  the  occasion  and 
his  princely  ambition.  A  dia- 
mond shone  in  the  centre  of 
his  shield,  rubies  and  diamonds 
sparkled  in  his  cap.  He  wore, 
says  a  biographer,  "a  velvet 
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surcoat  with  a  cape  of  white 
silk  edged  with  red,  and  a  silk 
scarf  embroidered  with  roses 
and  pearls.  For  the  actual 
combat  he  wore  another  sur- 
coat of  velvet  fringed  with 
gold,  with  a  helmet  adorned 
with  three  blue  feathers.  His 
horse  was  draped  with  red  and 
white  velvet,  embroidered  with 
pearls." 

Such  was  his  magnificence 
while  his  father  still  lived. 
When  he  succeeded  to  the 
headship  of  his  house,  he 
proved  that  no  despot  in  Italy 
could  outshine  him.  And  like 
the  other  despots,  he  encour- 
aged scholarship  and  the  arts 
with  a  noble  generosity  which 
surpassed  the  generosity  of  his 
own  noble  predecessors.  Not 
merely  did  he  found  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  but  he  made 
Florence  the  centre  of  the  new 
learning.  Thither  flocked  all 
those  who  would  study  the 
newly -found  treasures  of  an- 
cient literature.  From  Oxford 
as  from  Paris  came  enthusi- 
astic scholars  eager  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  antiquity,  and 
to  purchase  the  copies  of  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts,  faith- 
fully made  by  Vespasiano  da 
Bisticci  and  his  staff.  Lavish 
in  all  things,  Lorenzo  was  most 
lavish  in  the  collection  of  books. 
Lascari  ransacked  the  East  for 
his  master,  and  from  one  jour- 
ney brought  back  no  less  than 
200  Greek  manuscripts,  of 
which  80  were  until  that  time 
unknown.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  had  it 
not  been  for  Lorenzo,  the  efflor- 
escence of  learning  which  we 
associate  with  the  name  of 
Erasmus  could  not  have  been. 


Nor  was  Lorenzo  content  to  be 
a  mere  collector.  He  did  his 
best,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  restore  the  Tuscan 
language,  and  he  solaced  his 
leisure  by  the  composition  of 
verses,  which  remain  to  attest 
his  skill.  From  the  cares  of 
state,  which  were  neither  few 
nor  light,  he  turned  always  to 
literature  as  a  relaxation.  Ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope, 
attacked  by  assassins,  assailed 
in  the  councils  of  his  state,  he 
confesses  that  death  would  be 
a  far  less  evil  than  those  pres- 
ent to  him.  "In  this  unfor- 
tunate plight,"  says  he,  "it  is 
surely  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  I  endeavoured  to  alleviate 
my  anxiety  by  turning  to 
more  agreeable  subjects  of 
meditation." 

The  attacks  made  upon  him 
were  the  natural  result  of  his 
policy.  Lorenzo,  as  Machiavelli 
tells  us,  "being  full  of  youth 
and  authority,  would  needs 
take  all  upon  him,  and  make 
every  man  know  that  all 
things  were  done  by  him." 
Therein  he  consulted  not 
merely  his  own  ambition,  but 
the  welfare  of  Florence ;  and 
as  it  turned  out,  his  brother 
Giuliano's  fear  lest,  desiring 
too  much,  they  should  lose  all, 
was  unfounded.  But  it  is  not 
strange  that  Lorenzo's  deter- 
mination to  be  a  prince  should 
have  stirred  the  resentment  of 
the  citizens  and  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  nobles. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Pazzi 
resolved  to  take  revenge,  and 
with  the  help  of  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  made  such  an  attack 
upon  the  Medici  as  might 
well  have  been  their  undoing. 
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But  conspiracies,  as  the  poli- 
tical philosopher  tells  us,  gen- 
erally end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
conspirators,  and  in  the  great- 
ness of  those  against  whom 
they  conspired.  And  thus  it 
happened  to  Lorenzo.  The 
plot  which  should  have  in- 
volved him  in  ruin  did  but 
establish  him  more  firmly  in 
the  seat  of  government.  But, 
since  in  its  environing  circum- 
stances of  treachery  and  blas- 
phemy the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi  is  characteristic  of  the 
Italian  renaissance,  it  shall  be 
related  here  at  some  length. 

The  plot  was  made  with  an 
Italian  cunning,  and  supported 
as  we  have  said  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Pope.  At  first  the 
assassins,  among  whom  were 
Francesco  de  Pazzi  and  Ber- 
nardo Bandini,  hoped  to  kill 
Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  as  they 
sat  at  meat.  But  Giuliano  was 
prevented  by  ill -health  from 
attending  the  feast,  arranged 
for  a  murderous  purpose,  and 
the  conspirators  agreed  to  do 
the  deed  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St  Reparata.  The 
time  appointed  was  at  the 
raising  of  the  Host,  and  all 
seemed  to  aid  their  enterprise. 
The  church  was  full,  but  Giuli- 
ano had  not  come.  The  rest, 
a  real  masterpiece  of  cynicism, 
shall  be  told  in  Machiavelli's 
own  words.  "Wherefore,"  he 
writes,  "Francesco  de  Pazzi 
with  Bernardo  (who  had  charge 
of  Giuliano's  death)  went  into 
his  house,  and  there  by  entreaty 
and  cunning  persuaded  him  to 
come  to  the  church.  And  truly 
it  is  a  thing  worthy  memory 
to  know  how  so  great  hatred 
could  be  so  covertly  kept  secret 


in  the  minds  of  Francesco  and 
Bernardo.  For  both  by  the 
way  going  to  the  church 
they  entertained  Giuliano  with 
pleasant  speeches  and  youthful 
dalliance.  Also,  Francesco, 
under  colour  of  familiar  and 
friendly  courtesy,  took  Giuliano 
in  his  arms  to  feel  whether  he 
had  on  any  armour  or  garment 
of  defence."  The  traitors  shrank 
from  no  deceit,  and  at  the  pre- 
arranged signal  one  part  at 
least  of  their  plot  was  success- 
fully achieved.  Giuliano  fell, 
covered  with  wounds.  But 
Lorenzo,  either  by  his  own 
resource  or  by  the  negligence 
of  those  appointed  to  kill  him, 
escaped  with  a  slight  wound  in 
his  throat.  Florence  took  a 
swift  and  just  revenge  upon 
the  murderers.  Francesco  and 
Bernardo  were  put  to  death. 
The  Archbishop  Salviati  was 
hanged  from  the  window  of 
the  palace,  and  though  Lorenzo 
never  ceased  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  his  beloved  and  accomplished 
brother,  the  heartless  and  ill- 
omened  plot  of  the  Pazzi  had 
no  other  result  than  to  make 
him  a  greater  and  yet  more 
resolute  prince. 

Though  the  plot  had  failed, 
the  Pope  and  his  faction  re- 
mained the  determined  enemies 
of  Florence.  She  fought  with 
courage,  and  found  the  odds 
against  her  too  strong.  Battle 
after  battle  she  lost.  Town 
after  town  surrendered  to  the 
foe.  Then  it  was  that  Lorenzo 
took  a  desperate  resolve.  He 
would  go  himself  to  Naples 
and  persuade  the  King,  his 
most  powerful  enemy,  to  come 
to  terms.  "In  the  dangerous 
circumstances  in  which  our 
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city  is  placed  " — thus  he  wrote 
to  the  Signoria — "it  is  better 
to  act  than  to  deliberate.  I 
therefore  mean,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  go  directly  to 
Naples,  conceiving  that  as  I 
am  the  person  chiefly  aimed 
at  by  your  enemies,  I  may, 
by  delivering  myself  into  their 
hands,  perhaps  be  the  means 
of  restoring  peace  to  my  fel- 
low-citizens." Alone  and  with- 
out escort  he  set  out,  was 
graciously  received  at  Naples, 
and  by  his  eloquence  secured 
a  lasting  peace  for  Italy.  Be- 
ing come  into  the  King's  pres- 
ence, he  debated  the  estate  of 
Italy,  the  honours  of  princes 
and  people,  and  what  might 
be  hoped  of  the  peace  and 
feared  by  the  war.  "Which 
the  King  hearing,"  says  the 
historian,  "  grew  into  more 
admiration,  to  find  in  him  so 
noble  a  mind,  so  ready  a  wit, 
and  so  great  a  judgment." 

Peace  being  thus  established, 
Lorenzo  remained  until  his 
death  the  chief  citizen  of 
Florence,  which  he  ruled  with 
firmness  and  equity.  Ever 
mindful  of  the  future,  he  bred 
his  son  Giovanni  for  the 
Church,  and  saw  him  elected 
Cardinal  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. For  well  he  knew  that 
the  fortunes  of  the  family 
would  be  irrefragable  when 
once  a  Medici  had  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  St  Peter.  He  found 
his  house  a  house  of  bankers ; 
he  left  it  a  house  of  princes, 
strong  in  its  own  faith  as  in 
its  alliances.  In  one  thing  only 
did  he  fail — in  merchandise, — 
and  his  very  failure  showed 
that  the  Medici  were  ex- 
changing the  counting  -  house 


stool  for  the  throne.  "  He 
was  greatly  loved,"  says 
Machiavelli,  "  both  of  God  and 
fortune.  All  his  enterprises 
had  good  success,  and  his 
enemies  misadventure.  His 
manner  of  life,  his  wisdom 
and  fortune,  caused  the  princes 
not  only  of  Italy,  but  others 
farther  off,  to  know  him,  and 
with  admiration  to  esteem  him. 
In  discourse  he  was  eloquent, 
in  counsel  wise,  in  execution 
quick  and  courageous ;  neither 
were  there  in  him  many  vices 
to  blemish  those  virtues,  al- 
though he  was  greatly  de- 
lighted with  love  of  women, 
and  took  pleasure  in  jesting 
and  taunting ;  and  would  also 
play  at  children's  games,  un- 
seemly in  so  great  a  person- 
age." This  unseemliness  he 
shared  with  many  other  great 
personages,  and  the  fact  that 
the  fault  found  with  him  is  so 
trivial  gives  us  a  fair  measure 
of  his  honour  and  honesty. 

With  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent the  house  of  Medici 
culminated.  His  son,  Pietro 
the  Unfortunate,  ruled  for  two 
brief  years,  and  then  with 
every  one  of  his  name  was 
driven  into  banishment.  No 
city  in  Europe  would  give 
them  shelter.  In  misery  and 
distress  they  wandered  up  and 
down  Germany.  France  knew 
them,  and  had  they  not  been 
checked  by  the  Channel  they 
would  have  taken  refuge  in 
England.  Poor  and  homeless, 
they  suffered  an  added  grief  in 
the  knowledge  that  their  pal- 
ace was  sacked,  their  treasures 
made  the  sport  of  thieves,  and 
their  library  scattered  to  the 
winds.  The  work  of  destruc- 
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tion,  begun  by  the  enraged 
democrats  of  Florence,  was 
finished  by  Charles  VIII.  and 
his  army.  The  city  endured 
as  evil  a  fate  as  its  rulers,  and 
after  eighteen  years  of  anarchy 
was  compelled  to  recall  to  its 
aid  and  to  their  government 
the  Medici,  whom  it  had  in- 
solently driven  into  exile. 
Once  more  the  tradition  of 
clemency  stayed  their  hand. 
Revenge  was  theirs  and  they 
took  it  not.  Remembering  the 
mercy  shown  to  their  enemies 
by  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo,  they 
pursued  no  vindictive  policy. 
The  reprisals  which  stained  so 
many  Italian  revolutions  were 
not  for  them.  They  put  no 
men  to  death.  They  confiscated 
no  property.  They  banished 
none,  save  Soderini,  their  arch- 
enemy, and  some  of  his  family. 
But  though  the  Medici  re- 
turned, Florence  was  still  the 
sport  of  intrigue  and  faction. 
The  ablest  members  of  the 
house,  moreover,  had  sought 
the  larger  stage  of  Rome  for 
the  display  of  their  talents. 
Giovanni,  Lorenzo's  son,  and 
Giulio,  the  bastard  of  Giuliano, 
Cardinals  both,  aspired  to  the 
papacy,  and  cared  not  what 
became  of  Florence,  so  long 
as  they  could  turn  it  to  their 
own  purpose.  Giovanni,  who 
ruled  at  Rome  as  Leo  X.,  had 
none  of  the  moderation  nor 
the  statecraft  which  distin- 
guished his  illustrious  father. 
A  true  son  of  his  age,  he 
carried  both  vice  and  virtue 
to  a  high  point  of  excellence. 
A  loyal  patron  of  the  Arts,  he 
yielded  to  none  of  his  house 
in  love  of  splendour  and  dis- 
play, and  he  died  so  suddenly 


that  the  suspicion  of  poison  was 
not  easily  dispelled.  Giulio,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Clement 
VII.,  was  of  a  far  more  sinis- 
ter character,  and  if  he  laid  a 
violent  hand  upon  Florence  it 
was  to  oust  Ippolito,  the  right- 
ful heir,  that  he  might  advance 
the  unspeakable  Alessandro, 
surnamed  the  Moor,  his  own  son 
by  a  mulatto  woman.  The  rule 
of  the  ruffian  Alessandro  was 
brief  and  disastrous.  He  died, 
like  the  supplanted  Ippolito, 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
hired  by  his  cousin  Lorenzo  to 
avenge  an  insult  to  his  sister. 
In  these  intrigues  and  con- 
spiracies no  thought  was  given 
to  Florence,  and  that  proud 
democracy  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  weight  of  a  tyrant's 
hand.  A  still  heavier  burden 
was  to  be  laid  upon  it.  Cos- 
imo, afterwards  the  first  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  a  younger  branch  of 
the  house,  took  advantage  of 
the  confusion  into  which  the 
city  was  thrown  by  Alessan- 
dro's  death.  Hitherto  un- 
known, Cosimo  gathered  an 
army  together,  won  a  battle 
at  Montemurlo  in  1537,  and, 
though  but  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, took  the  advice  given  by 
Machiavelli  to  all  princes,  and 
put  to  death  without  ruth 
or  mercy  all  those  who  op- 
posed him.  The  first  of  the 
Medici  to  win  the  State  by 
the  sword,  he  did  not  scruple 
in  keeping  it  by  the  sword, 
and  Florence  had  no  cause  to 
regret  his  domination.  He 
added  vastly  to  her  territory; 
he  raised  Tuscany  to  the  state 
of  a  Grand  Duchy;  and  he 
died  a  crowned  and  sceptred 
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monarch.  If  we  compare  him 
with  the  despots  of  Italy,  he 
holds  a  high  place,  and  only 
those  who  believe  that  nothing 
is  worth  striving  for  save  an 
illusory  "freedom"  will  with- 
hold from  the  meed  of  praise. 
If  he  were  stern,  he  was  just 
also,  and  his  gift  to  Florence 
was  a  century  of  stable  govern- 
ment and  material  prosperity. 

In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Medici,  like  their  portraits, 
grew  in  pomp  and  security. 
Much  as  they  changed  in 
temper  and  character,  they 
remained  true  to  one  at 
least  of  their  ancient  ideals. 
They  never  permitted  am- 
bition to  obscure  their  intel- 
lect. When  the  arts  fell  into 
decay,  they  turned  to  archae- 
ology and  to  science  as  a  re- 
lief from  the  cares  of  state. 
Cosimo  I.  had  a  passion  for 
Etruscan  art.  Ferdinand,  his 
son,  built  the  Villa  Medici  at 
Rome,  and  filled  it  with  the 
monuments  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, which  they  then  first 
brought  to  light.  If  his  famous 
Venus  did  not  deserve  all  the 
indiscreet  praise  that  was 
lavished  upon  it,  it  was  the 
best  that  he  knew,  and  it  was 
his  collection  which  iospired 
Wincklemann  to  another  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  spirit.  To 
Cosimo  II.,  and  to  his  son 
Ferdinand,  Galileo  owed  all  the 
encouragement  and  protection 
which  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  an  unsympathetic  world,  and 
it  was  Ferdinand's  brother, 
Leopold,  who  in  1657  founded 
the  Accademia  del  Cimento, 
the  first  society  for  the  investi- 
gation of  natural  science  which 
Europe  knew,  and  which  was 


accepted  as  the  model  for  our 
own  Royal  Society,  and  for  the 
French  Academie  des  Sciences. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Medici  re- 
mained loyal  to  their  earliest 
ideals.  Nor  was  the  last  of 
them  all — the  Electress  Anna 
Maria  Ludovica — the  least  de- 
serving of  our  grateful  memory. 
She  grew  up  in  an  evil  hour. 
She  saw  the  grandeur  of  her 
house  perish  in  ignominy.  She 
knew  herself  the  last  of  a  great 
and  honoured  race.  And  she 
gave  to  the  world  the  last 
testimony  of  the  wisdom  of 
her  ancestors.  The  throne  of 
Tuscany  had  passed  from  the 
Medici  for  ever.  The  vast 
treasures,  which  for  three  cen- 
turies the  Medici  had  been 
gathering  with  foresight  and 
wisdom,  belonged  to  the  Elec- 
tress. And  these  she  be- 
queathed to  the  State  of 
Tuscany  for  ever,  on  condition 
that  nothing  should  ever  be 
removed  from  Florence,  and 
that  the  collection  should  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  of 
all  nations.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  noble  gift,  bequeathed  in 
nobler  terms  ? 

The  history  of  Florence  is 
but  one  episode  in  the  history 
of  Italy.  Wherever  you  turn, 
you  find  the  same  love  of 
splendour,  the  same  devotion 
to  humane  letters.  In  some 
respects  the  career  of  the 
Medici  was  less  brilliant  than 
the  career  of  the  despots.  As 
we  have  said,  the  shadow  of 
commerce  fell  upon  them,  and 
the  still  deeper  shadow  of  pop- 
ular government.  The  story 
of  TJrbino,  for  instance,  as  it 
is  told  by  James  Dennistoun 
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of  Dennistoun,1  is  touched  with 
a  brilliant  romance,  which 
might  have  dazzled  the  eyes 
even  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent himself.  The  arts  of  war 
were  interrupted  at  Urbino 
only  by  the  other  arts  of 
peace.  The  greatest  of  all  its 
Dukes,  Federigo  Montefeltro, 
differed  from  the  most  of  his 
fellows  only  in  this,  that 
if  his  life  were  splendid,  it 
was  also  blameless.  Not  for 
him  the  poisoned  chalice  nor 
the  stealthy  dagger.  Though 
Sigismondo  Malatesta  himself 
was  his  determined  enemy, 
he  fought  always  with  the 
weapons  of  a  most  scrupu- 
lous honour.  He  cultivated 
the  gracious  taste  of  his  time 
with  an  unsurpassed  enthusi- 
asm. Under  his  benign  gov- 
ernance literature  and  painting 
flourished  exceedingly.  Not 
even  Cosimo  Pater  Patrice,  was 
a  more  fortunate  collector  of 
ancient  manuscripts  than  he. 
In  fourteen  years  he  made 
such  a  library  as  had  no 
rival  in  Italy.  If  he  learned 
the  existence  of  a  desirable 
book  at  home  or  abroad,  he 
sent  for  it  without  heed  of  its 
cost.  He  maintained  thirty- 
four  transcribers,  and  neglected 
nothing  that  might  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  his  collection.  Of 
the  poets,  historians,  and  phil- 
osophers in  Greek  and  Latin, 
then  within  human  knowledge, 
none  was  lacking  to  him, 
and  all  were  expounded  by 
the  wisest  commentators.  In 
theology  he  was  equally  well 


equipped,  and  "  he  had  the 
Bible,  that  best  of  books," 
says  a  contemporary,  "written 
in  two  volumes,  with  the  rich- 
est and  most  beautiful  illus- 
trations, bound  in  brocade  of 
gold,  and  lavishly  ornamented 
with  silver;  and  he  made  it 
be  thus  gorgeously  adorned  as 
the  chief  of  all  literature."  Of 
all  that  affected  the  care  and 
fortune  of  his  books  he  wrote 
and  thought  with  the  rever- 
ence of  a  true  scholar.  He 
imposed  the  patronage  of  liter- 
ature as  a  policy  upon  his 
successors,  and  so  faithfully  did 
they  carry  out  the  behests  of 
Federigo  that  their  Court  was 
made  immortal  by  Castiglione, 
whose  masterpiece,  II  Corteg- 
imo,  remains,  with  the  works 
of  Raphael,  the  great  glory  of 
Urbino. 

Federigo  regarded  his  sub- 
jects as  his  children,  and  illus- 
trated by  his  reign  the  bene- 
fits of  paternal  government. 
Nothing  that  touched  their 
prosperity  or  happiness  was 
indifferent  to  him,  and  he  died 
to  a  universal  paean  of  applause. 
For  this  reason  his  character  is 
not  so  easy  to  disengage  as  the 
characters  of  many  worse  men. 
Who  shall  describe  virtue,  or 
pain  t  nobility  ?  The  differences 
upon  which  our  knowledge  of 
men  depends  are  less  easily 
discernible  in  the  magnani- 
mous than  in  the  depraved, 
and  for  this  reason  none  of  his 
panegyrists  seem  to  do  Federigo 
justice.  "  He  was  gifted,"  says 
Pietro  Cyrneo,  a  Venetian  and 


1  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  illustrating  the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature 
of  Italy,  1440-1630,  by  James  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun.  A  New  Edition  by 
Edward  Hutton.  3  vols.  London  :  Lane. 
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an  adversary,  "  with  all  virtues 
beyond  all  other  mortals ;  for 
he  was  a  man  of  consummate 
prudence,  truthful  in  his  dis- 
course, righteous  in  his  judg- 
ments, provident  in  his  coun- 
sels, conspicuous  for  his  worth, 
distinguished  for  the  uniform 
purity  of  his  morals,  liberal  of 
his  charities  ;  most  eloquent,  of 
unprecedented  equity,  consum- 
mate justice,  singular  sincerity, 
superhuman  wisdom ;  equally 
learned  in  every  branch  of 
study,  patient  under  reverses; 
most  moderate  in  prosperity ; 
the  bravest  of  generals."  The 
panegyric  tells  us  how  great 
and  good  he  was.  It  does  not 
reveal  his  character. 

In  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  his 
arch-enemy,  he  found  a  perfect 
foil.  One  quality  only  they 
shared  in  common,  a  passion- 
ate love  of  learning  and  of  the 
arts.  In  all  other  respects  they 
are  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 
Sigismondo  Malatesta  was  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  culti- 
vated with  equal  success  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  paganism. 
Though  attempts  have  been 
made  of  late  to  paint  his  por- 
trait in  fairer  colours  than 
heretofore,  he  will  still  be  re- 
garded by  the  most  of  men 
as  the  monster  of  prowess 
and  iniquity  that  he  appeared 
to  Dennistoun,  who  cites  Mari- 
otti's  judgment  of  an  Italian 
prince,  and  applies  it  fear- 
lessly to  Sigismondo.  "  An 
Italian  prince,"  says  Mariotti, 
"in  those  days  durst  not  be  a 


barbarian.  A  murderer,  per- 
haps, stained  with  the  most 
flagitious  crimes,  he  might  be ; 
but  he  must  seek  his  absolution 
in  works  of  munificence,  he 
must  atone  for  his  outrages 
against  public  morality  by  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing and  homage  to  the  public 
taste."  This  devotion  and  this 
homage  were  scrupulously  paid 
by  Sigismondo  Malatesta.  Ad- 
venturer though  he  was,  he 
entertained  poets  and  scholars 
at  his  court.  Albert!,  the 
greatest  of  architects,  built  the 
church  of  St  Francesco  at 
Rimini  under  his  auspices. 
Valturio,  the  most  skilful  of 
military  engineers,  discoursed, 
at  his  bidding,  of  the  science 
of  war,  and  put  his  theory  into 
practice  by  the  fortification 
of  Sigismondo's  stronghold. 
Whatever  were  his  vices,  how- 
ever harshly  he  be  judged  by 
the  standards  of  to-day,  he 
was  at  least  a  zealous  scholar, 
as  he  was  a  generous  patron, 
and  humanism  found  no  better 
friend  than  he,  even  in  Italy. 
Such  are  some  of  the  princes 
who  make  the  history  of 
Italy  glorious,  and  their  deeds 
cannot  be  more  pleasantly 
considered  than  in  these  vol- 
umes of  Dennistoun,  which, 
though  written  fifty  years  ago, 
have  not  lost  their  scholar- 
ship, and  have  preserved  in 
addition  that  amiable  flavour 
of  severe  simplicity  which 
marked  the  early  Victorian 
age. 
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THE    COLLECTOR    AND    THE    TIGER, 


I  SAW  my  first  tiger  in  a 
scrub  -  jungle  two  miles  from 
the  Nepal  frontier.  We  were 
out  camping  —  the  Collector 
and  I — making  an  inspection 
of  the  more  remote  police 
"  thanas  "  or  outposts,  and  the 
day  before,  under  a  brilliant 
January  sun,  we  had  ridden 
twenty  miles  from  one  to 
another  along  the  ploughed 
fields  and  grassy  wastes,  inter- 
sected with  river-courses,  some 
old,  some  new,  some  dried-up, 
some  brimming  with  limpid 
water,  that  make  this  less- 
known  portion  of  Bengal  at 
once  so  monotonous  and  so 
fascinating.  In  the  end  we 
came  to  what  was  a  unique  for- 
mation for  that  part — a  low 
inland  cliff.  There  we  found 
our  tents  pitched  just  over  the 
dried  bed  of  a  stream,  and  a 
Bengali  sub-inspector  of  police 
awaiting  us  in  the  dreadful 
mustard-coloured  uniform  and 
pork-pie  cap  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  ordained  for  these 
usually  fat  servants. 

He  was  a  wily  man,  this 
sub-inspector.  There  had  been 
many  dacoities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  was  the  Col- 
lector's business  to  demand,  in 
a  cold  -  blooded  and  menacing 
manner,  why  the  police  had 
apparently  done  nothing  to 
stop  them.  Did  the  sub -in- 
spector suppose  that  he  was 
stationed  there  just  in  order  to 
enjoy  himself  ?  Or  was  he  per- 
haps in  league  with  the  dacoits? 
What  had  he  to  say  about  the 
matter  ? 
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The  sub-inspector  had  a  great 
deal  to  say,  and  not  over-much 
English  to  say  it  in.  Still  that 
never  depresses  a  Bengali.  He 
begged  his  Honour  most  re- 
spectfully to  believe  that  the 
sole  thing  he  really  cared  about 
in  this  world  was  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  Only  the 
district  he  had  to  inspect  was 
a  large  one  —  forty  miles  by 
thirty.  His  Honour  was  mis- 
taken in  thinking  it  smaller. 
Or  the  map  might  be  wrong. 
In  any  case  there  were  many 
villages  in  it  —  countless  vil- 
lages, full  of  timid  people,  who, 
if  a  dacoity  occurred,  did  not 
help  the  police  at  all.  They 
were  afraid  to.  That  was  be- 
cause the  dacoits  could  so  easily 
be  avenged  on  them.  In  a  few 
hours  of  the  night  they  could 
come  over  from  Nepal  territory, 
fall  upon  witnesses  and  kill 
them,  and  return  before  dawn. 
They  were  the  most  audacious 
men.  Only  two  days  ago  they 
had  actually  stolen  an  elephant 
— a  valuable  female  elephant 
belonging  to  a  Babu  who  lived 
close  by  —  and  had  gone  off 
with  it.  Such  a  thing  was 
unheard  of. 

The  Collector  interposed  to 
say  that  this  was  exactly  what 
he  thought  himself.  Such  a 
thing  was  not  only  unheard 
of,  but  if  heard  of  again  would 
suggest  the  inference  that  the 
sub -inspector  was  grossly  ne- 
glecting his  duty,  and  would 
require  to  be  removed.  There- 
upon the  sub -inspector's  face 
fell,  and  only  lighted  up  after 
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the  Collector,  having  given  one 
of  those  brief  lectures,  at  once 
moral  and  practical,  which  only 
Anglo-Indian  officials  of  experi- 
ence can  give,  —  in  this  case, 
upon  the  method  of  following 
up  clues  and  the  need  of  eschew- 
ing idleness, — inquired  if  there 
was  any  shikar  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

You  can  impress  a  Bengali, 
but  you  cannot  beguile  him. 
I  was  watching  the  sub -in- 
spector's face  as  the  Collector 
put  that  question  quite  dis- 
passionately, and  I  could  see 
flashing  over  it  the  idea  that 
the  Collector  was  a  great 
hunter,  that  of  all  things  the 
Sahib  loves  most  to  shoot  a 
big  bagh,  and  that  if  he  were 
the  means  of  putting  his  Honour 
on  the  track  of  a  big  bagh, 
which  would  then  assuredly  be 
killed,  he  would  be  remembered 
by  his  Honour  not  as  a  police- 
man who  had  failed  badly  to 
catch  dacoits,  but  as  one  who 
had  helped  intelligently  to  set 
before  him  a  tiger.  All  men, 
says  the  East,  are  corruptible ; 
and  here,  thought  the  sub-in- 
spector, was  the  Collector's 
weak  point. 

"There  is  undoubtedly  a 
bagh  near  by,"  he  said  after 
a  pause.  "  A  big  bagh," — he 
measured  the  air  with  his 
hand  up  to  about  six  feet. 

"How  do  you  know?"  said 
the  Collector. 

"Only  a  month  ago  a  oow 
was  taken  two  miles  from  where 
your  Honour's  tents  stand." 

"What  is  the  good,"  asked 
the  Collector,  "of  telling  me 
that  a  cow  was  taken  a  month 
ago?  The  bagh  that  took  it 
may  have  travelled  fifty  miles 
since  then ! " 


"But,  your  Honour,"  said 
the  sub  -  inspector,  with  the 
readiness  verbally  to  retrieve 
a  mistake  which  is  again  so 
Oriental,  "  another  cow  was 
taken  the  night  before  last." 

"Only  you  forgot  to  men- 
tion it?" 

"I  was  about  to  mention  it," 
said  the  sub  -  inspector.  "  It 
was  a  full  -  grown  cow,  and 
was  dragged  some  distance." 

"By  a  panther,  no  doubt?" 
said  the  Collector  jeeringly. 

"By  a  big  bagh,"  said  the 
sub-inspector  with  great  seri- 
ousness,— "  so  big,  that  it  is 
like  a  horse."  He  measured 
the  air  up  to  eight  feet. 
"People  in  the  village  have 
seen  it.  There  are  many 
small  baghs,  too, — panthers, — 
but  this  is  a  big  one.  Very 
big.  It  is  bigger  than  a 
horse.  Your  Honour  will  go 
after  it,  perhaps,  to-morrow 
morning  ?  " 

"Yes — if  you  find  some  tic 
kabbar,"  said  the  Collector. 
"But  it  must  be  tic." 

The  sub -inspector  went  off, 
saying  it  should  be  very  tic 
indeed.  "  Tic  "  means  accur- 
ate, and  it  therefore  means 
what  no  Bengali  ever  is. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Collector 
said,  it  would  be  worth  try- 
ing for  a  tiger  if  the  jungle 
was  not  too  thick.  Tigers 
are  not  so  plentiful  in  Bengal 
nowadays  (except,  of  course, 
in  the  Sunderbunds,  where 
the  trees  are  so  dense  and  the 
air  so  pestilent  that  hunting 
is  about  90  per  cent  in 
favour  of  the  tiger)  that  one 
can  afford  to  miss  a  chance, 
and  this  part  of  the  district 
was  reported  to  contain  a 
few.  At  all  events,  we  might 
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get  a  leopard.  Unlike  tigers, 
leopards  (usually  known  as 
panthers)  are  increasing  all 
over  the  country.  They  can 
conceal  themselves  in  any  patch 
of  grass,  whereas  the  tiger 
cannot,  and  seems  to  resent 
the  gradual  cutting  down  of 
forests  that  made  his  once 
impenetrable  home.  Where  he 
still  survives  up-country  is  in 
some  stretch  of  tree  -  jungle 
that  can  scarcely  be  beaten 
with  fewer  than  twenty  or 
thirty  elephants.  Unluckily  no 
more  of  these  were  to  be  ob- 
tained by  us  than  the  two 
that  happened  to  be  yet  with 
us,  after  having  brought  on 
some  of  our  camp  outfit.  Two, 
however,  were  better  than 
none,  and  a  third  was  event- 
ually added  to  us  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  sub  -  in- 
spector. Having  vouched  for 
the  presence  of  a  tiger,  he 
seemed  determined  that  at 
least  all  due  preparations 
should  be  made  for  its  ex- 
tinction. He  had  sent  out 
three  watchmen  to  ascertain 
if  any  more  cows  had  been 
killed;  and  himself  turned  up 
at  our  tents  later  that  same 
evening  to  say  that,  if  his 
Honour  was  willing,  two 
Babus  —  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  village  and  the  nephew 
of  a  Zemindar  —  would  be 
gratified  if  they  were  allowed 
to  join  the  expedition,  bring- 
ing their  own  elephant. 

"They  are  here  outside, 
waiting  to  hear  if  your  Hon- 
our permits,"  said  the  sub- 
inspector,  waving  into  the 
darkness,  where  we  could  dim- 
ly see  two  bowing  figures  in 
the  indecent  draperies  that 
Babus  affect. 


"Are  they  in  the  habit  of 
hunting?"  asked  the  Collector, 
who  desired  their  elephant 
more  than  their  company. 

The  two  figures  moved  up 
to  the  flap  door-way  of  the 
tent. 

"We  shoot  the  panther," 
said  two  voices  in  unison. 
"We  do  not  of  ourselves 
shoot  the  tiger." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  Col- 
lector. 

"Why  not?"  repeated  the 
sub -inspector,  and  there  were 
some  murmured  explanations 
between  the  three  of  them. 
Then  the  sub  -  inspector  an- 
nounced— 

"Your  Honour,  they  do  not 
shoot  the  tiger  because  they 
are  cordy  men." 

"Cordy?" 

"Cordy,  your  Honour." 

The  Collector  did  not  under- 
stand, and  looked  towards  me. 
I  shook  my  head.  The  word, 
apparently  an  English  one,  was 
new  to  me. 

"What  do  you  mean  by 
cordy  ? "  demanded  the  Col- 
lector. 

"I  mean,"  the  sub-inspector 
beat  about  for  what  he  did 
mean, — "I  mean — I  mean — 
cordy.  It  is  that  they  are 
cordy — they  fear  the  tiger." 

"Cowardly!"  said  the  Col- 
lector with  sudden  inspiration, 
and  the  two  Babus,  who  had 
pressed  forward  into  our  lamp- 
light in  their  anxiety  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  smiled  assent- 
ingly.  The  Collector  also 
smiled,  and  they  deemed  the 
moment  favourable. 

"  Yes,  we  are  cordy,"  said 
one  of  them,  "but  in  your 
Honour's  company  we  should 
not  fear.  We  may  come  ?  " 
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"All  right,"  said  the  Col- 
lector. "  Only  mind  you  don't 
hold  your  guns  in  my  direction." 

It  seemed  rather  a  blunt 
way  of  forewarning  members 
of  one's  shooting  -  party,  but, 
as  the  Collector  explained  to 
me  after  the  Babus  had  de- 
parted, it  is  necessary.  For 
choice  they  will  always  hold 
their  guns  at  a  fellow-creature. 
This  makes  hunting  on  a  pad 
elephant  nervous  work.  A 
lurch  or  a  jib  on  the  part  of 
the  elephant  faced  suddenly 
by  a  wounded  tiger,  and  a 
wild  clutch  at  the  pad -rope 
on  the  part  of  the  Babu,  will 
sometimes  cause  his  gun  to  go 
off  in  any  direction  rather 
than  the  tiger's,  especially 
if  the  Babu  happens  to  be 
holding  it  by  the  trigger.  In 
taking  risks  of  this  kind  the 
Babu  is  fearless  enough,  but 
the  Sahib  less  so. 

The  Collector  was  so  very 
much  less  so  that,  on  the 
following  morning,  before  we 
started  at  about  nine  o'clock, 
he  disarmed  the  Babus  of 
two  revolvers  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  in  addition 
to  their  guns  (one  of  which 
was  muzzle  -  loading),  in  case 
the  tiger  came  to  close  quarters ; 
but  I  do  not  fancy  they  minded 
the  confiscation,  and  the  sub- 
inspector,  who  was  to  come 
with  us,  very  much  approved 
of  it.  He  rode  our  spare 
elephant  together  with  one 
of  the  Collector's  chuprassies, 
both  armed  for  the  nonce  with 
shot-guns,  and  he  kept  shout- 
ing directions  to  the  Babus 
how  to  hold  their  weapons 
until  the  Collector  abashed 
him — for  a  moment  or  two — 
by  pointing  out  that  while  he 


was  discovering  the  mote  in 
the  Babus'  eye — so  to  speak — 
his  own  gun  was  pointed  full 
at  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
chuprassie  behind  him.  After 
that  the  sub-inspector  contented 
himself  with  instructing  the 
mahout  how  to  drive  his 
elephant. 

It  was  a  perfect  day  of 
North  Indian  winter,  the  sky 
blue  and  fleckless  to  the 
horizon,  the  sun  beginning  to 
blaze,  the  air  still  cool.  From 
our  cliff  a  long  view  of  the 
plains  extended,  broken  here 
and  there  by  clumps  of  bamboo 
and  mango  groves.  Through 
distant  silvery  sands  rivers  still 
more  silvery  meandered,  and 
tiny  cattle  dotted  the  bare 
brown  fields.  As  we  started 
north  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  a  cloud  of  parrots  burst 
from  a  tree  overhead,  and  made 
the  air  for  a  moment  a  whorl 
of  glittering  green.  There  must 
have  been  several  hundreds  of 
them.  Massed  like  that,  there 
are  only  two  bird -flights  I 
know  to  compare  with  them 
for  beauty,  —  that  of  silver 
plovers  and  that  of  the  peacock- 
coloured  fowl  misnamed  the 
purple  coote.  I  have  seen  all 
three  in  this  same  country,  and 
could  never  decide  which  was 
the  most  worth  seeing.  Perhaps 
the  silver  plovers  wheeling  into 
the  sunset.  It  reminded  me 
always  of  a  sight  that  may  be 
viewed  at  times  off  our  South 
English  coasts  —  a  pilchard 
shoal  hauled  up  in  the  nets 
under  a  moon. 

But  this  is  by  the  way,  as 
so  many  fascinating  things  are 
in  Bengal. 

I  said  that  we  moved  north 
on  our  elephants,  and  the 
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reason  for  that  was  not  so 
muoh  that  the  sub -inspector 
had  got  tic  information  of  a 
tiger  in  that  direction,  as  that 
on  Monday — he  declared — it  is 
lucky  to  ride  north.  To  tell 
the  truth,  which  is  more  than 
the  sub -inspector  could  really 
do,  no  more  definite  news 
about  tigers  had  been  forth- 
coming over  -  night.  There 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  ru- 
mours involving  two  tigers  or 
more,  of  which  one  certainly 
appeared  to  have  its  beat  to 
the  south.  Possibly,  however, 
this  was  only  a  small  bagh — or 
leopard, — and  the  jungle  in 
which  it  lived  —  if  it  did  live 
there  —  was  a  very  large 
jungle.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  jungle  in  which  the  sub- 
inspector  felt  sure  that  the 
very  big  bagh  did  live  was  a 
small  one,  easy  to  beat.  It 
was  this  latter  point  rather 
than  the  sub-inspector's  super- 
stition about  riding  north  on 
Monday  that  decided  the  Col- 
lector to  try  the  north  jungle, 
and  we  entered  it  in  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  from 
the  time  we  started,  the  ele- 
phants having  moved  well.  I 
find  it  easier  to  praise  an  ele- 
phant after  I  have  got  off  it 
than  when  I  am  on  it,  for  the 
reason  that  when  its  pace  is 
most  superb  and  rapid  then  is 
the  man  mounted  on  it  most 
uncomfortable.  No  doubt  the 
thing  is  a  matter  of  use  and 
wont.  A  mahout  looks  fairly 
comfortable  on  his  steed's  neck. 
So  does  a  Babu  on  a  pad.  But 
then  a  Bengali  always  does 
look  comfortable.  It  is  his 
nature  to,  except  in  the  dock, 
when,  if  he  is  guilty  and  he 
thinks  the  judge  may  be  aware 


of  the  fact,  his  toes  begin  to 
twiddle.  Malaise  of  that  sort 
is  worth  watching  for  —  an 
Indian  judge  has  told  me.  Our 
Babus  looked  very  comfortable, 
in  spite  of  their  respective 
guns,  which  they  had  been 
ordered  to  hold  butt  down- 
wards, being  sloped  in  a  dead- 
line for  one  another's  heads. 

It  was  a  jungle  consisting 
chiefly  of  scrub -oaks,  and  to 
me  it  somehow  looked  uncom- 
monly small  to  be  the  abode  of 
a  tiger.  It  could  not  have 
been  half  a  mile  wide,  and  its 
length  was  a  mile  at  most.  We 
had  just  passed  through  a  vil- 
lage to  enter  it,  and  I  could  see 
thin  smoke  indicating  another 
village  on  the  opposite  side. 

"Surely,"  I  said  to  the  Col- 
lector, "  a  tiger  doesn't  live  as 
close  to  mankind  as  this  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said.  "I  shot 
my  first  tiger  in  a  very  similar 
place." 

"But  didn't  the  villagers 
dislike  having  him  there  ? "  I 
asked. 

The  wood  was  lined  with 
paths  through  which  it  was 
clear  the  natives  passed  to 
their  work  on  either  side,  and 
it  struck  me  as  singularly  un- 
pleasant to  know  that  when 
one  was  coming  home  tired 
after  a  day's  work  one  might 
find  a  tiger  barring  one's  way. 

"  They  don't  like  him,"  said 
the  Collector,  "  any  more  than 
your  villagers  like  a  motor  go- 
ing through.  But  they  get 
used  to  him.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  at  all  if  there  was 
one  here." 

The  elephants  had  separated 
a  bit,  and  were  beating  the 
wood  in  line,  swishing  at  the 
thicker  cover  with  their  trunks, 
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and  wheeling  in  and  out.  The 
first  thing  that  started  up — 
with  an  awful  clatter — was  a 
pig,  and  he  bolted  before  us 
at  a  great  pace.  Both  Babus 
pointed  their  guns  at  the  grey 
streak  of  him  as  he  vanished, 
and  the  Collector  was  only  just 
in  time  to  prevent  the  sub- 
inspector  from  firing  without 
taking  aim — "We  don't  want 
to  frighten  the  tiger  away  for 
the  sake  of  a  pig,"  he  said. 

"N"o,  sir,"  said  the  sub-in- 
spector, in  quick  sympathy 
with  his  chief,  and  hastened 
to  tell  the  Babus  that  they 
were  not  to  shoot  at  pigs. 
"  Shoot  only  at  tigers,"  he 
added. 

"  And  if  you  shoot,"  said  the 
Collector  drily,  "do  not  —  as 
the  sub -inspector  does  —  first 
place  the  butt  of  your  gun 
against  the  pit  of  your  stom- 
ach and  shut  your  eyes." 

"I  shall  keep  them  open 
next  time,  your  Honour,"  said 
the  sub  -  inspector,  as  though 
he  had  hitherto  been  experi- 
menting with  a  view  to  finding 
out  what  method  of  discharge 
was  most  to  his  superior's 
taste ;  and  we  moved  on  again 
in  silence,  only  the  mahouts 
giving  an  occasional  sharp  in- 
junction to  their  elephants  in 
that  mahout  language  which 
they  say  is  the  same  all  over 
India  and  Ceylon. 

Just  as  in  otter-hunting  the 
hound -work  is  to  many  the 
most  interesting  part,  so  in 
this  jungle -beating,  elephant- 
work  is.  The  huge  creatures 
go  so  delicately  and  thoroughly. 
Some  say  that  for  all  their 
horny  skin  they  can  feel  the 
scratch  of  a  dog-rose,  with 
which  the  jungle  is  often  thick, 


and  I  can  believe  it,  from  seeing 
their  unwillingness  to  enter  a 
dense  patch.  Yet  they  are 
more  earnest  than  any  human 
beater,  and  a  good  deal  more 
competent,  too,  by  reason  of 
their  long  strong  trunks,  when 
anything  has  to  be  had  out  of 
close  -  growing  clumps.  It  is 
not  easy,  of  course,  to  tell  pre- 
cisely which  of  the  work  is 
done  by  the  mahout  and  which 
by  the  elephant ;  but  if  there 
is  any  shirking,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
mahout  for  choice. 

We  put  up  nothing  else  in 
our  first  beat  across  the  jungle 
except  two  jackals,  that  went 
off  at  a  gentle  canter,  with 
their  ears  up,  and  a  few  mon- 
gooses ;  and  coming  back, 
higher  up,  we  had  no  more 
success.  We  did  indeed  find 
the  skeleton  of  a  cow,  but  this 
was  old,  possibly  two  months 
or  more.  The  sub  -  inspector 
advised  that  we  should  move 
on  to  a  grass  jungle  hard  by 
the  river  that  separates  Bengal 
from  Nepal,  where  he  now  felt 
persuaded  a  bagh  would  be 
found.  If  it  were  not,  he 
said,  it  would  be  simple  to 
cross  the  river,  and  beat  for  a 
while  on  the  Nepal  side.  As, 
however,  the  entrance  of  Indian 
officials  into  that  territory  is 
strictly  forbidden  by  treaty, 
the  Collector  refused  to  con- 
sider it,  thereby  showing  him- 
self less  corruptible  than  the 
sub  -  inspector  had  supposed. 
He  confessed  to  me  that  he 
was  sorely  tempted,  and  it 
must  be  a  considerable  tempt- 
ation to  enter  at  times  and 
commit  a  dacoity  upon  wild 
beasts.  Indigo  -  planters,  who 
used  to  go  in  pretty  freely 
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fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
before  the  authorities  became 
too  strict,  have  told  me  that 
the  shooting  was  magnificent. 
The  Nepalese  villagers  liked 
them  to  come  and  kill  off  a 
tiger  free  of  charge,  and  if  an 
official  discovered  them,  it  was 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  had 
missed  their  way,  and  to  move 
on  to  some  other  camping- 
ground  equally  rich  in  game. 
In  all  probability  the  game, 
both  big  and  small,  has  in- 
creased since  then.  Nepal  has 
not  been  civilised,  and  in  a 
country  where  only  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  not  uncommon — as 
again  planters  have  told  me — 
to  see  a  man  smeared  with 
honey  and  tied  up  to  a  pole 
for  the  ants  to  eat — by  way 
of  punishment  for  some  mis- 
demeanour,— it  is  not  likely  that 
brutes,  wild  or  otherwise,  have 
been  much  reduced. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Col- 
lector that,  instead  of  defying 
the  laws  of  the  country,  we 
should  beat  once  more  through 
the  little  oak-jungle,  and  turn 
south  later  on,  if  it  failed  to 
produce  anything.  We  were 
encouraged  as  we  re-entered 
by  meeting  a  villager,  draped 
in  faded  pink,  who  told  us 
that  an  old  man  in  the  far 
village  had,  only  the  evening 
before,  seen  "the  jackal"  as  he 
returned  from  cutting  grass  in 
the  jungle.  The  jackal  had 
passed  the  old  man  not  ten 
paces  off,  and  the  latter  had 
flung  himself  on  his  face  in 
fear.  The  villager  called  it 
"the  jackal"  all  the  time  he 
spoke,  but  the  Collector  and 
the  sub  -  inspector  and  the 
Babus,  and  in  fact  everyone 
but  myself,  seemed  quite  to 


understand  that  he  thereby 
meant  the  tiger.  It  seems 
that  is  a  custom.  You  do  not 
in  these  sequestered  places  talk 
of  a  tiger  at  all,  because  if  you 
do  you  may  attract  its  atten- 
tion to  yourself.  Woods  have 
ears  as  well  as  walls.  Any 
name — jackal,  dog,  creature — 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  is  used, 
as  I  have  said,  not  slightingly 
but,  on  the  contrary,  out  of 
respect.  For  the  tiger  is  not 
supposed  to  know  that  the 
person  who  spoke  of  a  jackal 
and  desired  its  destruction  in 
reality  meant  the  royal  beast. 
I  suppose  we  had  not  left  this 
duly  cautious  villager  for  more 
than  five  minutes,  and  were 
beating  a  part  of  the  jungle 
which  we  had  already  passed 
quite  close  to  on  our  first  beat, 
when  the  Collector,  who  was 
looking  out  on  the  left,  sud- 
denly sat  up  and  fired  twice  in 
a  twinkling. 

"Tiger ! "  he  said,  and  I  said 
something  very  different,  for  I 
knew  I  had  missed  my  first 
chance.  I  hadn't  even  seen 
the  beast,  and  the  Collector 
said  afterwards  that  it  had 
been  worth  seeing,  as  it  had 
crossed  full  in  sight  of  him 
slowly  from  one  patch  of  cover 
to  another.  But  there  was  no 
time  to  feel  properly  disgusted, 
and  there  might  be  another 
chance.  Not  a  sound  had 
greeted  the  bullets,  and  the 
mahout,  who  had  put  our  ele- 
phant to  a  canter  (if  that  is 
the  word),  declared  the  tiger 
had  slipped  off  unwounded. 
His  Honour  had  missed.  He 
was  still  saying  so — to  the 
noise  of  crackling  twigs  and 
plunging  feet — and  we  were 
all  on  the  stretch  of  excite- 
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ment,  and  Heaven  only  knows 
which  way  the  Babus  were 
pointing  their  guns,  when  sud- 
denly we  came  on  the  tiger. 
There  it  lay  on  its  right  side — 
straight  ahead  of  us — breath- 
ing stertorously,  and  we  pulled 
up  an  elephant's  length  away 
amid  great  gabble  from  the 
mahouts  and  the  Babus  and 
the  sub-inspector.  Where  was 
it  hit?  Was  it  shamming? 
The  Babus  were  for  giving  it 
a  broadside.  The  sub-inspector 
desired  target-practice  from  a 
distance.  Only  the  chuprassie, 
— a  small  and  faithful  soul — 
wished  to  get  down  and  kick 
it.  His  Sahib  had  shot  it. 
Therefore  it  must  be  dead,  or 
very  badly  wounded.  If  by 
any  chance  it  turned  upon 
him,  his  Sahib  would  give  it 
one  more  bullet.  The  skin 
must  not  be  spoilt.  The  Col- 
lector chose  that  the  chup- 
rassie should  not  risk  being 
spoilt  either,  and  the  eager 
little  man  was  hauled  up  by 
the  sub -inspector  just  as  he 
was  slinging  himself  down  by 
the  elephant's  tail.  At  that 
moment  the  tiger  gave  a  choke 
and  half -rose,  but  sank  again ; 
and  at  the  sub-inspector's  very 
earnest  request  the  Collector 
put  another  bullet  in  its  head. 
So  a  little  later  the  great  cat 
died,  having  killed  and  eaten 
many  cattle  in  its  time ;  and 
stretched  out,  lithe  and  mass- 
ive, and  suggesting  even  in 
its  death  its  strong  and  in- 
comparable vitality,  it  evoked 
my  sentiment.  There  seemed 
a  strange  waste  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  creature  so  full  of  life 
and  beauty.  One  can  rejoice 
in  the  death  of  a  crocodile  or 
a  shark — such  things  are  re- 


pulsive to  man.  The  cat-tribe 
is  not.  Between  us  there  is 
not  the  same  cold-blooded  ele- 
ment. The  heat  and  fierceness 
of  the  tiger's  is  not  so  different 
from  our  own.  I  suppose 
St  Francis  could  have  said 
"Brother  Shark,"  but  a  mere 
ordinary  sinner  could  almost 
say  "Brother  Tiger." 

Well,  we  sometimes  go  for 
our  brothers  heartily  enough, 
and  I  have  to  confess  that 
my  humane  sentiment  did  not 
amount  to  much,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  previous  and 
much  less  humane  feeling  that 
I  might  with  luck  have  shot 
it  myself  and  hadn't.  "I  do 
think,"  I  said  reproachfully  to 
the  Collector,  "that  you  need 
not  have  finished  my  first  tiger 
with  your  first  shot." 

He  also  is  a  humane  man, 
but  he  only  grinned. 

"Sorry,"  he  said.  "I  wish 
you'd  got  it,  of  course.  It's 
just  as  well  it  was  dropped, 
though.  A  wounded  tiger's  a 
nuisance,  especially  when  it 
comes  roaring  for  your  ele- 
phant." 

"  I  daresay,"  I  said  grudg- 
ingly, for  some  experiences  are 
worth  having,  and  this  would 
have  been  one. 

Our  elephant  had  been  taken 
up  to  the  tiger's  body,  and  its 
waggling  trunk,  as  it  snuffed 
it  from  head  to  tail,  proclaimed 
that  the  chuprassie  might  with 
safety  descend.  Already,  as  if 
by  magic,  the  little  wood  was 
filled  at  a  respectful  distance 
with  villagers,  and  as  the  chu- 
prassie took  his  proud  stance 
by  the  body,  they  crowded 
up  jabbering  till  the  glade 
was  like  a  parrot -house.  The 
bolder  spirits  smacked  their 
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dead  enemy,  or  dipped  a  finger 
in  his  blood,  and  the  chu- 
prassie  watched  with  jealous 
eyes  lest  any  one  should  try 
and  steal  a  hair  of  its  whiskers. 
These  and  the  claws  are  so 
highly  esteemed  for  charms 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  Bengali 
who  can  refrain  from  abstract- 
ing them  if  he  gets  the  chance. 
In  this  instance  the  whiskers 
were  solemnly  counted.  I  for- 
get what  they  numbered,  but 
I  could  see  the  chuprassie 
going  over  them  again  at  in- 
tervals until  the  bullock-cart, 
which  in  some  mysterious  way 
was  hauled  up  through  the 
trees,  arrived  to  take  the  body 
into  camp  to  be  skinned.  The 
procession  thereupon  formed 
was  a  triumphant  one,  and 
must  have  numbered  some 
hundreds,  some  on  foot,  some 
on  the  small  ponies  of  the 
country.  I  particularly  re- 
member one  aged  man,  in  a 
bright  mauve  robe  on  a  white 
pony,  who  hastily  galloped  up 
for  the  purpose  of  spitting 
at  the  dead  tiger  and  saying, 
"Ho,  ho,  you  thought  you 
were  a  great  tiger  that  could 
frighten  us.  But  you  are 
nothing  but  a  weak  little 
jackal — how  could  you  kill  a 
cow?" 

This  was  a  figure  of  speech, 
of  course,  for  it  measured  exactly 
eight  foot  eleven,  which  is  med- 
ium for  a  tiger.  Certainly  it  was 
not  the  eight-foot-high  creat- 
ure, bigger  than  a  horse,  which 
the  sub-inspector  had  promised 
us.  That  one,  he  now  vowed, 
was  still  at  large,  and  would 
make  even  better  hunting  for 
his  Honour,  if  his  Honour 
would  only  wait  and  go  after 


it.  Unfortunately  our  time 
was  limited.  These  are  not 
days  when  the  official  can 
take  a  week  off  as  he  pleases 
for  the  hunting  of  tiger,  and 
we  had  to  move  on  that  same 
afternoon.  But  the  Collector 
said  that  he  would  return  some 
day  to  that  part  of  his  district, 
and  that  meantime  the  sub- 
inspector  had  better  keep  a 
record  of  the  tiger's  movements, 
and  also  of  the  movements  of 
dacoits,  some  of  whom  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  catch. 

About  a  month  later,  when 
we  were  back  in  the  station, 
a  young  police  superintendent 
— a  Scotsman — came  round  to 
the  bungalow.  He  too  had 
been  visiting  the  same  outpost 
in  the  course  of  his  duties  two 
days  before — that  is  to  say, 
rather  more  than  three  weeks 
after  the  tiger  was  shot.  As 
soon,  he  said,  as  he  rode  up, 
the  sub -inspector  came  bust- 
ling out  with  smiles  upon  his 
face,  and  in  answer  to  the 
question  what  report  he  had 
to  make,  said  delightedly — 

"Sir,  I  have  to  report  that 
the  Collector  has  shot  a  tiger." 

"  And  what  about  the 
dacoits  ?  "  demanded  that 
official. 

"  Well,  he's  looking  for  them. 
But  he's  so  pleased  about  the 
tiger  still,  and  thinks  you  are, 
that  they've  rather  taken  a 
second  place." 

"I'll  make  him  think,"  said 
the  Collector  grimly,  and  the 
young  policeman  winked  at  me. 

"  Shows  how  jolly  incorrupt- 
ible we  have  to  be  out  here," 
he  said.  "  The  price  of  Empire 
.  .  .  what?" 

R.  E.  V. 
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MR    BALFOUR    AND    SIGNOR    CROCE. 


MR  BALFOUR'S  versatility 
leaves  his  admirers  panting  far 
behind.  After  nine  consecu- 
tive months  of  Parliament, — 
months  congested  with  techni- 
cal discussion  and  enlivened 
with  personalities, — he  has  the 
mental  vigour  to  go  down  to 
Oxford  and  discourse  for  an 
hour  or  more  on  a  highly  in- 
tricate point  in  aesthetics.  The 
Romanes  Lecture  is  usually  a 
carefully  composed  essay  read 
before  the  most  critical  of 
audiences:  Mr  Balfour,  with 
cheerful  audacity,  chose  to 
make  it  a  kind  of  thinking 
aloud.  He  expounded  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  any 
theory  of  criticism,  the  hiatus 
in  our  conceptions  of  art  and 
beauty.  It  was  a  practical 
discourse,  for  he  left  abstract 
speculation  severely  alone,  and 
asked  only  for  a  rational  ac- 
count of  common  artistic  ap- 
preciation and  ordinary  critical 
practice.  We  understand  Mr 
Balfour's  choice  of  a  subject. 
To  a  mind  a  little  bored  with 
the  emphatic  platitudes  of 
politics  philosophic  doubt  is  a 
true  relaxation.  The  sphere 
of  art  is  far  distant  from  the 
sphere  of  increment  value  and 
super-taxes,  and  after  so  many 
dusty  certainties  a  mistier 
landscape  is  welcome.  Be- 
sides, to  Mr  Balfour,  there  is 
always  pleasure  in  discrediting 
pretentious  dogmas.  The  fact 
of  artistic  beauty  is  as  clear  as 
day,  but  he  will  have  none  of 
the  cruder  theories  about  it. 
He  tells  us  he  can  find  no 


satisfaction  in  current  doctrine, 
but  this  dissatisfaction  is  not 
discomfort.  Mr  Balfour  is 
more  content  than  most  people 
to  live  in  a  state  of  suspended 
judgment. 

Most  of  his  difficulties  are 
familiar  ones.  The  first  task 
of  good  critics  is  "  to  sweep 
away  the  rubbish  of  their 
critical  predecessors."  In  most 
branches  of  human  knowledge 
there  is  an  inherited  body  of 
truth  on  which  new  workers 
can  build,  but  in  criticism  each 
generation  has  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation anew.  If  we  make  up 
a  body  of  rules  from  the 
practice  of  our  predecessors,  we 
will  find  most  of  them  speedily 
out  of  date.  Art,  the  subject- 
matter  of  criticism,  is  always 
altering  its  modes  and  content, 
and  it  will  wither  if  restrained 
by  the  dead  hand  of  the 
past.  Aristotle  furnishes  a  sug- 
gestive instance.  The  *  Poetics  ' 
is  probably  the  most  brilliant 
critical  work  in  existence,  but 
three-fourths  of  the  *  Poetics' 
has  no  modern  application. 
Aristotle  got  his  rules  by 
generalising  from  the  literary 
practice  of  his  age,  and  since 
he  included  Polygnotus  and 
Agathon  among  his  authorities, 
as  well  as  -^Eschylus  and 
Sophocles,  he  was  bound  to 
lay  down  many  dogmas  which 
were  not  only  partial  in  their 
application,  but  had  no  bearing 
at  all  upon  the  essential  ex- 
cellence of  art.  We  can  see 
throughout  the  history  of  criti- 
cism a  tendency  to  a  kind  of 
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artistic  scholasticism  —  a  ten- 
dency to  prescribe  rules  which 
have  no  general  validity.  The 
doctrine  of  the  "  Unities  "  is  a 
classic  instance.  It  was  a 
generalisation  from  certain 
good  dramas,  but  it  was  not 
of  the  essence  of  all  drama. 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that 
dogmas  based  on  former  prac- 
tice will  not  give  us  much 
critical  support. 

Nor  is  it  any  use  to  bring 
in  rules  from  some  other  pro- 
vince, such  as  religion  or  ethics. 
It  is  not  criticism  to  complain 
that  a  novel  "has  not  enough 
of  the  Gospel  in  it,"  or  that 
a  play  preaches  an  awkward 
political  moral.  A  work  must 
be  judged  by  the  canons  of  its 
own  province,  and  if  we  find 
difficulty  in  grasping  these 
canons  it  will  not  help  matters 
to  import  others  from  a  very 
different  sphere.  It  may  be 
perfectly  right  to  apply  politi- 
cal, moral,  religious,  and  his- 
torical criticism  to  a  work  of 
art ;  but  let  us  always  remem- 
ber that  it  will  not  be  artistic 
criticism.  We  can  comment 
on  the  accuracy  of  Shake- 
speare's history,  the  political 
value  of  'Les  Miserables,'  the 
ethical  significance  of  "Don 
Juan,"  and  our  comments  may 
be  legitimate  for  the  purpose 
of  history,  morals,  and  politics. 
But  they  have  no  direct  bear- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  art. 

Supposing,  however,  we  limit 
ourselves  strictly  to  aesthetic 
criticism,  and  declare  that  the 
sole  criterion  of  value  is  "the 
feeling  of  the  beautiful  aroused 
by  a  work  of  art,"  Mr  Balfour 
asks,  "Whose  feelings?"  Ob- 
viously those  of  the  mass  are 


no  guide,  for  the  mass  cares 
very  little  about  the  art  of 
the  past,  and  is  apt  to  prefer 
in  the  art  of  the  present  that 
which  is  blatantly  non-artistic. 
If  we  are  to  go  by  the  feelings 
of  the  artist  himself  we  shall 
find  that  in  all  ages  he  is  apt 
to  set  too  high  a  value  on 
technical  merits,  such  as  the 
skill  in  handling  a  difficult 
medium.  He  judges  too  much 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  crafts- 
man. What  of  "the  feelings 
of  men  of  trained  sensibility  "  ? 
No  doubt  from  such  men  we 
shall  get  a  tolerably  accurate 
judgment  of  past  work,  for 
"  the  great  heart  of  the  world 
is  just,"  and  there  is  a  real 
consensus  of  opinion  on  what 
has  stood  the  test  of  years. 
But  for  contemporary  art  we 
find  that  the  ranks  of  culture 
are  not  so  serried  as  they  seem 
to  be.  We  know  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  thought  that  one 
of  his  best  songs  was  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Joanna 
Baillie;  that  Ruskin  put  the 
oleographic  landscapes  of  the 
late  Mr  William  Black  on  a 
level  with  his  own ;  that  an 
eminent  '  Quarterly  '  reviewer 
considered  that  the  unreadable 
epics  of  Dean  Milman  were 
"assured  of  whatever  immor- 
tality the  English  language 
can  bestow."  We  shall  get 
no  absolute  rule  from  culti- 
vated judgments.  Besides,  there 
is  this  difficulty.  What  appeals 
with  tremendous  force  to  the 
men  of  one  epoch  will  have 
little  effect  upon  those  of  an- 
other, since  the  technique  of 
the  art  may  have  developed, 
and  the  faculty  of  apprecia- 
tion become  in  consequence 
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more  sophisticated.  Mr  Bal- 
four illustrates  this  from  the 
famous  case  of  Greek  music. 
We  know  that  harmony  and 
part-writing  among  the  Greeks 
were  rudimentary.  Yet — 

"I  do  not  believe  any  impartial 
person  can  read  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Greek  critics,  Greek  phil- 
osophers, poets,  or  anybody  else  with 
regard  to  the  impression  which 
music  produced  upon  them,  and  not 
feel  that  the  music  produced  upon 
them  relatively  as  powerful  aesthetic 
impressions — I  believe  I  am  putting 
it  very  mildly — as  it  produces  under 
modern  conditions." 

If  we  make  cultivated  judg- 
ment our  criterion,  we  shall 
have  to  revise  our  whole 
scheme  of  values  and  put  the 
Greek  lute-player  on  a  level 
with  Beethoven.  But  we  can- 
not make  cultivated  sensibility 
a  criterion,  for  another  reason 
which  Mr  Balfour  discussed  at 
length.  The  more  cultivated  a 
man  is  the  more  he  looks  at 
technique,  the  more  his  enjoy- 
ment has  a  scientific  element 
in  it.  He  admires  the  skill  of 
it  all,  the  way  in  which  the 
game  is  played  under  self- 
imposed  limitations.  "As  dis- 
crimination grows  there  is  no 
evidence  that  sensibility  grows 
with  it ;  indeed,  I  think  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  increase 
of  powers  of  discrimination  is 
accompanied  by  a  waning  of 
aesthetic  sensibility."  The 
criterion  of  enjoyment,  there- 
fore, will  be  apt  to  fail  the 
critic  as  he  advances  in  what 
we  ordinarily  call  critical 
power. 

But  is  there  no  standard  of 
artistic  value,  independent  of 
the  individual  critic,  which  he 


can  master  and  apply?  This 
question  carries  us  into  the  hazy 
dominion  of  aesthetic  theory. 
We  have  had  a  host  of  phil- 
osophers, from  Aristotle  to 
Hegel,  who  have  developed  a 
philosophy  of  art.  Mr  Balfour 
thinks  that  most  of  them — the 
Idealists  in  particular — have 
thrown  upon  aesthetic  a  meta- 
physical burden  which  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  bear.  "  I 
don't  at  all  feel  that  I  am 
assisted  further  by  the  idea 
that  aesthetic  is  the  meeting- 
point  of  reason  and  under- 
standing, or  is  a  sensible  ex- 
pression of  the  Idea,  or  is  the  ex- 
pression of  an  unconscious  will." 
We  cordially  agree.  Whatever 
the  merit  of  this  or  that  phil- 
osophical explanation  of  the 
place  of  the  aesthetic  feelings 
in  the  scheme  of  the  universe, 
it  gives  us  no  help  in  actual 
critical  practice.  Many  eminent 
men  have  attempted  to  deduce 
— partly  from  a  historical  survey 
of  art  and  partly  from  philos- 
ophical theory — a  set  of  rules 
which  they  claim  to  represent 
an  "  objective  standard  "  in  art. 
Taine  was  the  founder  of  the 
school,  but  if  the  reader  will 
consult  its  extreme  develop- 
ment in  the  works  of  the  late 
M.  Hennequin,  who  constructed 
a  kind  of  mathematical  calculus 
for  artistic  values,  we  believe 
he  will  not  be  impressed  with 
its  success.  It  is  only  a  more 
elaborate  form  of  the  attempt 
we  have  already  rejected,  to 
make  up  a  body  of  rules  from 
the  work  of  the  past. 

Things  seem  to  be  in  a  bad 
way  with  criticism,  and  it  looks 
as  if  we  should  be  "  handed 
over  to  a  kind  of  anarchy  of 
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individual  judgment."  Mr 
Balfour  is  not  ready  with  any 
solution.  He  concludes  his 
lecture  with  a  division  of  the 
higher  emotions  into  two  great 
classes — those  which  issue  in 
action  and  those  which  do  not, 
— and  he  places  the  aesthetic 
emotions  as  the  highest  sub- 
class of  the  second.  He  con- 
siders both  classes  recalcitrant 
at  present  to  any  philosophical 
treatment,  and  he  sees  no  escape 
from  the  position  except  in  the 
direction  of  mysticism.  Mr 
Balfour,  that  is  to  say,  dis- 
tinguishes clearly  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view  from  the  practical 
(which  includes  the  political, 
ethical,  and  religious),  and  there 
he  leaves  us.  The  critic  gets 
no  assistance  from  him  except 
the  salutary  warning  that  he 
ought  to  warn  off  ethical  and 
political  poachers  from  his  pre- 
serves. 

Among  the  philosophers  who 
do  not  satisfy  him,  Mr  Balfour 
mentions,  and  mentions  with 
great  respect,  the  contem- 
porary Italian  thinker,  Bene- 
detto Crooe.  A  translation  of 
his  chief  work,  the  *  Theory  of 
^Esthetic,'1  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  conclusions  of  the 
Neapolitan  philosopher  and  the 
British  statesman.  For  one 
thing,  Mr  Balfour's  analysis  of 
the  emotions  comes  very  near 
Croce's  division  of  activities. 
According  to  the  latter  there 
are  two  activities  in  human 
life,  the  theoretic  and  the  prac- 
tical. The  theoretic  has  two 
grades — the  cesthetic,  which  is 
intuitive  knowledge  and  deals 
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with  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
logical,  which  is  conceptual 
knowledge  and  deals  with  the 
noumenon  or  spirit.  So  with  the 
practical  activity,  which  has 
for  its  first  grade  the  useful  or 
economic  activity,  which  wills 
the  phenomenon,  and  for  its 
second  grade  the  moral  ac- 
tivity, which  wills  the  nou- 
menon or  spirit.  These  are 
hard  sayings  and  need  not 
concern  us  further,  for  the 
merit  of  any  new  classification 
lies  entirely  in  the  way  it  is 
elaborated.  Let  us  look  at  the 
aesthetic  or  intuitive  theo- 
retical activity  and  see  if  any 
assistance  is  forthcoming  to 
straighten  out  the  anarchy  into 
which  Mr  Balfour  has  so  can- 
didly conducted  us. 

Every  man,  says  Croce,  is  in 
a  sense  an  artist.  He  has 
intuitions,  and  the  difference 
between  the  navvy  who  looks 
at  a  sunrise,  and  an  artist  like 
Turner,  is  simply  one  of  degree. 
The  navvy  sees  something 
bright  and  curious,  but  his 
expression  of  it  never  gets  be- 
yond some  expletive :  whereas 
Turner  has  a  complete  and 
subtle  intuition  fully  expressed 
in  all  its  detail.  Now,  he 
argues,  "the  aesthetic  fact  is 
altogether  completed  in  the  ex- 
pressive elaboration  of  the  im- 
pressions. When  we  have  con- 
quered the  word  within  us, 
conceived  definitely  and  viv- 
idly a  figure  or  a  statue,  or 
found  a  musical  motive,  expres- 
sion is  born  and  is  complete ; 
there  is  no  need  for  anything 
else."  If  we  open  our  mouth  or 
take  up  pen  or  pencil  to  com- 


1  Translated  by  Douglas  Ainslie.     Macmillan. 
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municate  these  impressions  to 
the  world,  that  is  a  practical 
fact,  a  fact  of  will,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  aesthetic. 
The  beautiful  is  successful  ex- 
pression: the  ugly  is  unsuc- 
cessful expression,  but  both 
beauty  and  ugliness  are  com- 
plete in  the  soul  of  the  artist 
long  before  the  world  has  any 
opportunity  of  judging  them. 
From  this  it  follows  that  there 
are  no  degrees  in  the  beautiful 
as  such :  every  perfect  expres- 
sion of  an  impression  is  perfect 
beauty.  There  is  no  end  of 
art  outside  itself  —  either  to 
give  pleasure  or  elevate  the 
character  or  anything  else. 
Its  one  end  is  the  perfection 
of  the  aesthetic  expression.  To 
quote  again — 

"  The  complete  process  of  aesthetic 
production  can  be  symbolised  in  four 
steps,  which  are — a,  impressions;  6, 
expression,  or  spiritual  aesthetic 
synthesis ;  c,  hedonistic  accompani- 
ment or  pleasure  of  the  beautiful ; 
d,  translation  of  the  aesthetic  fact 
into  physical  phenomena  (sounds, 
tones,  movements,  combinations  of 
lines  and  colours,  &c.)" 

But  in  this  process  the  purely 
aesthetic  activity  stops  with  6. 
Technique,  therefore,  the 
craft  of  the  painter,  musician, 
and  poet,  is  not  artistic  crea- 
tion— that  is  all  over  and  done 
with  in  the  soul — but  the  com- 
munication to  the  external 
world  of  the  thing  created, 
which  externalisation  becomes 
in  turn  a  stimulus  to  aesthetic 
reproduction  in  the  soul  of  the 
reader,  listener,  or  spectator. 
Art,  then,  in  its  true  sense  is  in- 
dependent, utterly  independent, 
of  any  other  human  function. 
Nothing  can  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  spirit  to  receive 


and  express  impressions.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  external- 
isation of  these  impressions, 
we  impinge  upon  many  other 
spheres.  A  picture  is  a  prac- 
tical fact,  and  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  practical  world. 
History  will  deal  with  it ;  phil- 
osophy will  theorise  on  it ; 
utility  and  morality  have  a 
perfect  right  to  ask  what  will 
be  its  economic  and  moral 
effect.  Signor  Croce  makes 
no  high-flying  claim  for  the 
practical  independence  of  art. 
He  claims  only  as  a  fact  that 
the  aesthetic  activity  is  spiritu- 
ally independent.  And  the 
only  strictly  aesthetic  criticism 
of  a  work  of  art  will  be  as  to 
whether  the  expression  is  per- 
fect— whether,  that  is,  it  really 
acts  as  a  stimulus  to  aesthetic 
reproduction  in  souls  other 
than  the  artist's. 

The  reader  who  has  followed 
this  short  sketch  of  a  somewhat 
complex  line  of  thought  may 
complain  that  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  arbitrary  terminology.  But 
it  is  more  than  this ;  it  is  a 
serious  attempt  to  get  at  the 
meaning  of  aesthetic  by  rigor- 
ously cutting  away  what  be- 
longs to  other  spheres.  Our 
present  concern  is  with  the 
light  which  it  casts  on  the 
function  of  criticism.  The  only 
value  of  a  philosophical  theory 
is  in  the  adequacy  of  its  ex- 
planation of  the  data,  and  we 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  it  does  not  clear  up 
some  critical  difficulties.  Croce 
takes  a  list  of  ordinary  critical 
terms — "simple"  and  "ornate," 
"  realistic  "  and  "  symbolic," 
"  classic  "  and  "  romantic  " — 
and  shows  that  they  have  no 
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real  aesthetic  significance.  They 
may  have  immense  historical 
or  ethical  or  metaphysical 
value,  but  that  is  another 
matter.  In  scientific  writing, 
for  example,  we  may  properly 
speak  of  different  styles,  with 
different  values.  "  But  in  the 
aesthetic  fact  exist  only  appro- 
priate words.  The  same  intui- 
tion can  only  be  expressed  in 
one  way,  precisely  because  it  is 
an  intuition  and  not  a  concept." 
Terms  like  "the  sublime,"  "the 
comic,"  "the  tragic,"  must  be 
excluded  from  aesthetic  also,  for 
their  true  place  is  in  psycho- 
logy. Artistically  an  expres- 
sion is  to  be  judged  only  by  its 
adequacy.  The  terms  we  have 
quoted  "  remain  vague  phrases, 
attaining  to  some  meaning  from 
their  reference  to  this  or  that 
single  comic  fact."  They  desig- 
nate the  material  of  life,  not 
the  process  of  art.  As  for  the 
host  of  empirical  canons  like 
"the  unities,"  "the  line  of 
beauty,"  "the  golden  section," 
Croce  relegates  them  all  to 
what  he  calls  the  "  astrology 
of  aesthetic." 

What,  then,  is  the  unhappy 
critic  to  do  if  he  is  deprived 
of  all  his  traditional  stock-in- 
trade?  Signer  Croce  does  not 
forget  him.  He  has  a  far 
higher  function  for  him  than 
has  usually  been  conceded.  A 
work  of  art,  which  is  an  ex- 
ternalised expression  of  an 
intuition,  will  only  have  its 
proper  appeal  and  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  aesthetic  reproduc- 
tion if  the  conditions  remain 
the  same  for  the  beholder  as 
they  were  for  the  artist.  But 
conditions,  physical  and  psy- 
chological, are  ever  changing, 


and  the  proper  environment 
can  only  be  got  by  a  recon- 
struction. That  is  why 
opinions  about  art  differ 
between  man  and  man  and 
age  and  age.  The  first  expres- 
sion may  have  to  be  construed 
and  its  historical  conditions 
recreated  before  it  can  act  as 
an  aesthetic  stimulus  to  others. 
Art  produces  no  effect  save 
upon  souls  prepared  to  receive 
it;  but  if  the  conditions  are 
right,  aesthetic  reproduction  is 
bound  to  follow,  as  night 
follows  day.  Now  here 
appears  the  function  of  the 
critic.  His  duty  is  the 
Socratio  maieutic.  He  is  an 
additional  stimulus  to  aesthetic 
reproduction.  He  interprets 
the  intuition  which  the  work 
of  art  expresses.  He  gives  the 
spectator  or  reader  aids  to 
appreciation.  He  reconstructs 
the  environment  of  the  artist 
that  we  may  get  the  exact 
and  complete  value  of  his 
intuition.  Signor  Croce  puts 
great  weight  upon  what  he 
calls  "  historical  interpreta- 
tion," which  "  labours  to  re- 
integrate in  us  historical 
conditions  which  have  been 
altered  in  the  course  of  history. 
It  revives  the  dead,  completes 
the  fragmentary,  and  affords 
us  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  work  of  art  as  its  author 
saw  it  at  the  moment  of  pro- 
duction." This  interpretative 
function  is  the  only  function 
of  true  aesthetic  criticism,  and 
if  this  is  recognised  then  much 
confusion  is  avoided.  We  see 
how  irrelevant  are  the  old 
critical  phrases.  We  see  how 
men  of  culture  may  go  wrong 
in  their  judgments,  because 
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these  judgments  are  something 
more  than  interpretative.  We 
see  how  an  age  may  be  oblivious 
of  great  art,  because  the  condi- 
tions of  appreciation  happen 
to  be  too  far  removed  from  the 
conditions  of  production.  We 
see  how  moral  and  social 
criteria  only  obscure  reason. 
Of  course  a  critic  may,  if  he 
please,  do  more  than  interpret. 
He  may  theorise  about  the 
place  of  aesthetic  appreciation 
in  human  life,  in  which  case 
he  acts  as  a  philosopher.  Or 
he  may  divide  art  into 
schools,  and  classify  artists  in 
order  of  merit ;  but  in  doing 
so  he  is  making  a  historical 
judgment.  Or  he  may  pro- 
nounce on  the  ethical  or  social 
effect  of  a  work  of  art,  in 
which  case  he  is  playing 
the  part  of  the  moralist 
or  the  publicist.  But  as  an 
aesthetic  critic  he  has  one 
task  only — to  assist  the  world 
to  grasp  in  its  full  significance 
the  intuition  which  the  artist 
seeks  to  express.  If  he  con- 
demns, it  is  because  he  finds 
the  expression  intrinsically  im- 
perfect. 

From  this  it  follows  that  a 
true  critic  must  be  an  artist, 
manqutf.  He  must  have  a  large 
share  of  the  expressive  power, 
and  the  difference  will  be  that 
he  either  has  not  the  will  to 
externalise  his  impressions  or 
fails  in  technique.  He  must 
have  the  creative  soul  without 
the  creative  hand.  "Every 
good  poet  includes  a  critic," 
said  Shenstone  ;  "  the  reverse 
will  not  hold."  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  which  is 
true.  Every  good  critic  must 
have  to  a  large  extent  the 


poet's  song  without  the  poet's 
gift  of  singing.  Croce  is  very 
good  upon  this  point :  "  It  is 
clear  that  the  judicial  activity, 
which  criticises  and  recognises 
the  beautiful,  is  identical  with 
that  which  produces  it.  The 
only  difference  lies  in  the 
diversity  of  circumstances,  since 
in  the  one  case  it  is  a  question 
of  aesthetic  production,  in  the 
other  of  reproduction."  Our 
critic  may  pluck  up  heart.  If 
Mr  Balfour  deems  him,  as 
Lord  Westbury  deemed  the 
herald,  "a  silly  old  man  who 
does  not  understand  his  silly 
old  trade,"  Croce  plucks  him 
from  the  dust  and  sets  him 
among  the  creators.  He  is  a 
"  mute "  Milton,  but  by  no 
means  "inglorious." 

Signer  Croce  does  more :  he 
gives  him  an  absolute  standard 
of  judgment.  There  is  an  ab- 
solute canon  of  beauty,  he  says, 
quite  apart  from  the  vagaries 
of  the  individual.  But  this 
canon  is  not  some  Platonic  ideal 
"laid  up  in  heaven,"  some  model 
outside  the  work  of  art  with 
which  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  conform.  Art  has  its  own 
model  in  itself,  and  the  model 
may  be  said  to  differ  in  kind 
in  each  manifestation.  For  the 
standard  of  beauty  is  simply 
expressiveness.  "  The  criterion 
of  taste  is  absolute,  with  the 
intuitive  absoluteness  of  the 
imagination.  Thus  every  act 
of  expressive  activity,  which 
is  so  really,  will  be  recognised 
as  beautiful,  and  every  fact  in 
which  expressive  activity  and 
passivity  are  found  engaged 
with  one  another  in  an  unfin- 
ished struggle  will  be  recognised 
as  ugly."  A  critic,  therefore, 
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in  appreciating,  say,  "  Hamlet," 
will  first  of  all  endeavour 
to  discover  the  artist's  exact 
intention.  For  this  purpose  he 
must  not  only  have  an  intui- 
tive sympathy  with  the  artist's 
mind,  but  he  must  have  con- 
siderable learning  to  be  able  to 
reconstruct  the  historical  en- 
vironment of  the  play's  pro- 
duction as  a  guide  to  inter- 
pretation. Having  expounded 
Shakespeare's  meaning,  he  is 
able  to  judge  of  the  success  of 
its  expression ;  and  if  he  likes 
he  can  compare  the  result  with 
other  works  of  art,  though  this 
comparison  is  more  properly 
historical  than  critical.  At 
first  sight  this  seems  a  con- 
siderable limitation  of  the 
ordinary  critic's  work;  yet  if 
we  reflect  we  will  see  that  it 
has  been  precisely  what  all  our 
greatest  critics  have  done.  It 
is  the  method  of  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt,  Sainte  -  Beuve,  and 
Walter  Pater.  If  we  turn  to 
the  last  volume  of  'Oxford 
Lectures '  by  one  who  is  prob- 
ably our  greatest  living  critic, 
Professor  A.  C.  Bradley,  we 
will  find  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  Crocean  view  in  the 
wonderful  study  called  "  The 
Rejection  of  Falstaff."  Pro- 
fessor Bradley  discusses  Shake- 
speare's conception  of  Falstaff 
and  of  Henry  V.,  and  his  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  both. 
But  he  finds  that  the  intuition 
of  Falstaff  by  some  chance  ex- 
ceeded the  expression  of  him  by 
his  creator.  He  is  too  big  for 
the  part  assigned  him  ;  he  puts 
the  machine  out  of  gear;  and 
when  Henry  rejects  him  we  are 
not  impressed,  we  are  outraged. 
That  is  to  say,  Shakespeare's 
VOL.  CLXXXVII. — NO.  MCXXXI. 


expressive  activity  is  not  per- 
fect on  this  point,  and  the 
famous  scene  is  not  beauty, 
but  ugliness. 

A  critic  of  art,  then,  must 
have  insight  and  knowledge, 
the  creative  aptitude  of  the 
artist  and  a  learning  which 
no  artist  need  possess.  His 
business  is  not  so  much  to 
praise  or  condemn  as  to  eluci- 
date, for  he  is  one  of  the  agents 
through  which  aesthetic  repro- 
duction takes  place.  No  great 
criticism  can  ever  be  obsolete, 
for  its  greatness  is  in  essence 
the  greatness  of  creation.  If 
we  test  Croce's  theory  by  seeing 
if  it  explains  the  practice  of  our 
chief  critics,  we  will  find  that 
it  is  singularly  illuminating. 
This  in  itself  is  a  good  war- 
ranty. The  merit  of  the  theory 
is  that  it  gives  us  a  basis  for 
discarding  a  number  of  critical 
fashions  from  which  the  good 
sense  of  the  world  has  long 
turned,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  explaining  rationally  the 
kind  of  critical  method  which 
every  one  recognises  as  the 
best.  If  we  can  say  that,  we 
have  said  a  good  deal  for  a 
philosophical  scheme. 

Mr  Balfour  would  rank,  ac- 
cording to  Croce's  division, 
among  the  "Agnostics,"  since 
he  rejects  easy  traditional 
theories  and  declares  that  the 
truth  is  for  the  present  un- 
knowable. But  it  seems  to  us 
that  nearly  all  of  Mr  Balfour's 
difficulties,  which  we  have  al- 
ready enumerated,  are  met  by 
the  doctrine  we  have  been 
sketching.  The  Romanes  Lec- 
ture showed  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  accept- 
ing various  critical  dogmas : 
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Crooe  goes  further,  and  shows 
the  fundamental  irrationality 
of  them.  There  can  be  no 
body  of  dogma,  for  there  is 
only  one  test  in  art,  success 
in  expression.  Ethics,  politics, 
and  every  other  branch  of 
human  knowledge  have  their 
bearing  on  art,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  aesthetic 
activity,  and  are  therefore  ir- 
relevant in  aesthetic  criticism. 
Moreover,  Croce  explains  how 
difference  of  cultivated  opinion 
comes  about,  for  aesthetic  re- 
production cannot  take  place 
unless  the  conditions  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  production. 
He  gives  us  an  absolute  stand- 
ard of  beauty,  but  it  is  a 
standard  not  external  to  a 
work  of  art,  and  therefore  free 
from  the  dialectical  troubles  in 
which  Idealist  aesthetics  are 
apt  to  land  us.  In  so  doing 
he  delivers  us  from  anarchy, 
and  at  once  defines  and  en- 
nobles the  critic's  sphere. 
Lastly,  he  provides  us  with 
an  answer  to  Mr  Balfour's 
conundrum  about  Greek  music. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  con- 
tinuous progress  in  art.  "  Not 
only  is  the  art  of  savages  not 
inferior,  as  art,  to  that  of  civil- 
ised people,  provided  it  be  cor- 
relative to  the  impressions  of 
the  savage ;  but  every  individ- 
ual, indeed  every  moment  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual, has  its  artistic  world ; 
and  all  those  worlds  are, 
artistically,  incomparable  with 
one  another."  It  is  nonsense 
to  talk  of  Giotto  as  the 
infancy  of  Italian  art  and  of 
Titian  as  its  maturity,  since 
Giotto  was  quite  as  perfect 


as  Titian  "  in  respect  to  his 
psychic  material."  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  cesthetic  progress. 
What  progresses  is  the  volume 
and  complexity  of  the  material 
of  art,  and  the  society  which 
provides  the  conditions  of  re- 
production. A  Greek  lute- 
player  was  producing  some- 
thing as  artistically  perfect  as 
Bach,  judged  as  an  expression 
of  his  intuition,  and  so  a 
highly  cultivated  audience  ap- 
plauded him.  With  us  the 
psychic  material  of  music  is 
infinitely  more  complex,  and 
the  expression  is  of  a  very 
different  kind  of  intuition,  but 
the  test  is  the  same — success 
of  the  expressive  activity. 
"We  cannot  claim  to  be  more 
spiritually  alert  than  the  con- 
temporaries of  Pericles ;  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  we  are 
richer  than  they  —  rich  with 
their  riches  and  with  those  of 
how  many  other  peoples  and 
generations  besides  our  own." 
From  the  savage  carving  a 
shell  to  Michelangelo  with  his 
chisel  there  is  no  evolution- 
ary progress  in  beauty,  but 
only  in  the  raw  materials  from 
which  beauty  is  born.  This 
is  a  doctrine  which  needs  care- 
ful handling ;  but  accurately 
stated,  and  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  Croce's  theory,  we  hold 
it  to  be  a  sound  one.  If  ac- 
cepted, it  settles  the  Greek 
music  difficulty,  and  takes  the 
base  from  a  very  tiresome  kind 
of  criticism,  which  we  might 
call  the  cheap  comparative 
method.  For  what  is  the  use 
of  pages  of  comparison  when 
there  is  no  comparative  term? 
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BY  GILFRID  W.   HARTLEY. 


THE  Irish  experience  of  the 
writer  of  this  paper  has  been 
but  small.  I  spent  one  autumn 
in  a  deer  forest  in  the  north-west 
of  the  country  and  secured  a 
reasonable  number  of  stags, 
wider  and  stronger  in  their 
heads  and  heavier  in  their 
bodies  than  any  I  have  had 
to  do  with  during  thirty 
years'  pursuit  of  them  on  the 
mainland  of  Scotland.  When 
the  stalking  season  was  over 
I  devoted  myself  to  smaller 
game,  and  made  moderate  but 
interesting  bags  of  grouse, 
woodcock,  duck,  and  snipe, 
while  occasionally  a  wet  crawl 
or  a  long  patient  wait  was  re- 
warded with  a  goose.  There 
was  a  fair  number  of  snipe 
on  the  shooting,  a  range  of 
some  30,000  acres;  but  they 
were  so  scattered  over  the 
hills  that,  except  in  a  few 
especially  suitable  bogs,  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  making 
them  a  definite  object.  On 
the  good  ground  you  might 
get  a  dozen  or  fifteen  in  an 
hour,  and  then  toil  hard  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  for  eight 
or  ten  more.  Queer  and  un- 
comfortable was  the  walking 
over  the  best  of  the  bogs :  a 
thin  carpet  of  tough  matted 
roots  and  wiry  turf  floated 
the  shooter  over  an  unfathom- 
able deposit  of  liquid  mud  and 
water — unfathomable  to  him  at 
any  rate,  if  he  broke  properly 
through  the  skin  and  had  no 
one  to  help  him  out.  Directly 


you  set  foot  on  this  great  raft 
it  shook  and  quivered  before 
you,  rolling  up  very  much  as 
a  carpet  does  when  wind  gets 
under  it.  At  first  I  looked 
with  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
like and  apprehension  at  these 
unstable  platforms,  but  they 
supported  my  not  very  great 
weight  fairly  enough  ;  and 
though  I  think  I  always  man- 
aged to  sink  in  over  the  tops 
of  the  long  fishing  -  boots  I 
used  to  wear  here,  I  never 
slipped  so  far  through  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  get  out. 

But  it  was  far  otherwise 
with  a  friend  who  shot  with 
me  the  first  time  we  attempted 
the  worst  of  these  morasses. 
He  was  clad  in  spruce  kharki, 
and  he  weighed  certainly  seven 
stone  more  than  I  did.  He 
had  for  a  time  a  comfortable 
seat  in  a  boat  on  the  lake 
which  bordered  the  bog,  but 
when  he  left  that  safe  resting- 
place  he  suffered  grievously. 
Two  stalwart  keepers  attended 
him,  one  on  each  side,  and 
seldom,  I  suppose,  did  he 
travel  more  than  a  dozen 
yards  without  breaking  through 
the  crust.  When,  after  an 
hour  or  more's  struggling,  he 
got  back  to  firm  ground,  there 
was  little  of  him  that  was  not 
soaked  with  water  or  black 
with  peat.  If — in  a  hot  Indian 
station — he  should  come  across 
this  paper,  it  will  recall  to  him 
a  strange  morning's  experience. 
And  I,  for  my  part,  will  not 
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forget  the  pluck  and  deter- 
mination he  showed  and  the 
cheery  courage  with  which  he 
faced,  in  so  sorrowful  a  con- 
dition, a  fourteen  -  mile  drive 
without  a  coat.  When  work- 
ing that  bog  during  the  next 
few  months,  if  any  one  got 
into  an  unusually  deep  hole 
he  was  sure  to  say  he  had 
hit  upon  the  Major's  track. 

In  the  middle  of  the  autumn 
of  1909  I  found  myself  settled 
in  a  country  which  is  said  to  be 
especially  the  home  of  the  snipe. 
Here  are  their  ideal  winter  quar- 
ters :  on  these  great  stretches  of 
flat  land  they  can  find  all  they 
require.  There  are  damp  rushy 
fields  innumerable,  pleasant  to 
walk  over  if  it  were  not  for 
the  steep  high  banks  which 
divide  them;  sodden  mosses, 
heavy  and  tiring  to  cross, — 
"  mountains "  the  natives  call 
them,  though  they  may  only 
be  a  few  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  have  never  a  little  knob 
or  prominence  on  their  spongy 
surface  on-  which  a  tired  man 
can  seat  himself  while  a 
dog  works  round  for  a  dead 
bird.  There  are  great  tracts 
of  rough,  dry  heather ;  wet 
grassy  hollows,  mown  for  hay 
in  summer  and  forming  shal- 
low lakes  later  on ;  treacher- 
ous margins  of  lakes  proper, 
where  a  man,  light  or  heavy, 
must  go  warily  if  he  would 
not  sink  swiftly  out  of  sight. 

The  summer  and  the  autumn 
of  1909  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  the  south-west  of 
Ireland  as  the  driest  on  record  : 
by  the  farmers  for  the  ease  and 
certainty  with  which  they  got 
in  their  crops ;  by  the  snipe- 
shooter  for  the  woful  interfer- 


ence with  his  sport  caused  by 
lack  of  water.  While  the  oat- 
crop  was  rotting  in  Scotland 
and  potatoes  could  not  be  lifted 
out  of  the  sodden  ground,  our 
favoured  country  was  flooded 
with  sunshine;  the  November 
winds  blew  as  gently  as  at 
midsummer,  and  often  for 
days  together  there  was  no 
wind  at  all.  At  the  beginning 
of  December  I  had  only  had 
on  a  waterproof  twice — twice 
in  six  weeks.  The  weather 
was  perfect  for  picnics  and 
exploring  the  country,  but 
it  was  very  bad  indeed 
for  the  purpose  which  had 
brought  me  out,  and  I  some- 
times found  it  difficult  to  re- 
main pleasantly  silent  when 
the  beauties  of  the  mellow  St 
Luke's  summer  were  being  en- 
thusiastically discussed.  Clear 
skies ;  gorgeous  sunsets ;  July 
temperature  !  I  wanted  none 
of  these  things.  The  rushy 
fields  through  which  we  ought 
to  be  "  squelching  "  over  the 
ankles  were  as  dry  as  a  bone ; 
the  snipe  must  have  moist 
earth  to  shove  his  bill  into, 
not  a  brittle  stubble ;  wet  soft 
footprints  of  cattle  to  investi- 
gate, not  hard -baked,  even 
dusty,  holes.  The  small 
"flashes"  dried  up,  one  of 
the  shallow  lakes  disappeared 
altogether ;  a  few  miserable 
stagnant  pools  were,  at  the 
end  of  November,  all  that  re- 
presented the  scores  of  acres  of 
rippling  water  of  other  years. 
Then  there  was  a  warm,  even 
a  hot,  sun  to  walk  under,  and 
for  many  days  in  succession  no 
breeze  to  give  help  to  panting, 
anxious  dogs. 

Then    there    oame    another 
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record :  I  was  told  that  here 
there  was  practically  no  frost 
— just  an  odd  night  or  two 
about  Christmas,  and  lo !  we 
got  eight  nights  of  bitter  frost ; 
the  bogs  became  unpierceable 
to  anything  weaker  than  a 
pickaxe ;  scent  of  all  kind 
vanished,  and  my  setters  be- 
came worse  than  useless.  The 
snipe  soon  left  the  rough 
places ;  at  the  first  touch  of 
hard  weather  they  deserted 
their  bogs ;  they  squatted  in 
ditches  and  by  any  little  open 
spring ;  they  seemed  like  the 
octopus  to  have  eyes  all  round 
them ;  your  entrance  into  a 
fifteen-acre  field  was  often  the 
signal  for  every  bird  to  leave 
it,  and  when  they  got  up  they 
flew  to  some  purpose ;  calling 
wildly  to  their  friends  and 
neighbours  to  follow  them,  they 
departed  in  wisps  of  five  or  ten 
or  twenty;  one  morning  we 
put  up  about  fifty  together, 
and  saw  no  more  of  them  that 
day. 

So  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  slipped  by.  This  com- 
bination of  untoward  weather 
sorely  puzzled  the  experienced 
local  "  sportsmen  "  ;  they  had 
never  seen  such  a  long -con- 
tinued drought,  nor  had  they 
ever  known  such  severe  early 
frosts,  and  their  calculations  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  snipe 
and  their  behaviour  for  any 
particular  day  were  for  a  time 
completely  upset.  Most  of  the 
birds  disappeared,  and  what 
remained  were  unapproach- 
able. Halloran,  one  of  the 
professional  shooters,  knowing 
more  about  them  than  most 
men,  had  some  success  in 
driving  or  "  moving "  them. 


But  moving  snipe  on  a  calm 
day,  or  on  any  day,  is  not  work 
for  an  impatient  man;  it  is 
an  operation  calculated  to  try 
even  a  perfect  temper. 

The  race  of  men  who  earn  a 
livelihood  by  shooting  is  much 
rarer  now  in  our  islands  than 
it  used  to  be.  The  Highlander 
who  wandered  over  what  might 
be  called  "  open  "  country,  and 
now  and  then  did  a  little 
poaching  on  preserved  ground, 
is  practically  extinct,  though 
even  in  these  days  deer  are 
occasionally  shot  by  men  who 
have  no  licence  to  shoot  them, 
and  a  pony  may  be  missed  from 
some  remote  lodge  to  return 
after  a  day  or  two  weary  and 
stained  by  the  burden  he  has 
carried.  The  draining  of  the 
fens  in  the  south-east  of  Eng- 
land has  to  a  great  extent 
taken  away  the  occupations  of 
the  fowlers  who  lived  there  by 
their  guns.  But  both  in  certain 
parts  of  England  and  in  the 
north-west  of  Scotland  there 
are  still  to  be  found  men  who 
shoot  wildfowl  for  the  market, 
and  earn  a  hard,  precarious 
living  by  punting,  of  all  sports 
the  most  risky  and  exciting, 
and  perhaps  the  most  fascin- 
ating. 

In  Ireland,  however,  there 
are  large  tracts  of  country  not 
preserved,  which  are  shot  over 
by  professional  fowlers  who 
are  known  —  at  any  rate,  in 
the  district  I  am  writing  about 
— as  "sportsmen,"  and  are  so 
designated  on  their  letters. 
When  speaking  of  the  country 
as  "  open,"  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  add  that  it  is  only  so 
to  certain  people ;  a  casual 
stranger  who  found  a  com- 
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fortable  little  inn  to  live  in 
during  the  winter,  with  the 
view  of  shooting  over  the 
district  round  about,  would 
soon  find  that  he  was  an 
unwelcome  guest. 

In  the  district  in  which  I 
have  pitched  my  camp  there 
is  a  great  extent  of  country 
which  is  regularly  worked  by 
some  four  or  five  of  these 
"sportsmen."  Part  of  it  con- 
sists of  large  properties  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  the 
owners  do  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  preserve,  and 
there  are  many  small  estates 
mixed  up  with  them,  and  land 
on  which  the  tenants  have  the 
game.  Over  such  places  the 
professional  has  a  sort  of 
general  licence  to  travel;  each 
of  them  has  his  beat ;  he  re- 
spects his  brother  professional's 
boundaries,  and  he  is  rarely 
interfered  with  by  the  small 
farmers  whose  white  -  washed 
houses  flash  in  the  sun  over 
many  thousands  of  acres  in 
this  western  county.  All  these 
men  shoot  for  the  London 
market,  and  the  snipe  that  is 
delicately  served  to  fastidious 
diners  at  the  Bitz  or  the 
Carl  ton  very  possibly  lived  its 
brief  happy  life  in  the  marshes 
of  Clare  or  Mayo. 

From  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  end  of  the  shooting  sea- 
son the  professionals  work  very 
hard  and  continuously ;  weather 
must  be  bad  indeed  to  stop 
altogether  their  operations ; 
some  of  them  work  both  early 
and  late;  others,  off  before 
daybreak,  make  a  point  of 
being  in  early  in  the  afternoon. 
They  often  have  long  tramps 
to  reach  their  shooting-ground ; 
it  may  be  a  still  longer  one 


home,  when  night  settles  down 
over  the  land  and  gives  shelter  to 
their  tiny  prey.  What  they  do 
not  know  about  snipe  is  hardly 
worth  knowing.  I  was  struck 
by  a  remark  one  of  them  made 
to  me.  "  I  study  them,"  Hal- 
loran  said,  and  he  had  done  so 
to  some  purpose  if  his  claim 
to  have  shot  well  over  thirty 
thousand  is  justified,  as  I  am 
confident  it  is. 

Of  course  this  kind  of  shoot- 
ing, depending  chiefly  on  the 
weather,  varies  very  much  :  the 
moon  affects  it,  the  local  rains 
and  frosts ;  still  more  the  rain 
and  frost  and  wind  which  are 
at  work  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  east  and  north.  The 
amateur  bewails  his  ill-fortune 
if  the  elements  are  unfavour- 
able, and  curses  his  fate  as  he 
sits  in  a  comfortable  smoking- 
room,  or  tramps  over  leagues 
of  snipeless  bogs.  When  things 
are  against  him  the  profes- 
sional's lot  is  much  harder ; 
the  day's  bag  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  him ;  a  missed 
bird  or  two  means  the  loss  of 
so  many  silver  coins.  These 
folk  do  not  often  fire  ran- 
dom shots ;  they  do  not  as  a 
rule  trouble  themselves  about 
"Jacks,"  which  have  a  value 
in  the  market  proportionate 
to  their  size ;  they  shoot 
steadily,  often  brilliantly,  and 
their  average  of  kills  to 
cartridges  is  probably  very 
high.  There  is  a  somewhat 
heavy  initial  outlay:  the  gun 
and  ammunition,  the  £3 
licence,  the  cost  of  boxes  for 
the  game,  and  postage  and 
commission,  the  buying  and 
keeping  of  a  dog.  Early  in 
the  season  the  daily  bags  are 
generally  small :  six,  five,  three, 
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perhaps  only  one  snipe ;  later 
on  they  improve ;  on  a  good 
day  in  the  winter  there  may 
be  thirty  snipe  to  carry  home, — 
here  is  a  pound  at  once.  Be- 
fore the  1st  of  March  sport 
generally  becomes  poor,  the 
birds  are  scarce  and  wild,  and 
no  doubt  the  men  are  tired  of 
the  constant  work,  and  "stale." 
The  adjective  is  an  expressive 
one.  Gordon  Gumming,  in  that 
early  account  of  sport  in  South 
Africa  —  I  think  one  of  the 
most  interesting  books  on  the 
subject  ever  written — describes 
himself  as  deliberately  eating 
his  breakfast  in  full  view 
of  a  herd  of  elephants  he  in- 
tended immediately  to  attack, 
and  feeling  far  less  excited  than 
he  used  to  be  when  preparing 
for  a  day's  fishing  at  his  far 
away  home  on  the  Findhorn. 
(He  had  with  him  in  Africa  an 
old  game-bag  still  haunted  by 
the  scales  of  grilse  and  grouse 
feathers.)  He  was  stale,  though 
in  his  case  monotonous  and  un- 
suitable food,  as  well  as  hard 
work,  had  something  to  do 
with  his  condition.  When 
spending  a  winter  in  North 
Uist  I  averaged  for  some 
months  something  like  five 
days  a-week  on  ground  difficult 
to  walk  over,  and  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time 
carried  a  heavy  double  eight- 
bore.  I  was  as  hard  as  nails, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  able  to  do 
a  long  day's  work,  with  never 
an  ache  or  a  pain  about  me ; 
but  was  over  -  trained,  and 
after  a  time  did  the  walking, 
and  even  the  shooting,  with 
some  loss  of  the  keenness  with 
which  I  began  it.  This  want 
of  keenness  did  not  arise  from 
satiety ;  the  bags  were  never 


large,  and  always  interesting, 
and  if  some  of  the  travelling 
could  have  been  done  on  a 
pon-y  I  should  probably  have 
enjoyed  the  last  day's  snooting 
as  much  as  the  first.  (But  a 
pony  on  North  Uist  bogs  would 
have  been  a  strange  sight  to 
see.)  No  wonder  that  these 
professionals,  starting  early  in 
October  and  out  practically 
every  week-day,  weather  per- 
mitting or  not,  are  glad  of  a 
rest  by  the  1st  of  March. 
Many  drenchings  must  they 
have  met  with ;  many  dis- 
appointments ;  many  dreary 
walks  home  with  little  in  their 
bags. 

But  I  am  far  from  offering 
sympathy  to  these  people ; 
compared  with  many  of  the 
ways  by  which  men  earn  liveli- 
hoods in  this  troublesome  world 
their  lot  seems  to  me  a  very 
enviable  one  ;  the  instinct  for 
sport  is  latent  in  most  breasts, 
and,  let  moralists  say  what 
they  will,  is  in  the  main  a 
desirable  and  wholesome  one. 
From  how  many  scrapes — 
perhaps  crimes — has  the  love 
of  it  preserved  some  of  us :  a 
man  cannot  be  doing  ill  deeds 
when  he  is  snipe-shooting;  he 
can  hardly  do  much  thinking 
about  evil  things,  unless,  per- 
haps, fog  tethers  him  to  a 
hedge -side  or  a  peat-hag  for 
half  a  day.  These  fowlers 
love  their  work  as  well  as  live 
by  it,  and  are  to  be  envied 
rather  than  commiserated. 

The  country  over  which  we 
tramped  many  hundreds  of 
miles  is  not  an  easy  one.  There 
are  the  bogs.  Then  there  are 
large  tracts  of  "  mountain  " — 
sodden  inelastic  surfaces  into 
which  a  tired  foot  sinks.  But 
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I  found  the  fences  on  the 
higher,  drier  ground  the  most 
difficult  of  all.  The  rushy 
fields  are  almost  invariably 
enclosed  by  steep  bramble-  or 
whin  -  covered  razor  -  backed 
banks ;  at  first  I  used  to  try 
and  jump  "on  and  off  them," 
but  soon  found  that  such 
operations,  so  often  repeated, 
took  far  too  much  out  of  one 
by  the  end  of  the  day.  And 
I  learnt  to  climb,  in  however 
laborious  a  fashion,  to  the  top, 
and  let  myself  as  gently  as 
possible  down  into  the  ditch 
on  the  opposite  side, — a  process 
which  made  me  acquainted 
with  many  thorns.  There 
seldom  seemed  to  be  a  gate  or 
a  gap  where  it  would  be  useful 
to  us.  We  crossed  very  many 
such  places  in  a  long  day;  I 
tried  sometimes  to  count  them 
but  always  lost  the  tally.  But 
once,  between  half -past  twelve 
and  half -past  four,  in  a  typical 
district,  we  negotiated  sixty- 
eight,  so  a  hundred  does  not 
seem  an  extravagant  number 
to  put  down  between  the  start 
and  finish.  When  snipe  were 
very  scarce,  as  they  often  were 
this  season,  this  perpetual 
climbing  became  most  weari- 
some. I  religiously  observed 
the  good  rule  of  carrying  my 
gun  at  safety  over  such  places, 
but  some  of  the  professionals 
with  whom  I  shot  as  carefully 
did  the  reverse.  They  used 
mostly  hammer  guns;  they 
always  expected  a  snipe  to  get 
up  when  they  were  grappling 
with  the  bank;  they  had  full 
confidence  in  themselves,  and 
they  negotiated  the  most  fear- 
ful fences  on  full-cock. 

I  learnt   many  new  expres- 
sions in  this  country :  I  heard 


of  the  "slob"— the  mudflats 
by  the  sea  where  widgeon  fed 
and  flighted;  of  the  "flash"— 
the  little  pool  in  the  middle  of 
the  rushy  flat,  which  latter  is 
called  the  "corcass."  And  it 
was  strange  to  one  used  to  the 
great  hills  of  the  north  to  be 
told  that  we  would  try  the 
"mountain,"  and  then  be  led 
on  to  an  almost  mathematically 
level  stretch  of  stunted  heather 
only  raised  a  few  feet  above 
the  sea.  Then  there  was  the 
"red  bog,"  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  colour  of  its  grasses 
from  the  bog  proper.  And  I 
soon  learnt  that  the  depression 
in  such  a  place — a  depression 
sometimes  literally  to  be  meas- 
ured in  inches — was  a  "valley," 
while  the  trickle  meandering 
through  it — a  stream  which  a 
fairy  could  fish  with  a  stalk  of 
maiden-hair — must  be  called  a 
"river." 

There  was,  especially  towards 
nightfall,  something  extremely 
impressive  about  these  great 
level  stretches  of  bog.  We 
were  travelling  homewards  one 
November  evening  round  the 
edge  of  such  a  place.  I  was 
in  a  chastened  mood,  for  the 
sport  had  only  been  redeemed 
from  failure  by  the  capture  of 
a  goose.  Radiantly  ushered  in 
by  gentle  frost,  the  day  had 
gone  on  from  strength  to 
strength  ;  a  sun,  extraordinarily 
powerful  for  the  time  of  year, 
beat  upon  us,  or  flashed  in  our 
eyes  at  inopportune  moments ; 
never  a  breath  had  stirred  the 
rushes  or  long  withered  grass, 
and  snipe  had  been  impossible, 
unapproachable  :  "we  saw  thou- 
sands," said  a  lad,  "getting  up 
that  wild  we  could  never  see 
one  of  them."  As  the  sun  sank 
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down  the  frost  reasserted  itself 
and  dimmed  the  glass  on  the 
motor,  and  a  marvellous  ar- 
rangement of  colours  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  west.  The 
pale  blue  of  the  upper  sky 
faded  into  clear  emerald  green, 
this  into  primrose,  then  into 
orange  and  deep  crimson  red, 
while  below  stretched  the  steely 
indigo  of  the  sea.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  mighty  rainbow,  straight 
instead  of  curved,  lay  along  the 
horizon.  On  our  left  the  purple 
brownness  of  the  bog  stretched 
itself  away  in  level  mysterious 
miles.  This  country  not  only 
looks,  but  really  is,  almost  per- 
fectly flat ;  when  walking  over 
it  you  can  detect  no  movement 
in  the  deep  ditches  intersecting 
it,  which  seem  to  hold  the  black 
sullen  water  rather  than  drain 
it  off.  To  cross  it  is  a  weari- 
some business,  especially  when 
snipe  are  scarce  ;  there  are 
these  ditches  to  jump,  too  wide 
often  to  get  certainly  across 
with  a  gun,  where  a  slip  or  a 
too  short  "  approach "  meant 
a  wetting  to  the  waist.  Then 
there  are  tussocky,  holey  places 
hidden  in  long  white  grass, 
where  the  badly-balanced  man 
has  a  poor  chance  if  the  little 
bird  chooses  that  moment — as 
he  often  does  —  to  make  his 
shrill  bleat  and  start  on  his 
twisting  course.  And  here  and 
there  are  bright-green  quaking 
spots  hiding  bottomless  depths 
of  liquid  peat. 

We  forgot  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  day  in  watching 
the  weird  effects  of  the  swiftly 
falling  night  :  before  we  left 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  bog 
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she  had  closed  in  upon  and 
buried  it,  and  only  tiny  twink- 
ling lights  from  the  cottages 
on  its  border  showed  where 
it  lay. 

The  lingerie  of  the  Clare 
peasant  often  nutters  and  un- 
dulates on  the  gorse  -  covered 
ruins  of  dwelling-places,  built 
in  prehistoric  times  by  a  race 
of  whom  we  know  nothing 
now ;  the  countryside  is  dotted 
by  innumerable  "forts,"1  and 
the  people  say  that  from  any 
one  particular  fort  you  can 
always  see  at  least  two  more. 
They  are  now  merely  open 
grassy  spaces  surrounded  by  a 
single  or  double  line  of  earthen 
banks.  These  enclosures  are 
to  be  counted  by  the  hundred 
in  the  district  over  which  I 
shot  ;  they  often  afforded  a 
good  guide  for  a  marked  down 
snipe — "  over  "  or  "  in  "  or  "  to 
the  right"  of  the  fort.  Once 
in  a  while  a  small  gaggle  of 
geese  would  settle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one,  and  its  shelter 
give  a  chance  to  the  sportsman 
to  crawl  near  the  birds.  But 
this  was  not  often;  there  was 
generally  at  any  rate  one 
watcher  to  poke  his  long 
offensive  neck  round  towards 
the  point  of  danger.  So  the 
twentieth-century  sentinel  took 
the  place  of  the  long-departed 
skin-clad  people  who  once  knew 
the  place  so  well. 

I  was  much  interested  in 
these  remains  of  ancient  days, 
and  would  have  given  up  a 
good  day's  shooting  to  have 
been  allowed  to  investigate 
one  of  them  with  a  spade,  but 
while  permission  from  a  land- 


1  Murray  says  that  there  are  still  existing  in  Ireland  over  28,000  of  these 
"  forts."    ' 
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lord  might  have  been  easily 
obtained,  the  country  people 
would  not  have  tolerated  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  "They" 
didn't  like  it,  "  it  would  be  un- 
lucky," "it  was  better  not  to 
do  it."  Indeed,  I  soon  found 
that  unless  I  carried  on  the 
work  at  night,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Antiquary  and 
the  worthy  Dousterswivel,  I 
might  give  the  idea  up.  Ter- 
rible tales  were  told  me  of  the 
calamities  which  had  invari- 
ably befallen  the  digger  or 
plougher  -  up  of  a  fort, — how 
horses  so  engaged  always 
broke  their  legs,  and  the  owner 
his  neck,  or  at  any  rate  some 
part  of  him,  and  within  a 
twelvemonth  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  any  one  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness could  be  alive.  There  is 
another  and  a  prettier  super- 
stition in  this  district :  swans 
are  looked  upon  as  sacred.  So 
far  I  have  seen  but  one  of 
these  birds  on  the  shooting ; 
his  wild  note  betrayed  him, 
and  we  just  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  beautiful  white  body 
as  he  flew  swiftly,  at  an 
immense  height,  into  the  sun. 
But  at  times  many  swans 
settle  on  the  lakes.  It  is 
firmly  believed  by  the  old 
people,  and  I  suspect  by  many 
of  the  younger  generation  too, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  in- 
habit the  bodies  of  the  white 
birds,  or,  as  it  was  put  to  me 
by  one  man,  "  they  are  angels." 
I  was  told  that  a  stranger  who 
shot  a  swan  here  was  fortu- 
nate in  escaping  the  angry 
attention  of  the  natives,  who 
pursued  him  till  he  got  to  a 
place  of  safety,  "and  they 
would  have  cut  him  to  pieces 


if  they  had  caught  him."  I 
did  not  want  to  run  any  risk 
of  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind, 
nor  experience  the  ills  which 
would  certainly  pursue  me  if 
found  desecrating  a  fort,  so  I 
reluctantly  made  up  my  mind 
to  interfere  with  neither  the 
ruins  nor  the  birds ;  and  indeed 
the  country  people  were  so 
pleasant  and  courteous,  and 
often  so  interested  in  my  sport, 
that  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  have  done  anything  which 
would  have  ruffled  or  offended 
them. 

Wild  geese  are  not  useful 
fowl  for  the  larder,  and  the 
mistress  of  a  household  some- 
times thinks  that  the  time  spent 
— very  often  fruitlessly  spent 
— in  trying  to  out -manoeuvre 
them  might  be  more  profitably 
occupied.  An  old  bird  of  any  of 
the  tribe  is  certainly  not  a  gift 
to  send  to  a  person  with  whom 
you  wish  to  keep  on  terms 
of  good-fellowship ;  a  young 
well-hung  goose,  whether  ber- 
nicle,  grey -lag,  bean,  white- 
fronted,  or  brent,  is  very  ex- 
cellent food.  But  his  capture 
gives  me  much  more  satis- 
faction than  his  eating;  he  is 
of  all  sporting  birds  the  most 
thoroughly  wild,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  get  hold  of.  I  have 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
shoot  in  the  famous  English 
and  Welsh  preserves  where  in 
suitable  weather  sport  is  more 
or  less  of  a  certainty.  My 
work  in  this  way  has  always 
been  most  uncertain,  and  if  I 
had  devoted  the  time  I  have 
given  up  to  fruitlessly  pursu- 
ing them  to  doing  good  works 
I  should  be  a  better,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  a  happier,  man. 
And  yet  I  have  got  a  good 
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deal  of  happiness  even  out  of 
unsuccessful  days ;  the  antici- 
pation has  had  keen  pleasure 
in  it ;  the  dreams  of  mak- 
ing extraordinary  shots  have 
been  exhilarating,  even  though 
they  may  never  have  come 
off.  Perhaps  most  sportsmen 
have  a  sort  of  scale  in  their 
minds  as  to  the  value  of  the 
different  game-birds.  I  would 
assess  a  woodcock  at  two 
snipe,  not  more.  I  would  sooner 
shoot  thirty  snipe  in  a  day 
than  two  hundred  pheasants  or 
a  hundred  grouse,  and  I  think 
I  would  put  down  a  goose, 
of  whatever  kind,  at  twenty 
snipe.  But  this  latter  estimate 
would  be  for  a  single  bird  now 
and  then;  six  hundred  snipe 
would  be  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  twenty  geese.  There 
is  a  romance  about  this  great 
bird  which  is  wanting  in  all 
the  others  ;  he  comes  from  so 
far ;  his  home  is  so  mysterious 
and  unknown.  The  grey-lag 
breeds  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, but  of  the  others  we  know 
little,  except  what  we  see  here ; 
no  man  has  ever  handled  the 
egg  of  a  brent  in  his  native 
country.  In  a  late  number  of 
*  The  Spectator,'  in  a  review  of 
a  new  edition  of  Pope,  the 
following  lines  are  quoted  as 
being  those  which  "the  poet 
declared  best  satisfied  him  in 
the  whole  of  his  works" — 

"  Lo  !  where  Moetis  sleeps,  and  hardly 

flows 
The  frozen  Tanais  through  a  waste  of 

snows." 

"What  a  picture,"  the  re- 
viewer adds,  "  of  vast  and 
shivering  desolation  !  "  This 
is  the  kind  of  country  which 
the  wild  geese  fly  from  in 


autumn  to  visit  us.  With  al- 
most clockwork  regularity  they 
may  be  looked  for  here ;  unless 
fate  puts  them  in  the  line  of  a 
heavy  gun  they  probably  come 
southwards  for  many  years, 
for  all  the  tribe  are  long-lived. 
Their  cunning  and  experience, 
their  strong  bones,  and  sinews 
toughened  by  thousands  of  miles 
of  flight,  and  the  dense  pro- 
tecting breastplate  of  feathers, 
make  them  formidable  oppo- 
nents and  trophies  far  above 
any  other  birds. 

Geese  in  this  part  of  Ireland 
are  particularly  difficult  to 
capture.  I  once  devoted  the 
best  part  of  a  winter  to  pursu- 
ing them  in  the  island  of 
North  Uist,  and  killed  a  good 
many.  They  were  often  very 
ill  to  get  at  there,  and  many 
laborious  days  and  craftily 
laid  plans  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  we  had  the  sea  to 
work  on,  and  innumerable 
islands,  great  and  small,  and 
patience  and  very  careful 
stalking  sometimes  gave  us  a 
heavy  shot.  Here  the  sea  is 
useless  ;  geese  rest  at  night  on 
one  or  two  of  the  green-topped 
islands  off  the  coast,  but  you 
can  do  nothing  with  them. 
You  cannot  get  out  to  the 
islands.  One  of  them  is  called 
after  a  bishop  who,  some 
thousand  years  ago,  lived  in  the 
strange  beehive-looking  dwell- 
ing I  used  often  to  examine 
with  a  glass.  Then  the  ex- 
treme flatness  of  the  country 
which  I  have  so  often  referred 
to  makes  stalking  very  difficult. 
The  first  bean-goose  I  got  with 
the  twelve-bore  by  chance  when 
snipe  -  shooting ;  late  in  the 
afternoon  he  came  high  over 
me  with  half  -  a  -  dozen  com- 
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pardons,  and  I  had  time  to 
change  the  number  eight  for 
number  two. 

Then    another    night,    after 
long  watching  and  waiting,  we 
tried    a    drive.       Geese    have 
been     little     hunted     in     this 
district ;    the    professionals   in 
their  open  country  seldom  see 
them,    and    I    think    most   of 
them    would    as    soon    kill    a 
snipe  as  a  grey-lag.     But  Cole- 
man,  the  head  man  on  this  part 
of   the   shooting,    had    a   good 
general   idea  of   their   lines  of 
flight,     and    this    evening    he 
showed  remarkable  strategical 
skill.     The  birds  had  settled  on 
a  perfectly  flat  mountain,  and 
when  I  took  up  my  position  in 
a   little   hollow   a    mile    or  so 
away  from  them  I  thought  the 
chance   of   a   shot   was   really 
hardly       worth        estimating. 
They   had    all    the   world    to 
go  to;    the  little   lake  behind 
us  was  solidly  frozen ;  the  flat 
beyond   it,    where    they  often 
fed  and   rested,   was   so   large 
that  they  could  reach  it  by  a 
hundred  lines  and  yet   be  far 
away  from  me.    But  they  came 
right  over  us ;    it  was  a  cold, 
still  night ;    they   made   as  if 
they  would  pass  far  to  my  left ; 
then    they    swung   round   and 
came   straight   to   the   hiding- 
place.     It  was  a  fine  sight,  I 
thought,   to    see   their   stately 
advance;    there  were   perhaps 
fifty  of  them ;  they  came  in  a 
long   thin    line    instead    of    a 
triangle;    the    quiet    air   kept 
them  very  high,   but  I  got  a 
right   and   left    with    the   big 
gun:  one  fell  as  far  off  as  we 
could  see,  and  we  lost  him  in 
the  night ;  the  other  dropped  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  I 
was  in  an  agony  that,  without 


a  dog,  we  should  lose  him  too. 
But  just  when  I  was  beginning 
to  get  fretful  and  hopeless 
Hall's  sharp  eye  caught  him 
crouching  in  the  thick  cover, 
and  we  carried  him  off  in 
triumph. 

Two  days  later  we  found  a 
great  many  geese  on  a  large 
lake.  I  had  with  me  John 
Dillon,  one  of  the  "sportsmen." 
Coleman  and  I  made  a  long 
detour,  and  got  what  shelter 
we  could  by  wading  out  to 
some  tall  bulrushes  at  the 
head  of  the  lake ;  while  Dillon, 
who  would  far  rather  have 
continued  his  snipe  -  shooting, 
reluctantly  went  to  put  them 
up.  We  stood  on  firm  though 
water-covered  ground ;  a  foot 
from  the  reeds  we  were  safe; 
move  a  foot  into  them,  and 
you  would  probably  sink  out 
of  sight  in  the  quagmire. 
Wherever  bulrushes  grow 
there  is  danger.  Though  the 
chance  seemed  a  poor  one,  Cole- 
man's  instinct  again  served  me 
well,  and  I  got  a  huge  gander 
with  the  first  barrel,  and  was 
nearly  knocked  into  the  morass 
by  the  recoil  of  the  second. 
Again  it  was  calm,  and  they 
came  high.  The  goose  fell 
into  the  shallow  water  with  a 
splash,  such  as  a  sack  of 
potatoes  might  make  if  it  was 
dropped  from  the  clouds. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  matter 
has  been  noticed  by  other 
sportsmen,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  eyesight  of  the  aver- 
age Irishman  is  better  than 
that  of  his  brethren  in  the 
north  and  east.  I  was  especi- 
ally struck  by  this  when  stalk- 
ing in  Donegal.  The  head  man, 
who  came  from  Boss-shire,  had 
told  me  that  some  of  our 
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gillies  were  possessed  of  extra- 
ordinary vision,  but  I  was  sur- 
prised at  what  I  saw.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  for 
none  of  these  men  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  deer ;  they 
had  not  been  brought  up 
amongst  them  as  Scotch  gillies 
usually  are.  Their  sight  was 
far  clearer  than  that  of  the 
Scotsmen ;  and  they  could  pick 
up  a  stag  on  an  autumn-stained 
hill  in  a  way  that  was  wonder- 
ful to  me,  and  sometimes  a 
little  humiliating.  Here  all 
the  keepers  and  watchers  were 
possessed  of  extremely  good 
sight,  and  could  follow  every 
twist  and  turn  of  a  snipe  to  a 
very  great  distance.  Many 
hours  altogether  I  must  have 
spent  in  an  uncomfortable 
squatted  position,  first  watch- 
ing the  bird  and  then  the  men, 
wondering  how  many  times 
they  were  going  to  turn  round 
and  round,  first  to  one  point 
of  the  compass  and  then  to 
another.  Very  often  the  bird 
was  marked.  Sometimes,  after 
endless  wheelings,  he  would 
come  back  to  the  field  which 
he  had  started  from.  And  the 
marking  was  most  accurate : 
there  was  no  guess-work  or 
haphazardness  about  it.  Far 
or  near  you  were  led  to  the 
place  where  the  snipe  had 
dropped :  he  might  rise  wide 
enough  from  it,  but  he  had 
been  there. 

For  picking  up  a  dead  bird, 
I  have  never  seen  any  keepers 
half  so  good.  Here,  on  this 
spot  and  no  other,  the  bird 
came  down,  and  often  the  tufts 
of  grass  behind  some  mark 
that  had  been  taken  several 
fields  away  were  carefully  di- 
vided with  the  hand,  so  certain 


was  the  watcher  that  he  was 
right.  Neither  did  the  men 
lose  their  bearings  if  we  did 
not  go  straight  for  the  snipe. 
Coleman,  Hall,  Martin  and 
Connor  O'Brien  all  had  this 
gift.  I  may  give  two  in- 
stances, occurring  the  day 
before  I  write,  which  illustrate 
this.  I  shot  a  mallard,  which 
fell  dead  some  distance  from 
me.  The  marsh  in  front  was 
so  treacherous  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  walk  straight  to 
it :  we  had  to  make  a  consider- 
able round  to  get  across  a  deep 
stream,  and  approach  the  place 
from  the  opposite  direction. 
Cautiously  feeling  the  ground 
beneath  us,  we  made  our  way 
into  a  dense  mass  of  reeds.  I 
think  I  never  felt  surroundings 
more  dismal  or  a  quest  more 
hopeless :  the  rain  was  coming 
down  heavily,  and  a  strong 
gale  of  wind  was  tearing 
through  the  eight  -  feet  -  high 
bulrushes,  and  crashing  their 
brittle  stems  together.  We 
could  only  see  a  few  yards 
through  them  here  and  there, 
and  the  ground  was  so  rotten 
that  every  step  had  to  be  care- 
fully taken.  Balanced  on  un- 
healthy-looking half-submerged 
tufts,  I  now  and  then  feebly 
divided  the  reeds  with  my  gun- 
barrels,  and  heartily  wished  I 
had  missed  the  duck.  Then 
Coleman,  peering  about,  spied 
it,  just  where  he  expected,  and 
with  some  difficulty  got  to  it. 

I  had  a  young  friend  with  me 
that  day,  a  keen  sportsman  and 
a  good  shot,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  old  founder  of  'Maga.' 
An  hour  or  so  later  we  watched 
a  small  flock  of  geese  take  up 
a  quite  unapproachable  position 
in  the  middle  of  a  rushy  flat. 
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He,  with  the  men,  made  a  wide 
circle  and  got  on  the  farther 
side  of  them,  and  good  luck 
and  good  guidance  led  me  to 
the  comfortable  shelter  of  a 
furze-covered  knoll.  The  first 
shot  he  fired  put  the  geese  up, 
and  they  came  almost  straight 
for  the  hiding-place.  I  did 
nothing  with  the  first  barrel 
of  the  eight -bore,  and  was 
fortunate  in  knocking  over 
two  with  the  second :  the 
birds  were  high,  and  with  the 
gale  behind  them  travelled  at 
an  amazing  pace.  One  fell 
stone  -  dead  some  100  yards 
away,  and  the  other,  winged, 
came  down  in  dense  cover 
farther  on  by  the  side  of  a 
lake.  Coleman  marked  it, 
splashed  through  some  horrible 
soft  ground,  got  beyond  it,  and 
then  came  back  to  the  exact 
spot  where  the  hiding  bird  was. 
These  were  two  instances  of 
accurate  marking.  This  was 
the  most  remarkable  shot  I 
have  ever  fired,  for  one  of  the 
geese  was  a  bernicle  and  the 
other  a  white  -  fronted,  and  I 
question  if  I  shall  ever  again 
kill  two  species  of  the  Ansers 
with  one  cartridge.  I  had 
shot  a  bean -goose  a  day  or 
two  before,  so  had  the  three 
varieties. 

Connor  O'Brien,  an  old 
"  sportsman,"  who  looked  after 
part  of  the  shooting,  was  very 
clever  in  calling  Golden  Plover, 
imitating  their  cry  so  naturally 
that  he  would  sometimes  bring 
a  high-flying  bird  right  down 
to  the  gun. 

"  Scolopax,"  the  author  of  'A 


Book  of  the  Snipe,'1  gives  an 
immense    amount    of    valuable 
and  interesting  information  as 
to  the  habits  of,  and  the  best 
way  of  securing,  the  little  bird. 
If  I  had  to  select  one  bit  of 
advice    more    full    of    wisdom 
than  another  in  that  charming 
treatise,  I  would  pick  out  the 
axiom  which  lays   down   that 
the  best  number  for  making  a 
good    bag    is    a    "select  little 
party  of  one."     Just  as  a  man 
who  knows  his  ground,  and  can 
both  stalk  and  use  a  rifle,  has 
a    great   superiority   over    the 
usual    combination    of    stalker 
and    shooter,    so    in    the   low 
country  he  who  combines   the 
same  sort  of  qualifications  will 
be    successful   when    a    larger 
party    fails.       To    know    the 
habits  of  a  snipe,  his  favourite 
ground,  the  likely  place  in  that 
ground   where   he   will   be   on 
that  particular  day,  and  then 
to  be  able  to  shoot  him  when 
he    gets    up,    are    advantages 
which    can    hardly    be     over- 
estimated.    All  men  of  experi- 
ence who  write  about  this  bird 
— Sir   Ralph   Payne  -  Gallwey 
and  the  authorities  in  '  Fur  and 
Feather'   and  the  Badminton, 
to  give  only  modern  instances — 
touch  on  this.      The   amateur 
will  beat  the  whole  of  a  promis- 
ing field ;  the  professor,  whether 
gentle  or  simple,  visits  one  or 
two  places  in  it,  and  if  he  finds 
nothing    there    passes    on,   no 
matter  how  "smittle,"  to  use 
an      expressive       Cumberland 
word,    the    rest    of    the    field 
appears.     The  amateur  follows 
up  his  setter  when  pointing  as 


1  A  Book  of  the  Snipe, 
burgh  and  London. 


By  "Scolopax."     William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edin- 
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he  would  if  after  grouse,  or 
perhaps  goes  ahead  of  it.  The 
other  man  goes  ahead  too,  but 
often  far  away  from  the  dog; 
experience  has  taught  him  the 
most  likely  spot  where  that 
snipe  will  be,  or  which  way  the 
wind  will  turn  him  when  he 
rises.  Two  is  a  good  number 
for  a  party  also :  most  men 
want  some  one  with  them  to 
carry  lunch  and  cartridges,  and 
at  times  lead  a  dog,  but  two 
will  not,  when  the  birds  are 
wild,  get  so  many  shots  as 
one.  This  is  where  the  pro- 
fessionals score ;  they  carry 
what  they  want  themselves, 
and  shoot  invariably  alone,  and 
they  get  snipe  when  others 
fail.  They  move  more  quietly, 
and  are  less  observed.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  read  everything 
that  "Scolopax"  says  in  the 
book  I  have  referred  to;  he 
treats  his  quarry  all  through  as 
being  what  he  once  calls  him, 
"a  perfect  little  gentleman." 

"  Scolopax,"  like  all  the  other 
writers  on  the  subject,  dis- 
cusses the  pros  and  cons  of 
walking  after  snipe  with,  or 
against,  the  wind ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter which  can  be  argued  about 
for  ever.  For  my  own  part,  I 
would  never  if  I  could  help  it 
shoot  except  down  wind,  and 
the  stronger  it  is  the  more 
important  it  seems  to  me  to  go 
with  it.  With  dogs  or  with- 
out,— provided  they  are  well- 
trained  ones,  following  up  a 
marked  bird,  and,  with  some 
small  reservation  here,  follow- 
ing a  wounded  bird, — I  would 
keep  the  wind  in  my  back  if  I 
could.  I  differ,  with  some  dif- 
fidence, from  this  authority  on 


the  point  of  reloading  at  once, 
or  waiting  "for  half  a  minute 
or  so  with  the  left  barrel  only 
charged."  But  with  powerful 
ejectors  the  reloading  is  done 
so  swiftly,  and  the  second  car- 
tridge gives  me  so  much  addi- 
tional confidence,  that  in  this 
respect  I  do  not  follow  his 
advice.  And  more  emphatic- 
ally and  with  much  greater 
confidence  I  demur  to  his  sug- 
gestion about  an  important 
part  of  the  luncheon.  "For 
drink  a  flask  of  claret ;  spirits 
are  clammy  on  the  marshes." 
When  suffering  cold  from  frost 
it  is  known  that  the  latter  are 
unsafe,  but  when  cold  from 
damp  I  would  let  who  would 
have  the  flask  so  long  as  I 
had — in  strict  moderation — the 
whisky. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Editor  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
in  a  future  number  a  further 
account  of  our  experiences  in 
this  western  county.  Up  to 
the  date  at  which  I  am  writ- 
ing, the  first  week  in  December, 
the  season  and  the  weather 
have  fought  against  us  in  every 
possible  way.  The  detailed  de- 
scription of  a  very  large  bag 
made  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  need  not 
necessarily  be  interesting ;  it 
may  well  be  the  case  that 
the  exact  opposite  to  this — 
the  history  of  a  day  when 
everything  went  extremely 
badly  —  might  find  a  larger 
number  of  readers.  Of  this 
latter  phase  I  can  undertake  to 
give  a  faithful  account  with- 
out thinking  it  at  all  needful  to 
wait  and  see  what  Fortune  and 
the  New  Year  may  bring  me. 
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IF  the  demagogues  who  now 
aspire  to  the  absolute  dictator- 
ship of  England  were  at  the 
pains  of  studying  the  history 
of  the  past,  they  might  see  as 
in  a  glass  their  own  grim 
shapes,  they  might  surmise  the 
untoward  fate  which  surely 
awaits  them.  Aristotle,  who 
understood  most  things  which 
concern  politics,  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  Mr  Lloyd-George 
and  his  friends.  He  described 
the  kind  of  government  which 
they  affect  as  the  fifth  form 
of  democracy,  in  which  not  the 
law  but  the  multitude  has  the 
supreme  power,  and  supersedes 
the  law  by  its  decrees.  "  This 
is  a  state  of  affairs,"  he  says 
sternly,  "  brought  about  by  the 
demagogues."  Now  the  dem- 
agogues then,  as  always,  had 
one  dominating  ambition,  which 
was  to  make  the  decrees  of 
the  people  override  the  laws, 
and  refer  all  things  to  the  pop- 
ular assembly.  Their  method 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
adopted  to-day.  If  aught 
seems  to  puzzle  their  judg- 
ment, they  are  content  to 
murmur,  "Let  the  people  be 
judges,"  and  the  people  is  too 
happy  to  accept  the  invitation. 
"Such  a  democracy,"  admits 
Aristotle,  "is  fairly  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  is  not  a 
constitution  at  all;  for  where 
the  laws  have  no  authority, 


there  is  no  constitution."  That 
state  of  anarchy  which  Aris- 
totle the  wise  condemned, 
seems  a  counsel  of  perfection 
to  our  democrats  of  the  fifth 
class.  The  passionate  fury 
wherewith  they  attack  the 
House  of  Lords  proceeds  from 
their  desire  to  make  the  people 
supreme,  not  because  they  be- 
lieve that  the  supremacy  of 
the  people  is  useful  for  the 
State,  but  because  they  hope 
that  by  judicious  flattery  they 
may  keep  Demos,  that  sav- 
age tyrant,  always  on  their 
side. 

Mr  Lloyd  -  George  and  his 
friends  not  merely  pursue  the 
same  end ;  they  employ  the 
same  tactics  as  seemed  good 
to  Aristotle's  demagogues. 
"They  are  always  cutting 
the  State  in  two  by  quar- 
rels with  the  rich " :  they 
attack  the  notables  by  divid- 
ing their  property,  or  by  con- 
fiscation, or  by  the  imposition 
of  public  services,  which  dim- 
inish their  incomes.  And  all 
the  while  they  make  obeisance 
before  the  Sovereign  People, 
and  believe  that  there  is  a 
virtue  in  their  half -cringing, 
half -truculent  attitude.  One 
of  the  worst  results  of  this 
vicious  system  is  a  general 
debasing  of  public  life.  The 
demagogues,  having  brought 
within  the  net  of  their  franchise 
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as  many  of  the  lowest  kind 
as  possible,  "  for  nothing  of 
this  sort  comes  amiss  to  such 
a  democracy,"  proceed  at  once 
to  take  the  gloomiest  View  of 
the  people's  intelligence.  They 
talk  down  to  what  they  be- 
lieve  to  be  its  level.  To  be 
sure,  the  descent  which  they 
find  necessary  is  very  gentle. 
The  fact  that  they  do  not 
rise  proves  that  they  inter- 
pret  their  duties  with  a  shame- 
ful  levity.  They  lose  hold  of 
the  decencies  of  life  ;  they 
cheerfully  stamp  truth  under 
foot  ;  they  believe  that  any 
falsehood  is  justified  if  it  man- 
age  to  catch  a  vote  or  two  ; 
they  do  and  say  in  public 
what  every  man  of  honour 
would  shrink  from  doing  or 
saying  in  private.  And  the 
manners  of  the  demagogues 
decay  with  their  morals;  even 
if  their  wisdom  were  as  con- 


snoiiouq   as     s 

r  11  1 

we  should  still  think  that  we 

pay     too     high     a     price     for 
their    services    in    recklessness 

and  vituperation. 

mi  •  •  i 

This  decay  in  manners  has 

always  marked  the  triumph 
of  the  democracy.  More  than 
two  thousand  years  ago  the 
demagogue  was  sketched  by 
Aristophanes  in  terms  which 
are  unhappily  familiar  to  us 
all.  The  Sausage  Seller  is  the 
enduring  type  of  the  popular 
politician.  Demosthenes,  the 
play  tells  us,  discerned  within 
him  a  promise  and  inward  con- 
sciousness  of  greatness.  He 
was  allied  to  no  families  of 
gentry  ;  he  was  uneducated  ; 
he  "  could  barely  read  .  .  . 
in  a  kind  of  way."  That 
was  his  one  failing.  "  That 
VOL.  CLXXXVII.  —  NO.  MCXXXI. 


makes    against   ye,"   said    De- 
mosthenes  — 


For    now    no    lead    nor    influence    is 

allow'd 

To  liberal  arts  °r  learned  education, 
But  bruta1'  base'  and  under' 


There  we  have  the  argument, 
repeated  every  day  by  our 
zealous  Radicals,  that  educa- 
tion  is  a  curse,  that  salvation 
lies  only  in  ignorance,  that  he 
is  the  best  statesman  who  ap- 
preaches  most  nearly  to  the 
illiterate  voter,  his  tyrant  and 
ideal.  And  for  the  work  that 
the  demagogues  set  themselves 
to  accomplish,  knowledge  of 
statecraft  and  of  the  past 
is  wholly  superfluous.  Again 
let  Aristophanes  explain  the 
demagogues'  supreme  duty. 
Says  he  — 

"  Mangle,  mince  and  mash, 
Confound  and  hack,  and  jumble  things 

together  ! 
And    interlard    your    rhetoric    with 

lumps 
Of  mawkish>   sweet,  and  greasy  flat- 

tery." 

Our  twentieth  century  agrees 
exactly  with  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ.  On  every  de- 
magogic  platform  in  the 
country  they  are  mangling, 
mincing  and  mashing,  and 
surfeiting  the  people  with  the 
grossest  flattery  that  they  can 
ladle  out. 

In  order  to  put  into  prac- 
tice  this  policy  of  mangling 
and  mashing,  the  demagogues, 
who  clamour  on  the  plat- 
form  and  at  the  street  cor- 
ner,  have  cheerfully  renounced 
the  plain  principles  of  con- 
duct  which  hitherto  have  regu- 
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lated  the  conduct  of  states- 
men. They  speak  habitually 
the  language  of  exaggeration. 
They  carry  exaggeration  into 
the  realm  of  falsehood.  What- 
ever is  comely  and  of  good 
report  they  cover  with  insult. 
They  rave  and  rant  against 
the  class  above  them  as  though 
thrift  and  intelligence  were 
deadly  sins.  If  their  speeches 
have  any  meaning,  one  thing 
only  is  justified  in  life :  un- 
success.  Those  of  them  who 
are  of  gentle  birth  assail  their 
own  order.  Those  who  are  not 
of  gentle  birth  brag  noisily  that 
they  are  "men  of  the  people," 
and  forget  that  in  thus  brag- 
ging they  are  guilty  of  the 
most  offensive  snobbishness. 
Whether  they  achieve  their 
purpose  or  not,  they  have  cast 
a  slur  upon  the  political  life  of 
England;  they  have  damaged 
gravely,  if  not  irreparably,  the 
credit  of  the  Commons;  and 
when  the  excitement  of  the 
battle  is  over,  the  best  of  them 
would  find  the  taste  of  victory, 
even  if  they  won,  bitter  in  their 
mouth.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
set  class  against  class,  to  shake 
the  sure  foundations  of  society, 
to  set  an  example  of  vituper- 
ative falsehood,  merely  to  in- 
dulge the  vanity  of  rhetoric 
and  to  snatch  once  more  at 
the  fruits  of  office? 

Wherever  you  turn  you  may 
find  examples  of  the  new  man- 
ners and  the  new  morals.  Here 
we  find  Dr  Rutherford  pro- 
claiming in  Trafalgar  Square 
that  the  Peers  are  suffering 
from  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  a  statement  as  remote 
from  taste  as  it  obviously  is 
from  truth.  There  we  find  Mr 


Churchill  gasping  for  new 
terms  of  abuse,  declaring  that 
the  hands  of  the  Tories  are 
"  itching  for  the  seals  of  office," 
denouncing  what  he  terms  the 
"  ungoverned  appetite "  and 
"gluttonous  haste"  of  his  op- 
ponents, and  carrying  the  ar- 
gument on  to  ground  where,  as 
Lord  Milner  says,  no  gentle- 
man can  follow  him.  And 
everywhere  Mr  Ure  emerges 
indefatigable.  The  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, indeed,  is  an  interest- 
ing psychological  study.  We 
are  willing  to  believe  that 
in  private  life  he  respects  the 
common  obligations,  as  he 
should.  On  the  platform  he 
admits  no  restraint.  He  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  politics.  Our  annals  pro- 
vide none  that  rival  or  may  be 
associated  with  him.  What  he 
hopes  or  thinks  we  know  not. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
cherishes  any  ideals  or  holds 
fast  by  any  principles.  He  has 
the  narrow,  unswerving  char- 
acter of  a  fanatic.  He  might 
be  capable  of  standing  twenty 
useless  years  upon  one  leg, 
like  an  unhappily  inspired  jogi. 
Nothing  daunts  him ;  nothing 
tires  him ;  there  is  no  spark 
of  humour  within  him  which 
might  persuade  him  to  laugh 
at  his  own  absurdity.  He 
rejects  contradiction  with 
the  same  passivity  of  mind 
wherewith  he  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  soundest  of  guaran- 
tees. Ten  years  hence  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr  Ure  will  be 
making  the  same  speech  in  the 
same  tone,  though  the  Unionist 
party  in  office  will  have  con- 
firmed the  old-age  pensions. 
He  has  risen  superior  to  facts, 
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superior  to  custom,  superior  to 
the  conventions  of  civilised  life. 
And  we  might  find  it  within 
us  to  admire  his  dauntless  dis- 
regard of  the  decencies  of  pub- 
lic life,  did  we  not  remember 
the  injury  that  he  has  inflicted 
upon  the  prestige  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Mr  Lloyd-George  is  a  dema- 
gogue of  another  kind.  To 
imitate  Mr  Ure  requires  a 
special  temperament,  an  ec- 
centric talent,  a  talent  and 
a  temperament  happily  rare. 
There  is  none  who  may 
not  play  the  game  of  Mr 
Lloyd  -  George,  if  he  will  de- 
scend low  enough  in  the  scale. 
For  Mr  Lloyd  -  George  is  the 
best  specimen  yet  presented  to 
us  of  the  cad  in  politics.  In 
the  seclusion  of  domesticity  he 
may  be  the  finest  gentleman 
that  smiles  upon  an  indulgent 
world.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  he  is  unable  to 
suppress  his  love  of  rodo- 
montade, he  is  still  persuaded 
to  keep  some  hold  upon  his 
passions  and  his  impulses. 
When  he  faces  large  audiences 
he  shows  himself  instantly 
what  we  have  called  the  cad  in 
politics.  The  word  "  cad  "  is 
not  easy  of  definition.  We  all 
know  what  a  cad  is.  We  re- 
cognise him  when  we  see  him. 
If  we  are  wise,  we  avoid  him. 
He  is  pert,  he  is  vulgar,  he  is 
flippant ;  when  he  speaks  he 
spatters  his  talk  with  catch- 
words ;  he  is  too  openly 
familiar ;  he  discusses  com- 
mon things  commonly.  These 
are  the  qualities  which  we 
detect  in  Mr  Lloyd  -  George. 
He  possesses  above  all  his 
fellows  the  common  touch. 


He  attacks  no  topic  with- 
out reducing  it  to  its  lowest 
level.  His  catchwords  make 
up  in  mischief  for  what 
they  lack  in  meaning.  He  is 
talking  always  of  grey  lives 
and  parched  lips;  of  warmth 
and  glow  and  refreshing  fruit ; 
of  the  new  earth  that  he  will 
create.  And  these  phrases  are 
gags  all,  and  the  more  danger- 
ous because  they  flatter  hopes 
that  never  can  be  satisfied. 
Almost  daily  he  stands  upon 
a  political  platform,  and  he 
gives  his  audience  no  word 
of  politics.  He  finds  scandal 
far  easier  than  argument,  and 
blatant  personalities  readier  to 
his  purpose  than  statesman- 
ship. To  study  his  recent 
speeches  is  to  realise  how  large 
a  part  the  cad  plays  in  politics, 
and  as  examples  are  the  most 
effective  method  of  convic- 
tion, we  propose  to  set  down 
here  a  few  specimens  of  his 
craft. 

His  performances  at  Lime- 
house  and  Newcastle,  his  de- 
nunciation of  landlords  as 
"  blackmailers,"  have  been 
already  recognised  for  what 
they  are,  and  we  prefer  to 
cite  a  few  of  his  later  pro- 
nouncements. These  are  the 
same  in  aim  and  purpose — 
to  set  class  against  class,  to 
stir  up  envy,  malice,  and  hatred 
where  hitherto  they  have  not 
existed.  In  style  they  grow 
worse  and  worse,  as  the  ap- 
plause of  the  foolish  increases 
in  volume.  When  the  House 
of  Lords  threw  out  the  Budget, 
Mr  Lloyd -George  delivered  a 
speech  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club  which  possessed  all  the 
qualities  above  enumerated.  It 
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was  a  speech  after  the  Sausage 
Seller's    own    heart.      It    was 
noisy,     vulgar,     and     abusive. 
No  doubt  the  orator  knew  his 
audience,    and    thickened    his 
gruel  to  suit  its  taste.      And 
the    result   was   an   exhibition 
happily   rare   in    our    political 
experience.      Mr  Lloyd-George 
disapproves    of    the    action    of 
the     Peers.       Therefore     their 
house    is    "  the    most    rickety 
and  gimcrack  of  idols,"  and  the 
Peers  themselves  are  criminals 
•and  "Mad  Mullahs"  and  "of 
no     more     use     than     broken 
bottles   stuck   on  a  park  wall 
to  keep  off  poachers."     When 
he  descended  to  the  criticism 
of    individuals,    he     employed 
the  same  coarseness  of  thought 
and  phrase.     "  All  I  would  say 
about    Lord    Curzon,"   he   ex- 
claimed amid  the  laughter  and 
cheers   of   that   temple   of  de- 
mocracy, the  National  Liberal 
Club,  "  would  be  this— I  think 
he    is    less    dangerous    as    a 
ruler    of   the   House   of  Lords 
than  as  a  ruler  of  India.     For 
further    particulars    apply    to 
Lord  Kitchener.      And  if  you 
want     any    more    information 
you     might     apply     to     Lord 
Middleton."       Thus    does    the 
insistent  street-boy  yell  "  Yah  " 
in  the  ears  of  respectable  folk. 
Mr   Lloyd-George's    treatment 
of  Lord  Milner  was  far  worse, 
because  it  included  a  deliberate 
misinterpretation  of  Lord  Mil- 
ner's  own   words.      It  will  be 
remembered  that  Lord  Milner 
had  said  that  the  Peers  should 
do  their  duty,  and  "damn  the 
consequences "    to    themselves. 
Here    is    Mr    Lloyd  -  George's 
commentary :    "  The   war    will 
only  cost  ten  millions !     Some- 


body says  it  will  cost  220 ! 
He  will  say,  '  Damn  the  con- 
sequences ! '  .  .  .  Here  you 
are  raising  millions  of  money 
for  the  poor,  the  broken,  the 
wretched;  you  will  have  to 
put  off  for  a  couple  of  years 
looking  after  the  unemployed 
and  sick.  But  never  mind 
the  consequences  !  "  Of  course 
Lord  Milner  is  incapable  of 
saying  such  things,  as  Mr 
Lloyd-George  must  know,  but 
the  insult  is  good  enough  to 
raise  a  cheer,  and  to  extract 
from  Lord  Carrington  a  ful- 
some meed  of  praise. 

Mr  Lloyd- George's  progress 
is  strewn  with  such  insults  as 
these.  One  day  he  charges 
Lord  Kothschild  with  wanting 
Dreadnoughts  and  refusing  to 
pay  for  them.  He  trusts  that 
his  poor  dupes  will  not  know, 
what  he  knows  perfectly  well, 
that  Lord  Rothschild,  the  most 
generous  of  men,  objects  not  to 
the  payment  of  taxes  but  to 
the  Budget  of  Mr  Lloyd-George. 
Another  day  he  displays  all  his 
skill  in  vituperation  and  in- 
accuracy at  Carnarvon.  "  How 
the  landlords  hate  these  cases," 
said  he  amid  the  laughter 
which  has  become  a  necessity 
to  him ;  "  they  think  facts  are 
so  vulgar,  so  common,  it  is  so 
rude  to  mention  them,  that  I 
really  must  apologise  to  you 
for  giving  you  a  few  facts." 
This  is  a  fitting  exordium  for 
a  tissue  of  inaccurate  state- 
ments. 

Mr  Lloyd -George  is  of  a  type 
that  is  frequently  met  with  in 
vestries  and  on  boards  of  guard- 
ians. There  is  a  parochial 
quality  in  his  unhappy  hu- 
mour which  would  permit  him 
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to  sparkle  brightly  in  those 
drab  assemblies.  And  this 
parochialism  permits  him  to 
belittle  his  colleagues  in  the 
same  spirit  of  inapposite  and 
oppressive  cheerfulness  where- 
with he  belabours  his  oppon- 
ents. At  the  Albert  Hall, 
when  Mr  Asquith  had  made 
his  proclamation,  Mr  Lloyd- 
George  declined  to  deliver  a 
speech  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  "  the  Prime  Minister's 
night  out "  !  The  combined 
folly  and  insolence  of  this  pro- 
nouncement cannot  easily  be 
surpassed.  "  Of  course  all  the 
world  is  hungering  after  a 
speech  from  me,"  says  Mr 
Lloyd-George  in  effect,  "but  I 
must  deny  all  the  world  and 
myself,  for  it  is  Mr  Asquith's 
night  out."  Can  you  imag- 
ine any  politician  of  an 
earlier  date  thus  flippantly 
bringing  his  leader  into  con- 
tempt ?  Would  Hampden 
have  spoken  of  Cromwell's 
night  out?  Would  Grenville 
have  permitted  himself  thus  to 
insult  Fox?  Can  you  imagine 
the  most  courageous  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  lieutenants  daring 
to  approach  the  august  pres- 
ence with  so  tasteless  a  jest  ? 
But  our  Radicals  of  to-day 
have  taken  a  further  step  in 
advance,  and  if  Mr  Lloyd  - 
George  has  his  way,  the  House 
of  Commons  will  presently 
descend  to  the  level  of  a 
politician's  pothouse. 

The  worst  effect  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
exhibitions  is  that  they  lower 
the  general  standard  of  public 
life.  Statesmen  in  the  past 
have  exchanged  hard  knocks 
without  blenching,  but  they 


have  fought  according  to  the 
rules,  they  have  dealt  not  in 
insult  but  in  argument,  they 
have  rigidly  adhered  to  the 
truth  themselves,  and  they 
have  restrained  the  baser  ones 
among  their  followers  who 
have  let  their  imagination  or 
their  spite  get  the  better  of 
them.  How  different  the  habit 
of  to-day,  when  Lord  Curzon 
can  say  truthfully  that  for 
every  fresh  audience  Mr  Lloyd- 
George  has  "  a  new  slander  and 
Mr  Ure  the  old  lie"!  And 
such  tactics  as  are  pursued  by 
several  members  of  the  present 
Government  will  not  merely 
bring  politics  into  disgrace : 
they  will  encourage  the  whole 
community  to  deceit,  and  thus 
inflict  a  heavier  defeat  upon  it 
than  it  could  ever  suffer  in 
a  general  conflict  of  all  the 
nations.  If  the  Government 
of  the  country  is  henceforth  to 
be  associated  with  insult  and 
falsehood  there  will  be  a  speedy 
end  to  the  public  respect  for 
the  law  and  to  the  old  decen- 
cies of  life.  There  will  be  a 
change  also  in  the  condition  of 
our  statesmen.  The  House  of 
Commons  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  professional  politi- 
cians and  unscrupulous  bood- 
lers,  who  think  it  no  shame 
to  shout  savagely  upon  plat- 
forms and  to  deceive  the 
people.  In  brief,  the  sway  of 
the  cad  will  be  unchallenged 
until  defeat  in  the  field  or  in 
the  Channel  put  an  end  to  the 
democracy  which  has  been  put 
upon  its  trial  and  which  every 
day  is  found  wanting. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  word  "cad." 
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There  is  one  definition  of  it 
which  presents  no  difficulty. 
In  the  slang  of  undergraduates 
it  means  (or  has  meant)  one 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
University.  And  by  way  of 
contrast  to  our  modern  politi- 
cians, we  are  glad  to  turn  to 
Mr  Hulton's  ingenious  analysis 
of  the  Oxford  Clerk.1  With  a 
great  deal  of  erudition  Mr 
Hulton  traces  the  Oxford  Clerk 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present 
day.  He  has  packed  his  book 
with  illustrative  documents, 
and  he  has  overlooked  no  valu- 
able source  of  information. 
The  interest  of  his  researches, 
especially  for  those  who  have 
known  a  University's  fostering 
care,  is  indisputable,  and  if  we 
cannot  accept  Mr  Hulton's  con- 
clusion, we  are  sensible  of  the 
pleasure  which  his  book  will 
give  even  to  those  who  are  not 
privileged  to  be  or  to  have  been 
Oxford  Clerks.  In  a  kind  of 
epilogue  Mr  Hulton  argues, 
not  without  a  certain  irony, 
that  what  we  know  to-day  as 
the  "  Oxford  Manner  "  has  ex- 
isted ever  since  Chaucer's  day. 
He  would  invent  a  kind  of 
esoteric  character,  which  be- 
longs to  Oxford  and  to  Oxford 
alone.  Like  many  another 
Oxford  man  he  is  eloquent  con- 
cerning the  genius  loci,  which 
he  says  has  been  present  from 
the  first,  and  which  he  boasts 
is  the  tutelar  god  of  great 
leaders  and  of  great  move- 
ments. In  brief,  he  would 
divide  the  world  into  two 
classes  —  those  who  are  and 
those  who  are  not  Oxonians; 
and  to  those  who  are  he 


would  cheerfully  ascribe  all 
"the  sweetness  and  light" 
which  have  made  the  earth 
a  pleasant  habitation  for  in- 
telligent men. 

What,  then,  is  the  spirit  of 
Oxford,  which  Mr  Hulton  be- 
lieves to  be  discernible  through 
seven  centuries  of  our  history  ? 
It  is  "this  consciousness  of 
having  himself  found  Wisdom 
and  the  Place  of  Understand- 
ing, and  this  craving  to  give 
light  to  a  benighted  world, 
which,  expressed  as  they  are 
in  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  Oxford  Manner, 
have  made  the  typical  Oxford 
man,  if  not  an  always  accept- 
able, at  any  rate  invariably  a 
striking,  figure  in  Society." 
That  is  well  enough  for  a  be- 
ginning, and  if  it  were  true 
we  would  cordially  agree  with 
Mr  Hulton  that  "  the  intensity 
of  the  Oxford  Manner  is  such 
that  it  rarely  fails  to  excite 
violent  emotions  in  those  who 
come  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence,  whether  they  be  emo- 
tions of  profound  respect  or 
those  of  the  most  acute  ex- 
asperation." But  is  it  true? 
Is  there  an  Oxford  Manner? 
And  has  it  been  uniform  and 
continuous  since  the  time  of 
<  The  Canterbury  Tales  '  ? 

We  think  not,  and  Mr 
Hulton's  documents  do  noth- 
ing to  prove  his  case.  In 
comparing  the  histories  of 
our  two  Universities — Oxford 
and  Cambridge — we  are  struck 
most  forcibly  by  their  per- 
fect resemblance.  They  have 
marched  to  triumph  through 
the  same  phases,  the  same 


1  The  Clerk  of  Oxford  in  Fiction.    By  S.  F.  Hulton.    London  :  Methuen  &  Co. 
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difficulties.  They  have  each  the  narrowest  of  dons  who 
been  sensitive  to  the  policies  would  wish  at  all  times  and 
and  opinions  of  the  larger  in  all  places  to  advertise  his 
world.  A  large  number  of  provenance.  Moreover,  if  Ox- 
Mr  Hulton's  carefully  gath-  ford  men  are  to  be  distin- 
ered  documents  might  be  re-  guished  from  all  others,  then 
ferred  with  equal  fittingness  there  must  be  some  character- 
to  Cambridge.  Even  the  cele-  istic  which  is  common  to  them 
brated  Clerk  of  Oxenforde,  all.  The  attempt  to  define 
drawn  by  Chaucer,  bears  no  that  characteristic  would  be 
distinguishing  mark.  The  Ox-  vain.  The  formula  is  indis- 
ford  Manner  is  not  apparent  coverable  which  shall  express 
in  him.  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  stroke 

of   last   year's   boat,    Professor 

aS   hiS  J°W6tt  and  the  eaPtain  of  next 

And     ladly  wold  he  lerne,  and  gladly  year'8    eleven-       That    sense    of 

teche."  intellectual   superiority,   which 

might  almost  be  called  "prig- 

These  lines  describe  the  gishness,"  and  which  has  been 
"  Clerk "  wherever  he  be  expressed  always  in  tone  and 
found,  and  he  might  with  gesture,  is,  we  believe,  of 
equal  probability  have  come  modern  growth  and  of  partial 
from  Cambridge  or  from  Paris,  survival.  It  seems  to  have 
Nor  do  the  famous  "  Char-  come  into  being  at  the  time  of 
acters"  of  Overbury,  Earle,  the  Oxford  movement,  when 
and  Saltonstall  bring  us  any  Oxford's  thought  and  Ox- 
nearer  to  a  definition.  By  an  ford's  argument  were  known 
accident  these  ingenious  au-  throughout  the  land.  A  cer- 
thors  write  of  Oxford  with  tain  self  -  consciousness,  a  cer- 
their  "Mere  and  Downright  tain  pride,  were  then  natural 
Scholars,"  their  "Pedants  and  and  pardonable.  Newman 
Pretenders  to  Learning  "  might  himself  was  perfectly  alive  to 
w  ,il  have  found  a  home  wher-  them.  "  I  can't  myself  make 
ever  scholarship  was  held  in  out,"  says  Charles  in  New- 
reverence.  In  brief,  a  careful  man's  '  Loss  and  Gain,'  quoted 
study  of  Mr  Hulton's  book  by  Mr  Hulton,  "how  an  Ox- 
has  not  revealed  to  us  any  ford  man  should  be  known 
trace  of  the  Oxford  Manner  from  another.  It  is  a  fearful 
in  the  past.  Does  it  exist,  thing,"  he  added  with  a  sigh, 
then,  in  the  present?  "that  we,  as  it  were,  exhale 
It  is  not  a  lofty  claim  that  ourselves  every  breath  we 
Mr  Hulton  makes.  That  there  draw."  To-day  he  would  have 
should  be  a  manner,  which  no  no  cause  to  sigh.  The  best  of 
alumnus  could  escape,  would  Oxford  men  and  the  best  of 
be  a  slur  upon  the  fair  fame  Cambridge  men  are  content  to 
of  Oxford.  It  is  no  part  of  be  themselves.  It  is  not  for 
a  University's  business  to  kill  them  to  walk  up  and  down 
individuality,  and  it  is  only  wearing  a  label  upon  their 
the  freshest  of  freshmen  or  breast.  They  recognise  that 
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their  University  is  not  a  Pro- 
crustean bed  to  which  they 
must  be  clipped  and  carved. 
They  keep  untouched  their 
own  shape,  their  own  individ- 
uality. Whatever  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  has  to  teach  they 
will  gladly  learn,  and  the  wis- 
est lesson  that  they  can  carry 
away  with  them  is  that  life  is 
something  better  than  a  mas- 
querade, that  it  is  more  use- 
ful as  well  as  more  sincere 
to  find  oneself  than  to  con- 
form to  a  standard,  even  of 
superiority. 

The  Oxford  Manner,  there- 
fore, is  a  superstition  which 
all  would  do  well  to  avoid.  It 
has  not  its  roots  fixed  in  the 
past ;  it  is  affected  for  the 
most  part  by  those  whose 
sense  of  the  picturesque  out- 
runs their  originality,  or  by 
those  who  can  never  get  over 
their  simple  pride  in  having 
been  at  a  University.  Mr 
Hulton's  theory,  which  in  New- 
man's day  perhaps  held  a  germ 
of  truth,  breaks  down  at  the 
first  touch  of  reality.  Ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  Oxford 
men  are  as  versatile  and  in- 
dependent as  any  others.  They 
do  not  remain  perpetual  un- 
dergraduates. We  would  not 
pay  the  many  excellent  Oxford 
men  of  our  acquaintance  the 
poor  compliment  of  pretending 
that  they  carry  the  mark  of 
their  origin  about  with  them, 
or  that  they  share  with  their 
fellows  an  easily  discovered 
common  factor.  But  there  is 
one  consideration  which  gives 
some  colour  to  Mr  Hulton's 
theory.  The  history  of  Oxford 
reveals  to  us  a  certain  gre- 
gariousness,  a  certain  love  of 


holding  views  in  common.  In 
other  words,  as  it  has  been 
often  said,  Oxford  is  the  home 
of  movements,  Cambridge  of 
men.  Why  this  should  be  we 
do  not  pretend  to  explain. 
Probably  it  is  the  result  of 
many  accidents.  Neither  the 
genius  loci  nor  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  fens  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  it.  Why  is  it 
that  all  the  poets  have  come 
from  Cambridge  ?  Doubtless 
because  they  were  sent  there  to 
be  educated.  That  is  all  that 
can  be  said,  and  it  seems  idle 
to  quarrel  with  the  results  of 
a  lottery.  At  any  rate,  the 
scholar's  first  duty  is  to  pre- 
serve his  individuality,  which- 
ever University  claim  him,  and 
to  remember  that  it  will  prove 
a  very  poor  solace  to  be  an 
Oxford  man  or  a  Cambridge 
man,  when  for  the  sake  of  a 
"  manner "  he  has  sacrificed 
the  privilege  of  being  a  man. 


In  Frederick  Greenwood, 
whose  death  we  record  with 
sincere  regret,  there  was  no 
touch  of  any  "manner."  What 
he  did  and  what  he  said  were 
all  his  own.  No  man  of  our 
time  owed  less  to  others  or  to 
opportunity  or  to  formal  edu- 
cation than  he.  His  natural 
genius  was  fostered  and  culti- 
vated by  himself.  He  became 
the  greatest  editor  of  his  time, 
because  he  had  the  twin  gifts 
of  literature  and  statesman- 
ship, which  make  up  the  great 
editor,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
And  as  we  look  back  to  his 
career,  we  value  it  the  more 
highly,  since  Frederick  Green- 
wood was  the  last  of  his  race. 
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The  Editor,  who  set  his  own 
stamp  upon  every  line  of  his 
paper,  who  used  his  forces  as 
he  thought  best,  who  was 
wholly  independent  of  the  pro- 
prietor on  the  one  side  and  of 
the  public  on  the  other,  has 
ceased  to  exist,  to  the  regret 
of  all  wise  men  and  with  in- 
finite loss  to  the  country.  But 
Greenwood  was  of  that  kind. 
He  stood  for  himself  and  his 
policy  against  the  world.  He 
wrote  always  with  knowledge, 
and  with  the  confidence  which 
knowledge  brings.  It  is  forty- 
five  years  ago  that  he  founded 
and  edited  'The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,'  the  journal  imagined 
by  Thackeray,  which  should  be 
"written  by  gentlemen  for 
gentlemen."  This  ideal  was 
modified  in  Greenwood's  mind 
by  the  memory  of  Canning's 
'  Anti  -  Jacobin,'  and  in  the 
event  'The  Pall  Mall  Gazette' 
represented  neither  Thackeray 
nor  Canning.  It  was  Fred- 
erick Greenwood,  in  taste  and 
policy,  made  concrete.  No 
better  staff  was  ever  got  to- 
gether in  the  office  of  a  news- 
paper. In  style  the  '  Gaz- 
ette' crossed  the  broad  line 
which  divides  journalism  from 
literature.  And  being  too 
good  for  the  public  taste,  it 
did  not  sell  at  first.  Then 
came  a  series  of  sensational 
articles,  which  set  all  the  town 
a-talking  and  made  the  fortune 
of  'The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.' 
The  balloon  was  already  aloft, 
as  Greenwood  used  to  say; 
there  wanted  only  a  knife  to 
out  the  string ;  and  that  knife 
was  applied  at  last.  Thence- 
forth the  balloon  sailed  away 
merrily  over  land  and  sea  until 


an  unforeseen  accident  brought 
it  to  ground. 

'  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  was 
followed  by  'The  St  James's 
Gazette,'  and  that  at  a  long 
interval  by  '  The  Anti- Jacobin,' 
a  weekly  review,  which  did  not 
attain  the  success  it  deserved. 
Meanwhile  Greenwood  had 
been  a  constant  contributor  to 
'The  National  Observer,'  and, 
as  we  record  with  pleasure,  to 
the  pages  of  this  magazine. 
It  was  as  a  controversialist  that 
he  shone  most  brilliantly.  His 
trenchant  style  and  his  com- 
mand of  epigram  made  him  a 
formidable  opponent ;  and  his 
profound  knowledge  of  affairs, 
especially  of  foreign  policy, 
rendered  his  aid  of  immense 
value  to  the  Tory  party.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  never  had  a  more 
loyal  supporter ;  and  as  Green- 
wood was  not  content  to  follow 
and  record,  but  urged  his 
views  upon  the  Government 
with  all  his  eloquence,  he  was 
at  once  an  inspirer  and  a 
champion.  The  unacknow- 
ledged influence  which  he 
wielded  with  his  pen  is  difficult 
to  estimate  at  this  hour.  Un- 
fortunately, the  writer  of  lead- 
ing articles  writes  his  name 
in  water.  But  Greenwood 
might  have  looked  back  to 
the  work  he  did  for  more 
than  twenty  strenuous  years 
with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
And  on  one  occasion  he 
played  a  part  upon  the  larger 
stage  of  politics  which  can 
neither  be  forgotten  nor  under- 
rated. It  was  due  to  his 
timely  intervention  that  the 
Tory  Government  purchased 
the  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal, 
purchase  which  not  only 
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strengthened  England's  posi- 
tion in  the  East,  but  which 
brings  to  -  day  more  than  a 
million  per  annum  into  the 
national  exchequer.  What 
other  journalist  of  our  time 
could  boast  the  performance  of 
so  conspicuous  a  service  done 
to  the  State? 

Frederick  Greenwood  was  an 
autocratic  editor.  He  took  a 
lofty  view  of  his  duties.  As 
we  have  said,  he  liked  to  im- 
press himself  upon  whatever 
journal  he  edited.  All  those 
who  were  privileged  to  serve 
under  him  will  remember  the 
minute  instructions  which  he 
delighted  to  give,  and  the  strict 
discipline  which  he  imposed 
upon  his  staff.  Without  in- 
struction and  without  discipline 
no  newspaper  can  achieve  a 
literary  or  political  success, 
and  the  success  of  the  two 
Gazettes  founded  by  Frederick 
Greenwood  was  due  entirely 
to  his  high  sense  of  what  an 
editor  should  do  and  be.  And 
he  possessed  one  other  invalu- 
able gift.  He  had  a  keen  eye 
for  beginners.  He  neglected 
nothing  which  should  enable 
him  to  discover  rising  talent. 


The  list  of  those  whom  he  in- 
vented or  discovered  is  a  long 
one.  We  all  know  the  debt 
of  timely  aid  and  generous 
appreciation  which  Richard 
Jefferies  owed  him.  Mr  Barrie 
has  himself  confessed  in  gener- 
ous terms  what  Greenwood  did 
for  him.  "He  invented  me," 
said  Mr  Barrie.  "  I  owe  almost 
everything  to  him."  Thus  it 
is  that  Frederick  Greenwood 
will  still  live  in  the  work  and 
in  the  affection  of  those  whom 
he  helped  and  encouraged.  It 
has  sometimes  been  said  that 
he  had  missed  the  recognition 
that  should  have  been  his,  and 
it  is  true  that  officials  passed 
him  by.  The  purchase  of  the 
Suez  Canal  shares  was  not 
rewarded,  even  by  an  order  or 
by  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his 
coat.  The  years  of  service 
which  he  gave  to  the  Tory 
party  seemed  at  the  last  to 
be  obscured  by  what  seemed 
to  many  a  change  of  front. 
But  Greenwood  was  great 
enough  to  dispense  with  order 
and  ribbons.  He  had  won 
the  honour  and  friendship  of 
the  best  men  of  his  time,  and 
was  content. 
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WHAT    WILL    THE    COUNTRY    SAY    TO    IT? 


THE  New  Year  opens  on  a 
prospect  of  almost  unparalleled 
interest,  and  on  a  political  situ- 
ation of  such  critical  gravity 
that  even  the  January  of  1832 
can  hardly  be  compared  with 
it.  To  understand  how  this  has 
come  about  it  is  only  necessary 
to  glance  over  the  last  four 
years  of  our  Parliamentary 
history.  From  the  first  entry 
of  the  present  Government 
upon  the  duties  of  administra- 
tion it  became  evident  that 
their  policy  was  controlled  by 
one  party,  which  knew  very 
well  what  it  wanted,  and  was 
determined  not  to  lose  the 
chance  which  an  accidental 
majority  in  Parliament  had 
placed  in  its  hands.  It  was 
now  or  never  with  the  Social- 
ists, and  the  Government  be- 
came their  tool.  Through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  legislation 
which  marked  the  chequered 
career  of  the  Radical  ministry, 
through  all  its  changes  and 
vacillations,  moved  the  steady 
purpose  of  one  power :  the 
removal  from  its  path  of  the 
one  institution  which  blocked 
the  road  to  revolution.  To 
provoke  a  quarrel  with  the 
House  of  Lords  was  the  ulterior 
object  of  all  the  extravagant 
measures  which  the  Govern- 
ment introduced,  only,  as  they 
well  knew,  to  be  rejected. 
Education  Bills,  Licensing  Bills, 
Irish  Land  Bills,  &c.,  were  all 
covertly  directed  to  this  one 
object.  The  process  was  called 
filling  up  the  cup. 


In  the  late  Parliament  a 
measure  was  introduced  not 
only  fraught  with  the  most 
mischievous  and  even  ruinous 
consequences  to  all  classes  of 
society,  especially  to  the  poorer, 
but  under  cover  of  the  financial 
flag  smuggling  in  political 
changes  of  an  advanced  re- 
volutionary type.  The  Bill 
merely  as  a  Money  Bill,  shame- 
ful as  it  was,  might  have 
carried  its  own  weight :  but 
it  was  too  bad  to  carry  double. 
A  scheme  of  confiscation, 
saddled  with  a  legislative 
fraud,  provoked  a  burst  of 
public  indignation.  It  was 
gallantly  contested  in  the 
Commons,  but  of  course  in 
vain.  The  House  of  Lords 
appealed  to  the  people. 

This  strictly  popular  action 
has  been  called  aristocratic 
arrogance.  And  the  people  are 
required  to  believe  that  to  in- 
vite their  opinion  is  an  insult. 
Of  course  no  such  monstrous 
proposition  as  this  could  be 
publicly  made  without  some 
semblance  of  an  argument  to 
throw  a  veil  over  it.  What 
the  authors  of  it  would  have 
us  think  is  this :  that  the 
people  having  chosen  this  Par- 
liament, to  question  the  decrees 
of  their  accredited  representa- 
tives is  to  question  their  own 
wisdom  and  their  own  fitness 
to  xercise  the  franchise. 

It  is  forgotten  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  constituencies 
are  not  what  they  once  were. 
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Governments  are  not  now  re- 
turned to  power  with  a  carte 
blanche.  Specific  issues,  some- 
times called  programmes,  are 
always  in  these  days  hung  up 
before  the  eyes  of  the  electors, 
and  their  choice  is  determined 
by  their  estimate  of  these.  The 
Socialist  principle  embodied 
in  the  Budget  formed  no  part 
of  the  Radical  programme  four 
years  ago.  The  Socialists  kept 
it  up  their  sleeve.  And  if  the 
country  doesn't  "go  for  that 
heathen  Chinee  "  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity,  we  shall 
be  greatly  mistaken. 

By  an  adroit  misuse  of  words, 
those  who  are  defending  the 
existing  Constitution  and 
vindicating  popular  rights  are 
charged  with  violating  both. 
The  sophistry  is  so  ludicrously 
transparent  that  we  will  not 
do  the  Government  the  injustice 
of  supposing  that  they  are  not 
perfectly  aware  of  it.  That 
is  a  matter  they  must  settle 
with  their  own  consciences,  if 
they  have  any.  What  the 
Lords  say  is  simply  this, 
that  they  do  not  pretend  to 
direct  the  financial  policy  of 
the  country,  but  only  to  provide 
that  the  people  shall  not  have 
a  scheme  thrust  upon  them 
pauperising  industry,  paralys- 
ing trade,  and  driving  away 
capital,  without  any  voice  in 
the  matter,  or  without  a  fight 
for  it,  if  they  choose  to  make 
one. 

That  the  Constitutional  right 
of  the  House  of  Lords  either  to 
amend  or  to  reject  a  Money 
Bill  has  never  been  denied 
by  the  House  of  Commons  is 
now  generally  acknowledged. 


Unanswerable  Constitutional 
authorities  have  been  cited  in 
support  of  this  right,  and  to 
these  we  may  add  the  authority 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  quoted  by 
ourselves  last  March  :  "  I  doubt 
whether  we  could  safely  fight 
a  battle  against  the  Lords  on 
the  ground  that  alteration  on 
a  Money  Bill  by  the  Lords  was 
unconstitutional  [Peel's  italics]. 
I  rather  think  that  the  Com- 
mons, whenever  a  conference 
takes  place  with  the  Lords  in 
consequence  of  an  altered 
Money  Bill,  avoid  denial  of  the 
power  of  the  Lords,  though 
they  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the 
alteration"  (Peel  to  Welling- 
ton, June  9th,  1846).  At  what 
emergencies  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Upper  Chamber  to  exercise 
this  right,  the  Lords  must  de- 
cide for  themselves.  But  that 
they  do  possess  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  which  reduces  to 
nonsense  all  the  Liberal  rant 
about  a  breach  of  the  Consti- 
tution. But  we  should  make 
a  great  mistake,  of  which  Lord 
Rosebery,  Lord  Milner,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  Mr  Balfour 
have  alike  warned  us,  if  we 
allowed  the  question  to  stop 
there,  or  supposed  that  the 
whole  issue  turned  on  this 
particular  dispute.  There  is 
a  far  wider  and  more  serious 
question  lying  behind  and  be- 
yond this :  and  that  is,  not 
whether  the  Lords  have  a 
right  to  reject  Money  Bills, 
but  whether  the  Commons 
have  a  right  to  change  the 
Constitution. 

For  what  is  the  Constitu- 
tion? Obvious  as  the  truth 
is,  it  seems  often  forgotten  that 
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the  Constitution  rests  on  the  sovereign  to  dispense  with  this 
triple    foundation    of    Crown,  exercise  of  the  prerogative.     If 
Lords,    and    Commons.       The  no     such     intervening     power 
House  of  Lords  is  just  as  in-  existed,  the  people  would  only 
tegral  a  part   of   it   as  either  have  the  sovereign  to  look  to 
of  the  other  two.    Which,  then,  for   protection   against  a   tyr- 
is   the    unconstitutional  party  anny  such  as  it  would  always 
— those  who  would  destroy  an  be   in   the   power   of   a    single 
essential  organ  of  our  political  chamber    to    establish,    if    left 
system,    or    those    who    would  totally    uncontrolled.      If    the 
preserve    it?      It    is   perfectly  Crown   declined    the   responsi- 
ridiculous  for  the  Liberals,  the  bility    thus    thrown    upon    it, 
destructives,    to    pose    as    the  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
champions  of  the  Constitution,  vent   the  House   of   Commons 
and  to  charge  their  opponents  from    voting    itself    perpetual, 
with  the  breach  of  it.  or  from  lengthening  its  dura- 
There    is    nothing    in    this  tion  to  any  number  of  years  it 
world    so    good    but    what    it  pleased.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
might  be  better.     And  as  Mr  the  sovereign  did   not  decline 
Balfour  said  the  other  day,  it  it,  and  came  forward  to  arrest 
is  not  perhaps  beyond  the  re-  the  House  of  Commons  on  its 
sources    of    statesmanship     to  road  to  autocracy,   we  should 
devise  a  better   second   cham-  be  dangerously  near  a  collision 
ber.     But  at  present  we  have  which   it   is   not   agreeable  to 
the  House  of   Lords :  and  we  contemplate, 
are   inclined   to   say  with  the  But   if   such  is  likely  to  be 
lady  in  the  Laird  of  Cockpen,  the  result  of  a  single  chamber, 

there    is    scarcely    less    to    be 
"  Where  there's  ane  we'll  get  better,     f          •,     «  J  , 

there's  waur  we'll  get  ten;"  feared     from     a     sham     second 

chamber.      This   was   specially 

and  we  must  remember  that  pointed  out  by  Mr  Balfour. 
the  avowed  object  of  the  new  A  second  chamber,  retaining 
Social  -  Radical  alliance  is  not  only  a  nominal  veto  without 
to  mend  the  House  of  Lords,  the  power  of  enforcing  it, 
but  to  end  it.  The  necessity  would  be  worse  than  none  at 
for  a  second  chamber  has  been  all.  It  would  be  a  snare  to 
so  well  enforced  by  Mr  Balfour  the  unwary.  Its  inevitable 
and  Lord  Lansdowne,  fortified  tendency  would  be  to  create 
by  the  invaluable  testimony  of  a  feeling  of  false  security 
Mr  Bryce,  that  we  need  only  among  great  masses  of  the 
add  this— a  point  which  seems  people,  who  would  be  sure  to 
to  be  somewhat  overlooked,  mistake  the  shadow  for  the 
If  there  were  no  second  cham-  substance,  and  continue  to 
ber,  the  only  check  on  the  believe  that  whatever  the 
despotism  of  the  House  of  House  of  Commons  might  do 
Commons  would  be  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  put 
the  Crown.  At  present  the  it  all  right.  Of  the  slack- 
House  of  Lords  enables  the  ness  of  effort  thus  encouraged 
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among  all  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitutional party,  which  has 
not  been  without  its  bad 
effects  on  former  occasions,  the 
worst  consequences  may,  as 
long  as  the  House  of  Lords 
holds  its  own,  be  still  averted. 
But  with  an  Upper  House  in 
appearance  an  effective  safe- 
guard, but  in  reality  a  Court 
of  Registration,  it  would  be 
absolutely  fatal. 

The  present  House  of  Lords 
has  been  true  to  its  functions. 
It  has  accepted  its  responsi- 
bilities without  shrinking,  and 
done  its  duty  to  the  people 
undeterred  by  threats  which, 
if  not — as  they  probably  are — 
deserving  only  of  contempt, 
can  forebode  no  greater  injury 
to  its  character  or  authority 
than  would  have  been  caused 
by  the  confession  of  impotence. 
As  it  is  evident  that  neither 
the  Constitution  nor  the  Social 
order  has  anything  to  fear 
from  the  Conservatives,  it  is 
equally  plain  that  all  which 
the  Lords  have  to  guard 
against  must  proceed  from  the 
Radicals.  Hence  the  conclu- 
sion is  irresistible  that  there 
must  be  a  dominant  Conser- 
vative party  in  that  House 
if  it  is  to  fulfil  the  Consti- 
tutional functions  proper  to  it, 
even  on  the  limited  scale  pro- 
posed by  the  Government. 
Where  should  we  have  been 
without  it  at  this  very  mo- 
ment ?  It  is  only  in  grave 
emergencies  like  the  present 
that  the  veto  can  ever  be  in- 
voked. But  a  Conservative 
majority  must  be  kept  in  re- 
serve against  the  moment  when 
it  is. 


It  has  been  said  that  a  con- 
flict between  the  two  Houses 
being  at  some  time  inevitable, 
the  Lords  might  have  chosen 
a  more  favourable  ground  for 
deciding  it.  We  were  glad  to 
see  that  Lord  Lansdowne  dis- 
posed of  this  suggestion  in  a 
few  weighty  words,  so  much 
to  the  purpose  that  we  wonder 
at  the  truth  contained  in  them 
not  having  forced  itself  on  the 
attention  of  all  those  oppon- 
ents of  the  Budget  who  recom- 
mend delay.  Lord  Lansdowne 
asks  pertinently  whether,  if 
we  gave  the  Government  two 
years  more  of  office,  we  could 
ever  undo  what  they  have 
done,  or  prevent  what  they 
intend  to  do?  The  taxes,  he 
said,  had  come  to  stay.  To 
talk  of  repealing  them  in  the 
year  1911  is  absurd.  And 
when,  as  in  this  case,  "they 
are  to  be  facilitated  by  a  huge 
machinery,  a  huge  edifice  of 
bureaucratic  activity,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  host  of  new  posts 
and  appointments,  a  host  of 
new  vested  interests,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  the  taxes 
once  established  on  such  a 
system  are  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of."  In  addition 
to  this  we  must  remember 
that  the  power  of  the  Lords 
to  defeat  the  rest  of  the  rev- 
olutionary programme  which 
during  another  two  years  we 
should  have  to  anticipate, 
would  have  been  greatly  weak- 
ened by  surrender  on  the  pres- 
ent issue.  Its  practical  effect 
would  have  amounted  to  an 
admission  that  their  claim  to 
reject  Money  Bills  was  a 
blunder.  Its  moral  effect 
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would  have  been  far  greater. 
It  would  have  meant  that  the 
Peers  had  been  either  so  dis- 
honest as  to  set  up  a  claim 
which  they  knew  to  be  bad,  or 
so  ignorant  of  the  Constitution 
as  to  fancy  it  was  good. 

We  had  written  thus  far 
before  the  delivery  of  Mr 
Asquith's  address  at  the  Al- 
bert Hall,  or  the  publication 
of  Mr  Balfour's  manifesto  on 
the  following  morning.  It  will 
be  seen  that  we  had  already 
anticipated  the  principal  an- 
nouncements, on  the  strength 
of  which  the  Prime  Minister 
claims  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  But  there  are  two 
or  three  important  points  still 
to  be  noticed.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr  Asquith  seems  to 
think  that  he  is  offering  some- 
thing like  a  gracious  com- 
promise in  the  matter  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  must 
surely  know  tnat  it  is  per- 
fectly illusory.  To  say  that 
whatever  measure  is  carried  by 
the  House  of  Commons  must, 
if  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  nevertheless  become  law 
before  the  expiration  of  that 
Parliament,  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  abolishing  the  veto 
altogether.  The  veto  is  only 
reserved  as  a  means  of  giving 
the  British  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  their  senti- 
ments on  measures  not  origin- 
ally submitted  to  them.  But 
under  Mr  Asquith's  plan  every 
such  measure  would,  just  at 
the  very  moment  when  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion  appeared  to  have  ar- 
rived, be  snatched  from  their 
grasp!  It  would  indeed  be 


an  insult  to  the  British  peo- 
ple to  imagine  they  could  be 
taken  in  by  such  a  mockery 
as  this.  Yet  this  is  what 
Mr  Asquith  has  given  us  to 
understand  more  than  once, 
is  what  he  means  by  his 
so-called  "  limitation "  of  the 
veto.  Mr  Asquith  says  he 
does  not  wish  to  abolish  a 
second  chamber;  yet  how  can 
he  be  said  to  preserve  an  in- 
stitution who  ignores  the  final 
cause  of  its  existence  ? 

It  is  all  the  more  necessary 
to  unmask  this  barefaced  im- 
posture when  we  contemplate 
the  long  roll  of  Radical  legis- 
lation which  the  Prime  Minister 
unfolds  before  us.  No  one  has 
ever  questioned  Mr  Asquith's 
ingenuity  in  so  handling  a 
delicate  question  as  to  lead 
one  party  to  believe  that  he 
means  more  than  he  says,  and 
another  that  he  means  less. 
In  his  opening  remarks  on  the 
suffragettes  he  displayed  this 
very  useful  gift  with  a  skill 
which  less  adroit  politicians 
may  well  envy.  The  women 
now  can  hardly  denounce  him 
as  an  opponent.  Their  oppo- 
nents will  be  able  to  say  that 
he  was  only  throwing  a  sop 
to  Cerberus. 

Having  given  precedence  to 
the  ladies,  Mr  Asquith  dis- 
missed them  with  a  polite 
bow,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  more  serious  business 
of  the  evening.  Disestablish- 
ment is  to  be  granted  to  Wales, 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  and  a 
new  Land  Bill  and  a  new  Valu- 
ation Bill,  as  vicious  as  the  two 
rejected  ones,  are  to  be  restored 
to  Scotland.  For  England  Mr 
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Asquith  has  in  store  an  Educa- 
tion Bill,  the  same  as,  or  perhaps 
worse  than,  the  last,  which  our 
liberal-minded  Primate,  after 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  commonest  principles  of 
justice  to  the  Established 
Church,  was  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  repudiate.  The 
resurrection  of  the  Licensing 
Bill  will  strike  a  heavy  blow 
at  one  kind  of  property,  and 
the  promised  Reform  Bill  at 
another.  The  abolition  of 
Plural  voting  is  a  practical 
assertion  that  property  is  en- 
titled to  no  proportionate  voice 
in  the  election  of  a  Parliament, 
to  which  such  vast  interests 
representing  property  in  every 
shape  and  form  have  hitherto 
been  entrusted  with  perfect 
confidence,  but  which  would 
then  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a 
House  dominated  by  Socialism, 
and  with  no  appeal  from  its 
decrees.  Plural  voting  must 
"go,"  as  Mr  Asquith  would 
say,  before  the  Socialists  can 
have  quite  their  own  way  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Premier  wisely  abstained 
from  saying  anything  about  the 
Church  of  England.  He  per- 
haps thinks  he  has  got  enough 
on  his  hands  as  it  is;  and 
something,  too,  must  be  left 
for  another  day.  But  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  dis- 
establishment will  not  stop  at 
the  Welsh  border.  English 
Nonconformists  will  have  their 
pound  of  flesh.  If  they  help 
to  return  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  power,  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  Walpole's 
answer  to  the  Dissenters  after 


1734.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land may  be  indulged  as  the 
Cyclops  indulged  Ulysses,  when 
he  promised  to  devour  him  last. 

With  the  establishment  of 
Quinquennial  Parliaments,  Mr 
Asquith  may  naturally  con- 
clude that  his  work  is  done, 
and  that  he  may  seek  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family  for  that 
repose  and  peace  which  Mr  W. 
Churchill  and  Mr  Lloyd-George 
have  so  long  denied  him.  But 
in  taking  leave  of  the  Albert 
Hall,  we  should  call  more  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  restor- 
ation of  Home  Rule  to  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  Liberal 
advertisement.  Home  Rule  is 
now  again  alive  and  kicking 
at  the  door.  It  is  where  it 
was  in  1886,  when  Mr  Gladstone 
was  obliged  to  let  it  in.  Where 
Mr  Gladstone  failed  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Mr  Asquith  will  suc- 
ceed. We  may,  however,  just  re- 
mind the  agricultural  labourer 
that,  as  Home  Rule  will  cer- 
tainly make  Ireland  poorer,  the 
Irish  peasantry  will  flock  over 
to  England  in  increasing  num- 
bers, and  lower  the  demand  for 
native  labour  in  every  village 
in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  subject  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Mr  Balfour  endorsed 
all  that  we  have  said  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  article,  and 
on  many  previous  occasions 
also.  The  Budget  is  the  cul- 
minating point  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Upper  House  which 
has  been  maturing  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment, and  perhaps  longer :  and 
it  is  something  more  than  this, 
— it  is  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
spiracy against  popular  rights. 
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Its  promoters  desire  to  make 
the  House  of  Commons  inde- 
pendent, not  only  of  the  Lords, 
but  of  the  people. 

Mr  Balfour  sees  in  Social 
Reform  the  crying  problem  of 
the  age,  —  reform  which  shall 
deal  with  poverty  and  labour, 
and  the  causes  which  aggravate 
the  one  and  depress  the  other. 
The  Poor  Law  must  be  re- 
constructed, and  some  better 
methods  than  State-organised 
schemes  must  be  found  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed.  As 
he  very  truly  says  —  and  the 
remark  cannot  be  too  widely 
circulated  —  Government  may 
add  to  the  labour  -  supply 
by  making  it  more  available. 
They  may  increase  the  number 
of  workmen  seeking  for  em- 
ployers, but  they  will  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  employers 
seeking  for  workmen.  This  is 
the  real  problem,  and  it  can  only 
be  solved  by  encouraging  en- 
terprise, and  diffusing  a  feeling 
of  security  among  all  who  have 
capital  to  invest.  And  how  is 
this  feeling  to  be  created  ?  The 
Government  policy,  says  Mr 
Balfour,  is  producing  exactly 
the  reverse,  —  destroying  con- 
fidence and  credit ;  leading  all 
who  have  money  in  hand  to 
prefer  foreign  securities,  and 
diverting  the  capital  which, 
under  different  conditions, 
would  provide  for  our  own 
unemployed,  into  German  and 
American  pockets.  This  is 
a  statement  which  is  capable 
of  demonstration,  and  has  been 
demonstrated  repeatedly.  Nor 
is  this  all.  It  is  not  the 


labouring  man  only  who  suffers 
by  the  slackening  of  business. 
The  weakening  of  all  those 
guarantees  on  which  men  are 
accustomed  to  rely,  who  by 
dint  of  perseverance  and  self- 
denial  hope  to  build  up  large 
private  fortunes,  is  sapping  the 
energies  and  lowering  the 
character  of  the  English  middle 
classes,  the  backbone  of  our 
population  and  the  cradle  of 
our  wealth. 

To  take  only  the  narrowest 
view  of  Tariff  Reform,  it  is 
clear  that  it  must  at  all  events 
benefit  the  labouring  man.  If 
foreigners  ceased  to  undersell 
us,  home  production  would 
increase.  Home  production 
means  the  encouragement  of 
home  industries,  the  extension 
of  home  employment,  and  a 
growing  demand  for  labour. 
This,  as  far  as  the  working 
man  is  concerned,  is  the  case 
in  a  nutshell,  and  he  has  a 
concrete  example  in  Germany, 
where  pedantry  has  been  re- 
placed by  prosperity.1  No  con- 
ceivable rise  in  prices  could 
counterbalance  what  he  would 
gain  by  the  revival  of  trade  and 
agriculture.  It  is  most  desir- 
able that  this  truth  should  be 
brought  home  to  him,  both  in 
town  and  country,  by  every 
means  which  Tariff  Reformers 
have  at  their  command.  It 
should  be  put  before  him  in  as 
simple  a  form  as  possible.  He 
should  no  doubt  be  instructed 
as  to  the  agencies  through 
which  Tariff  Reform  would 
operate,  —  Colonial  preference, 
commercial  treaties,  and  so 


1  See  article,  "The  Development  of  Germany,"  in  present  number  of  ' Maga.' 
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forth, — but  his  eyes  should  be 
steadily  directed  to  the  great 
end  to  be  attained.  Let  him 
once  thoroughly  grasp  and 
realise  this,  and  we  ought  to 
be  sure  of  his  support. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
agricultural  labourer  would,  as 
a  rule,  respond  gratefully  to 
any  proposal  that  would  con- 
vert him  into  a  small  land- 
owner. Mr  Balfour,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  the  next  Unionist  Govern- 
ment on  the  land  question, 
attaches  great  value  to  owner- 
ship in  comparison  with  ten- 
ancy. The  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  systems  is  too  wide 
a  question  to  enter  upon  here. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
both.  But  the  Government 
preference  for  tenancy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  agri- 
cultural value.  The  choice  is 
purely  political.  The  extension 
of  ownership  in  land  would  be 
a  shock  to  the  Socialist  con- 
science, and  a  fatal  bar  to 
the  metamorphosis  which  that 
particular  kind  of  property  is 
designed  to  undergo.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  have  only  one  land- 
lord in  Great  Britain,  namely, 
the  State,  and  all  landowners, 
great  or  small,  to  be  its  ten- 
ants. To  plant  a  number  of 
small  freeholders  all  over  the 
country  would  effectually  de- 
feat this  charming  ideal,  and 
delay  perhaps  indefinitely  the 
coming  of  that  "new  earth" 
which  Mr  Lloyd  -  George  as- 
sumes to  be  at  hand — a  world  in 
which  there  will  be  no  dukes, 
and  in  which 

"  faiths  and  empires  gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream  ;" 


and  therefore  we  cordially 
approve  of  Mr  Balfour's 
policy,  especially  as  it  would 
be  carried  out  not  only  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
property,  but  with  the  con- 
current object  of  strengthen- 
ing the  territorial  interest,  in 
recognition  of  the  immense 
benefits  conferred  upon  the 
country,  as  Mr  Gladstone  once 
explained,  by  a  resident  landed 
aristocracy. 

Lord  Curzon  in  his  speech 
at  Oldham  on  the  15th  of  last 
month  quoted  the  dictum  of 
M.  Renan,  that  "  all  civilisation 
has  been  the  work  of  aristoc- 
racies." Those  who  start  at 
the  assertion  should  read  the 
book,  '  La  Reforme  intellec- 
tuelle  et  morale.'  What  was 
true  of  France  is  certainly  no 
less  true,  as  Lord  Curzon  shows, 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  eye  of  the  Socialist 
these  benefits  are  curses.  If 
they  are  told  of  the  breaking 
up  of  great  establishments  by 
the  load  of  taxation,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  numerous 
labourers  engaged  in  them, 
they  have  a  ready  answer. 
The  Duke  would  have  to  dis- 
miss so  many  work  -  people, 
would  he?  How  should  we 
provide  for  them,  say  you? 
Why,  by  seizing  the  Duke's 
estate,  to  be  sure,  and  divid- 
ing it  among  them.  This  is 
the  goal  towards  which  the 
Socialists  are  working.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Mr  Balfour,  and 
Lord  Curzon  all  see  it  as  clearly 
as  Lord  Rosebery  did.  The  hour 
has  arrived,  we  understand, 
when  England  must  change 
her  nature :  throw  off  her  tra- 
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ditions  and  her  character  like 
a  worn  -  out  garment,  forget 
her  great  and  glorious  past, 
and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
Socialists  to  learn  a  new  lesson 
and  begin  a  new  history.  Our 
political  Constitution  is  a  cum- 
brous machine  only  fit  for 
firewood,  our  social  arrange- 
ments are  degrading  supersti- 
tions, our  family  life  and  our 
domestic  sanctities  must  all  be 
abandoned,  if  we  would  eman- 
cipate ourselves  from  the 
tyrannies  of  property  and 
morality  and  emerge  into  the 
happy  freedom  reserved  for  the 
Socialist  elect. 

There  are  two  classes  to  be 
appealed  to  against  the  power- 
ful conspiracy  described  by  Mr 
Balfour — the  educated  classes 
who  know  what  Socialism  is, 
and  the  danger  with  which 
society  is  threatened  by  its 
ultimate  success;  and  the  less 
instructed  classes,  who  very 
naturally  are  bound  to  think 
more  of  their  immediate  mate- 
rial interests.  We  draw  no 
hard-and-fast  line  between  the 
two.  We  are  very  well  aware 
that  among  our  peasantry  and 
artisans  are  to  be  found  the 
same  sympathies,  and  the  same 
appreciation  of  our  social  order, 
as  animate  those  above  them. 
But  it  is  only  natural  that 
with  those  whose  life  is  a 
daily  struggle  to  secure  the 
means  of  subsistence,  such 
considerations  should  take  a 
second  place  in  their  political 
calculation. 

Should  the  Conservative  and 
Unionist  party  be  returned  to 
power,  the  working  man  is 
promised  three  things  which 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr  Balfour  will  lose  no  time 
in  accomplishing.  These  are — . 
Tariff  Reform,  of  the  results 
of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  It  means  higher 
wages  and  more  employment, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
rise  in  prices  which  could 
possibly  ensue.  Secondly,  there 
will  be  a  change  in  the  poor 
law,  which  will  rob  it  of  much 
of  its  harshness,  and  provide 
relief  for  the  aged  and  deserv- 
ing poor  on  more  generous  and 
sympathetic  terms  than  have 
hitherto  prevailed.  Thirdly,  a 
Conservative  Government  will 
enable  every  agricultural  lab- 
ourer as  he  goes  forth  to  his 
work  in  the  morning  to  feel 
that  it  only  rests  with  himself 
to  become  a  small  farmer  and 
live  on  his  own  land. 

But  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed have  many  interests  in 
common  which  are  alike  threat- 
ened by  these  apostles  of  the 
new  faith.  Both  alike  are 
interested  in  the  security  of 
that  capital  out  of  which 
the  workman's  wages  are  paid. 
Both  alike  are  interested 
in  the  question  of  religious 
teaching  :  all  Church  people, 
both  rich  and  poor,  desiring 
that  their  children  shall  be 
placed  in  no  worse  position 
than  the  children  of  Noncon- 
formists, and  that  they  shall 
be  educated  in  the  religion  of 
their  parents  by  teachers  who 
sincerely  believe  in  it.  Both 
alike  must  most  earnestly  de- 
sire that  the  country  should  be 
placed  beyond  all  risk  of  in- 
vasion, and  that  our  national 
defences  should  be  in  the  hands 
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of  men  who  recognise  the  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  upon 
the  rulers  of  the  British  islands. 
Towns  and  villages,  farms  and 
factories  burned  to  the  ground 
or  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins ; 
banks  and  shops  plundered  of 
their  contents,  and  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses  swept  into  the  in- 
vaders' net — are  spectacles  so 
remote  from  the  experience,  of 
the  British  workman  that  he 
can  scarcely  believe  in  their 


possibility.  Let  him  beware 
that  he  is  not  some  day 
awakened  to  a  dreadful  sense 
of  their  reality. 

The  Government  present 
themselves  to  the  people  arm- 
in-arm  with  Socialism,  boast- 
ing of  the  mischief  they  have 
already  done,  and  even  now 
preparing  for  more.  We  have 
Mr  Balf our's  warning  —  and 
Lord  Rosebery's.  What  will 
the  country  say  to  it? 
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A     LUCID     INTERVAL. 
I. 

To  adopt  the  opening  words  events  in  this  tale.  I  was  also 

of  a  more  famous  tale,  "The  taken  into  her  confidence 

truth  of  this  strange  matter  during  the  terrible  fortnight 

is  what  the  world  has  long  which  intervened  between 

been  looking  for."  The  events  them.  Like  everybody  else, 

which  I  propose  to  chronicle  I  was  hopelessly  in  the  dark, 

were  known  To  perhaps  a  and  could  only  accept  what 

hundred  people  in  London  happened  as  a  divine  inter- 

whose  fate  brings  them  into  position.  My  first  clue  came 

contact  with  politics.  The  when  James,  the  Caerlaverocks' 

consequences  were  apparent  second  footman,  entered  my 

to  all  the  world,  and  for  one  service  as  valet,  and  being  a 

hectic  fortnight  tinged  the  cheerful  youth  chose  to  gossip 

soberest  newspapers  with  while  he  shaved  me.  I  checked 

saffron,  drove  more  than  one  him,  but  he  babbled  on,  and 

worthy  election  agent  to  an  I  could  not  choose  but  learn 

asylum,  and  sent  whole  batches  something  about  the  disposi- 

of  legislators  to  Continental  tion  of  the  Caerlaverock  house- 

"  cures."  But  no  reasonable  hold  below-stairs.  I  learned — 

explanation  of  the  mystery  has  what  I  knew  before — that  his 

been  forthcoming  until  now,  lordship  had  an  inordinate  love 

when  a  series  of  chances  gave  for  curries,  a  taste  acquired 

the  key  into  my  hands.  during  some  troubled  years  as 

Lady  Caerlaverock  is  my  Indian  Viceroy.  I  had  often 

aunt,  and  I  was  present  at  eaten  that  admirable  dish  at 

the  two  remarkable  dinner-  his  table,  and  fcad  heard  him 

parties  which  form  the  main  boast  of  the  skill  of  the  Indian 
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cook  who  prepared  it.  James, 
it  appeared,  did  not  hold  with 
the  Orient  in  the  kitchen. 
He  described  the  said  Indian 
gentleman  as  a  "nigger,"  and 
expressed  profound  distrust  of 
his  ways.  He  referred  darkly 
to  the  events  of  the  year  before, 
which  in  some  distorted  way 
had  reached  the  servants'  ears. 
"  We  always  thought  as  'ow  it 
was  them  niggers  as  done  it," 
he  declared ;  and  when  I  ques- 
tioned him  on  his  use  of  the 
plural,  admitted  that  at  the 
time  in  question  "there  'ad 
been  more  nor  one  nigger 
'anging  about  the  kitchen." 

Pondering  on  these  sayings, 
I  asked  myself  if  it  were  not 
possible  that  the  behaviour  of 
certain  eminent  statesmen  was 
due  to  some  strange  devilry  of 
the  East,  and  I  made  a  vow  to 
abstain    in     future    from    the 
Caerlaverook  curries.     But  last 
month    my    brother    returned 
from    India,    and    I    got    the 
whole  truth.     He  was  staying 
with  me  in    Scotland,  and   in 
the    smoking-room     the    talk 
turned    on    occultism    in    the 
East.       I    declared    myself    a 
sceptic,  and  George  was  stirred. 
He   asked   me   rudely   what   I 
knew  about  it,  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  startling  confession 
of    faith.      He    was    cross-ex- 
amined   by    the     others,     and 
retorted  with  some  of  his  ex- 
periences.  Finding  an  incredul- 
ous audience,  his  tales  became 
more  defiant,   until  he  capped 
them  all  with   one   monstrous 
yarn.     He  maintained  that  in 
a  Hindu  family  of  his  acquaint- 
ance there  had  been  transmitted 
the  secret  of   a  drug,   capable 
of  altering  a  man's  whole  tem- 


perament   until    the    antidote 

was   administered.      It   would 

turn  a  coward  into  a  bravo,  a 

miser  into  a  spendthrift,  a  rake 

into    a   fakir.       Then,   having 

delivered  his  manifesto,  he  got 

up  abruptly  and  went  to  bed. 

I  followed  him  to  his  room, 

for  something  in  the  story  had 

revived  a  memory.     By  dint  of 

much     persuasion    I    dragged 

from    the     somnolent    George 

various  details.     The  family  in 

question    were    Beharis,   large 

landholders  dwelling  near  the 

Nepal  border.     He  had  known 

old  Ram  Singh  for  years,  and 

had  seen  him  twice  since   his 

return  from  England.     He  got 

the  story  from  him,  under  no 

promise    of     secrecy,    for    the 

family  drug  was  as  well  known 

in   the    neighbourhood   as   the 

nine   incarnations  of   Krishna. 

He   had   no    doubt   about   the 

truth  of  it,  for  he  had  positive 

proof.      "And   others    besides 

me,"  said   George.      "Do   you 

remember  when  Vennard  had 

a    lucid    interval   a   couple   of 

years  ago  and  talked  sense  for 

once?       That    was    old    Ram 

Singh's  doing,  for  he  told  me 

about  it." 

Three  years  ago  it  seems  the 
Government  of  India  saw  fit  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  in- 
quire into  land  tenure  on  the 
Nepal  border.  Some  of  the 
feudal  Rajahs  had  been  "birs- 
ing  yont,"  like  the  Breadal- 
banes,  and  the  smaller  zemin- 
dars were  gravely  disquieted. 
The  result  of  the  commission 
was  that  Ram  Singh  had  his 
boundaries  rectified,  and  lost  a 
mile  or  two  of  country  which 
his  hard  -  fisted  fathers  had 
won.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
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rights  of  the  matter,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  Earn 
Singh's  dissatisfaction.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  law  courts,  but 
failed  to  upset  the  commission's 
finding,  and  the  Privy  Council 
upheld  the  Indian  judgment. 
Thereupon  in  a  flowery  and 
eloquent  document  he  laid  his 
case  before  the  Viceroy,  and 
was  told  that  the  matter  was 
closed.  Now  Ram  Singh  came 
of  a  fighting  stock,  so  he 
straightway  took  ship  to  Eng- 
land to  petition  the  Crown. 
He  petitioned  Parliament,  but 
his  petition  went  into  the  bag 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair, 
from  which  there  is  no  return. 
He  petitioned  the  King,  but 
was  courteously  informed  that 
he  must  approach  the  Depart- 
ment concerned.  He  tried  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  had  an  interview  with 
Abinger  Vennard,  who  was 
very  rude  to  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  mortally  insulting 
the  feudal  aristocrat.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  was  warned  off  by  a 
harassed  private  secretary. 
The  handful  of  members  of 
Parliament  who  make  Indian 
grievances  their  stock-in-trade 
fought  shy  of  him,  for  indeed 
Ram  Singh's  case  had  no  sort 
of  platform  appeal  in  it,  and 
his  arguments  were  flagrantly 
undemocratic.  But  they  sent 
him  to  Lord  Caerlaverock,  for 
the  ex -viceroy  loved  to  be 
treated  as  a  kind  of  consul- 
general  for  India.  But  this 
Protector  of  the  Poor  proved  a 
brokan  reed.  He  told  Ram 
Singh  flatly  that  he  was  a 
belated  feudalist,  which  was 
true ;  and  implied  that  he  was 


a  land-grabber,  which  was  not 
true,  Ram  Singh  having  only 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  fore- 
bears' enterprise.  Deeply  in- 
censed, the  appellant  shook  the 
dust  of  Caerlaverock  House 
from  his  feet,  and  sat  down  to 
plan  a  revenge  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment which  had  wronged 
him.  And  in  his  wrath  he 
thought  of  the  heirloom  of  his 
house,  the  drug  which  would 
change  men's  souls. 

It  happened  that  Lord  Caer- 
laverock's  cook  came  from  the 
same  neighbourhood  as  Ram 
Singh.  This  cook,  Lai  Mu- 
hammad by  name,  was  one  of 
a  large  poor  family,  hangers-on 
of  Ram  Singh's  house.  The 
aggrieved  landowner  summoned 
him,  and  demanded  as  of  right 
his  humble  services.  Lai  Mu- 
hammad, who  found  his  berth 
to  his  liking,  hesitated,  quib- 
bled, but  was  finally  over- 
borne. He  suggested  a  fee  for 
his  services,  but  hastily  with- 
drew when  Ram  Singh  sketched 
a  few  of  the  steps  he  proposed 
to  take  on  his  return  by  way 
of  punishing  Lai  Muhammad's 
insolence  on  Lai  Muhammad's 
household.  Then  he  got  to 
business.  There  was  a  great 
dinner  next  week — so  he  had 
learned  from  Jephson,  the  butler 
— and  more  than  one  member 
of  the  Government  would  hon- 
our Caerlaverock  House  by  his 
presence.  With  deference  he 
suggested  this  as  a  fitting  occa- 
sion for  the  experiment,  and 
Ram  Singh  was  pleased  to 
assent. 

I  can  picture  these  two  hold- 
ing their  meetings  in  the  South 
Kensington  lodgings  where 
Ram  Singh  dwelt.  We  know 
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from  James,  the  second  foot- 
man, that  they  met  also  at 
Caerlaverook  House,  no  doubt 
that  Ram  Singh  might  make 
certain  that  his  orders  were 
duly  obeyed.  I  can  see  the 
little  packet  of  clear  grains — 
I  picture  them  like  small 
granulated  sugar  —  added  to 


the  condiments,  and  soon  dis- 
solved out  of  sight.  The 
deed  was  done :  the  cook 
returned  to  Bloomsbury  and 
Earn  Singh  to  Gloucester 
Road,  to  await  with  the 
patient  certainty  of  the  East 
the  consummation  of  a  great 
vengeance. 


II. 


My  wife  was  at  Kissingen, 
and  I  was  dining  with  the 
Caerla verocks  en  gargon.  When 
I  have  not  to  wait  upon  the 
adornment  of.  the  female  person 
I  am  a  man  of  punctual  habits, 
and  I  reached  the  house  as  the 
hall-clock  chimed  the  quarter- 
past.  My  poor  friend,  Tommy 
Deloraine,  arrived  along  with 
me,  and  we  ascended  the  stair- 
case together.  I  call  him  "  my 
poor  friend,"  for  at  the  moment 
Tommy  was  under  the  weather. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
a  marquis,  and  a  very  rich  one, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  in 
love  with  Claudia  Barriton. 
Neither  circumstance  was  in 
itself  an  evil,  but  the  combina- 
tion made  for  tragedy.  For 
Tommy's  twenty-five  years  of 
healthy  manhood,  his  cleanly- 
made  upstanding  figure,  his 
fresh  countenance  and  cheerful 
laugh,  were  of  no  avail  in  the 
lady's  eyes  when  set  against 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  idle 
peer.  Miss  Claudia  was  a 
charming  girl,  with  a  notable 
bee  in  her  bonnet.  She  was 
burdened  with  the  cares  of  the 
State,  and  had  no  patience  with 
any  one  who  took  them  lightly. 
To  her  mind  the  social  fabric 
was  rotten  beyond  repair,  and 


her  purpose  was  frankly  de- 
structive. I  remember  some  of 
her  phrases :  "A  bold  and 
generous  policy  of  social  ameli- 
oration ; "  "  The  development 
of  a  civic  conscience;"  "A 
strong  hand  to  lop  off  decay- 
ing branches  from  the  trunk 
of  the  State."  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  her  creed,  but  I 
objected  to  its  practical  work- 
ing when  it  took  the  shape  of 
an  inhuman  hostility  to  that 
devout  lover,  Tommy  Deloraine. 
She  had  refused  him,  I  believe, 
three  times,  with  every  circum- 
stance of  scorn.  The  first  time 
she  had  analysed  his  character, 
and  described  him  as  a  bundle 
of  attractive  weaknesses.  "The 
only  forces  I  recognise  are 
those  of  intellect  and  con- 
science," she  had  said,  "and 
you  have  neither."  The  second 
time — it  was  after  he  had  been 
to  Canada  on  the  staff — she 
spoke  of  the  irreconcilability  of 
their  political  ideals.  "You 
are  an  Imperialist,"  she  said, 
"and  believe  in  an  empire  of 
conquest  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few.  I  want  a  little  island 
with  a  rich  life  fo??,,  all." 
Tommy  declared  that  he  would 
become  a  Doukhobor  to  please 
her,  but  she  said  something 
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about  the  inability  of  Ethiop- 
ians to  change  their  skin. 
The  third  time  she  hinted 
vaguely  that  there  was 
"another."  The  star  of  Abin- 
ger  Vennard  was  now  blazing 
in  the  firmament,  and  she  had 
conceived  a  platonic  admira- 
tion for  him.  The  truth  is 
that  Miss  Claudia,  with  all  her 
cleverness,  was  very  young  and 
rather  silly. 

Caerlaverock  was  stroking 
his  beard,  his  legs  astraddle  on 
the  hearthrug,  with  something 
appallingly  viceregal  in  his  air, 
when  Mr  and  Mrs  Alexander 
Cargill  were  announced.  The 
Home  Secretary  was  a  joy  to 
behold.  He  had  the  face  of 
an  elderly  and  pious  book- 
maker, and  a  voice  in  which 
lurked  the  indescribable  Scotch 
quality  of  "unction."  When 
he  was  talking  you  had  only 
to  shut  your  eyes  to  imagine 
yourself  in  some  lowland  kirk 
on  a  hot  Sabbath  morning. 
He  had  been  a  distinguished 
advocate  before  he  left  the  law 
for  politics,  and  had  swayed 
juries  of  his  countrymen  at  his 
will.  The  man  was  extra- 
ordinarily efficient  on  a  plat- 
form. There  were  unplumbed 
depths  of  emotion  in  his  eye, 
a  juicy  sentiment  in  his  voice, 
an  overpowering  tenderness  in 
his  manner,  which  gave  to 
politics  the  glamour  of  a  re- 
vival meeting.  He  wallowed 
in  obvious  pathos,  and  his 
hearers,  often  unwillingly, 
wallowed  with  him.  I  have 
never  listened  to  any  orator  at 
onoe  so  offensive  and  so  horribly 
effective.  There  was  no  appeal 
too  base  for  him,  and  none  too 
august :  by  some  subtle  alchemy 


he  blended  the  arts  of  the 
prophet  and  the  fishwife.  He 
had  discovered  a  new  kind  of 
language.  Instead  of  "the 
hungry  millions,"  or  "the 
toilers,"  or  any  of  the  numer- 
ous synonyms  for  our  masters, 
he  invented  the  phrase,  "  Goad's 
people."  "I  shall  never  rest," 
so  ran  his  great  declaration, 
"till  Goad's  green  fields  and 
Goad's  clear  waters  are  free  to 
Goad's  people."  I  remember 
how  on  this  occasion  he  pressed 
my  hand  with  his  famous 
cordiality,  looked  gravely  and 
earnestly  into  my  face,  and 
then  gazed  sternly  into 
vacancy.  It  was  a  fine  picture 
of  genius  descending  for  a 
moment  from  his  hill-top  to 
show  how  close  he  was  to 
poor  humanity. 

Then  came  Lord  Mulross,  a 
respectable  troglodytic  peer, 
who  represented  the  one  slug- 
gish element  in  a  swiftly 
progressing  Government.  He 
was  an  oldish  man  with 
bushy  whiskers  and  a  reputed 
mastery  of  the  French  tongue. 
A  Whig,  who  had  never 
changed  his  creed  one  iota,  he 
was  highly  valued  by  the 
country  as  a  sober  element  in 
the  nation's  councils,  and  en- 
dured by  the  Cabinet  as 
necessary  ballast.  He  did  not 
conceal  his  dislike  for  certain 
of  his  colleagues,  notably  Mr 
Vennard  and  Mr  Cargill. 

When  Miss  Barriton  arrived 
with  her  step-mother  the  party 
was  almost  complete.  She 
entered  with  an  air  of  apolo- 
gising for  her  prettiness.  Her 
manner  with  old  men  was 
delightful,  and  I  watched  with 
interest  the  unbending  of  Caer- 
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laverock  and  the  simplifying 
of  Mr  Cargill  in  her  presence. 
Deloraine,  who  was  talking 
feverishly  to  Mrs  Cargill, 
started  as  if  to  go  and  greet 
her,  thought  better  of  it,  and 
continued  his  conversation. 
The  lady  swept  the  room  with 
her  eye,  but  did  not  acknow- 
ledge his  presence.  She  floated 
off  with  Mr  Cargill  to  a  win- 
dow-corner, and  metaphoric- 
ally sat  at  his  feet.  I  saw 
Deloraine  saying  things  be- 
hind his  moustache,  while  he 
listened  to  Mrs  Cargill's  new 
cure  for  dyspepsia. 

Last  of  all,  twenty  minutes 
late,  came  Abinger  Vennard. 
He  made  a  fine  stage  entrance, 
walking  swiftly  with  a  lower- 
ing brow  to  his  hostess,  and 
then  glaring  fiercely  round  the 
room  as  if  to  challenge  criti- 
cism. I  have  heard  Deloraine, 
in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
describe  him  as  a  "Pre- 
Raphaelite  attorney,"  but 
there  could  be  no  denying  his 
good  looks.  He  had  a  bad, 
loose  figure,  and  a  quantity  of 
studiously  neglected  hair,  but 
his  face  was  the  face  of  a 
young  Greek.  A  certain  kind 
of  political  success  gives  a 
man  the  manners  of  an  actor, 
and  both  Vennard  and  Cargill 
bristled  with  self-consciousness. 
You  could  see  it  in  the  way 
they  patted  their  hair,  squared 
their  shoulders,  and  shifted 
their  feet  to  positions  loved 
by  sculptors. 

"Well,  Yennard,  what's  the 
news  from  the  House?"  Caer- 
laverock  asked. 

"Simpson  is  talking,"  said 
Vennard  wearily.  "  He  at- 
tacks me,  of  course.  He  says 


he  has  lived  forty  years  in 
India — as  if  that  mattered ! 
When  will  people  recognise 
that  the  truths  of  democratic 
policy  are  independent  of  time 
and  space  ?  Liberalism  is  a 
category,  an  eternal  mode  of 
thought,  which  cannot  be  over- 
thrown by  any  trivial  happen- 
ings. I  am  sick  of  the  word 
*  facts.'  I  long  for  truths." 

Miss  Barriton's  eyes  bright- 
ened, and  Cargill  said,  "Ex- 
cellent." Lord  Mulross,  who 
was  a  little  deaf,  and  in  any 
case  did  not  understand  the 
language,  said  loudly  to  my 
aunt  that  he  wished  there  was 
a  close  time  for  legislation. 
"The  open  season  for  grouse 
should  be  the  close  season  for 
politicians." 

And  then  we  went  down  to 
dinner. 

Miss  Barriton  sat  on  my  left 
hand,  between  Deloraine  and 
me,  and  it  was  clear  she  was 
discontented  with  her  position. 
Her  eyes  wandered  down  the 
table  to  Vennard,  who  had 
taken  in  an  American  duchess, 
and  seemed  to  be  amused  at 
her  prattle.  She  looked  with 
complete  disfavour  at  Delo- 
raine, and  turned  to  me  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

I  was  tactless  enough  to  say 
that  I  thought  there  was  a 
good  deal  in  Lord  Mulross's 
view. 

"Oh,  how  can  you?"  she 
cried.  "Is  there  a  close  season 
for  the  wants  of  the  people? 
It  sounds  to  me  perfectly 
horrible  the  way  you  talk  of 
government,  as  if  it  were  a 
game  for  idle  men  of  the 
upper  classes.  I  want  profes- 
sional politicians,  men  who 
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give  their  whole  heart  and 
soul  to  the  service  of  the 
State.  I  know  the  kind  of 
member  you  and  Lord  Delo- 
raine  like — a  rich  young  man 
who  eats  and  drinks  too  much, 
and  thinks  the  real  business  of 
life  is  killing  little  birds.  He 
travels  abroad  and  shoots  some 
big  game,  and  then  comes  home 
and  vapours  about  the  Empire. 
He  knows  nothing  about  real- 
ities, and  will  go  down  before 
the  men  who  take  the  world 
seriously." 

I  am  afraid  I  laughed,  but 
Deloraine,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing, was  in  no  mood  to  be 
amused. 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  quite 
fair  to  us,  Miss  Claudia,"  he 
said  slowly.  "  We  take  things 
seriously  enough,  the  things  we 
know  about.  We  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  know  about  every- 
thing, and  the  misfortune  is 
that  the  things  I  care  about 
don't  interest  you.  But  they 
are  important  enough  for  all 
that." 

"Hush,"  said  the  lady 
rudely.  "  I  want  to  hear  what 
Mr  Vennard  is  saying." 

Mr  Vennard  was  addressing 
the  dinner- table  as  if  it  were  a 
large  public  meeting.  It  was 
a  habit  he  had,  for  he  had  no 
mind  to  confine  the  pearls  of 
his  wisdom  to  his  immediate 
neighbours.  His  words  were 
directed  to  Caerlaverock  at  the 
far  end. 

"  In  my  opinion  this  craze 
for  the  scientific  standpoint  is 
not  merely  overdone,  —  it  is 
radically  vicious.  Human  des- 
tinies cannot  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  inert  objects  under 
the  microscope.  The  cold- 


blooded logical  way  of  treating 
a  problem  is  in  almost  every 
case  ,  the  wrong  way.  Heart 
and  imagination  to  me  are 
more  vital  than  intellect.  I 
have  the  courage  to  be  illog- 
ical, to  defy  facts  for  the  sake 
of  an  ideal,  .in  the  certainty 
that  in  time  facts  will  fall  into 
conformity.  My  creed  may  be 
put  in  the  words  of  Newman's 
favourite  quotation :  Non  in 
dialectica  complacuit  Deo  sal- 
vum  facere  populum  suum — 
Not  in  cold  logic  is  it  God's 
will  that  His  people  should 
find  salvation." 

"It  is  profoundly  true," 
sighed  Mr  Cargill,  and  Miss 
Claudia's  beaming  eyes  proved 
her  assent. 

The  moment  of  destiny, 
though  I  did  not  know  it,  had 
arrived.  The  entree  course  had 
begun,  and  of  the  two  entrees 
one  was  the  famous  Caerlaver- 
ock curry.  Now  on  a  hot  July 
evening  in  London  there  are 
more  attractive  foods  than 
curry  seven  times  heated,  more 
Indico.  I  doubt  if  any  guest 
would  have  touched  it,  had  not 
our  host  in  his  viceregal  voice 
called  the  attention  of  the 
three  Ministers  to  its  merits, 
while  explaining  that  under 
doctor's  orders  he  was  com- 
pelled to  refrain  for  a  season. 
The  result  was  that  Mulross, 
Cargill,  and  Vennard  alone  of 
the  men  partook  of  it.  Miss 
Claudia,  alone  of  the  women, 
followed  suit  in  the  fervour  of 
her  hero-worship.  She  ate  a 
mouthful,  and  then  drank 
rapidly  two  glasses  of  water. 

My  narrative  of  the  events 
which  followed  is  based  rather 
on  what  I  should  have  seen 
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than  on  what  I  saw.  I  had 
not  the  key,  and  missed  much 
which  otherwise  would  have 
been  plain  to  me.  For  ex- 
ample, if  I  had  known  the 
secret,  I  must  have  seen  Miss 
Claudia's  gaze  cease  to  rest 
upon  Vennard  and  the  ador- 
ation die  out  of  her  eyes.  I 
must  have  noticed  her  face 
soften  to  the  unhappy  Delo- 
raine.  As  it  was,  I  did  not 
remark  her  behaviour  till  I 
heard  her  say  to  her  neigh- 
bour— 

"Can't  you  get  hold  of  Mr 
Vennard  and  forcibly  cut  his 
hair?" 

Deloraine  looked  round  with 
a  start.  Miss  Barriton's  tone 
was  intimate  and  her  face 
friendly. 

"  Some  people  think  it  pic- 
turesque," he  said  in  serious 
bewilderment. 

"  Oh,  yes,  picturesque — like 
a  hairdresser's  young  man ! " 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  He  looks  as  if  he  had  never 
been  out  of  doors  in  his  life." 

Now,  whatever  the  faults  of 
Tommy's  appearance,  he  had  a 
wholesome  sunburnt  face,  and 
he  knew  it.  This  speech  of 
Miss  Barriton's  cheered  him 
enormously,  for  he  argued  that 
if  she  had  fallen  out  of  love 
with  Vennard's  looks  she  might 
fall  in  love  with  his  own.  Be- 
ing a  philosopher  in  his  way, 
he  was  content  to  take  what 
the  gods  gave,  and  ask  for  no 
explanations. 

I  do  not  know  how  their 
conversation  prospered,  for  my 
attention  was  distracted  by  the 
extraordinary  behaviour  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  Mr  Cargill 
had  made  himself  notorious  by 


his  treatment  of  "political" 
prisoners.  It  was  sufficient  in 
his  eyes  for  a  criminal  to  con- 
fess to  political  convictions  to 
secure  the  most  lenient  treat- 
ment and  a  speedy  release. 
The  Irish  patriot  who  cracked 
skulls  in  the  Scotland  Division 
of  Liverpool,  the  Suffragist 
who  broke  windows  and  the 
noses  of  the  police,  the  Social 
Democrat  whose  antipathy 
to  the  Tzar  revealed  itself  in 
assaults  upon  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy, the  "  hunger-marchers  " 
who  had  designs  on  the  British 
Museum, —  all  were  sure  of 
respectful  and  tender  hand- 
ling. He  had  announced  more 
than  once,  amid  tumultuous 
cheering,  that  he  would  never 
be  the  means  of  branding 
earnestness,  however  mistaken, 
with  the  badge  of  the  felon. 

He  was  talking,  I  recall,  to 
Lady  Lavinia  Dobson,  re- 
nowned in  two  hemispheres 
for  her  advocacy  of  women's 
rights.  And  this  was  what  I 
heard  him  say.  His  face  had 
suddenly  grown  flushed  and 
his  eye  bright,  so  that  he 
looked  liker  than  ever  to  a 
bookmaker  who  had  had  a 
good  meeting.  "No,  no,  my 
dear  lady,  I  have  been  a 
lawyer,  and  it  is  my  duty  in 
office  to  see  that  the  law,  the 
palladium  of  British  liberties,  is 
kept  sacrosanct.  The  law  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  I 
intend  that  it  shall  be  no 
respecter  of  creeds.  If  men  or 
women  break  the  laws  to  jail 
they  shall  go,  though  their  in- 
tentions were  those  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  We  don't 
punish  them  for  being  Social- 
ists or  Suffragists,  but  for 
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breaking  the  peace.  Why, 
goodness  me,  if  we  didn't,  we 
should  have  every  malefactor 
In  Britain  claiming  prefer- 
ential treatment  because  he 
was  a  Christian  Scientist  or  a 
Pentecostal  dancer." 

"Mr  Cargill,  do  you  realise 
what  you  are  saying  ? "  said 
Lady  Lavinia  with  a  scared 
face. 

"Of  course  I  do.  I  am  a 
lawyer,  and  may  be  presumed 
to  know  the  law.  If  any  other 
doctrine  were  admitted  the 
Empire  would  burst  up  in  a 
fortnight." 

"That  I  should  live  to  hear 
you  name  that  accursed 
name ! "  cried  the  outraged 
lady.  "  You  are  denying  your 
gods,  Mr  Cargill.  You  are 
forgetting  the  principles  of  a 
lifetime." 

Mr  Cargill  was  becoming 
excited,  and  exchanging  his 
ordinary  Edinburgh  -  English 
for  a  broader  and  more  effec- 
tive dialect. 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  good  wumman, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  know  my 
own  principles  best.  I  tell  ye 
I've  always  maintained  these 
views  from  the  day  when  I 
first  walked  the  floor  of  the 
Parliament  House.  Besides, 
even  if  I  hadn't,  I'm  surely  at 
liberty  to  change  if  I  get  more 
light.  Whoever  makes  a  fetish 
of  consistency  is  a  trumpery 
body  and  little  use  to  God  or 
man.  What  ails  ye  at  the 
Empire,  too?  Is  it  not  better 
to  have  a  big  country  than  a 
kailyard,  or  a  house  in  Gros- 
venor  Square  than  a  but-and- 
ben  in  Balham  ?  " 

Lady  Lavinia  folded  her 
hands.  "We  slaughter  our 


black  fellow  -  citizens,  we  fill 
South  Africa  with  yellow 
slaves,  we  crowd  the  Indian 
prisons  with  the  noblest  and 
most  enlightened  of  the  Indian 
race,  and  we  call  it  Empire- 
building  ! " 

"No,  we  don't,"  said  Mr 
Cargill  stoutly,  "we  call  it 
common-sense.  That  is  the 
penal  and  repressive  side  of 
any  great  activity.  D'ye 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  never 
give  your  maid  a  good  hear- 
ing? But  would  you  like  it 
to  be  said  that  you  spent  the 
whole  of  your  days  swearing 
at  the  wumman  ?  " 

"I  never  swore  in  my  life," 
said  Lady  Lavinia. 

"I  spoke  metaphorically," 
said  Mr  Cargill.  "If  ye  can- 
not understand  a  simple  meta- 
phor, ye  cannot  understand  the 
rudiments  of  politics." 

Picture  to  yourself  a  prophet 
who  suddenly  discovers  that 
his  God  is  laughing  at  him,  a 
devotee  whose  saint  winks  and 
tells  him  that  the  devotion  of 
years  has  been  a  farce,  and  you 
will  get  some  idea  of  Lady 
Lavinia's  frame  of  mind.  Her 
sallow  face  flushed,  her  lip 
trembled,  and  she  slewed  round 
as  far  as  her  chair  would  per- 
mit her.  Meanwhile  Mr  Car- 
gill,  redder  than  before,  went 
on  contentedly  with  his  dinner. 

I  was  glad  when  my  aunt 
gave  the  signal  to  rise.  The 
atmosphere  was  electric,  and 
all  were  conscious  of  it  save 
the  three  Ministers,  Deloraine, 
and  Miss  Claudia.  Vennard 
seemed  to  be  behaving  very 
badly.  He  was  arguing  with 
Caerlaverock  down  the  table, 
and  the  ex- Viceroy's  face  was 
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slowly  getting  purple.  When 
the  ladies  had  gone,  we  re- 
mained oblivious  to  wine  and 
cigarettes,  listening  to  this 
heated  controversy  which 
threatened  any  minute  to  end 
in  a  quarrel. 

The  subject  was  India,  and 
Vennard  was  discoursing  on 
the  follies  of  all  Viceroys. 

"Take  this  idiot  we've  got 
now,"  he  declared.  "He  ex- 
pects me  to  be  a  sort  of  wet 
nurse  to  the  Government  of 
India  and  do  all  their  dirty 
work  for  them.  They  know 
local  conditions,  and  they  have 
ample  powers  if  they  would 
only  use  them,  but  they  won't 
take  an  atom  of  responsibility. 
How  the  deuce  am  I  to  decide 
for  them,  when  in  the  nature 
of  things  I  can't  be  half  as 
well  informed  about  the 
facts!" 

"Do  you  maintain,"  said 
Caerlaverock,  stuttering  in  his 
wrath,  "  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  divest  itself  of 
responsibility  for  the  govern- 
ment of  our  great  Indian 
Dependency  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Vennard 
impatiently ;  "  of  course  we  are 
responsible,  but  that  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  the  fellows 
who  know  the  business  at  first 
hand  should  do  their  duty.  If 
I  am  the  head  of  a  bank  I  am 
responsible  for  its  policy,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  that  every 
local  bank  -  manager  should 
consult  me  about  the  solvency 
of  clients  I  never  heard  of. 
Faversham  keeps  bleating  to 
me  that  the  state  of  India  is 
dangerous.  Well,  for  God's 
sake  let  him  suppress  every 
native  paper,  shut  up  the 
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schools,  and  send  every  agi- 
tator to  the  Andamans.  I'll 
back  him  up  all  right.  But 
don't  let  him  ask  me  what  to 
do,  for  I  don't  know." 

"You  think  such  a  course 
would  be  popular  ? "  asked  a 
large,  grave  man,  a  newspaper 
editor. 

"Of  course  it  would,"  said 
Vennard  cheerily.  "  The  Brit- 
ish public  hates  the  idea  of 
letting  India  get  out  of  hand. 
But  they  want  a  lead.  They 
can't  be  expected  to  start  the 
show  any  more  than  I  can." 

Lord  Caerlaverock  rose  to 
join  the  ladies  with  an  air  of 
outraged  dignity.  Vennard 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  an- 
nounced that  he  must  get  back 
to  the  House. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  am 
going  to  do?"  he  asked.  "I 
am  going  down  to  tell  Simpson 
what  I  think  of  him.  He  gets 
up  and  prates  of  having  been 
forty  years  in  India.  Well,  I 
am  going  to  tell  him  that  it  is 
to  him  and  his  forty-year  lot 
that  all  this  muddle  is  due. 
Oh,  I  assure  you,  there's  going 
to  be  a  row,"  said  Vennard,  as 
he  struggled  into  his  coat. 

Mulross  had  been  sitting 
next  me,  and  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  leaving  town.  "  I  wish 
I  could,"  he  said,  "but  I  fear 
I  must  stick  on  over  the 
Twelfth.  I  don't  like  the 
way  that  fellow  Von  Kladow 
has  been  talking.  He's  up  to 
no  good,  and  he's  going  to 
get  a  flea  in  his  ear  before  he 
is  very  much  older." 

Cheerfully,  almost  hilari- 
ously, the  three  Ministers  de- 
parted, Vennard  and  Cargill  in 
a  hansom  and  Mulross  on  foot. 
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I  can  only  describe  the  condi- 
tion of  those  left  behind  as 
nervous  prostration.  We  looked 
furtively  at  each  other,  each 
afraid  to  hint  his  suspicions, 
but  all  convinced  that  a  sur- 
prising judgment  had  befallen 
at  least  two  members  of  his 
Majesty's  Government.  For 
myself  I  put  the  number  at 
three,  for  I  did  not  like  to 
hear  a  respected  Whig  Foreign 
Secretary  talk  about  giving 


the  Chancellor  of  a  friendly 
but  jealous  Power  a  flea  in 
his  ear. 

The  only  unperplexed  face 
was  Deloraine's.  He  whispered 
to  me  that  Miss  Barriton  was 
going  on  to  the  Alvanleys' 
ball,  and  had  warned  him  to 
be  there.  "  She  hasn't  been 
to  a  dance  for  months,  you 
know,"  he  said.  "I  really 
think  things  are  beginning  to 
go  a  little  better,  old  man." 


III. 


When  I  opened  my  paper 
next  morning  I  read  two 
startling  pieces  of  news.  Lord 
Mulross  had  been  knocked 
down  by  a  taxicab  on  his  way 
home  the  night  before,  and 
was  now  in  bed  suffering  from 
a  bad  shock  and  a  bruised 
ankle.  There  was  no  cause 
for  anxiety,  said  the  report, 
but  his  lordship  must  keep 
his  room  for  a  week  or  two. 

The  second  item,  which  filled 
leading  articles  and  overflowed 
into  "Political  Notes,"  was  Mr 
Vennard's  speech.  The  Secre- 
tary for  India  had  gone  down 
about  eleven  o'clock  to  the 
House,  where  an  Indian  debate 
was  dragging  out  its  slow 
length.  He  sat  down  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  and  took  notes, 
and  the  House  soon  filled  in 
anticipation  of  his  reply.  His 
"  tail " — progressive  young  men 
like  himself — were  there  in  full 
strength,  ready  to  cheer  every 
syllable  which  fell  from  their 
idol.  Somewhere  about  half- 
past  twelve  he  rose  to  wind 
up  the  debate,  and  the  House 
was  treated  to  an  unparalleled 


sensation.  He  began  with  his 
critics,  notably  the  unfortunate 
Simpson,  and,  pretty  much  in 
Westbury's  language  to  the 
herald,  called  them  silly  old 
men  who  did  not  understand 
their  silly  old  business.  But 
it  was  the  reasons  he  gave 
for  this  abuse  which  left  his 
followers  aghast.  He  attacked 
his  critics  not  for  being  satraps 
and  reactionaries,  but  because 
they  had  dared  to  talk  second- 
rate  Western  politics  in  con- 
nection with  India.  "  Have 
you  lived  for  forty  years  with 
your  eyes  shut,"  he  cried,  "  that 
you  cannot  see  the  difference 
between  a  Bengali,  married  at 
fifteen  and  worshipping  a 
pantheon  of  savage  gods,  and 
the  university-extension  young 
Radical  at  home.  There  is  a 
thousand  years  between  them, 
and  you  dream  of  annihilating 
the  centuries  with  a  little 
dubious  popular  science  !  " 
Then  he  turned  to  the  other 
critics  of  Indian  administra- 
tion— his  quondam  supporters. 
He  analysed  the  character  of 
these  "members  for  India" 
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with  a  vigour  and  acumen 
which  deprived  them  of  speech. 
The  East,  he  said,  had  had  its 
revenge  upon  the  West  by  mak- 
ing certain  Englishmen  babus. 
His  honourable  friends  had  the 
same  slipshod  minds,  and  they 
talked  the  same  pigeon-English, 
as  the  patriots  of  Bengal.  Then 
his  mood  changed,  and  he 
delivered  a  solemn  warning 
against  what  he  called  "  the 
treason  begotten  of  restless 
vanity  and  proved  incompet- 
ence." He  sat  down,  leaving 
a  House  deeply  impressed  and 
horribly  mystified. 

1  The  Times'  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it  at  all.  In 
a  weighty  leader  it  welcomed 
Mr  Vennard's  conversion,  but 
hinted  that  with  a  convert's 
zeal  he  had  slightly  overstated 
his  case.  '  The  Daily  Chronicle ' 
talked  of  "  nervous  break- 
down," and  suggested  "kindly 
forgetfulness  "  as  the  best 
treatment.  'The  Daily  News,' 
in  a  spirited  article  called 
"  The  Great  Betrayal,"  washed 
its  hands  of  Mr  Vennard  unless 
he  donned  the  white  sheet  of 
the  penitent.  Later  in  the 
day  I  got  'The  Westminster 
Gazette,'  and  found  an  ingeni- 
ous leader  which  proved  that 
the  speech  in  no  way  conflicted 
with  Liberal  principles,  and 
was  capable  of  a  quite  ordinary 
explanation.  Then  I  went  to 
see  Lady  Caerlaverock. 

I  found  my  aunt  almost  in 
tears. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  she 
cried.  "What  have  we  done 
that  we  should  be  punished  in 
this  awful  way  ?  And  to  think 
that  the  blow  fell  in  this 
house !  Caerlaverock — we  all 
—  thought  Mr  Vennard  so 


strange  last  night,  and  Lady 
Lavinia  told  me  that  Mr  Car- 
gill  was  perfectly  horrible.  I 
suppose  it  must  be  the  heat 
and  the  strain  of  the  session. 
And  that  poor  Lord  Mulross, 
who  was  always  so  wise, 
should  be  stricken  down  at 
this  crisis ! " 

I  did  not  say  that  I  thought 
Mulross's  accident  a  merciful 
dispensation.  I  was  far  more 
afraid  of  him  than  of  all  the 
others,  for  if  with  his  reputa- 
tion for  sanity  he  chose  to  run 
amok,  he  would  be  taken 
seriously.  He  was  better  in 
bed  than  affixing  a  flea  to  Von 
Kladow's  ear. 

"  Caerlaverock  was  with  the 
Prime  Minister  this  morning," 
my  aunt  went  on.  "He  is 
going  to  make  a  statement  in 
the  Lords  to-morrow  to  try  to 
cover  Mr  Vennard's  folly.  They 
are  very  anxious  about  what 
Mr  Cargill  will  do  to-day.  He 
is  addressing  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Young  Liberals  at 
Oldham  this  afternoon,  and 
though  they  have  sent  him  a 
dozen  telegrams  they  can  get 
no  answer.  Caerlaverock  went 
to  Downing  Street  an  hour  ago 
to  get  news." 

There  was  the  sound  of  an 
electric  brougham  stopping  in 
the  square  below,  and  we  both 
listened  with  a  premonition  of 
disaster.  A  minute  later  Caer- 
laverock entered  the  room,  and 
with  him  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  cheerful,  eupeptic  counten- 
ance of  the  latter  was  clouded 
with  care.  He  shook  hands 
dismally  with  my  aunt,  nodded 
to  me,  and  flung  himself  down 
on  a  sofa. 

"The  worst  has  happened," 
Caerlaverock  boomed  solemnly. 
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"Cargill  has  been  incredibly 
and  infamously  silly."  He 
tossed  me  an  evening  paper. 

One  glance  convinced  me 
that  the  Convention  of  Young 
Liberals  had  had  a  waking-up. 
Cargill  had  addressed  them  on 
what  he  called  the  true  view 
of  citizenship.  He  had  dis- 
missed manhood  suffrage  as 
an  obsolete  folly.  The  fran- 
chise, he  maintained,  should  be 
narrowed  and  given  only  to 
citizens,  and  his  definition  of 
citizenship  was  military  train- 
ing combined  with  a  fairly  high 
standard  of  rates  and  taxes. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Young 
Liberals  received  this  creed, 
but  it  had  no  sort  of  success 
with  the  Prime  Minister. 

"We  must  disavow  him," 
said  Caerlaverock. 

"He  is  too  valuable  a  man 
to  lose,"  said  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. "  We  must  hope  that  it 
is  only  a  temporary  aberration. 
I  simply  cannot  spare  him  in 
the  House." 

"But  this  is  flat  treason." 

"I  know,  I  know.  It  is  all 
too  horrible,  and  utterly  un- 
expected. But  the  situation 
wants  delicate  handling,  my 
dear  Caerlaverock.  I  see  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  give  out  that 
he  was  ill." 

"Or  drunk?"  I  suggested. 

The  Prime  Minister  shook 
his  head  sadly.  "  I  fear  it  will 
be  the  same  thing.  What  we 
call  illness  the  ordinary  man 
will  interpret  as  intoxication. 
It  is  a  most  regrettable  neces- 
sity, but  we  must  face  it." 

The  harassed  leader  rose, 
seized  the  evening  paper,  and 
departed  as  swiftly  as  he  had 
come.  "  Kemember,  illness," 
were  his  parting  words.  "  An 


old  heart  trouble  which  is 
apt  to  affect  the  brain.  His 
friends  have  always  known 
about  it." 

I  walked  home,  and  looked 
in  at  the  Club  on  my  way. 
There  I  found  Deloraiiie  de- 
vouring a  hearty  tea  and 
looking  the  picture  of  virtuous 
happiness. 

"  Well,  this  is  tremendous 
news,"  I  said,  as  I  sat  down 
beside  him. 

"What  news?"  he  asked 
with  a  start. 

"  This  row  about  Vennard 
and  Cargill." 

"O  that!  I  haven't  seen 
the  papers  to-day.  What's  it 
all  about  ? "  His  tone  was 
devoid  of  interest. 

Then  I  knew  that  something 
of  great  private  moment  had 
happened  to  Tommy. 

"  I  hope  I  may  congratulate 
you,"  I  said. 

Deloraine  beamed  on  me 
affectionately.  "Thanks  very 
much,  old  man.  Things  came 
all  right  quite  suddenly,  you 
know.  We  spent  most  of  the 
time  at  the  Alvanleys  together, 
and  this  morning  in  the  Park 
she  accepted  me.  It  will  be  in 
the  papers  next  week,  but  we 
mean  to  keep  it  quiet  for  a  day 
or  two.  However,  it  was  your 
right  to  be  told — and  besides, 
you  guessed." 

I  remember  wondering,  as  I 
finished  my  walk  home,  whe- 
ther there  could  not  be  some 
connection  between  the  stroke 
of  Providence  which  had  driven 
three  Cabinet  Ministers  de- 
mented and  that  gentler  touch 
which  had  restored  Miss 
Claudia  Barriton  to  good  sense 
and  a  reasonable  marriage. 
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IV. 


The  next  week  was  an  epoch 
in  my  life.  I  seemed  to  live  in 
the  centre  of  a  Mad  Tea-party, 
where  every  one  was  convinced 
of  the  madness  and  yet  reso- 
lutely protested  that  nothing 
had  happened.  The  public 
events  of  those  days  were 
simple  enough.  While  Lord 
Mulross's  ankle  approached 
convalescence,  the  hives  of 
politics  were  humming  with 
rumours.  Vennard's  speech 
had  dissolved  his  party  into 
its  parent  elements,  and  the 
Opposition,  as  nonplussed  as 
the  Government,  did  not  dare 
as  yet  to  claim  the  recruit. 
Consequently  he  was  left  alone 
till  he  should  see  fit  to  take  a 
further  step.  He  refused  to  be 
interviewed,  using  blasphemous 
language  about  our  free  Press ; 
and  mercifully  he  showed  no 
desire  to  make  speeches.  He 
went  down  to  golf  at  Little- 
stone,  and  rarely  showed  him- 
self in  the  House.  The  earnest 
young  reformer  seemed  to  have 
adopted  not  only  the  creed,  but 
the  habits,  of  his  enemies. 

Mr  Cargill's  was  a  hard  case. 
He  returned  from  Oldham,  de- 
lighted with  himself  and  full  of 
fight,  to  find  awaiting  him  an 
urgent  message  from  the  Prime 
Minister.  His  chief  was  sym- 
pathetic and  kindly.  He  had 
long  noticed  that  the  Home 
Secretary  looked  fagged  and 
ill.  There  was  no  Home  Office 
Bill  very  pressing,  and  his 
assistance  in  general  debate 
could  be  dispensed  with  for  a 
little.  Let  him  take  a  fort- 
night's holiday  —  fish,  golf, 


yacht  —  the  Prime  Minister 
was  airily  suggestive.  In  vain 
Mr  Cargill  declared  he  was  per- 
fectly well.  His  chief  gently 
but  firmly  overbore  him,  and 
insisted  on  sending  him  his 
own  doctor.  That  eminent 
specialist,  having  been  well 
coached,  was  vaguely  alarm- 
ing, and  insisted  on  a  change. 
Then  Mr  Cargill  began  to  sus- 
pect, and  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  point-blank  if  he  ob- 
jected to  his  Oldham  speech. 
He  was  told  that  there  was 
no  objection — a  little  strong 
meat,  perhaps,  for  Young 
Liberals,  a  little  daring,  but 
full  of  Mr  Cargill's  old  intel- 
lectual power.  Mollified  and 
reassured,  the  Home  Secretary 
agreed  to  a  week's  absence,  and 
departed  for  a  little  salmon- 
fishing  in  Scotland.  His  wife 
had  meantime  been  taken  into 
the  affair,  and  privately  assured 
by  the  Prime  Minister  that  she 
would  greatly  ease  the  mind  of 
the  Cabinet  if  she  could  induce 
her  husband  to  take  a  longer 
holiday — say  three  weeks.  She 
promised  to  do  her  best  and  to 
keep  her  instructions  secret, 
and  the  Cargills  duly  departed 
for  the  North.  "In  a  fort- 
night," said  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  my  aunt,  "  he  will  have 
forgotten  all  this  nonsense; 
but  of  course  we  shall  have 
to  watch  him  very  carefully 
in  the  future." 

The  Press  was  given  its  cue, 
and  announced  that  Mr  Cargill 
had  spoken  at  Oldham  while 
suffering  from  severe  nervous 
break-down,  and  that  the  re- 
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markable  doctrines  of  that  Cargill  in  travelling  -  dress, 
speech  need  not  be  taken  with  a  purple  bonnet  and  a 
seriously.  As  I  had  expected,  green  motor  -  veil.  Her  face 
the  public  put  its  own  inter-  was  scarlet,  whether  from 
pretation  upon  this  tale.  Men  excitement  or  the  winds  of 
took  each  other  aside  in  clubs,  Tomandhoul,  and  she  charged 
women  gossiped  in  drawing-  down  on  us  like  a  young  bull, 
rooms,  and  in  a  week  the  "We  have  come  back,"  she 
Cargill  scandal  had  assumed  said,  "to  meet  our  accusers." 
amazing  proportions.  The  "  Accusers  ! "  cried  my  aunt, 
popular  version  was  that  the  "  Yes,  accusers  ! "  said  the 
Home  Secretary  had  got  very  lady.  "The  abominable  rum- 
drunk  at  Caerlaverock  House,  our  about  Alexander  has 
and  still  under  the  influence  reached  our  ears.  At  .this 
of  liquor  had  addressed  the  moment  he  is  with  the  Prime 
Young  Liberals  at  Oldham.  Minister  demanding  an  official 
He  was  now  in  an  Inebriates'  denial.  I  have  come  to  you, 
Home,  and  would  not  return  to  because  it  was  here,  at  your 
the  House  that  session.  I  con-  table,  that  Alexander  is  said 
fess  I  trembled  when  I  heard  to  have  fallen." 
this  story,  for  it  was  altogether  "I  really  don't  know  what 
too  libellous  to  pass  unnoticed,  you  mean,  Mrs  Cargill." 
I  believed  that  soon  it  would  "  I  mean  that  Alexander  is 
reach  the  ear  of  Cargill,  fishing  said  to  have  become  drunk 
quietly  at  Tomandhoul,  and  while  dining  here,  to  have  been 
that  then  there  would  be  the  drunk  when  he  spoke  at  Old- 
deuce  to  pay.  ham,  and  to  be  now  in  a 

Nor  was  I  wrong.  A  few  Drunkards'  Home."  The  poor 
days  later  I  went  to  see  my  lady  broke  down.  "Alex- 
aunt  to  find  out  how  the  land  ander,"  she  cried,  "who  has 
lay.  She  was  very  bitter,  I  been  a  teetotaller  from  his 
remember,  about  Claudia  Barri-  youth,  and  for  thirty  years 
ton.  "I  expected  sympathy  an  elder  in  the  U.P.  Church! 
and  help  from  her,  and  she  No  form  of  intoxicant  has  ever 
never  comes  near  me.  I  can  been  permitted  on  our  table, 
understand  her  being  absorbed  Even  in  illness  the  thing  has 
in  her  engagement,  but  I  can-  never  passed  our  lips." 
not  understand  the  frivolous  My  aunt  by  this  time  had 
way  she  spoke  when  I  saw  pulled  herself  together.  "  If 
her  yesterday.  She  had  the  this  outrageous  story  is  cur- 
audacity  to  say  that  both  Mr  rent,  Mrs  Cargill,  there  was 
Vennard  and  Mr  Cargill  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  come 
gone  up  in  her  estimation,  back.  Your  friends  know  that 
Young  people  can  be  so  heart-  it  is  a  gross  libel.  The  only 
less."  denial  necessary  is  for  Mr 

I  would  have  defended  Miss  Cargill    to  resume    his   work. 

Barriton,     but     at     this     mo-  I  trust  his  health  is  better." 

ment     an     astonishing    figure  "  He  is  well,  but  heartbroken, 

was   announced.     It  was   Mrs  His  is  a  sensitive  nature,  Lady 
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Caerlaverock,   and   he    feels    a 
stain  like  a  wound." 

"There  is  no  stain,"  said 
my  aunt  briskly.  "Every 
public  man  is  a  target  for 
scandals,  but  no  one  but  a 
fool  believes  them.  They  will 
die  a  natural  death  when  he 
returns  to  work.  An  official 
denial  would  make  everybody 
look  ridiculous,  and  encourage 
the  ordinary  person  to  think 
that  there  may  have  been 
something  in  them.  Believe 
me,  dear  Mrs  Cargill,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  anxious  about 
now  that  you  are  back  in 
London  again." 

On  the  contrary,  I  thought, 
there  was  more  cause  for 
anxiety  than  ever.  Cargill 
was  back  in  the  House  and 
the  illness  game  could  not  be 
played  a  second  time.  I  went 
home  that  night  acutely  sym- 
pathetic towards  the  worries  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  Mulross 
would  be  abroad  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  Vennard  and  Cargill 
were  volcanoes  in  eruption. 
The  Government  was  in  a 
parlous  state,  with  three  de- 
mented Ministers  on  the  loose. 

The  same  night  I  first  heard 
the  story  of  The  Bill.  Vennard 
had  done  more  than  play  golf 
at  Littlestone.  His  active 
mind — for  his  bitterest  enemies 
never  denied  his  intellectual 
energy — had  been  busy  on  a 
great  scheme.  At  that  time,  it 
will  be  remembered,  a  serious 
shrinkage  of  unskilled  labour 
existed  not  only  in  the  Trans- 
vaal but  in  the  new  copper 
fields  of  East  Africa.  Simul- 
taneously a  famine  was  scourg- 
ing Behar,  and  Vennard,  to  do 
him  justice,  had  made  manful 


efforts    to    cope   with   it.     He 
had   gone  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  had  been  slowly  com- 
ing   to    the     conclusion     that 
Behar     was     hopelessly    over- 
crowded.    In    his    new   frame 
of   mind  —  unswervingly   logi- 
cal,  utterly   unemotional,    and 
wholly  unbound  by  tradition — 
he   had   come   to   connect   the 
African    and   Indian    troubles, 
and  to  see  in  one  the  relief  of 
the   other.     The   first   fruit   of 
his  meditations  was  a  letter  to 
'The    Times.'      In   it   he   laid 
down  a  new  theory  of  emigra- 
tion.    The  peoples  of  the  Em- 
pire, he  said,  must  be  mobile, 
shifting  about  to  suit  economic 
conditions.     But    if    this    was 
true  for  the  white  man,  it  was 
equally  true  for  the  dark  races 
under    our    tutelage.     He    re- 
ferred    to     the     famine,     and 
argued  that  the  recurrence  of 
such  disasters  was   inevitable, 
unless  we  assisted  the  poverty- 
stricken  ryot  to  emigrate  and 
sell   his   labour   to   advantage. 
He   proposed    indentures    and 
terminable  contracts,  for  he  de- 
clared he  had  no  wish  to  trans- 
plant for  good.     All  that  was 
needed  was  a  short  season  of 
wage-earning  abroad,  that  the 
labourer    might    return    home 
with  savings  which  would  set 
him  for  the  future  on  a  higher 
economic    plane.       The    letter 
was   temperate   and   academic 
in  phrasing,  the  speculation  of 
a    publicist    rather    than    the 
declaration  of  a  Minister.     But 
in    Liberals   who    remembered 
the  pandemonium  raised   over 
the  Chinese  in  South  Africa  it 
stirred  up  the  gloomiest  fore- 
bodings. 

Then,  whispered  from  mouth 
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to  mouth,  came  the  news  of 
the  Great  Bill.  Vennard,  it 
was  said,  intended  to  bring  in 
a  measure  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  to  authorise  a 
scheme  of  enforced  and  State- 
aided  emigration  to  the  Afri- 
can mines.  It  would  apply  at 
first  only  to  the  famine  dis- 
tricts, but  power  would  be 
given  to  extend  its  working  by 
proclamation  to  other  areas. 
Such  was  the  rumour,  and  I 
need  not  say  it  was  soon  mag- 
nified. Questions  were  asked 
in  the  House  which  the  Speaker 
ruled  out  of  order.  Furious 
articles,  inviting  denial,  ap- 
peared in  the  Liberal  Press; 
but  Vennard  took  not  the 
slightest  notice.  He  spent  his 
time  between  his  office  in 
Whitehall  and  the  links  at 
Littlestone,  dropping  into  the 
House  once  or  twice  for  half 
an  hour's  slumber  while  a  col- 
league was  speaking.  In  a  day 
or  two  the  story  universally 
believed  was  that  the  Secretary 
for  India  was  about  to  transfer 
the  bulk  of  the  Indian  people 
to  work  as  indentured  labourers 
for  South  African  Jews. 


It  was  this  popular  version, 
I  fancy,  which  reached  the 
ears  of  Ram  Singh,  and  the 
news  came  on  him  like  a 
thunderclap.  He  thought  that 
what  Vennard  proposed  Ven- 
nard could  do.  He  saw  his 
native  province  stripped  of  its 
people;  his  fields  left  un- 
ploughed,  and  his  cattle  un- 
tended ;  nay,  it  was  possible, 
his  own  worthy  and  honour- 
able self  sent  to  a  far  country 
to  dig  in  a  hole.  It  was  a 
grievous  and  intolerable  pros- 
pect. He  walked  home  to 
Gloucester  Road  in  heavy  pre- 
occupation, and  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  get  out  the 
mysterious  brass  box  in  which 
he  kept  his  valuables.  From  a 
pocket  -  book  he  took  a  small 
silk  packet,  opened  it,  and 
spilled  a  few  clear  grains  on 
his  hand.  It  was  the  anti- 
dote. 

He  waited  two  days,  while 
on  all  sides  the  rumour  of  the 
Bill  grew  stronger  and  its  pro- 
visions more  stringent.  Then 
he  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
sent  for  Lord  Caerlaverock's 
cook. 


V. 


I  conceive  that  the  drug  did 
not  create  new  opinions,  but 
elicited  those  which  had  hither- 
to lain  dormant.  Every  man 
has  a  creed,  but  in  his  soul  he 
knows  that  that  creed  has 
another  side,  possibly  not  less 
logical,  which  it  does  not  suit 
him  to  produce.  Our  most 
honest  convictions  are  not  the 
children  of  pure  reason,  but 
of  temperament,  environment, 
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necessity,  and  interest.  Most 
of  us  take  sides  in  life  and 
forget  the  one  we  reject.  But 
our  conscience  tells  us  it  is 
there,  and  we  can  on  occasion 
state  it  with  a  fairness  and 
fulness  which  proves  that  it 
is  not  wholly  repellent  to  our 
reason.  During  the  crisis  I 
write  of,  the  attitude  of  Cargill 
and  Vennard  was  not  that  of 
roysterers  out  for  irresponsible 
N 
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mischief.  They  were  eminent- 
ly reasonable  and  wonderfully 
logical,  and  in  private  con- 
versation they  gave  their 
opponents  a  very  bad  time. 
Cargill,  who  had  hitherto  been 
the  hope  of  the  extreme  Free- 
traders, wrote  an  article  for 
the  '  Quarterly '  on  Tariff  Re- 
form. It  was  set  up,  but  long 
before  it  could  be  used  it  was 
cancelled  and  the  type  scat- 
tered. I  have  seen  a  proof  of 
it,  however,  and  I  confess  I 
have  never  read  a  more  brilliant 
defence  of  a  doctrine  which  the 
author  had  hitherto  described 
as  a  childish  heresy.  Which 
proves  my  contention  —  that 
Cargill  all  along  knew  that 
there  was  a  strong  case  against 
Free  Trade,  but  naturally  did 
not  choose  to  admit  it,  his 
allegiance  being  vowed  else- 
where. The  drug  altered 
temperament,  and  with  it  the 
creed  which  is  mainly  based 
on  temperament.  It  scattered 
current  convictions,  roused 
dormant  speculations,  and 
without  damaging  the  reason 
switched  it  on  to  a  new  track. 
I  can  see  all  this  now,  but 
at  the  time  I  saw  only  stark 
madness  and  the  horrible  in- 
genuity of  the  lunatic.  While 
Vennard  was  ruminating  on 
his  Bill,  Cargill  was  going 
about  London  arguing  like  a 
Scotch  undergraduate.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  seen  from 
the  start  that  the  Home  Sec- 
retary was  the  worse  danger. 
Vennard  might  talk  of  his 
preposterous  Bill,  but  the 
Cabinet  would  have  something 
to  say  to  it  before  its  introduc- 
tion, and  he  was  mercifully 
disinclined  to  go  near  St 


Stephen's.  But  Cargill  was 
assiduous  in  his  attendance  at 
the  House,  and  at  any  moment 
might  blow  the  Government 
sky-high.  His  colleagues  were 
detailed  in  relays  to  watch 
him.  One  would  hale  him  to 
luncheon,  and  keep  him  till 
question  time  was  over.  An- 
other would  insist  on  taking 
him  for  a  motor  ride,  which 
would  end  in  a  break -down 
about  Brentford.  Invitations 
to  dinner  were  showered  upon 
him,  and  Cargill,  who  had  been 
unknown  in  society,  found  the 
whole  social  machinery  of  his 
party  set  at  work  to  make  him 
a  lion.  The  result  was  that  he 
was  prevented  from  speaking 
in  public,  but  given  far  too 
much  encouragement  to  talk 
in  private.  He  talked  in- 
cessantly, before,  at,  and  after 
dinner,  and  he  did  enormous 
harm.  He  was  horribly  clever, 
too,  and  usually  got  the  best 
of  an  argument,  so  that  various 
eminent  private  Liberals  had 
their  tempers  ruined  by  his 
dialectic.  In  his  rich  and  un- 
abashed accent — he  had  long 
discarded  his  Edinburgh-Eng- 
lish— he  dissected  their  argu- 
ments and  ridiculed  their 
character.  He  had  once  been 
famous  for  his  soapy  manners : 
now  he  was  as  rough  as  a 
Highland  stot. 

Things  could  not  go  on  in 
this  fashion :  the  risk  was  too 
great.  It  was  just  a  fortnight, 
I  think,  after  the  Caerlaverock 
dinner-party,  when  the  Prime 
Minister  resolved  to  bring 
matters  to  a  head.  He  could 
not  afford  to  wait  for  ever  on 
a  return  of  sanity.  He  con- 
sulted Caerlaverock,  and  it 
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was  agreed  that  Vennard  and 
Cargill  should  be  asked,  or 
rather  commanded,  to  dine  on 
the  following  evening  at  Caer- 
laverock  House.  Mulross,  whose 
sanity  was  not  suspected,  and 
whose  ankle  was  now  well 
again,  was  also  invited,  as 
were  three  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  myself  as 
amicus  curice.  It  was  under- 
stood that  after  dinner  there 
would  be  a  settling -up  with 
the  two  rebels.  Either  they 
should  recant  and  come  to  heel, 
or  they  should  depart  from  the 
fold  to  swell  the  wolf-pack  of 
the  Opposition.  The  Prime 
Minister  did  not  conceal  the 
loss  which  his  party  would 
suffer,  but  he  argued  very 
sensibly  that  anything  was 
better  than  a  brace  of  vipers 
in  its  bosom. 

I  have  never  attended  a 
more  lugubrious  function. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  Caer- 
laverock,  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  three  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet  standing  round 
a  small  fire  in  attitudes  of 
nervous  dejection.  I  remem- 
ber it  was  a  raw,  wet  even- 
ing, but  the  gloom  out  of  doors 
was  sunshine  compared  to  the 
gloom  within.  Caerlaverock's 
viceregal  air  had  sadly  altered. 
The  Prime  Minister,  once  fam- 
ous for  his  genial  manners,  was 
pallid  and  preoccupied.  We 
exchanged  remarks  about  the 
weather  and  the  duration  of 
the  session.  Then  we  fell 
silent  till  Mulross  arrived. 

He  did  not  look  as  if  he 
had  come  from  a  sickbed.  He 
came  in  as  jaunty  as  a  boy, 
limping  just  a  little  from  his 


accident.  He  was  greeted  by 
his  colleagues  with  tender 
solicitude,  —  solicitude,  I  fear, 
completely  wasted  on  him. 

"Devilish  silly  thing  to  do 
to  get  run  over,"  he  said.  "I 
was  in  a  brown  study  when  a 
cab  came  round  a  corner.  But 
I  don't  regret  it,  you  know. 
During  the  past  fortnight  I 
have  had  leisure  to  go  into 
this  Bosnian  succession  busi- 
ness, and  I  see  now  that  Von 
Kladow  has  been  playing  one 
big  game  of  bluff.  Very  well ; 
it  has  got  to  stop.  I  am  going 
to  prick  the  bubble  before  I 
am  many  days  older. 

The  Prime  Minister  looked 
anxious.  "Our  policy  towards 
Bosnia  has  been  one  of  non- 
interference. It  is  not  for  us, 
I  should  have  thought,  to  read 
Germany  a  lesson." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  Mulross 
said,  slapping  —  yes,  actually 
slapping  —  his  leader  on  the 
back ;  "  we  may  drop  that  non- 
sense when  we  are  alone.  You 
know  very  well  that  there  are 
limits  to  our  game  of  non-inter- 
ference. If  we  don't  read  Ger- 
many a  lesson,  she  will  read 
us  one  —  and  a  damned  long 
unpleasant  one  too.  The  sooner 
we  give  up  all  this  milk-blooded, 
blue  -  spectacled,  pacificist  talk 
the  better.  However,  you  will 
see  what  I  have  got  to  say 
to-morrow  in  the  House. 

The  Prime  Minister's  face 
lengthened.  Mulross  was  not 
the  pillar  he  had  thought  him, 
but  a  splintering  reed.  I  saw 
that  he  agreed  with  me  that 
this  was  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  lot. 

Then  Cargill  and  Vennard 
came  in  together.  Both  looked 
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uncommonly  fit,  younger,  trim- 
mer, cleaner.  Vennard,  instead 
of  his  sloppy  clothes  and 
shaggy  hair,  was  groomed  like 
a  Guardsman;  had  a  large 
pearl-and-diamond  solitaire  in 
his  shirt,  and  a  white  waist- 
coat with  jewelled  buttons.  He 
had  lost  all  his  self-conscious- 
ness, grinned  cheerfully  at  the 
others,  warmed  his  hands  at 
the  fire,  and  cursed  the  weather. 
Cargill,  too,  had  lost  his  sancti- 
monious look.  There  was  a 
bloom  of  rustic  health  on  his 
cheek,  and  a  sparkle  in  his  eye, 
so  that  he  had  the  appearance 
of  some  rosy  Scotch  laird  of 
Raeburn's  painting.  Both  men 
wore  an  air  of  purpose  and 
contentment. 

Vennard  turned  at  once  on 
the  Prime  Minister.  "Did  you 
get  my  letter?"  he  asked. 
"No?  Well,  you'll  find  it 
waiting  when  you  get  home. 
We're  all  friends  here,  so  I 
can  tell  you  its  contents.  We 
must  get  rid  of  this  ridiculous 
Radical  'tail.'  They  think 
they  have  the  whip -hand  of 
us ;  well,  we  have  got  to  prove 
that  we  can  do  very  well  with- 
out them.  They  are  a  collec- 
tion of  confounded,  treacherous, 
complacent  prigs,  but  they  have 
no  grit  in  them,  and  will  come 
to  heel  if  we  tackle  them 
firmly.  I  respect  an  honest 
fanatic,  but  I  do  not  respect 
those  sentiment-mongers.  They 
have  the  impudence  to  say  that 
the  country  is  with  them.  I  tell 
you  it  is  rank  nonsense.  If  you 
take  a  strong  hand  with  them 
you'll  double  your  popularity, 
and  we'll  come  back  next  year 
with  an  increased  majority. 
Cargill  agrees  with  me." 


[Feb. 

The  Prime  Minister  looked 
grave.  "  I  am  not  prepared  to 
discuss  any  policy  of  ostracism. 
What  you  call  our  '  tail '  is 
a  vital  section  of  our  party. 
Their  creed  may  be  one-sided, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  part  of 
our  mandate  from  the  people." 

"  I  want  a  leader  who  gov- 
erns as  well  as  reigns,"  said 
Vennard.  "  I  believe  in  dis- 
cipline, and  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  the  Rump  is  infer- 
nally out  of  hand." 

"  They  are  not  the  only 
members  who  fail  in  discip- 
line." 

Vennard  grinned.  "I  sup- 
pose you  mean  Cargill  and 
myself.  But  we  are  following 
the  central  lines  of  British 
polioy.  We  are  on  your  side, 
and  we  want  to  make  your 
task  easier." 

Cargill  suddenly  began  to 
laugh.  "  I  don't  want  any 
ostracism.  Leave  them  alone, 
and  Vennard  and  I  will  under- 
take to  give  them  such  a  time 
in  the  House  that  they  will 
wish  they  had  never  been  born. 
We'll  make  them  resign  in 
batches." 

Dinner  was  announced,  and, 
laughing  uproariously,  the  two 
rebels  went  arm-in-arm  into 
the  dining-room. 

Cargill  was  in  tremendous 
form.  He  began  to  tell  Scotch 
stories,  memories  of  his  old 
Parliament -House  days.  He 
told  them  admirably,  with  a 
raciness  of  idiom  which  I  had 
thought  beyond  him.  They 
were  long  tales,  and  some  were 
as  broad  as  they  were  long, 
but  Mr  Cargill  disarmed  criti- 
cism. His  audience,  rather 
scandalised  at  the  start,  were 
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soon  captured,  and  political 
troubles  were  forgotten  in  old- 
fashioned  laughter.  Even  the 
Prime  Minister's  anxious  face 
relaxed. 

This  lasted  till  the  entree, 
the  famous  Caerlaverock  curry. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  not  in 
the  secret,  and  did  not  detect 
the  transition.  As  I  partook 
of  the  dish  I  remember  feeling 
a  sudden  giddiness  and  a  slight 
nausea.  The  antidote,  to  those 
who  had  not  taken  the  drug, 
must  have  been,  I  suppose,  in 
the  nature  of  a  mild  emetic. 
A  mist  seemed  to  obscure  the 
faces  of  my  fellow-guests,  and 
slowly  the  tide  of  conversation 
ebbed  away.  First  Yennard, 
then  Cargill,  became  silent.  I 
was  feeling  rather  sick,  and  I 
noticed  with  some  satisfaction 
that  all  our  faces  were  a  little 
green.  I  wondered  casually  if 
I  had  been  poisoned. 

The  sensation  passed,  but 
the  party  had  changed.  More 
especially  I  was  soon  conscious 
that  something  had  happened 
to  the  three  Ministers.  I 
noticed  Mulross  particularly, 
for  he  was  my  neighbour.  The 
look  of  keenness  and  vitality 
had  died  out  of  him,  and  sud- 
denly he  seemed  a  rather  old, 
rather  tired  man,  very  weary 
about  the  eyes. 

I  asked  him  if  he  felt  seedy. 

"  No,  not  specially,"  he  re- 
plied, "  but  that  accident  gave 
me  a  nasty  shock." 

"  You  should  go  off  for  a 
change,"  I  said. 

"  I  almost  think  I  will,"  was 
tke  answer.  "  I  had  not  meant 
to  leave  town  till  just  before 
the  Twelfth,  but  I  think  I  had 
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better  get  away  to  Marienbad 
for  a  fortnight.  There  is 
nothing  doing  in  the  House, 
and  work  at  the  office  is  at  a 
standstill.  Yes,  I  fancy  I'll  go 
abroad  before  the  end  of  the 
week." 

I  caught  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's eye  and  saw  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  purpose  of  the 
dinner,  being  dimly  conscious 
that  that  purpose  was  now 
idle.  Cargill  and  Yennard 
had  ceased  to  talk  like  rebels. 
The  Home  Secretary  had  sub- 
sided into  his  old,  suave,  phras- 
ing self.  The  humour  had 
gone  out  of  his  eye,  and  the 
looseness  had  returned  to  his 
lips.  He  was  an  older  and 
more  commonplace  man,  but 
harmless,  quite  harmless. 
Yennard,  too,  wore  a  new  air, 
or  rather  had  recaptured  his 
old  one.  He  was  saying  little, 
but  his  voice  had  lost  its  crisp- 
ness  and  recovered  its  half- 
plaintive  unction;  his  shoulders 
had  a  droop  in  them ;  once 
more  he  bristled  with  self- 
consciousness. 

We  others  were  still  shaky 
from  the  detestable  curry,  and 
were  so  puzzled  as  to  be  acutely 
uncomfortable.  Belief  would 
come  later,  no  doubt;  for  the 
present  we  were  uneasy  at  this 
weird  transformation.  I  saw 
the  Prime  Minister  examining 
the  two  faces  intently,  and 
the  result  seemed  to  satisfy 
him.  He  sighed  and  looked  at 
Caerlaverock,  who  smiled  and 
nodded. 

"What  about  that  Bill  of 
yours,  Yennard  ? "  he  asked. 
"  There  have  been  a  lot  of 
stupid  rumours." 

"  Bill  ?  "  Yennard  said.     "  I 
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know  of  no  Bill.  Now  that 
my  departmental  work  is  over, 
I  can  give  my  whole  soul  to 
Cargill's  Small  Holdings.  Do 
you  mean  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  There  was 
some  confusion  in  the  popular 
mind,  but  the  old  arrange- 
ment holds.  You  and  Cargill 
will  pull  it  through  between 
you." 

They  began  to  talk  about 
those  weariful  small  holdings, 
and  I  ceased  to  listen.  We 
left  the  dining-room  and  drifted 
to  the  library,  where  a  fire  tried 
to  dispel  the  gloom  of  the 
weather.  There  was  a  feeling 
of  deadly  depression  abroad,  so 
that,  for  all  its  awkwardness,  I 
would  really  have  preferred  the 
former  Caerlaverock  dinner. 


The  Prime  Minister  was  whis- 
pering to  his  host.  I  heard 
him  say  something  about  there 
being  "the  devil  of  a  lot  of 
explaining"  before  him. 

Vennard  and  Cargill  came 
last  to  the  library,  arm-in-arm 
as  before. 

"  I  should  count  it  a  greater 
honour,"  Vennard  was  saying, 
"  to  sweeten  the  lot  of  one 
toiler  in  England  than  to  add 
a  million  miles  to  our  territory. 
While  one  English  household 
falls  below  the  minimum  scale 
of  civic  wellbeing,  all  talk  of 
Empire  is  sin  and  folly." 

"  Excellent !  "  said  Mr  Car- 
gill. 

Then  I  knew  for  certain  that 
at  last  peace  had  descended 
upon  the  vexed  tents  of  Israel. 
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IF,  as  Dr  Johnson  declared, 
"  that  man  is  little  to  be  envied 
.  .  .  whose  piety  would  not 
grow  warmer  among  the  ruins 
of  lona,"  a  Scotsman  is  even 
more  to  be  pitied  whose  heart 
is  not  stirred  within  him  at 
his  first  sight  of  Abbotsford. 
For  that  fantastic  medley 
of  turrets  and  pinnacles,  em- 
bowered in  woods  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Eildon  Hills,  and 
with  the  Tweed  running  clear 
and  strong  almost  under  the 
windows,  is  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  the  greatest  Scots- 
man since  the  days  of  Bruce. 
Abbotsford,  in  fact,  is  to  the 
Scots  what  Stratford-on-Avon 
is  to  the  English,  the  shrine  and 
home  of  one  who  shares  with 
Burns  the  honours  of  a  national 
poet.  The  house  itself  may  be, 
as  Kuskin  declared,  "the  most 
incongruous  pile  ever  designed 
by  gentlemanly  modernism," 
but  it  has  been  softened  and 
mellowed  by  time,  and  is  not 
without  a  certain  bizarre  dig- 
nity of  its  own.  Within,  it  is 
a  treasure-house  of  relics  and 
antiquities  —  "  the  gabions  of 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  "—left  much 
as  the  founder  disposed  them ; 
but  more  touching  and  interest- 
ing than  all  this  "mediaeval 
upholstery"  is  the  sight  of 
Walter  Scott's  large  writing- 
desk,  and  elbow-chair  left  as 
if  he  had  just  risen  from  it, 
and  his  well-known  green  shoot- 
ing-coat and  white  beaver-hat 
worn  by  him  when  he  walked 
about  his  plantations  with  Tom 
Purdie. 


It  is  only  right  and  fitting 
that  Abbotsford,  with  all  its  as- 
sociations, should  be  preserved, 
and  that  Scott's  memory  should 
be  kept  green  and  fresh  among 
us,  for  he  occupies  a  far  larger 
space  in  the  national  life  than 
Shakespeare  ever  did — indeed 
the  debt  his  country  owes  him 
is  incalculable.  Shakespeare 
belongs  solely  to  the  domain 
of  poetry;  for,  though  his  his- 
torical plays  may  have  done 
something  to  stimulate  English 
patriotism  —  not  that  it  re- 
quired much  stimulating  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth — his  practical 
influence  on  his  own  generation 
was  almost  nil.  But  it  was 
Scott's  great  mission  to  make 
the  Union  between  England 
and  his  own  country  a  fait 
accompli  —  a  union  of  hearts, 
of  mutual  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies, instead  of  the  abstract 
and  barren  terms  of  a  treaty. 
Not  only  did  he,  as  it  were, 
reveal  Scotland  to  herself,  by 
opening  out  a  new  world  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  lifting 
the  veil  which  had  obscured 
for  centuries  her  picturesque 
history  of  the  past ;  but  he  also 
revealed  her  true  character  to 
England  and  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  dispelled  for  ever 
that  cloud  of  prejudice  and 
suspicion  with  which  all  south 
of  the  Tweed  regarded  the 
"land  of  the  mountain  and 
the  flood."  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  during  the  ill-omened 
administration  of  Lord  Bute, 
Englishmen  regarded  the 
Soots  as  a  race  of  gloomy 
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fanatics  and  lawless  savages, 
dwelling  in  dirt  and  squalor, 
among  treeless  and  trackless 
wastes  —  beggarly,  rapacious, 
and  hopelessly  uncivilised. 
The  abortive  rising  of  the  '45, 
the  panic  at  Carlisle,  and  the 
cruel  reprisals  after  Culloden 
had  intensified  the  mutual  dis- 
like and  suspicion  of  Scotch 
and  English.  Burns  had  in- 
deed done  something  to  miti- 
§ate  the  national  antipathy ; 
ut  Burns  appealed  to  only  a 
small  circle  of  English  readers, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Scott, 
by  the  magic  of  his  poems  and 
tales,  to  open  out  the  High- 
lands, to  create  a  taste  for 
mountain  scenery,  and  to  reveal 
to  the  astonished  Southron  the 
unsuspected  virtues  of  his 
ancient  enemies — the  chivalry, 
the  tenderness,  the  devotion, 
and  the  heroism  that  often 
lurked  under  rough  and  rude 
exteriors.  Hence  came  a  re- 
markable reaction  in  English 
sentiment  and  feeling.  Fashion 
soon  made  Scotland  popular. 
The  road  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  was  alive  with  a 
constant  stream  of  post- 
chaises  ;  tourists  in  thousands 
crossed  the  Border;  and,  as 
Lockhart  puts  it,  "every  Lon- 
don citizen  hastened  to  make 
Loch  Lomond  his  wash-pot  and 
to  throw  his  shoe  over  Ben 
Nevis."  The  climax  of  this 
Scotomania  was  reached  when 
in  1822  George  IV.  appeared 
at  Holyrood  in  the  full  dress 
of  a  Highland  chieftain — the 
same  dress  which  less  than 
a  century  before  had  been 
banned  and  proscribed  as  the 
attire  of  an  outlaw  and  a 
cateran. 

Unlike       Shakespeare,       of 


whose  personality  we  know 
little  beyond  a  few  vague  tra- 
ditions, and  who  is  nothing 
more  to  us  than  magni  nominis 
umbra,  almost  every  detail  in 
Scott's  life,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  is  familiar  to  us 
from  his  own  letters  and 
journals  and  from  Lockhart's 
admirable  biography.  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  mak- 
ings of  a  poet  in  Scott's 
earliest  associations  and  sur- 
roundings, as  he  listened  to 
stories  told  him  by  the  old 
cow-man  at  Sandyknowe  or  to 
fragments  of  Jacobite  songs 
sung  by  the  dairymaids  in  the 
byres — 

"  Up  the  rocky  mountain  and  down 

the  mossy  glen 
We  daurna  gae  a-milking  for  Charlie 

and  his  men." 

His  taste  for  poetry  was 
indeed  developed  early,  for  at 
the  age  of  three  he  deafened 
the  visitors  at  Sandyknowe  by 
bawling  out  the  ballad  of 
"Hardyknute"  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  causing  the  old 
minister  to  exclaim  testily : 
"One  may  as  well  speak  in 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon  as 
where  that  child  is."  Then 
at  the  age  of  six  we  hear 
of  his  declaiming  Falconer's 
"  Shipwreck "  with  the  airs 
and  gestures  of  a  Garrick, 
— so  his  aunt  declared, — and 
getting  his  ears  cuffed  for 
singing — 

"  There's  nae  repentance  in  my  heart, 
My  fiddle's  in  my  arms." 

Even  at  that  early  age,  he  had 
begun  to  conjure  up  pictures  of 
the  past  from  the  old  cow- 
man's tales,  and  to  fill  the 
ruins  of  Smailholme  Tower 
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with  phantoms  of  his  own 
imagining — 

"  Methought    that    still   with    trump 

and  clang 

The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang  ; 
Methought  grim  features,  seamed  with 

scars, 
Glared    through    the   window's    rusty 

bars." 

Then  he  would  pass  long  after- 
noons on  the  crags  below 
Arthur's  Seat,  telling  story 
after  story  to  a  companion ; 
or  lie  beneath  the  huge  plane- 
tree  in  his  uncle's  garden  at 
Kelso  poring  over  Percy's 
'Reliques.' 

Ruskin  says  somewhere  that 
Scott  had  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  a  neglected  educa- 
tion. He  was  left  free  and  un- 
fettered to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  own  genius ;  and  though  it 
is  true  that  he  received  some 
private  tuition  at  home,  and 
attended  for  a  time  the  High 
School,  both  at  Edinburgh  and 
Kelso,  practically  he  was,  as  he 
says  himself,  "  self  -  taught." 
But,  in  his  case,  the  results 
were  more  satisfactory  than  if 
his  studies  had  been  directed 
by  a  whole  board  of  educa- 
tional pundits.  Never  was  a 
youth  better  equipped  for  his 
future  vocation  as  a  poet  and 
novelist  than  was  Walter  Scott 
when  he  donned  his  advocate's 
gown  in  1792.  He  had  a  wide 
and  varied  acquaintance  with 
English  literature,  and  in  his 
youth  was  an  eager  and  omni- 
vorous reader.  "  I  plunged 
through  the  sea  of  books,"  he 
says,  "like  a  ship  without 
rudder  or  pilot."  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser,  Cervantes  and 
Ariosto,  seem  to  have  been 


the  authors  who  attracted 
him  most — but  nothing  came 
amiss  to  his  insatiable  appetite. 
During  his  recovery  from  a 
sickness  while  yet  a  boy,  he  is 
said  to  have  read  through  the 
contents  of  a  circulating  library 
— chiefly  romance,  poetry,  and 
old  plays;  and  repeated  the 
performance  in  another  old- 
fashioned  library  which  was 
stored  with  works  of  history, 
travel,  and  memoirs — finding, 
as  he  says,  truth  almost  as 
strange  as  fiction.  The  extent 
and  variety  of  these  desultory 
studies  is  shown  in  Lockhart's 
account  of  two  notebooks  filled 
in  1792  with  transcripts  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  Descent  of  Odin 
to  curious  cases  in  old  Scots 
Law.1  And  though  a  good 
memory  is  said  to  be  rarely 
associated  with  original  genius, 
Scott's  memory  was  as  won- 
derful in  its  way  as  Macaulay's. 
His  mind  seemed  to  assimilate 
and  retain  anything  that 
struck  his  fancy,  rejecting  all 
that  was  incongruous  or  dis- 
tasteful to  it.  Thus  he  could 
reproduce  a  convivial  song  he 
had  once  heard  at  a  wine-party 
years  after  the  words  had  been 
forgotten  by  the  singer;  a 
chance  remark  of  Tom  Purdie's 
would  appear  in  one  of  the 
Waverleys  ten  years  later; 
and  he  repeated  the  poem  of 
"  Christabel  " — which  he  had 
heard  read  at  Lasswade  in 
1804  —  to  Lord  Byron  in 
Murray's  drawing  -  room  in 
1815. 

One  lesson,  learned  by  Scott 
in  early  life  while  Writer's 
apprentice  (Anglice,  lawyer's 
clerk)  in  his  father's  office,  was 


1  Lockhart,  i.  201. 
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the  habit  of  patient  and  lab- 
orious industry.  He  accus- 
tomed himself  to  write  for 
hours  in  a  hand  that  never 
faltered  and  never  varied — 
without  erasures  or  corrections 
— on  one  occasion  (as  he  tells 
us)  filling  120  folio  pages  with 
no  interval  for  rest  or  refresh- 
ment. Hence  the  manual 
labour  of  writing  the  Waver- 
leys  was  mere  child's-play  to 
him,  and  until  his  first  serious 
illness  the  handwriting  itself 
is  a  marvel  of  regularity  and 
a  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
mechanical  discipline  he  had 
undergone  in  his  youth.  "It 
speaks,"  says  Lockhart,  "  of 
months  after  months  of  that 
humble  toil,  as  distinctly  as  the 
illegible  scrawl  of  Lord  Byron 
does  to  his  self  -  mastership 
from  the  hour  that  he  left 
Harrow."1 

Scott's  genial  temper,  his 
sympathetic  and  unaffected 
manners,  and  his  irresistible 
bonhomie,  secured  him  all  his 
life  through  a  host  of  friends ; 
and  these  friends  were  of 
all  classes  and  all  types  of 
character,  from  the  Prince 
Regent  and  Prince  Gustavus 
of  Sweden  to  William  Laidlaw 
and  Tom  Purdie;  and  from 
ladies  of  quality  at  Bothwell 
and  Drumlanrig  to  the  land- 
lady at  Fushie  Bridge,  as 
masterful  and  energetic  as 
Meg  Dods  herself.  When  Mrs 
Hughes — Scott's  "  clever,  ac- 
tive, bustling  friend  " — stopped 


there    in    1828,    there    was    a 
difficulty  about  post-horses — 

"But  the  instant  she  found  we 
were  bound  for  Abbotsford,  she  was 
unwearied  in  her  exertions  to  serve 
us,  scolding,  entreating,  and  energiz- 
ing in  every  possible  way  with  ostlers, 
post-boys,  and  guests.  'Ony  guests 
of  Sir  Walter's  I'm  bound  to  oblige, 
for  ye  ken  he's  a  grate  friend  o'  mine, 
— oh  !  but  he's  company  for  kings, 
and  yet  will  mak'  himsel'  company 
for  me,  he's  sa  aiffable  and  pleesand 
to  a'  ranks.  I  haena  seen  Abbotsford 
myseP ;  but,  troth,  I  whiles  think  I'll 
gae  for  ae  day,  if  I  thocht  the  folk 
could  gang  on  weel  without  me.'  I 
could  hardly  help  saying  [adds  Mrs 
Hughes],  '  Oh,  Mrs  Dods,  order  out 
the  old  whiskey  and  make  the  trial.' "  2 

In  a  recent  volume,3  Mrs 
MacCunn  has  given  us  some 
pleasant  and  brightly  written 
chapters  on  the  various  groups 
into  which  Sir  Walter's  friends 
naturally  divide  themselves. 
First  come  the  friends  of  his 
childhood — ladies  of  the  old 
Scottish  type,  so  happily  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Cockburn, — 
high-bred,  living  like  gentle- 
women on  a  mere  pittance, — 
with  keen  intelligence,  long 
memories,  and  a  fund  of  anec- 
dotes and  traditions  reaching 
back  to  the  days  of  Prince 
Charlie.  Such  were  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Swinton  (Scott's  great- 
aunt),  "  a  fine  old  lady,  of  high 
blood  and  as  high  a  mind " ;  * 
Alison  Rutherford  (later  Mrs 
Cockburn),  a  connection  of 
Scott's  mother,  and  Anne  Mur- 
ray Keith,  for  many  years  the 
trusted  companion  of  "  old 


1  Lockhart,  i.  144. 

2  The  "whiskey"  was  "  a  two- wheeled  vehicle  .  .  .  placed  sturdily  upon  little 
old-fashioned  wheels  .    .    .  with  a  calash  hood."     '  St  Ronan's  Well,'  chap.  xiv. 
Mrs  Hughes'  (of  Uffington)  <  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  p.  249. 

3  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Friends,  by  Florence  MacCunn.     Blackwood.     1909. 

4  It  was  she  who  told  Scott  in  his  nursery  days  the  story  on  which  his  poem 
of  "Halidon  Hill"  is  founded  (Lockhart,  v.  159). 
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Lady  Bal "  (Lady  Balcarres), 
and  the  original  of  Mrs 
Bethune  Baliol,  whom  Scott 
has  described  as  living  in  the 
"  Baliol  lodging  "  in  the  Canon- 
gate — an  old-world  house,  with 
its  porte-cochere,  its  turrets  and 
bartizans,  and  its  rooms  filled 
with  family  portraits  and  heir- 
looms.1 Anne  Keith  was,  as 
Scott  declared,  "the  most 
valuable  depository  of  Scot- 
tish traditions  that  was  then 
to  be  found."  She  was  an 
admirable  raconteuse  herself, 
and  would  tell  story  after 
story  of  the  old  Court  of 
Holyrood,  of  the  Jacobite  re- 
bellion, of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  blending 
history  and  romance,  and 
adding  personal  details  from 
family  traditions.  Scott  is 
perfectly  frank  in  acknowledg- 
ing that  "  on  many  occasions 
he  had  been  indebted  to  her  for 
the  substratum  of  his  Scottish 
fictions";  and  she  on  her  side 
was  never  for  a  moment  in 
doubt  as  to  the  real  author  of 
the  Waverleys,  —  as  she  said, 
"  Should  I  no'  ken  my  ain  groats 
in  anither  man's  kail  ?  " 

Another  lady,  one  of  Scott's 
dearest  friends  through  life, 
Margaret  Clephane  of  Torloisk 
— later  Marchioness  of  North- 
ampton,— "seemed  to  hear  the 
very  sound  of  his  voice  in  the 
pages  of  '  Waverley,'  "  but  she 
is  critical  of  the  Highland 
scenes.  "  But  why  did  not 
the  author  make  me  his  High- 
land dragoman  ?  Oh  !  Mr , 

whoever  you  are,  you  might 
safely  have  trusted  M.  M.  C."2 


But  there  was  another  early 
friend  of  Scott,  hardly  men- 
tioned by  Mrs  MacCunn,to  whom 
he  probably  owed  as  much  as 
he  did  to  Anne  Keith.  This 
was  Stewart  of  Invernahyle, 
a  fine  old  Jacobite,  who  had 
been  out  in  the  '15  as  well  as  in 
the  '45,  and  was  the  original  of 
"  Pate-in-Peril  "  in  '  Bedgaunt- 
let.'  He  had  remained  loyal  to 
the  Stuarts  throughout;  had 
fought  both  at  Culloden  and 
Sheriffmuir;  had  been  hidden 
in  a  cave  near  his  own  house 
for  months,  like  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine;  had  gone 
through  innumerable  perils 
and  hardships ;  and  was  finally 
pardoned  by  the  Government. 
"This  man,"  said  Sir  Walter, 
"  was  the  delight  of  my  child- 
hood ;  he  was  often  at  our 
house,  and  I  was  never  out  of 
his  sight  and  never  weary  of 
the  anecdotes  which  he  was 
pleased  to  tell  one  who,  young 
as  he  was,  had  such  real 
pleasure  in  listening  to  him." 
Among  other  feats  of  arms,  he 
had  once  fought  a  duel  with 
Bob  Boy,  and  was  the  first  who 
had  ever  drawn  blood  from 
that  distinguished  freebooter. 
Young  Scott  once  asked  him 
how  he  felt  before  he  went  into 
action  at  Sheriffmuir.  "  Troth, 
laddie,"  was  the  answer,  "  when 
the  bonnets  were  taken  off  to 
say  a  prayer,  the  guns  fired 
and  thrown  away,  the  clay- 
mores drawn  and  the  pipes 
blawing,  I'd  hae  gi'en  ony 
man  a  thousand  merks  who 
would  have  insured  that  I 
shouldna  rin  awa'."  3 


1  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  chaps,  vi.  and  vii. 

2  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Friends,  p.  98. 

3  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Mrs  Hughes  (of  Uffington),  p.  65. 
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A  scarcely  less  interesting 
figure  was  that  of  Stewart's 
faithful  henchman,  a  grim  old 
Highlander  who  had  followed 
his  master's  fortunes  in  his 
campaigns  with  Mar  and 
Charles  Edward,  and  was  the 
hero  of  a  well-known  episode 
in  'Waverley,'  "for  he  was  in 
the  act  of  cutting  down  Colonel 
Whitefoord  with  his  Lochaber 
axe  at  Prestonpans  when  his 
master  arrested  the  blow — an 
incident  to  which  Invernahyle 
owed  his  life."1  It  was  as  the 
guest  of  this  chivalrous  old 
Jacobite  that  Walter  Scott 
made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Highlands  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  he  has  recorded 
his  delight  at  his  first  sight  of 
"  the  Fair  City  "  of  Perth  and 
that  "  inimitable  landscape." 
In  1793  Scott  again  visited  the 
country  of  Bob  Koy  in  com- 
pany with  Adam  Fergusson, 
and  passed  from  one  hospitable 
mansion  to  another,  —  Tulli- 
body,  Newton,  and  Blair- 
drummond, — seeing  the  historic 
castles  of  Doune,  Glamis,  and 
Dunnottar,  and  thus  becoming 
familiar  with  all  that  roman- 
tic scenery  immortalised  by 
him  in  the  *  Lady  of  the 
Lake.' 

Among  Scott's  friends  in 
what  Mrs  MacCunn  calls  "the 
Buccleuch  Group,"  the  most 
interesting  is  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart  (a  daughter  of  Lord 
Bute), "  whose  memory  stretched 
without  a  break  from  the  Court 
of  Queen  Anne  to  the  eve  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  "  in  1851, 
for  she  had,  when  a  clever 


and  observant  child,  listened 
to  stories  told  by  Lady  Suffolk 
and  Mrs  Delaney.  She  made 
Scott's  acquaintance  in  1799 
at  Bothwell  Castle,  the  house 
of  her  cousin,  Lady  Douglas; 
and  from  that  time  till  his 
death  was  one  of  his  most 
valued  correspondents.  She 
was  one  of  the  few,  outside 
the  family  circle,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  secret  of  the 
Waverleys,  and  her  wide  range 
of  reading  and  her  keen  intel- 
ligence made  her  an  admirable 
critic.  She  took  the  warmest 
interest  in  all  that  related  to 
Scott,  and  extended  her  friend- 
ship for  him  to  the  Lockharts ; 
and  when  Scott's  health  finally 
broke  down  in  his  heroic,  but 
hopeless,  endeavour  to  satisfy 
his  creditors,  Lady  Louisa  was 
one  of  the  first  to  discern  the 
collapse  of  his  mental  powers. 
"  « St  Eonan's  Well '  made  her 
anxious.  *I  apprehend  a  tum- 
ble downstairs,'  she  wrote,  '  and 
shall  be  as  sorry  as  if  I  had 
written  the  rest  myself.'  She 
read  the  doom  of  '  Count 
Robert  of  Paris,'  three  months 
before  it  was  published,  *  in  Mrs 
Lockhart's  face,  and  heard  it 
in  Mr  Lockhart's  short  words.' 
'  Alas  !  alas  ! '  she  wrote,  *  I 
have  got  '  Count  Robert,'  and 
could  cry  over  it.'"2 

Of  Scott's  contemporaries — 
the  young  advocates  who  paced 
the  boards  of  that  Salle  de 
Pas  Perdus,  the  hall  of  the 
Parliament  House  —  William 
Clerk  and  William  Erskine 
were  the  two  with  whom  he 
was  most  intimate.  Clerk  was 


1  Lockhart,  i.  141.     Waverley,  chap,  xlvii. 
life  in  the  manner  described  above. 

2  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Friends,  p.  220. 
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the  original  of  Darsie  La  timer 
— "a  man  of  the  most  acute 
intellect,"  well-informed,  dis- 
putatious, but  incurably  indol- 
ent. Erskine  was  a  clever 
lawyer,  nervous  and  sensitive, 
ultra  -  fastidious,  and  with  a 
superfine  taste,  who  acted  as 
Scott's  "  candid  friend "  and 
critic  in  literary  matters.  But 
there  was  yet  a  third,  and  this 
was  James  Skene. 

James  Skene,  the  laird  of 
Rubislaw,  —  traveller,  artist, 
and  man  of  science, — was  prob- 
ably (as  Mrs  MacCunn  says) 
"the  dearest  of  all  Scott's 
friends,"  —  more  closely  and 
intimately  allied  to  him  in 
tastes  and  pursuits  than  even 
Clerk  or  Erskine.1  Scott  was 
before  all  things  "  a  sportsman," 
and  while  Erskine  was  a  timid 
horseman  and  detested  all  field- 
sports,  Skene  was  in  this  respect 
a  man  after  Scott's  own  heart. 
They  had  been  brother  officers 
in  the  Edinburgh  Light  Horse 
in  1797,  when  one  was  famili- 
arly know  as  "  the  Baron  "  and 
the  other  as  "Earl  Walter," 
and  had  shared  the  joyous 
camaraderie  of  the  Mess  at 
Musselburgh.  Later  on,  in 
Scott's  early  married  days, 
Skene  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Ashestiel,  that 
charming  cottage  on  Tweedside, 
which  it  would  have  been  well 
for  Scott  if  he  had  never  left. 
There  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
otter  hunts  described  in  'Guy 


Mannering,'  in  coursing  with 
greyhounds,  or  in  "burning 
the  water," — spearing  salmon 
by  torchlight.  And  then  for 
seven  successive  summers  he 
had  accompanied  Scott  in 
those  wild  cross-country  rides 
through  Ettrick  Forest,  the 
Vale  of  Yarrow,  and  the  dreary 
region  of  "  hags  and  heath  "  on 
the  hills  above  Moffat,  across 
which  Claverhouse  is  described 
as  marching  to  Drumclog,  in 
'Old  Mortality.'  They  rested 
at  night  in  some  hospitable 
farmhouse,  just  as  Scott  and 
Robert  Short  reed  did  on  their 
raids  into  Liddesdale ;  and 
each  of  them  kept  his  own 
record  of  their  experiences — 
Skene  in  his  sketch-book,  which 
he  had  ever  at  hand,  and  Scott 
stored  up  the  impressions  re- 
produced years  later — 

"As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen." 

The  affectionate  intimacy 
between  the  two  men  never 
lessened  as  time  went  on.  Skene 
was  practically  in  the  secret  of 
the  Waverleys  almost  from  the 
beginning.  "  '  Guy  Mannering  ' 
left  no  doubt,"  he  writes ;  "  the 
identity  of  my  friend  shone 
forth  in  every  chapter."  It 
was  Skene  who  supplied  Scott 
with  materials  for  describing 
the  scenery  in  '  Quentin  Dur- 
ward '  and  'Anne  of  Geierstein,'2 
for  Scott  himself  had  never 
been  in  Touraine  or  Provence,  or 


'  The  Skene  Papers,'  p.  33.  These  interesting  papers,  from  which  both  Lock- 
hart  and  Mr  David  Douglas  have  made  extracts,  have  recently  been  published 
in  extenso  by  Mr  John  Murray. 

2  Mr  Basil  Thompson,  the  editor  of  the  '  Skene  Papers,'  Introduction,  p.  xi, 
states  that  James  Skene  "was  not  among  the  six  or  eight  persons  admitted  to 
the  secret  of  the  authorship  of  '  Waverley.'"  If  not  at  first,  he  was  later  on,  as 
he  ia  expressly  named  by  Lockhart  among  the  twenty-two  persons  outside  Scott's 
own  family  who^were  in  the  secret  (vii.  21). 
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even  seen  the  Alps,  any  more 
than  he  had  ever  seen  Peel 
Castle  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  so 
admirably  described  in  *  Peveril 
of  the  Peak.'  Long  absences  on 
the  Continent  and  in  Aberdeen- 
shire  never  affected  Skene's 
loyal  and  single-hearted  devo- 
tion to  his  friend ;  while  on  his 
side  Scott  regarded  Skene  as 
the  man  above  all  others  whom 
he  could  implicitly  trust  and 
appeal  to  in  time  of  need.  It 
was  to  "  that  good  Samaritan, 
Skene,"  that  Scott  turned  in 
the  first  bitterness  of  his  heart 
after  Constable's  failure ;  it 
was  in  Skene's  company  that 
he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Smail- 
holme,  and  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed almost  his  last  letter 
from  Malta;  and  Skene  again 
was  the  first  friend  for 
whom  he  asked  in  one  of  his 
lucid  intervals  during  his  last 
paralytic  seizure.  "How  poig- 
nantly Skene  felt  his  loss  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact,  unre- 
corded in  his  minute  account 
of  the  funeral,  that  he  fell 
down  in  a  fainting  fit  beside 
the  open  grave  at  Dry  burgh."1 
Skene  survived  the  friend  of 
his  youth  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  A  few  days  before  his 
death  his  daughter  found  him 
one  evening  "almost  trans- 
figured by  an  expression  of  the 
most  radiant  delight."  Scott 
had  appeared  to  him,  unchanged 
in  appearance,  and  had  sat 


down  by  the  hearth  and  con- 
versed with  him  as  of  old.2 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  friendly  and  cordial 
relations  between  Scott  and  his 
contemporary  authors,  whether 
men  or  women.  He  had  not  a 
particle  of  vanity  or  jealousy 
in  his  composition,  and,  if  any- 
thing, was  inclined  to  depreci- 
ate his  own  genius  as  compared 
with  others.  He  easily  forgave 
Byron  for  his  uncalled-for  at- 
tack in  the  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  and  acqui- 
esced in  the  public  taste  which 
preferred  'Childe  Harold'  to 
*  Rokeby.'  The  generous  in- 
stincts of  the  two  poets  re- 
sulted in  a  cordial  friendship. 
Byron  carried  the  Waverleys 
about  with  him  in  his  wander- 
ings, and  read  and  re  -  read 
them,  he  declared,  forty  times, 
and  sent  the  author  the  char- 
acteristic present  of  a  silver 
urn  filled  with  ashes  from 
Marathon.  Scott  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  veteran  poet, 
Crabbe,  and  was  never  weary 
of  reciting  passages  from  the 
'  Borough  '  and  '  Parish  Tales ' ; 
and  he  recognised  the  fact 
that  Wordsworth's  imagination 
was  of  a  finer  quality  than  his 
own.3  Oddly  enough,  however, 
the  poet — or  rather  poetess — 
whom  Scott,  by  some  strange 
perversion  of  judgment,  praises 
above  all  others  was  Joanna 
Baillie,  whose  '  Plays  on  the 


1  The  Skene  Papers,  Introduction,  p.  xii. 

2  The  story  of  this  vision  is  told  in  "  Some  Episodes  in  a  Long  Life,"—'  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,'  June  1896. 

3  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  Journal,  Jan.  1827  :   "I  do  not  com- 
pare myself  in  point  of  imagination  with  Wordsworth,  far  from  it  ;  for  his  is 
naturally  exquisite  and  highly  cultivated  from  constant  exercise.     But  I  can  see 
as  many  castles  in  the  clouds  as  any  man,  and  as  many  genii  in  the  curling  smoke 
of  a  steam-engine,  as  perfect  a  Persepolis  in  a  sea-coal  fire.     My  life  has  been 
spent  in  such  day-dreams." 
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Passions '  are  now  forgotten, 
but  whom  he  represents  as 
"  sweeping  the  harp  of 
Shakespeare 

"  with  a  kindred  measure, 
Till    Avon's    swans,    while    rung    the 

grove 

With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deemed  their  own  Shakespeare  lived 

again  "  ! 

As  a  critic  somewhat  cruelly 
remarks,  Avon's  swans  must 
have  been  geese  if  they  had 
deemed  anything  of  the  kind. 

Scott  showed  better  taste 
and  truer  judgment  in  his 
praise  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
and  Jane  Austen's  novels.  It 
was  the  Irish  tales  of  the 
former,  he  says,  that  first 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  of 
writing  a  romance ;  and  he 
considers  his  own  "  bow- wow 
style  "  far  inferior  to  the  deli- 
cate and  subtle  delineation  of 
character  in  'Pride  and  Pre- 
judice' and  'Mansfield  Park.' 

If  Scott  knew  the  Highlands 
well,  he  knew  the  Border  even 
better.  All  that  wild  country 
between  the  Esk  and  Tweed — 
unchanged  since  Flodden,  and 
only  traversed  by  bridle-paths — 
was  as  familiar  to  him  as  to  his 
own  moss-troopers.  He  knew 
the  country  with  all  its  legends 
and  traditions.  The  old  peel- 
towers,  the  ruined  fortresses, 
the  desecrated  abbeys,  the 
haunted  glens,  the  perilous 
fords,  the  rude  cairns  that 
marked  the  site  of  a  battle  or 
a  murder,  were  one  and  all 
associated  in  his  mind  with 
some  story  of  the  past,  and 
might  have  furnished  the 
materials  for  a  hundred 
romances.  From  his  boyhood 
he  had  explored  Et trick  Forest 


and  Liddesdale — often  walking, 
lame  as  he  was,  thirty  miles 
a -day,  listening  to  the  "auld 
wives' "  songs,  and  to  family 
traditions  and  superstitions. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
filled  five  small  notebooks  with 
ballads  taken  down  as  they 
were  sung  to  him  in  some 
farmhouse  or  bothy,  and  on 
one  occasion  provoking  the 
sarcastic  comment  of  his  father, 
"  I  greatly  doubt,  sir,  you  were 
born  for  nae  better  than  a 
gangrel  scrape-gut."  But  it 
was  not  till  his  scheme  for  the 
'  Border  Minstrelsy  '  had  taken 
definite  shape  that  he  began 
his  famous  "raids"  into  Lid- 
desdale with  Mr  Robert  Short- 
reed,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing ballads  and  "auld  nick- 
nackets."  There  were  no  inns 
in  that  wild  country,  and  tjie 
two  travellers  were  passed  on 
from  the  farmstead  to  the 
manse,  and  from  the  manse  to 
the  shepherds'  hut,  receiving 
everywhere  a  warm  and  hos- 
pitable welcome  from  the 
various  Elliots  and  Johnstons. 
The  whole  expense  of  their 
journey  amounted  to  a  feed  of 
corn  for  their  ponies.  Scott 
soon  won  the  hearts  of  these 
honest  Borderers  by  his  un- 
affected geniality  and  sim- 
plicity of  manner.  "He  aye 
did  as  the  lave  did,"  writes 
Mr  Shortreed  ;  "  never  made 
himsel'  the  great  man,  or  took 
ony  airs  in  the  company ; " 
and  he  adds  significantly, 
"  He  was  aye  making  himsel', 
though  maybe  he  didna  ken  it 
till  years  later." 

Scott  found  many  zealous 
assistants  in  the  work  of  collect- 
ing the  ballads  and  songs  which 
had  never  been  written  but 
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were  handed  down  by  oral  tra- 
dition. Among  these  "  makers 
of  the  Minstrelsy "  described 
for  us  by  Mrs  MacCunn  were 
James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd ;  Joseph  Ritson,  "  a  wasp- 
ish little  critic  and  the  self- 
appointed  gadfly  of  all  col- 
lectors and  editors  "  ;  Richard 
Heber,  "the  gentle  English 
virtuoso  "  ;  Robert  Surtees,  the 
Durham  antiquary  ;  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  the  orig- 
inal of  Sir  Mungo  Malagrow- 
ther ;  and,  more  zealous  than 
all,  John  Ley  den,  "  a  wild -look- 
ing, thin,  Roxburghshire  man," 
with  a  shrill  voice,  boisterous 
spirits,  and  matchless  self-pos- 
session, who  had  come  up  to 
Edinburgh,  poorer  than  even 
the  majority  of  students,  a  pro- 
digy of  uncouthness  and  mul- 
tifarious learning.  Scott  had 
become  much  attached  to  this 
eccentric  genius,  and  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory 
in  describing  the  islands  which 
Leyden  himself  had  described 
in  the  " Mermaid" — 

"And   Scarba's    isle,    whose   tortured 

shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievreken's  roar, 

And  lonely  Colonsay ; 
— Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no 

more  ! 
His  brief  and  bright  career  is  o'er, 

And  mute  his  tuneful  strains  ; 
Quenched  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore, 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour : 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Leyden's  cold  remains  ! " 

The  '  Border  Minstrelsy '  had 
a  great  and  immediate  success 
when  it  was  published  in  1802-3, 
and  the  Introductions,  as  well 
as  the  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
are  among  Scott's  best  work. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  Scottish  history  of  every 


period,  and  his  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  local  customs, 
legends,  and  traditions.  Noth- 
ing, again,  can  be  more 
graphic  or  picturesque  than 
his  account  of  the  Border  clans 
—  Armstrongs  and  Elliots, 
Hepburns  and  Scotts,  Homes 
and  Kerrs  —  with  their  feuds 
and  forays,  their  ruthless  de- 
vastation and  savage  reprisals, 
who  owned  no  master  but  the 
chief  of  their  clan  and  knew  no 
law  but  the  length  of  their 
swords.  It  was  only  natural 
that  ballads  dealing  with  a 
wild  and  turbulent  past  should 
themselves  be  full  of  tragic  and 
pathetic  episodes,  "Of  old,  far 
off,  unhappy  things,  and  battles 
long  ago."  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  best  ballad  overwritten  loses 
its  grace  and  charm  from  be- 
ing read  instead  of  being  sung. 
It  is  like  the  libretto  of  an 
opera  without  the  music.  As 
James  Hogg's  mother,  from 
whose  lips  Walter  Scott  was 
taking  down  a  ballad,  com- 
plained, "There  never  was  ane 
o'  my  sangs  prentit  till  ye 
prentit  them  yersel',  and  ye  hae 
spoilt  them  a'thegither.  They 
were  made  for  singing  and  no* 
for  reading,  but  ye  hae  broken 
the  charm,  and  they'll  never 
be  sung  mair." 

Scott  himself  contributed 
some  so-called  ballads  to  the 
third  volume  of  the  'Min- 
strelsy,' among  them  being 
"  Glenfinlas  "  —  Sir  Francis 
Doyle's  favourite — and  "Cad- 
yow  Castle,"  one  of  the  finest 
things  he  ever  wrote.  No  one 
is  likely  to  forget  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  mountain  bull "  or 
Bothwellhaugh's  murder  of  the 
Regent  Murray.  But  "Cad- 
yow  Castle"  is  a  poem  rather 
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than  a  ballad,  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  Scott's  genius  in  song- 
writing  one  would  rather 
select  the  "  Outlaw's  Song  "  in 
'  Rokeby  '— 

"  « With  burnished    brand    and   mus- 
ketoon, 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum.' 
'  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum, 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear  ; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum, 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

And  0  !  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair 

And  Greta  w»oda  be  gay, 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May  ! '  " 

A  few  stanzas  farther  on, 
in  another  song,  comes  the 
sequel — 

"  '  This  morn  is  merry  June,  I  trow, 

The  rose  is  budding  fain  ; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter's  snow 

Ere  we  two  meet  again.' 
He  turned  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore, 
He  gave  his  bridU-reins  a  shake, 

Said,  'Adieu  !  for  evermore, 

My  love  ! 
And  adieu  for  evermore.'  " J 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
two  more  exquisite  lyrics  in 
the  English  language  than  the 
songs  of  which  the  two  stanzas 
quoted  above  are  an  idyll  in 
themselves. 

Three  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  *  Minstrelsy,'  in 
1805,  the  'Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel'  appeared,  and  was 
an  immediate  and  triumphant 
success.  The  novelty,  the  fresh- 
ness, the  vigour  of  the  style, 
and  the  stirring  incidents  of 
this  tale  of  Border  life,  took 


the  reading  world  by  storm. 
Scott  had,  in  fact,  unconsciously 
founded  a  new  school  of  poetry. 
Men  had  grown  weary  of  the 
solemnity  of  blank  verse  and 
of  the  monotonous  formality 
of  Pope's  heroic  couplets,  and 
weary  also  of  puzzling  over  the 
subtleties  of  meaning  and  the 
undercurrents  of  thought  in 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 
The  style  of  the  'Lay'  was 
as  clear  and  strong  as  the 
Tweed,  and  the  language  as 
simple  and  direct  and  as  "  easily 
to  be  understanded "  as  the 
Bible  itself.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  those  two 
noble  songs  of  battle  and  ad- 
venture—  'Marmion'  and  the 
'  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  which  soon 
followed  the  'Lay'  —  were  a 
triumphant  success  at  the  time, 
and  are  probably  the  two  most 
popular  poems  ever  written 
since  the  '  Iliad  '  and  the 
'Odyssey.'  They  have  been 
admired  and  quoted  till  they 
have  become  familiar  and  al- 
most hackneyed,  and  have  been 
read  or  recited  by  successive 
generations  of  schoolboys. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  'Mar- 
mion '  is  the  finer  work  of  the 
two,  as  having  the  more  inter- 
esting plot,  and  being  marked 
by  that  rapid  and  vigorous 
style  peculiar  to  Scott,  who, 
says  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  "is 
the  undoubted  inheritor  of  that 
trumpet-note  which,  under  the 
breath  of  Homer,  has  made  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  immortal."  2 

But  in  spite  of  his  martial 
ardour,  his  delight  in  sport  and 
adventure,  and  his  naturally 


1  Rokeby,  Canto  iii. ,  stanzas  xvii.  and  xxviii. 

2  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  Lectures  on  Poetry,  p.  81. 
VOL.  CLXXXVIL— NO.  MCXXXII. 
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joyous  and  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, Scott  is  often  (as  Mr 
Ruskin  says)  "  inherently  and 
consistently  sad.  Of  all  the 
poetry  that  I  know,  none  is 
so  sorrowful  as  his."  1  Though 
he  loved  Nature  in  all  her 
moods  and  aspects, — and  few 
poets  have  interpreted  her  with 
more  insight  and  fidelity, — yet 
even  in  describing  the  most 
charming  landscape — the  view 
from  Blackford  Hill,  a  sunset 
on  the  Greta,  or  an  autumn 
scene  in  Ettrick  Forest — 

"Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipais 
floribus  angat." 

The  very  beauty  of  what  he 
sees  only  accentuates  the  bitter- 
ness of  what  he  feels;  he  is 
haunted  by  memories  of  the 
past,  by  the  contrast  between 
then  and  now ;  he  has  lost  the 
illusions  of  youth  ;  and  his  own 
experiences  of  life,  in  spite  of 
all  his  success,  have  made 
him  realise  Virgil's  lachrymce 
rerum — "  the  sense  of  tears  in 
mortal  things."  Perhaps  the 
most  pathetic  lines  he  ever 
wrote  were  in  the  autumn  of 
1817,  when  struggling  against 
feelings  of  languor  and  depres- 
sion, as  he  gazed  on  the  well- 
known  view  from  the  hill  above 
Cauldshields  Loch — 

"With  listless  look  along  the  plain 

I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide, 
And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 

Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruined  pride. 
The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air, 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the 

tree, — 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were, 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me  ? 


Alas  !  the  warped  and  broken  board, 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye  ! 
The    harp    of    strained    and    tuneless 
chord, 

How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply ! 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers, 

To   feverish  pulse  each   gale  blows 

chill ; 
And  Araby's  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill."  2 

Scott's  depression  of  feeling 
on  this  occasion  was  no  doubt 
partly  caused  by  his  recent 
illness,  but  even  more  by  that 
ill-omened  partnership  with  the 
Ballantynes,  which  hung  like 
a  millstone  about  his  neck  and 
embittered  his  life.  The  day 
on  which  he  brought  James 
Ballantyne  from  Kelso  to  Edin- 
burgh was,  as  Lockhart  calls 
it,  "the  blackest  in  his  calen- 
dar." Mr  Andrew  Lang  has 
probably  said  the  last  word  on 
the  subject,  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  apportion 
the  blame  of  their  financial  ruin 
between  Scott,  Constable,  and 
the  Ballantynes.  Scott  him- 
self had  inherited  something 
of  the  speculative  tempera- 
ment of  his  grandfather,  and 
most  certainly  he  made  a  seri- 
ous initial  blunder,  for  he  could 
not  possibly  have  selected  two 
worse  men  than  the  Ballan- 
tynes as  his  partners  and  confi- 
dants. They  were  half  educated 
and  his  social  inferiors.  "  John 
was  mischievous  and  reckless; 
James  too  pliant  and  too  ad- 
verse for  Arithmetic."3  Con- 
stable himself — "the  Napoleon 
of  the  Trade" — was  in  racing 
parlance  "  a  plunger  "  ;  full 
of  magnificent  and  visionary 


1  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters,  vol.  iii.,  Part  iv.,  sect.  34. 

2  Lockhart,  iv.  83. 

3  Life  of  Lockhart,  by  Andrew  Lang,  ii.  252. 
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schemes,  but  utterly  unprac- 
tical as  a  man  of  business. 
"He  hated  accounts,"  we  are 
told,  "  and  systematically  de- 
clined to  examine  or  sign  a 
balance  -  sheet."  Had  not 
Scott's  pride  been  wounded  by 
a  perfectly  just  criticism  passed 
by  Blackwood  on  the  'Black 
Dwarf,'  which  is  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  failures  among 
the  Waverleys,  how  differently 
the  future  might  have  shaped 
itself ! 

"Had  he  kept  clear  of  these 
knights-errant  of  the  book  trade — 
had  he  been  in  the  hands  of  a  Black- 
wood  or  a  Murray,  born  to  success — 
what  a  different  end  of  the  great 
Magician,  the  Improvisatore  in  an 
entranced  and  wondering  age  !  Then 
had  he  built  his  towers  and  planted 
his  scaurs  in  peace ;  then  had  his 
charmed  doors  stood  open  for  the 
comfort  and  solace  of  all  pilgrims  ; 
then  had  the  world  applauded  all  his 
gentle  ambitions,  and  sworn  by  its 
right  hand  that  never  was  nobler 
issue  of  a  poet's  labours  than  that 
poetic  earth  and  those  beloved  woods 
on  Tweedside." l 

In  1814,  when  the  Ballan- 
tyne  firm  was  in  extremis, 
Scott  chanced  to  light  upon 
what  proved  to  be  a  verit- 
able gold-mine.  This  was  the 
romance  of  '  Waverley  ' — the 
first  part  of  which  had  been 
written  some  years  previously 
and  then  laid  aside  in  deference 
to  the  fastidious  criticism  of 
William  Erskine.  The  novel 
was  now  completed — literally 
currente  calamo.  It  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  and  for  the 
moment  hung  fire.  Then  came 


a  universal  chorus  of  delight 
and  admiration  such  as  has 
never  been  accorded,  we  be- 
lieve, to  any  work  in  literature 
before  or  since.  The  critics 
and  the  reading  public  were 
in  accord  for  once ;  edition 
followed  edition,  and  London 
rivalled  Edinburgh  in  the  de- 
mand for  copies.  The  volumes 
flew  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
were  read  and  re-read  by  all 
classes  of  society.  And  as 
one  brilliant  romance  followed 
another  in  rapid  succession, 
each  differing  from  its  pre- 
decessor, yet  each  in  its  way 
a  masterpiece,  —  so  human, 
so  true  to  life,  with  such 
warm  and  generous  pictures, 
such  breadth  of  colouring, 
such  insight  into  character, 
and  such  fresh  and  un- 
studied dialogue,  —  public  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  were 
centred  on  the  personality  of 
"  the  Great  Unknown  " — "  the 
Wizard  of  the  North."  In 
these  days,  when  novels  are 
published  by  thousands  and 
"  Fiction  "  occupies  so  large  a 
space  in  our  free  libraries,  we 
can  hardly  realise  the  effect  of 
the  Waverleys  on  a  reading 
public  whose  knowledge  of 
romance  was  confined  to 
Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Rich- 
ardson, or  the  fashionable 
trash  dear  to  the  Lydia 
Languishes  of  the  day.  But 
some  of  us  who  have  passed 
middle  age  may  perhaps  have 
something  of  the  feeling  with 
which  "George  Eliot"  recalls 
her  childish  delight  in  '  Waver- 


1  A  Literary  History  of  England  (1790-1825),  by  Mrs  Oliphant.  Scott's 
income  when  he  became  full  Clerk  of  Session  was  over  £2500  a-year,  and  from 
first  to  last  he  made  at  least  £140,000  by  his  pen. 
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ley,'  and  her  gratitude  to  the 
author : — 

"  His  name   who  told  of  loyal   Evan 

Dhu, 
Of  quaint  Bradwardine,  and  Vich  Ian 

Vohr, 
Making  the  little  world  their  childhood 

knew 
Large  with  a  land  of  mountain,  lake, 

and  scaur, 
And    larger    yet    with    wonder,    love, 

belief 
Toward  Walter  Scott,  who  living  far 

away 

Sent  them  this  wealth  of  joy  and  noble 
grief."i 

From  the  days  of  Gifford  and 
Jeffrey,  critics  have  not  been 
slow  to  find  out  certain  defects 
in  the  Waverleys,  which,  indeed, 
are  obvious  enough  to  the  most 
casual  reader.  There  is  what 
Scott  called  himself  "  a  hurried 
frankness  of  style  "  ;  the  lang- 
uage is  often  slipshod  and 
slovenly;  and  the  structure  of 
some  of  his  sentences  defies  all 
the  laws  of  grammar.2  Then, 
again,  his  heroes  are  said  to 
be  colourless  and  insipid — 
"mechanical  puppets."  This 
he,  too,  frankly  confesses  him- 
self. He  calls  Waverley  "a 
sneaking  piece  of  imbecility," 
and  again,  "  My  rogue  always 
in  spite  of  me  becomes  my 
hero,"  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  a  sneaking  tenderness  for 
his  bolder  ruffians,  such  as 
Hatteraick,  Bothwell,  and 
Cleveland,  coupled  with  a 
Homeric  scorn  for  cowards  and 
hypocrites,  like  Glossin  and 
Dalgarno.  But  who  cares  about 
Harry  Bertram  and  Edward 


Waverley  or  Francis  Osbaldis- 
tone  in  their  respective  novels 
when  we  have  the  immortal 
pictures  of  Dandie  Dinmont  and 
Meg  Merrilies,  Bradwardine 
and  Evan  Dhu,  the  Bailie  and 
Diana  Vernon  ? 

According  to  Mr  Hutton, 
Scott's  heroines  are  as  inane 
and  colourless  as  his  heroes. 
"Except  Jeanie  Deans,  Madge 
Wildfire,  and  perhaps  Lucy 
Ash  ton,  Scott's  women  are  apt 
to  be  uninteresting— either  pink 
and  white  toys  or  hardish 
women  of  the  world."3  It 
seems  to  us  that  few  novelists 
have  given  us  such  admirable 
portraits  of  women  of  every 
type  of  character — each  in  its 
way  strongly  marked  and  care- 
fully finished, — and  a  critic  is 
indeed  hard  to  please  who  can 
find  nothing  to  interest  him  in 
Rebecca  of  York  and  Isabelle 
of  Croye,  Meg  Dods  and  Meg 
Merrilies,  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Queen  Mary,  Lilias  Redgaunt- 
let  ("  Green  -  Mantle,"  Scott's 
first  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
love),  and,  above  all,  Diana 
Vernon  and  Catherine  Seyton, 
to  whom  most  of  us  have  lost 
our  hearts. 

Of  all  Scott's  critics,  the 
most  depreciative  was  his 
countryman  Thomas  Carlyle, 
who,  while  admitting  that 
"Scott  was  the  best  type  of 
Scotsman," and  put  new  life  into 
the  dry  bones  of  history,  has 
many  counts  in  his  indictment 
against  him  as  a  novelist. 
First,  he  complains  that  Scott 


1  '  Middlemarch,'  Book  VI.,  chap.  Ivii.,  ad  init. 

2  Taine  ('  History  of  English  Literature,'  iv.   304)  quotes  a  sentence  in  the 
first  page  of  'Ivanhoe,'  and  says  of  it,  "  C'est  impossible  d'^crire  plus  lourde- 
ment." 

1  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  W.  H.  Hutton,  p.  107. 
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"wrote  impromptu  novels,  to 
pay  fame  with."  The  crime 
of  being  a  poor  man,  and 
being  forced  to  write  for 
money,  is  unfortunately  shared 
by  most  writers  of  eminence 
from  Shakespeare,  who  (as 
Pope  tell  us), 

"For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  rov- 
ing flight," 

down  to  the  late  Lord  Tenny- 
son, who,  if  report  is  to  be 
credited,  was  a  remarkably 
keen  hand  at  a  bargain. 

Then  Carlyle  declares  that 
Scott's  heroes  and  heroines 
were  mere  "mechanical  cases, 
deceptively  painted  automa- 
tons," and  that  his  novels 
"  were  not  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  edifica- 
tion, for  building  up  or  elevat- 
ing in  any  shape."  Surely 
a  more  preposterous  statement 
was  never  put  on  paper  by  a 
great  writer.  Is  Jeanie  Deans 
— to  take  an  obvious  instance 
— nothing  better  than  a  "me- 
chanical automaton  "  ?  Are 
there  no  lessons  "  profitable 
for  edification"  to  be  found 
in  the  '  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  '  ? 
Did  Shakespeare  himself  ever 
paint  a  more  dramatic  and 
touching  scene  than  Jeanie's 
interview  with  Queen  Caroline, 
or  her  heroic  refusal  to  save 
her  sister's  life  by  a  venial 
falsehood?  And  again,  who 
but  a  consummate  artist,  like 
Scott,  could  have  enlisted  our 
sympathies,  not  in  behalf  of 
the  beautiful  Effie,  but  of  the 
humble  milkmaid,  Jeanie,  who  is 
(as  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  writes) 


"without youth, beauty,  genius, 
warm  passions,  or  any  other 
novel  -  perfection." l  We  will 
venture  to  say  that  men  have 
learned  more  from  that  ex- 
ample of  modesty,  piety,  hero- 
ism, and  both  filial  and  sisterly 
affection,  than  from  all  '  Sartor 
Kesartus '  and  a  hundred 
'Latter-day  Pamphlets.'  And, 
to  our  thinking,  Scott  in 
his  own  life  set  a  higher  ex- 
ample and  exercised  a  wider 
influence  for  good  than  Carlyle. 
There  could  hardly  have  been  a 
greater  contrast  than  between 
the  two  men.  On  the  one  side 
we  have  the  gloomy  and  dys- 
peptic recluse  of  Chelsea, — 
"gey  ill  to  live  with,"  as  his 
wife  found  to  her  cost, — de- 
claiming against  the  shams  of 
this  world,  and  preaching  an 
impossible  creed  in  an  unintel- 
ligible jargon,  —  uncouth  and 
bizarre  in  speech  as  well  as  in 
manners,  and  as  much  out  of 
harmony  with  his  fellow-men 
as  a  mastodon  which  had 
strayed  into  the  nineteenth 
century.2  On  the  other  side  is 
the  laird  of  Abbotsford, — frank, 
genial,  and  sympathetic ;  fond 
of  the  sports  of  the  field  and  of 
an  open-air  life,  beloved  by  his 
family,  idolised  by  his  servants 
and  friends,  generous  and  hos- 
pitable, equally  at  home  with 
the  Duke  at  Drumlanrig  or 
with  Tom  Purdie  in  his  own 
plantations  ;  giving  innocent 
pleasure  to  thousands  by  his 
poems  and  tales ;  and  every- 
where carrying  with  him  such 
an  atmosphere  of  kindliness 
and  benevolence  that  dumb 


1  Lockhart,  iv.  177. 

8  Taine's  comparison  :  "  comme  un  mastodon 
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animals,  by  some  indefinable 
instinct,  felt  the  magio  of  his 
presence.1 

A  greater  critic  than  Carlyle 
— and  the  man  whom  Carlyle 
himself  reverenced  as  his  master 
—  Goethe  —  has  recorded  his 
whole-hearted  admiration  for 
Scott's  novels.  He  did  not 
read  them  till  near  the  close  of 
his  life,  but  is  as  enthusiastic 
as  to  their  merit  as  if  he  had 
been  eighteen  instead  of  nearly 
eighty. 

"We  read  far  too  many  things," 
he  says  to  Eckermann,  "thus  losing 
time  and  gaining  nothing.  We 
should  only  read  what  we  admire, 
as  I  did  in  my  youth  and  as  I  am 
doing  now  with  respect  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  I  have  just  begun  '  Rob  Boy,' 
and  still  read  his  best  novels  in  suc- 
cession. All  is  great — material,  im- 
port, characters,  execution — and  then 
what  infinite  diligence  in  the  prepar- 
atory studies  !  What  truth  of  detail 
in  the  execution  !  We  see,  too,  what 
English  history  is,  and  what  a  thing 
it  is  when  such  an  inheritance  falls 
to  the  lot  of  a  clever  poet."2 

It  was  this  "  infinite  diligence 
in  preparatory  studies,"  noted 
by  Goethe,  that  was  the  secret 
of  Scott's  amazing  rapidity 
of  production,  a  circumstance 
which  is  apparently  overlooked 
by  Carlyle,  who  propounds  the 
following  extraordinary  miscon- 


ception of  the  facts :  "  Con- 
trasting *  Waverley,'  which  was 
written  carefully,  with  most  of 
its  fellows,  which  were  written 
extempore,  we  may  regret  the 
extempore  method."  Now,  the 
last  two  volumes  of  '  Waverley  ' 
were,  as  we  know,  completed 
in  three  weeks,  and  the  whole 
of  his  second  novel  ('  Guy  Man- 
nering ') — which  is  little  if  at 
all  inferior  to  *  Waverley ' — 
was,  as  Scott  tells  us  himself, 
completed  in  six  weeks  at 
Christmas  1814,  when  he  went 
down  to  Abbotsford  "to  get 
clear  of  '  Waverley,'  "  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "and  to  refresh  the 
machine."  Well  may  his 
biographer  exclaim  at  such 
"  prodigality  of  genius "  and 
"  portentous  industry  "  !  Scott, 
in  fact,  was  at  his  best  when 
writing  fast  and  furiously.3 
Just  as  a  great  preacher,  full 
of  his  subject,  prefers  to  deliver 
his  sermon  extempore, — so  a 
writer  of  genius  with  a  richly 
stored  mind  and  a  powerful 
memory  can  cover  sheet  after 
sheet  almost  without  an  effort 
or  consulting  a  book  of  reference. 
How  rapidly  thought  and  hand 
worked  together  when  he  once 
put  pen  to  paper  may  be 
gathered  from  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  the  manner  in 


1  There  is  Lockhart's  story  of  the  little  black  pig  that  insisted  on  accom- 
panying them  to  the  hunt  at  Abbotsford,  and  of  the  two  donkeys  ("Hannah 
More"  and  "Lady  Morgan'')  who  would  leave  their  pasture  when  they  saw 
him  and  trot  up  to  the  gate  "to  have  a  crack  with  the  laird."     And  there  is 
another  story  (told  by  Carlyle  himself)  of  the  little  Blenheim  spaniel — the  most 
nervous  and  fastidious   of   its    kind — which   detested   strangers,  yet  one    day 
fawned  and  frisked  about  the  feet  of  "a  tall,  irregular,  busy-looking,  unknown 
man  who  came  halting  by."     The  stranger,  of  course,  was  Walter  Scott. 

2  Eckermann's  Conversations  with  Goethe  (Oxenford),  p.  528. 

3  Cf.  the  Introduction  to  '  Nigel,'  p.  xxxvii :    "  The  works  and  passages  in 
which  I  have  succeeded  have  uniformly  been  written  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
.    .    .    The  parts  in  which  I  have  come  feebly  off  were  by  much  the  more 
laboured." 
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which  the  last  two  volumes  of 

*  Waverley '    were   written    in 
less  than  three  weeks,  and  how 
the  shadow  of  his  hand,  "  like 
the    writing    on     Belshazzar's 
wall,"  disturbed  a  wine -party 
in    a     friend's     house,     whose 
windows    commanded    a   view 
of  the  author's  study  in  Castle 
Street. 

" '  Since  we  sat  down,'  said  Menzies, 

*  I  have  been  watching  it — [the  hand] 
— it  fascinates  my  eye — it  never  stops 
— page   after    page   is   finished    and 
thrown  on  that  heap  of  MS.  and  still 
it  goes  on  unwearied  ;  and  so  it  will 
be  till  candles  are  brought  in,  and 
God  knows  how  long  after  that.     It 
is  the  same  every  night — I  can't  stand 
a  sight  of  it  when  I  am  not  at  my 
books.'     *  Some  stupid,  dogged,  en- 
grossing clerk,  probably,'  exclaimed 
myself  or  some  other  giddy  youth  in 
our    society.      '  No,   boys,'   said   our 
host,  '  I  well  know  whose  hand  it  is 
—'tis  Walter  Scott's.' »  l 

Scott  was  at  his  worst  when 
he  tried  to  write  carefully 
or  on  a  subject  that  was  dis- 
tasteful. The  poem  on  which 
he  expended  most  pains  and 
trouble  was  'Rokeby,'  and 

*  Rokeby '    was     a     failure    at 
the   time  and  has  never  been 
popular  since.     It  was  "  desk- 
work,"    and,    as    he    told    Mr 
Gillies,  he  was    "sick-tired   of 
the  gruesome  tale  "  long  before 
it    was    completed.2       It    was 
the    same    with    his    'Life    of 
Napoleon,'   on    which    he    be- 
stowed more  time  and  labour 
than   on   half   a   dozen  of   his 
earlier  novels,  but  which  added 
little    to   his   reputation   as   a 
writer  of  prose.   This  illustrates 
an  admirable  saying  of  Renan 
which  Grant- Duff  prefixed  as  a 


motto  to  his  diaries:  "On  ne 
doit  jamais  eorire  que  de  ce 
qu'on  aime  ;  1'oubli  et  le  silence 
sont  la  punition  qu'on  inflige  a 
ce  qu'on  a  trouve  laid  ou  com- 
mun  dans  la  promenade  a 
travers  la  vie."  Silence  and 
oblivion  have,  we  fear,  been  the 
fate  of  Scott's  '  Napoleon.' 
But  when  he  had  a  subject 
dear  to  his  heart,  such  as  a 
romance  of  chivalry  or  some 
tale  of  Scottish  life  and 
manners,  his  genius  never 
faltered  or  went  astray.  Then 
he  wrote  con  amore — with  an 
artistic  delight  in  the  work 
itself  —  easily  and  fluently  — 
without  correcting  or  even  re- 
reading his  manuscript — caring 
nothing  for  style  so  long  as  he 
made  his  meaning  clear,  — 
calling  up  from  the  storehouse 
of  his  memory  image  after 
image  and  character  after 
character,  adding  a  touch  here 
and  curtailing  there,  sometimes 
embellishing  and  sometimes 
softening  down — refining  and 
idealising  the  past,  casting  a 
glamour  over  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  which  their  ferocity  and 
sensuality  are  forgotten  and 
"vice  itself  loses  half  its  evil 
by  losing  all  its  grossness." 

Scott's  own  nature  was  too 
genial  and  tolerant  for  him  to 
act  the  censor  or  the  moralist. 
Just  as  in  actual  life  he  passed 
lightly  over  the  escapades  of 
"  Rigdumfunnidos,"  as  he  called 
John  Ballantyne,  so  in  his 
works  of  fiction  he  is  content 
with  ridiculing  some  harmless 
folly  or  eccentricity, — Mr  Old- 
buck's  mania  for  antiquities, 


1  Lockhart,  iv.  171. 

2  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Gillies),  p.  186. 
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Baron  Bradwardine's  absurd 
genealogical  foibles,  or  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden's  exagger- 
ated attachment  to  feudalism. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  subtle 
humour  in  Scott's  delineation  of 
such  characters.  He  evidently 
enjoys  the  ridiculous  aspect  of 
these  serious  triflers,  and  is 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  them. 
What  can  be  more  ludicrous, 
for  instance,  than  the  naive 
egotism  of  the  old  barber, 
Caxon,  in  the  *  Antiquary,' 
whose  world  centred  round  his 
periwigs,  and  who  thought  the 
French  Revolution  would  reach 
Scotland  now  that  the  magis- 
trates of  Fairport  had  left  off 
wearing  hair-powder,  and  his 
agonised  exclamation  as  he 
clings  to  the  skirts  of  his 
patron,  who  is  bending  over  the 
cliff :  "  Haud  a  care,  haud  a 
care,  Monkbarns  !  God's  sake, 
haud  a  care !  Sir  Arthur's 
drowned  already,  and  if  ye  fa* 
o'er  the  oleugh  too,  there'll  be 
but  ae  wig  left  i'  the  parish, 
and  that's  the  minister's." l 

Nothing,  again,  can  be  truer 
to  life  or  more  characteristic 
of  the  canny  Scotch  innkeeper 
than  Niel  Blane's  sapient  ad- 
vice to  his  daughter — 

"  When  the  malt  begins  to  get 
aboon  the  meal,  they'll  begin  to 
speak  about  government  in  kirk  and 
state,  and  then,  Jenny,  they  are  like 
to  quarrel.  Let  them  be  doing — 
anger's  a  drouthy  passion,  and  the 
niair  they  dispute,  the  mair  ale 
they'll  drink  ;  but  ye  were  best 
serve  them  wi'  a  pint  o'  the  sma' 
browst, — it  will  heat  them  less,  and 
they'll  never  ken  the  difference."2 

Even  if  they  get  to  blows, 


Niel  adds,  Jenny  is  not  to  call 
him,  as  he  is  going  to  take  his 
dinner  quietly  in  the  spence 
with  the  Laird  of  Lickitup. 

This  is  Scott's  humour  at  its 
very  best,  natural  and  spon- 
taneous, and  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the 
speaker.  He  is  at  his  worst 
when  he  makes  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  act  the  comedian,  as 
in  his  Jedediah  Cleishbotham 
and  that  insufferable  bore, 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton  and  his 
euphuism.  As  he  says  himself 
(apropos  of  Caleb  Balderstone), 
he  "  sprinkles  too  much  parsley 
over  his  chicken,"  and  his 
picture  becomes  an  exaggerated 
caricature.3 

But  no  master  of  fiction,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  ever 
equalled  Scott  in  sustained  and 
vigorous  dialogue,  or  in  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he 
adapts  it  to  the  personality  of 
the  speaker,  who,  whether  he 
be  prince  or  peasant,  speaks  to 
the  manner  born.  Shakespeare 
himself  could  not  have  given 
more  force  and  tragic  dignity 
to  his  kings  and  queens  than 
Scott  does  in  his  pictures  of 
Elizabeth  turning  upon  Leices- 
ter in  the  hall  at  Kenilworth, 
Queen  Mary  receiving  the 
Regent's  envoys  at  Loch- 
leven,  or  Louis  XI.  confront- 
ing Charles  the  Bold  at  Per- 
onne.  And  so  it  is  with  all 
Scott's  other  characters  in  a 
descending  social  scale.  The 
lairds  and  the  bailies,  the 
advocates  and  the  lawyers' 
clerks,  the  farmers  and  the 
innkeepers,  the  peasants  and 


1  The  Antiquary,  chap.  viii.  2  Old  Mortality,  chap.  iv. 

3  Lockhart,  iv.  274. 
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serving-men  of  every  type  from 
Cuddle  Headrigg  and  Andrew 
Fairservice  to  "little  Benjie " 
and  the  "  Dougal  creature  " — 
are  one  and  all  painted  with 
that  unerring  instinct  and  life- 
like fidelity  to  their  proper 
characters  which  makes  the 
Waverleys  a  matchless  gallery 
of  living  pictures.  It  is  in  this 
that  Scott's  true  greatness  as  a 
novelist  consists.  His  style  may 
be  slovenly ;  his  plots  may  be 
inartistic ;  the  conclusions  of  his 
novels  hurried  and  confused ; 
he  may  have  outraged  the 
facts  of  history  as  much  as  he 
outraged  the  feelings  of  Pro- 
fessor Freeman ;  he  may  be  care- 
less of  dates  and  guilty  of  flag- 
rant anachronisms;  he  may 
have  painted  the  Middle  Ages 
in  rose-colour  instead  of  in  the 
lurid  tints  of  the  up-to-date 
historian, — he  may  have  com- 
mitted these  and  other  faults 
besides,  and  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  no  writer  before  or 
since  has  given  us  such  a  vivid 
portraiture  of  the  past  or 
shown  such  a  marvellous  in- 
sight into  the  varied  life  and 
character  of  Scottish  society, 
of  which  he  knew  every  phase 
and  aspect.  And  in  doing 
this,  Scott  simply  followed  the 
natural  bent  of  his  genius.  He 
had  no  prophetic  message  to 
deliver,  no  stern  lessons  of 
morality  to  enforce ;  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  about  the 


intricate  analysis  of  emotions, 
but  wrote  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  as  the  spirit  moved 
him,  drawing  on  his  own  ex- 
perience of  life  and  manners 
and  on  the  traditions  of  the 
past — with  eyes  that  observed 
and  noted  the  minutest  details, 
and  with  a  memory  that  for- 
got nothing  which  it  chose  to 
remember.  And,  throughout 
his  writings,  he  left  "  the  seamy 
side  "  of  human  nature  severely 
alone.  Except  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Alsatia  in  *  Nigel '  and  in 
Nanty  Ewart's  tale  in  *  Red- 
gauntlet,'  there  are  no  allu- 
sions to  the  "low  life  "  (as  it  is 
termed)  which  Dickens  and 
other  realists  have  chosen  to 
depict.  His  pictures  of  the 
poorer  class  are  cheerful,  sens- 
ible, and  sympathetic.  "  Not  a 
word  in  them  all  [the  Waver- 
leys] has  ever  insinuated  evil 
or  palliated  dishonour."  They 
are  as  fresh  and  wholesome  as 
his  own  northern  breezes ;  free 
from  sentimentalism  and  affec- 
tation ;  free  also  from  vulgarity 
and  coarseness  ;  and  marked 
throughout  by  a  genial  and 
tolerant  spirit  and  by  a  large 
humanity.  "  It  can  be  said  of 
Scott,"  wrote  Carlyle,  "that 
when  he  departed,  he  took  a 
man's  life  along  with  him. 
No  sounder  piece  of  British 
manhood  was  put  together  in 
that  eighteenth  century  of 
time." 
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AVIATION    IN     1909. 


BY  T.   F.   FARMAN. 


1909  has  been  so  eventful 
in  aviation  that  at  its  close 
the  French  Government  was 
able  to  offer  the  citizens  of 
the  Republic  consolation  for 
being  surpassed  by  Germany 
in  steerable  balloons  by  the 
announcement  of  its  determin- 
ation to  keep  the  lead  in 
aerial  locomotion  with  the 
heavier  than  the  air,  destined 
in  its  opinion  to  drive  all  the 
military  dirigibles  off  the  aerial 
battlefield.  Were  the  progress 
in  aviation  to  continue  as  rapid 
as  it  has  been  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  the  day  would 
be  fast  approaching  when  the 
steerable  balloon  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  little  aero- 
plane. But  whether  it  is  wise 
for  a  nation  to  discount  the 
perfecting  of  the  heavier  than 
air  by  neglecting  the  lighter 
than  air  as  a  military  auxiliary 
is  quite  another  question.  It 
is,  however,  interesting  to  note 
what  the  aeroplane  has  already 
done,  and  can  do  to-day,  and 
to  examine  what  it  must  be 
able  to  achieve  to  become  an 
instrument  of  practical  daily 
utility  in  time  of  peace,  and 
to  perform  all  the  services 
expected  of  it  in  war. 

In  1908  the  aeroplane  had 
just  done  enough  to  convince 
the  thinking  world  that  aerial 
locomotion  with  the  heavier 
than  air  would  be  an  acquired 
addition  to  the  already  exist- 
ing means  of  civilisation  within 
a  more  or  less  distant  or  near 
future.  At  the  end  of  that 
year  few  people  thought  that 
future  would  be  near,  and  now 


the  progress  has  been  so  for- 
midable that  many  persons 
look  forward  to  a  yet  more 
rapid  development  of  aerial 
locomotion  than  that  which 
characterised  1909.  At  the 
end  of  1908  the  only  aero- 
planes which  could  fly  were 
the  Wright,  the  Voisin,  and 
the  Bleriot,  and  this  last 
named  machine  had  done  so 
only  spasmodically ;  and  the 
only  aviators  who  had  piloted 
them  were  Wilbur  Wright, 
Orville  Wright,  Henry  Far- 
man,  Delagrange,  and  Bleriot. 
A  great  many  inventors  had 
built  other  flying  machines, 
but  none  of  them  had  re- 
mained in  the  air  even  five 
minutes.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  any  one  to  state 
correctly  the  number  of  aero- 
planes of  all  descriptions  which 
have  been  constructed  in  1909, 
or  the  number  of  men  who 
have  learned  to  pilot  them. 
However,  there  are  still  few 
types  of  flying  apparatuses 
which  can  be  relied  on  to 
ascend  into  the  air  and  remain 
there  even  in  fairly  calm 
weather  till  their  pilot  may 
choose  to  descend,  or  be  con- 
strained to  do  so  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  fuel  for  the  motor. 
The  most  renowned  amongst 
them  are  the  Wright,  the 
Voisin,  the  Henry  Farman,  the 
Maurice  Farman,  the  Curtiss, 
and  the  Cody  biplanes,  and  the 
Bleriot,  the  Antoinette,  and  the 
Santos  Dumont  (La  Demoiselle) 
monoplanes.  Most  remarkable 
feats  have  been  achieved  with 
those  machines,  all  of  which 
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are  being  constructed  in  large 
numbers,  to   satisfy  either  the 
ambition  of  sportsmen  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  flight,  or  that  of 
men   anxious   to  win    some   of 
the  prizes  at  aviation  meetings. 
Wilbur    and    Orville    Wright 
and  the  pilots  of  their  machine 
have    flown    long     and    high. 
Orville     Wright     has     circled 
round  the  statue  of  Liberty  at 
the  entrance  of  New  York  har- 
bour ;    and    Tissandier    on    his 
Wright  biplane  has  flown  from 
Juvisy  to   Paris   and   back  to 
Juvisy,     after     doubling     the 
Eiffel  Tower  at  the  altitude  of 
about  1400  feet ;  Paulhan  on  a 
Voisin  machine  flew  in  a  gale 
at  Betheny ;  the  same  aviator 
on   a   Henry    Farman   biplane 
repeated    that   feat    at   Black- 
pool, and  astonished  the  world 
by  his  performances  at  Brook- 
lands,    and   his    cross-country 
flight   from   Bouy   to   Chalons 
and  back,  during  which  he  rose 
to   the   altitude  of  1900  feet; 
Henry     Farman     himself     re- 
mained in  the  air  at  Betheny 
3   h.    4    m.,    and    carried    two 
passengers    with    him    on    his 
biplane  in  a  flight  of  6J  miles, 
and  in  the  month  of  November 
at  Camp  de  Chalons  he  trav- 
elled a  distance  of  144|  miles 
in  4  h.  17  m.  54  s.,  and  Sommer 
at  Doncaster  won  most  of  the 
prizes,    and    carried    a     large 
number  of  passengers  one  after 
the  other  on  his  Henry  Farman 
machine  for  flights  of  various 
distance  and  duration.    Curtiss, 
by  capturing  the  Gordon-Ben- 
nett Cup,  and  by  winning  the 
speed  race  at  Betheny,  demon- 
strated that  his  biplane  was  a 
very  swift  and  reliable  appa- 
ratus, and  Cody's  performances 
in   England    showed    that   his 


machine  was  not  a  quantite" 
negligdable.  Maurice  Farman 
has  till  now  abstained  from 
appearing  at  aviation  meet- 
ings, and  has  not  competed  for 
any  prize,  but  he  has  with  the 
biplane  of  his  invention  earned 
the  unofficial  record  for  cross- 
country flight  by  travelling 
from  Buc  to  Chartres,  and  from 
Chartres  to  Orleans,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  previous  cross- 
country flights  in  a  circuit 
round  Buc,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  on  one  occasion  covered 
a  distance  of  more  than  fifty 
miles.  He  thus  inaugurated 
veritable  aerial  tourism.  As 
for  Bleriot's  monoplanes,  the 
small  cross  -  Channel  type  has 
been  so  often  described  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
its  inventor  has  since  his  his- 
toric flight  from  Calais  to 
Dover  achieved  much  more 
remarkable  feats  with  it  than 
the  crossing  of  the  English 
Channel.  Hubert  Latham  has 
proved  that,  steered  by  a  skilful 
pilot,  the  Antoinette  monoplane 
can  weather  a  gale  just  as  well 
as  the  Henry  Farman  biplane, 
and  that  it  can  rise  into  the 
air  with  as  great  facility  as 
any  aeroplane.  Indeed  if  Paul- 
han on  his  Henry  Farman 
biplane  attained  the  altitude  of 
1968  feet,  measured  by  mili- 
tary officers  using  theodolites, 
Hubert  Latham  holds  the 
officially  controlled  world's  re- 
cord of  altitude  by  his  flight 
over  the  Camp  de  Chalons,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  rose  to 
the  height  of  1459 £  feet.  Since 
then,  on  7th  January  last,  the 
same  bold  aviator  piloted  his 
machine  over  the  Camp  de 
Chalons  to  the  formidable  alti- 
tude of  1000  metres  (3281  feet), 
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measured  by  military  officers 
provided  with  theodolites  for 
the  purpose.  The  self -register- 
ing barometer  Latham  had  on 
board  his  monoplane  indicated 
a  maximum  height  of  1100 
metres  (3609  feet),  but  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  take  the  alti- 
tude vouched  for  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  Even  this 
record  was,  however,  beaten  in 
a  few  days  by  Paulhan,  who,  on 
his  Henry  Farman  biplane,  as- 
cended from  Los  Angeles,  in 
California,  to  the  dizzy  height 
of  no  less  than  1520  metres 
(4986  feet) ! !  Some  people 
have  called  these  remarkable 
performances  both  foolhardy 
and  useless,  but  if  it  has  not 
yet  been  practically  demon- 
strated that  in  the  case  of  a 
breakdown  of  the  motor  at 
such  a  height  it  is  possible  for 
a  skilful  aviator  to  bring  his 
machine  safely  to  the  ground 
by  utilising  the  force  of  the 
fall  to  keep  up  speed,  it  is  un- 
deniable the  performances  make 
it  clear  the  dirigible  would  in 
war  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  aero- 
plane. The  utility  of  the  ex- 
ploits, therefore,  cannot  be 
denied,  especially  as  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  they  will  ere  long  be 
surpassed,  perhaps  by  Latham 
and  Paulhan  themselves  or 
by  other  equally  skilful  and 
bold  aviators.  Santos  Dumont 
has  flown  on  his  butterfly-like 
monoplane,  La  Demoiselle,  from 
Saint  Cyr  to  Buc  and  back, 
and  he  also  used  it  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  friend  living  at  a 
neighbouring  country  house, 
and  thus  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  using  a  very 
small  flying  apparatus.  There 
is  also  a  flying  machine  in 
Austria,  with  which  Grade,  its 


inventor,  is  said  to  have  made 
remarkable  flights,  and  it  is 
probable  there  are  one  or  two 
other  aeroplanes  in  Europe 
which  are  sufficiently  perfect 
to  be  worthy  of  attention. 

Is  it  possible  to  employ  all 
or  any  of  those  machines  in 
their  present  naturally  imper- 
fect condition  for  useful  pur- 
poses in  times  of  peace  or  war  ? 
I  think  the  answer  to  that 
question  should  be  an  emphatic 
"Yes,"  though  the  conditions 
required  for  the  employment  of 
aeroplanes  in  daily  life  do  not 
yet  exist  anywhere.  It  is  true 
aerodromes  are  being  created 
at  many  places  in  France  and 
England  and  other  countries, 
but  though  sufficient  for  sport- 
ing display  they  are  far  from 
answering  the  requirements  of 
aerial  tourism.  To  encourage 
it,  indeed  to  render  it  possible 
on  a  large  scale,  it  is  necessary 
to  create  aerial  ports  at  the 
gates  of  all  large  cities  and  pro- 
vincial towns — that  is  to  say, 
a  sufficiently  large  space  clear 
of  all  obstacles  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  outskirts  of  towns 
to  enable  the  aerial  craft  to 
land  and  to  start  in  safety, 
and  bordering  that  space  there 
must  be  sheds  to  house  the 
flying  apparatuses.  Then,  as 
there  are  lighthouses  to  guide 
the  seafarers,  landmarks  are 
required  to  guide  the  aerial 
travellers.  What  form  they 
should  take  must  be  decided  by 
study  and  experience  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  utility, 
especially  as  in  misty  weather 
it  is  impossible  to  see  far  ahead 
or  even  to  recognise  well- 
known  spots  from  an  altitude 
of  150  or  250  feet,  at  which 
aerial  travel  will  probably  be 
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effected.  Apart  from  sport  and 
the  pleasure  of  aerial  touring,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  many 
services  the  aerial  craft  could 
render,  but  in  the  first  place  they 
must  be  given  the  possibility 
of  landing  and  starting  safely. 
With  regard  to  war,  when 
men  find  themselves  confronted 
by  a  hostile  army,  they  are 
willing  to  run  risks  it  would  be 
folly  to  incur  in  time  of  peace. 
Consequently  no  skilful  aviator 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
take  flight  from  a  beleaguered 
city  and  steer  his  course  with 
a  compass  over  the  heads  of 
the  besieging  army  to  carry 
news  or  military  instructions 
to  the  friendly  forces,  even  if 
they  were  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  distant.  Also  he  would 
return  by  the  same  aerial  route, 
bringing  news  and  instructions 
from  without.  Then  again, 
for  reconnoitring,  the  service 
of  an  aeroplane,  especially  if 
like  the  Wright  and  Henry 
Farman  it  could  carry  a  milit- 
ary observer  as  well  as  the 
pilot,  would  be  invaluable.  It 
would  be  able  to  approach  very 
near  the  enemy's  lines  and 
would  be  almost  invulnerable 
by  its  speed  and  the  height  to 
which  it  could  rise.  M.  Clem- 
entel,  the  reporter  of  the  war 
budget  to  the  French  Chamber, 
foresees  the  aeroplane  could 
serve  as  the  swiftest  and  surest 
means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  wings  of  an  army, 
the  headquarters  and  detach- 
ments of  troops  sent  on  special 
mission,  &c.  He  believes  it 
could  be  used  during  a  battle 
to  discover  the  exact  position 
of  hostile  forces  hidden  from 
the  observer  on  terra  firma. 
No  doubt  he  is  right,  as  he  cer- 


tainly is  when  he  declares  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  aeroplane  should  be  rend- 
ered yet  more  reliable  than  it 
is  and  capable  of  confronting  a 
fairly  stiff  breeze  with  safety. 
He  computes  that  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  in  which  an  aero- 
plane can  fly  in  safety  is  only 
one  quarter  of  its  own  speed. 
That  estimate  is  evidently  much 
too  low,  for  Latham,  at  Camp 
de  Chalons,  remained  in  the  air 
thirty-two  minutes  and  reached 
the  altitude  of  1558  feet  on 
1st  December  last,  while  the 
wind,  measured  by  the  French 
Aero  Club  officials'  anemometer 
on  the  ground,  was  blowing  at 
the  velocity  of  forty-one  miles 
an  hour,  and  certainly  at  fifty 
miles  an  hour  at  the  height  to 
which  Latham  piloted  his 
machine  safely.  Paulhan, 
Henry  Farman,  Bleriot,  and 
others  have  also  flown  in  strong 
winds,  but  little  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  speed  of  their  respective 
machines.  Doubtlessly  there 
are  not,  however,  a  great  many 
aviators  having  already  suffi- 
cient experience  to  pilot  an 
aerial  craft  safely  in  such  a 
storm,  but  their  number  is  in- 
creasing and  will  most  surely 
go  on  increasing  rapidly. 
Moreover,  to  be  capable  of  ren- 
dering signal  service  in  peace 
and  war,  it  is  not  necessary  the 
aeroplane  should  confront  such 
a  gale.  A  well-balanced  aero- 
plane can  be  piloted  with  ease 
by  a  fairly  skilful  and  experi- 
enced aviator  in  a  wind  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few 
days  in  the  year  when  the  velo- 
city of  the  wind  does  not  fall 
considerably  below  that  figure. 
The  capacity  of  a  flying 
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machine  to  weather  a  gale 
depending  so  materially  on 
the  means  employed  to  ensure 
its  stability  in  the  air,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the 
wings  of  Latham's  Antoinette 
monoplane  can  be  warped  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
apparatus,  whereas  the  Henry 
Farman  biplane  is  provided 
with  ailerons  attached  to  the 
main  bearing  surfaces,  to  keep 
it  on  an  even  keel,  and  yet 
both  those  machines  behave 
admirably  in  a  very  strong 
wind.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Voisin  biplane,  which 
depends  on  its  hind  cell  and 
the  vertical  surfaces  dividing 
the  main  planes  into  box-like 
compartments  for  its  lateral 
stability.  M.  Clementel  never- 
theless believes  that  to  render 
the  lateral  stability  of  the  aero- 
plane complete  it  will  be  found 
advisable  to  use  a  gyroscope. 
He  says  such  an  apparatus, 
applicable  to  flying  machines, 
has  been  invented  by  the  French 
Military  Aeronautic  Corps  at 
Chalais  Meudon,  but  he  does 
not  divulge  the  secret  of  the 
machine.  A  gyroscope  having 
sufficient  power  to  maintain 
the  stability  of  an  aeroplane  in 
the  air  would  necessarily  be 
very  heavy.  If  it  consisted  in 
a  comparatively  light  appar- 
atus, destined  to  operate  a 
mechanism  for  the  warping  of 
the  wings  or  the  lowering  of 
ailerons  in  proportion  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium, 
the  dangers  attending  its  work- 
ing would  be  very  considerable. 
The  gyroscope  has  not  been 
found  applicable  to  sea -going 
vessels  in  which  weight  is  of 
comparatively  no  consequence. 
It  therefore  seems  unreasonable 


to  expect  that  it  could  be  used 
with  advantage  on  an  aerial 
craft.  I  think  it  will  always 
be  as  necessary  to  rely  on  the 
skill  of  the  aerial  pilot  as  it  is 
to  depend  on  that  of  the  captain 
of  an  ocean-going  vessel. 

With  regard  to  the  motor  on 
which  the  safety,  not  only  of 
those  who  may  be  on  board  the 
aeroplane  but  of  those  who  are 
on  terra  firma  beneath  it,  must 
depend,  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  1909.  It  has 
been  suggested  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  two  motors  on 
every  flying  machine  to  enable 
the  pilot  to  keep  the  apparatus 
in  the  air,  by  driving  one  at 
full  power  in  the  case  of  the 
other  breaking  down.  It  is 
rightly  argued  that  arrange- 
ment would  at  least  enable 
the  pilot  to  choose  a  safe  land- 
ing-place, if  it  did  not  permit 
him  to  continue  his  flight.  The 
additional  weight  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  objection  to  that 
proposal.  The  mechanical  com- 
plications it  would  necessitate 
are  considerable.  However, 
though  the  idea  is  one  which 
should  not  be  rejected  as  en- 
tirely impracticable,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  recent 
experiments  of  Orville  Wright 
with  his  machine,  Paulhan  with 
his  Henry  Farman  biplane, 
Latham  with  his  Antoinette 
monoplane,  Bleriot  with  his 
monoplane,  &c.,  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  in  the  case  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  motor  the 
aeroplane  can  descend  without 
disaster,  especially  if  it  is  flying 
fairly  high.  When  skimming 
the  ground  at  the  height  of 
only  30  or  40  feet,  the  pilot 
has  not  sufficient  time  to  utilise 
the  fall  as  a  motive  power,  and 
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the    machine    crashes    to    the 
ground      and       is       generally 
wrecked,  even  if  the  occupant 
escapes  without  great   injury. 
At  the  altitude  of  50,  100,  or 
more  feet  the  pilot,  if  he  is  an 
experienced   and    skilful   man, 
has  the  time  necessary  to  real- 
ise the  fact  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  motor,  and  by  using  his 
horizontal  rudder  he  can  keep 
up  the  necessary  speed  of  the 
flying  apparatus  by  the  force 
of  the  fall,  and  glide  in  stages 
safely  to  the   ground.     Indeed 
on  January   7,    the   same  day 
on   which    Latham    made   his 
sensational    flight  to  the  alti- 
tude   of    3281    feet    over    the 
Camp  de  Chalons,  Rougier  at 
Issy  les   Moulineaux,  just  out- 
side the  gates  of  Paris,  stopped 
his  motor  purposely  when  he 
had  reached  the  height  of  492 
feet,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
his    Voisin     machine     to     the 
ground    as    gently    as   if    the 
motor  had  been  kept  working. 
Since  that  can  be   done   from 
500    feet    above    the    ground, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  impossible  to  achieve 
without     accident     a     descent 
under  similar  conditions  from 
any     altitude.      An     ordinary 
aeroplane  with  its  pilot,  motor, 
supply     of     essence,    oil,    &c., 
weighs     about     half     a     ton. 
Whether     it     falls     from    the 
height  of  500  or  5000  feet  the 
result  must  be  about  the  same. 
However    that   may   be,   it   is 
not  to  be  expected  aviation  will 
be   an   exception    to   the    rule 
that  every  step  forward  in  the 
march  of  civilisation  claims  its 
victims.      Indeed,    alas!    Lieu- 
tenant    Selfridge     found     his 
death      when      the      machine, 
piloted  by   Orville  Wright,  on 


which  he  was  a  passenger, 
came  to  the  ground  during  the 
trials  for  its  reception  by  the 
United  States  Government. 
Since  then,  within  the  last  four 
months,  four  brave  men  have 
lost  their  lives  in  seeking  to 
perfect  the  means  of  aerial 
locomotion.  Lefebvre,  the  well- 
known  pilot  of  the  Wright 
machine,  perished  at  Port 
Aviation  (Juvisy)  on  Septem- 
ber 6 ;  Captain  Ferber,  one  of 
the  first  men  in  France  to 
credit  the  assertions  of  the 
Wright  Brothers  concerning 
their  secret  flights,  was  killed 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  on  Sept- 
ember 22  j  Fernandez,  the  in- 
ventor of  a  biplane,  lost  his  life 
at  Nice  on  December  6 ;  and 
Delagrange,  the  popular  pioneer 
of  the  aerial  science  who,  after 
Santos  Dumont  and  Henry 
Farman,  was  the  third  man  to 
leave  the  ground  in  Europe  on 
a  flying  machine  heavier  than 
air,  was  killed  at  Croix  d'Hins 
(Bordeaux)  on  January  4.  The 
cause  of  the  accident  which 
happened  to  Lefebvre  has 
not  been  established  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 
After  rising  on  his  Wright 
machine  to  about  30  or  35 
feet,  the  aeroplane,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  plunged 
straight  to  the  ground.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  mechanism 
of  the  horizontal  rudder  had 
either  broken  or  refused  to 
work,  paralysing  the  efforts  of 
the  aviator.  Captain  Ferber 
met  his  death  while  his  Voisin 
machine  was  still  rolling  on 
the  ground  to  get  up  speed  for 
flight.  It  encountered  a  deep 
rut,  which  caused  it  to  turn  a 
somersault,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  pilot  was  crushed 
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by  the  motor.  Fernandez 
perished  in  an  aooident  simi- 
lar to  that  which  happened 
to  Lefebvre  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  cord  working  the  horizontal 
rudder  broke  while  in  the  air, 
entailing  the  immediate  fall  of 
the  biplane  of  his  invention 
to  the  ground,  which  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  As  for 
Delagrange,  he  probably  did 
not  realise  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  use  of  a  50-h.p.  motor 
on  a  machine  built  for  an 
engine  giving  25  h.p.  at  most. 
The  Bleriot  monoplane  (the 
little  cross-Channel  type)  pur- 
chased by  Delagrange  was 
incapable  of  bearing  for  any 
great  length  of  time  the  very 
considerable  extra  strain  put 
on  it  by  the  increased  weight 
of  the  motor,  and  above  all, 
by  the  augmentation  of  speed 
given  to  the  apparatus  in  the 
air.  The  machine  was,  so  to 
say,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wind. 
At  the  moment  when  the  fatal 
accident  happened  the  spec- 
tators saw  with  dismay  one  of 
its  wings  give  way,  causing 
the  machine,  which  was  travel- 
ling at  a  speed  of  between  53 
and  55  miles  an  hour,  to  lose 
its  balance  and  fall  to  the 
ground  with  tremendous  force. 
It  may  be  natural  that  the 
people  who  buy  aeroplanes 
should  seek  to  improve  them, 
but  all  constructors  tell  their 
clients  it  is  dangerous  to  mod- 
ify or  suppress  even  a  wire 
stay.  Many  accidents  will  be 
avoided  if  they  heed  that  warn- 
ing. At  any  rate,  the  man 
who  may  modify  his  aeroplane 
with  the  hope  of  improving  it 
would  do  well  to  have  it  ex- 
amined by  the  builder  before 
trusting  his  life  to  it. 


Paulhan's  marvellous  exploit 
in  ascending  to  the  altitude  of 
4986  feet  on  his  Henry  Farman 
biplane,  provided  with  a  Gnome 
rotative  motor  giving  50  h.p., 
and  thus  surpassing  not  only 
the  altitude  record  for  aero- 
planes, but  also  that  of  4921 
feet  for  steerable  balloons  held 
by  Capazza,  has  naturally 
drawn  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  diminution  of  the  power 
of  the  motor  at  great  altitudes. 
The  Gnome  Motor  Company 
has  considerable  experience  in 
the  matter.  One  of  its  ordin- 
ary paraffin  motors,  installed  on 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  at  the 
altitude  of  about  4000  metres 
(13,124  feet),  gives  about  30  °/0 
less  power  than  on  the  sea 
level.  In  constructing  ordinary 
stationary  paraffin  motors  this 
firm  allows  for  a  diminution  of 
10  °/  of  power  at  the  altitude 
of  2625  feet,  20  %  at  5742  feet, 
30  %  at  9187  feet,  40  %  at 
13,124  feet,  and  50  °/o  at  16,400 
feet.  The  loss  of  the  power  of 
the  motor  must  evidently  be  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of 
the  density  of  the  air,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  decreases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  altitude.  There 
are  many  other  unsolved  prob- 
lems entailed  in  altitude  flights. 
In  proportion  to  the  rarefaction 
of  the  air  the  propeller  meets 
with  less  resistance,  and  conse- 
quently gives  a  less  powerful 
thrust,  but  the  aerial  craft  itself 
meets  with  less  resistance  in  its 
progress  through  the  thinner  air. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  every 
foot  of  increased  altitude  the 
bearing  surfaces  lose  a  fraction 
of  their  capacity  to  maintain 
the  flying  apparatus  in  the 
air,  if  the  speed  is  not  propor- 
tionally increased. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IF  Sir  Andrew  Schaw  was 
"queer"  to  all  his  social  com- 
peers, —  Scottish  lairds  with 
ancient  Scottish  names,  who 
had  English  mothers,  and  had 
gone  to  English  schools,  and 
were  Episcopalians,  and,  in 
character  and  accent,  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  English- 
men they  rode  with  half  the 
year  in  Rotten  Row, — it  was 
not  his  fault,  but  due  to 
his  heredity.  "  The  Siccar 
Schaws  "  was  the  bye-name  of 
his  folk  from  far-back  years, 
and  the  steadfastness  that 
name  betokened  was  in  no 
way  else  more  manifest  than 
in  their  nationality.  They 
bided,  most  of  them,  at  home, 
and  married  Scottish  women ; 
they  bred  true  Scots,  who 
might  go  round  the  world  in 
English  fighting-ships  (with  a 
piper  in  the  poop  at  even-fall), 
but  ever  came  back  at  last  to 
Scotland,  there  to  dwell  con- 
tent among  the  ancestral 
woods  on  the  shores  of  the 
Scottish  sea.  The  family's 
hereditary  calling  made  the 
thing  inevitable ;  no  home  had 
they  away  from  Schawfield, 
save  the  narrow  cabins  of 
their  sovereign's  ships ;  no 
chance  to  let  the  glamour  of 
the  city  sink  within  them ;  for 
years  on  the  wastes  of  ocean, 
passing  between  their  stations, 
or  sweltering  in  clammy  lati- 
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tudes,  the  one  spot  of  earth  that 
rose  to  their  inner  eyes  unutter- 
ably sweet  because  of  its  asso- 
ciations was  the  native  parish 
where  the  lapwing  whistled 
and  the  cool  winds  blew. 

The  first  Captain  Cutlass — 
he  who  won  the  appellation — 
kept  a  flat  blue  bonnet  in  his 
shore  portmanteau,  and  put  it 
on  whenever  he  had  crossed 
the  Border  on  his  way  to 
the  North  from  Plymouth. 
"Thank  God!"  he  would  say 
with  fervour  then ;  "  nae  mair, 
for  a  while,  o'  those  damned 
mim  -  mouthed  gentlemen  !  " 
And  his  eye  rejoiced,  as  the 
coach  proceeded,  at  the  sight 
of  brick-built  and  flat- chested 
dwellings  giving  place  to 
houses  built  of  stone,  —  their 
grey  tones  blending  with  the 
landscape  and  the  careening 
clouds.  The  second  Captain 
Cutlass  had  been  nurtured  too 
in  the  Scottish  sentiment; 
loved,  and  rejoiced  in  his  Eng- 
lish seamen,  hbut  could  not 
stand,  as  he  professed,  the 
English  climate.  "  Sunshine 
and  stour  1 "  he  summed  it  up 
with  an  honesty  that  would 
have  much  astonished  any 
Continental  with  a  Continental 
standard  of  a  climate.  And 
Cutlass  Tertius,  my  eccentric 
hero,  absorbed  the  same  senti- 
ments almost  as  soon  as  he 
supped  porridge.  They  sent 
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him  to  the  local  grammar- 
school,  and  finished  him  in  the 
College  of  St  Andrews;  they 
drove  him  all  the  way  from 
Schawfield  to  the  Solent,  and 
saw  him  on  his  ship,  as  if  he 
were  a  convict  banished,  with- 
out allowing  him  a  sight  of 
the  siren  London.  Such  times 
as  he  returned  from  his  naval 
duties,  he  flew  North  without 
a  pause,  —  having  seen  the 
world  widely,  strange  peoples, 
solemn  temples,  cities  clamant, 
spacious  harbours ;  and  the 
first  thing  he  would  do  when 
he  got  home,  this  sailor,  was 
to  mount  a  horse,  dive  into 
the  sea  at  Whitfarland,  or 
walk  the  roads  with  some 
ragged  gangrel. 

When  his  father  died,  Sir 
Andrew  left  the  Navy.  "  Fif- 
teen years  of  it,  and  never  a 
shotted  broadside!  I'd  be 
better  reading  old  Epictetus," 
said  he,  and  settled  down  to 
working  his  estate.  With  fall- 
ing rents  for  his  farms,  and  a 
distaste  for  shooting  -  tenants, 
he  found  it  a  rather  barren 
patrimony,  but  never  once  did 
you  hear  the  man  lamenting. 
He  came  home  from  the  sea 
with  that  air  of  mystery  and 
romance  that  country  people 
always  look  for  in  the  mari- 
ner; stories  were  common  of 
his  carry-on  in  foreign  ports, — 
all  lies,  as  it  happened,  but  for 
some  the  lies  invested  him  with 
charm.  At  first  his  people, 
hearing  of  his  quixotic  follies, 
made  some  efforts  to  exploit 
him  for  their  own  advantage, 
and,  faith !  at  times,  he  was  a 
marvel  of  credulity;  but  it's 
ill  to  take  the  trousers  off  a 
Hielandman,  and  laird  and 


tenants  settled  down  at  last 
to  a  pleasant  understanding 
based  on  mutual  affection. 

A  man  he  was  who,  in  some 
cranny  of  his  being,  kept  a 
wild-flower  soul  inviolate;  no- 
thing could  harm  him,  ache 
nor  care  for  long  distress  him  : 
a  man  with  a  tutored  mind,  he 
thought,  was  master  of  his  fate 
and  of  the  world,  and  every 
catastrophe  could  be  resolved 
to  nothing  in  an  honest  sleep. 

We  saw  him,  as  I  said,  in 
those  days,  like  a  creature  of 
our  books,  so  debonair !  so 
frank  !  and  so  ubiquitous !  At 
early  morning,  when  the  frost 
or  dew  was  still  upon  the  lawn, 
he  could  be  seen  among  the 
sheep-folds  of  the  upper  glens, 
smoking  his  pipe  with  shep- 
herds ;  at  noon  no  glade  of  the 
forest  could  be  so  hidden  and 
remote,  but  we,  bird-nesting, 
gathering  white  hay,  or  seeking 
red -pine  roots  for  firewood, 
were  not  liable  to  find  him 
there  before  us,  standing  in  the 
grass  like  a  woodland  deity  in 
an  old  pair  of  sailor's  leggings, 
and  he  knew  us  all  by  name. 
At  evening  sports  on  the  vil- 
lage common  Captain  Cutlass 
had  been  more  than  once  the 
champion ;  he  was  often  the 
soul  of  farmers'  parties. 

At  first  they  were  abashed 
at  this  curious  condescension  in 
a  gentleman,  who  spoke  Scots 
like  themselves,  and  vastly 
wondered  that  he  was  so  care- 
less of  the  company  of  his  social 
equals  in  the  shire,  and  then  at 
last  ascribed  it  all  to  his  want 
of  money.  Money  he  had,  'tis 
true,  but  not  enough  for  a 
country  magnate ;  and  he  never 
seemed  so  happy  as  when  it 
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took  the  form  of  scrip  for  some 
romantio  enterprise  that  never 
brought  a  penny. 

He  leased  the  House  of 
Schawfield,  and  retired  to 
Fancy  Farm,  that  had  been 
for  long  a  dower-house  in  the 
family ;  bred,  not  unprofit- 
ably,  red  Highland  cattle  with 
enormous  horns.  His  aunt 
Amelia  —  a  florid,  bustling, 
sentimental  body,  who  had 
never  had  an  offer  from  a 
man,  and  long  had  ceased  to 
hope  for  any — was  his  house- 
keeper. They  were  joined  in 
Fancy  Farm  on  the  first  year 
of  his  wedded  life  by  Norah, 
in  her  teens,  the  orphan  only 
child  of  a  Highland  cousin, 
with  the  true  Schaw  disregard 
for  money,  of  which  her  father 
and  mother  had  left  her  more 
than  Captain  Cutlass,  as  trus- 
tee and  guardian,  was  inclined 
to  look  upon  with  patience. 

Upon  his  easy-going  and 
eccentric  way  of  life  his  mis- 
taken marriage  had  made 
hardly  any  difference.  Lady 
Jean  and  Aunt  Amelia  between 
them,  apostles  of  convention, 
tried  to  reconcile  him  with 
Society,  but  at  their  garden- 
parties  it  was  ten  to  one  he 
would  be  missing,  or,  if  he  did 
appear,  it  was  to  shock  some 
sense  of  things  "correct"  or 
convenable,  as  when  on  one 
occasion  he  brought  with  him 
an  Italian  image-seller  he  had 
found  in  Schawfield  village. 
The  Italian  had  a  tenor  voice 
of  the  purest  gold,  and  sang 
divinely,  but  his  greasy  rags 
estranged  from  Fancy  Farm 
for  ever  after  half  the  men 
and  women  Aunt  Amelia  and 
the  wife  had  set  their  hearts 


on  cultivating.  And  then  they 
filled  the  house,  at  seasons, 
with  the  kind  of  folk  they 
thought  might  be  a  compromise 
between  the  vagabonds  he  loved 
and  the  gentry  they  thought 
better  company  for  him, — with 
an  occasional  poetic  soul  like 
Maurice,  who  had  made  a  hash 
of  life  in  a  picturesque  and 
cultivated  manner,  nourished 
himself  on  thoughts  sublime 
and  other  people's  viands ; 
painter  fellows,  not  particular 
about  their  clothes ;  actors  even 
(Norah  made  some  wonderful 
acquaintances) :  in  short,  they 
sought  to  cloy  him  with  a  rural 
rendering  of  the  "Vie  de 
Boheme,"  but  he  only  laughed 
at  them,  and,  when  they  were 
most  wonderful,  would  quit 
them  for  the  woods,  an  hour 
of  conversation  with  the  village 
smith,  or  a  game  with  children. 
Children  ! — ah  !  they  were  a 
passion  with  Captain  Cutlass, 
and  they  always  understood 
him.  'Tilda  Birrell,  the  Writer's 
sister,  understood  him,  too. 
"Fiddlesticks!  what  the  man 
wants  is  a  brisk  young  wife," 
said  she,  "  and  a  wean  or  twa 
o'  his  ain  to  keep  him  in  amuse- 
ment. He's  just  a  great  big 
boy,  and  fine  I  mind  o'  him  and 
his  fancy  rabbits  ! "  Yes,  he 
was  aye  the  great  big  boy.  I 
know,  when  we  were  bairns, 
and  he  came  home  from  the 
sea  with  brass-bound  jackets, 
there  was  no  company  he 
sooner  sought  than  ours.  For 
a  moment  or  two  we  feared 
him, — so  tall,  so  straight,  so 
Englified  and  well-put-on,  but 
he  would  stand  upon  his  head, 
or  crawl  all-fours  in  a  way  to 
make  himself  ridiculous,  and 
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then  we  knew  he  was  not 
grown-up  inside,  and  was  only 
a  naval  masquerader.  We 
would  speak  to  him  at  first 
in  the  English  of  the  school- 
room,— all  our  vowels  thinned, 
our  "r's"  with  the  dirl  awant- 
ing,  and  our  "  ings  "  fastidious ; 
he  pretended  he  could  not  un- 
derstand, and,  himself  relapsing 
to  the  Doric,  led  us  back  with- 
out our  knowing  it  into  the  old 
vernacular,  that  came  to  us  in 
moments  unembarrassed. 

Many  a  tale  he  told  us, 
gathered  about  him  on  the 
grass  at  Cairnbaan ;  many  a 
nest  we  found  together ;  many 
a  trout  we  guddled.  Together 
we  plundered  his  father's 
apples ;  he  taught  us  all  to 
swim,  and  a  little  of  equestrian 
menage.  To  be  unhealthy — 
even  to  be  only  with  a  head- 
ache— he  esteemed  a  kind  of 
crime;  'twas  lucky  we  were 
wholesome  creatures  !  A 
straight  back,  a  high  chin, 
a  light  foot,  and  a  fearless 
utterance  were,  for  him,  the 
first  of  virtues.  Books  he 
would  sometimes  laughingly 
contemn,  yet  somehow,  by 
his  knowledge  of  them,  made 
us  prize,  and  well  he  knew  it : 
it  was  but  his  cunning.  If  I 
have  some  acquaintance  now 
with  Shakespeare,  it  is  since 
I  sojourned  once  with  Andrew 
Schaw  in  a  Scottish  Arden, 
heard  the  voices  of  "  The  Tem- 
pest "  crying  round  his  yawl, 
and  laughed  at  his  Scots  per- 
version of  the  sinner  Falstaff. 

And  a  man  so  humble  of 
his  own  capacities  !  "  I'm  a 
splairger  !  "  he  would  say.  I 
hope  my  readers  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  It 


stands  for  the  dauber  dilet- 
tante, and,  in  his  case,  did  a 
manifest  injustice  to  his  power, 
which  lay  in  the  line  of  making 
life  itself  a  picture.  "  I'm  a 
splairger,"  he  would  say,  as  he 
watched  some  tradesman  skil- 
fully handle  tools;  "I've  the 
splairger's  dreams,  man!  and 
would  be  master  of  every  art 
and  craft  and  a  don  at  all 
accomplishments,  even  if  it 
was  only  playing  draughts. 
But  there's  nae  determined 
goal  for  the  splairger,  Alick; 
and  you're  the  lucky  man,  con- 
tent to  mak'  a  perfect  horse- 
shoe. The  splairger's  only  mas- 
ter in  his  mind,  and  there  I'm 
a  perfect  marvel !  I've  played 
at  a  score  o'  things,  and  tired 
o'  them,  and  finished  naething, 
the  time  that  you  were  makin' 
the  shoes  for  a  thousand  horses." 

"  Tuts,  Sir  Andrew,  you  that 
can  dae  ony thing  ! "  said  the 
smith  to  him  on  that  occasion  ; 
the  smith,  who  had  had  his 
visions  too,  though  defective  of 
a  leg.  "  If  I  had  a'  my  limbs 
aboot  me,  it's  no'  at  this  tinker 
o'  an  anvil  I  would  be,  but 
sclimbin'  masts  oot  yonder 
round  aboot  the  Horn,  and 
you  have  seen  it !  " 

"A  great  muckle  jabble  o' 
water  1 "  said  the  Captain 
airily ;  "  there's  naething  in 
it,  and  there's  hardly  a  mast 
nowadays  to  sclim' ;  you  see 
mair  life  here  in  your  smiddy. 
Try  my  tobacco,  Alick.  I  once 
went  round  the  Horn  on  the 
Bellerophon.  "We  lost  a  sailor 
overboard  in  dirty  weather, 
and  I  fell  after  him." 

"  Oh,  I  heard  about  that !  " 
said  the  blacksmith  sagely. 
"Ye  have  the  medal." 
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"  Just  that !  but  the  point  is, 
it's  a  curious  thing  about  the 
sea,"  said  Captain  Cutlass, 
"that  in  itseP  it's  a  gentle 
creature,  quiet  as  a  bowl  o' 
milk.  Before  I  dived  the 
weather  roared  about  us, 
whoopin'  in  the  funnels, 
whistlin'  round  the  yards — 
a  noise  that  seemed  to  dom- 
inate the  world  and  deafened 
us  so  much  we  had  to  bellow 
in  each  other's  ears.  But 
when  I  left  the  ship  and 
rose  to  the  surface  of  the  sea 
it  might  have  been  Whitfar- 
land  Bay  on  an  autumn  Sun- 
day— a  silence  that,  coming 
with  such  suddenness  after  the 
turmoil  of  the  deck,  was  like  a 
swound.  Man,  I  was  aston- 
ished ;  and  then  I  saw  that  it 
a'  fell  in  wi'  my  philosophy — 
that  everything  is  in  oursel's, 
and  naething  is  outside  our- 
sel's,  except  appearances." 

The  smith  hung  on  his 
bellows'  handle  and  surveyed 
him,  wondering.  "  Ye  would 
be  a  gey  wet  man  that  day,  Sir 
Andrew  !  "  was  his  comment ; 
"but  a'  the  same  I  could  be 
daein',  if  I  had  my  leg,  wi'  a 
little  sailorising.  I  ken  mysel' 
there's  naething  in  it  but 
imagination,  but  that'll  no' 
hinder  the  delight  o'  dreamin' 
o't."  And  at  that  Captain 
Cutlass  grasped  him  by  his 
calloused  hand  and  shook  it  in 
a  frenzy  of  appreciation. 

"Eight,  Alick!"  he  ex- 
claimed delightedly,  "  that's 
the  way  wi'  me.  I'm  a'  for 
the  things  untried.  A  horse- 
shoe's fine,  but  once  ye've  made 
them  perfectly,  there's  mony 
another  thing  to  ponder  on. 
At  least,  I  think  so,"  added 


the  cautious  Captain.  "  I  can 
only  guess  mysel',  since  I  never 
brought  onything  to  perfec- 
tion,— no,  not  even  S  chaw- 
field!" 

That,  for  long,  had  been  his 
most  abiding  dream,  his  great 
ambition, — to  have  the  estate 
of  Schawfield  in  its  way  per- 
fection. Coming  home  from 
the  sea,  where  a  ship  was  his 
little  kingdom,  and  everything 
aboard  of  her  was  tidy,  in  its 
place,  and  order  and  economy 
of  means  to  ends  a  law,  ropes 
flemished  down,  and  never  an 
Irish  pennant,  he  wanted  to 
see  the  land  he  heired,  and 
every  farm  and  cot  upon  it,  in 
the  same  trim  order.  For  this, 
at  first,  he  spent  his  money 
like  water, — building,  fencing, 
draining,  repairing ;  but  the 
money  seemed  to  go  through 
a  sieve,  and  he  found  that  an 
estate  is  not  a  ship,  since  it  has 
no  bulwarks.  It  was  lucky  his 
cash  was  almost  done  !  Before 
he  had  wholly  ruined  himself, 
he  saw  that  "ship-shape  and 
Bristol  fashion  "  could  never  be 
said  of  any  Scottish  property 
so  extensive  as  his  own.  When 
he  was  tutoring  his  tenants  at 
Clonary  in  the  matter  of  flower- 
gardens,  his  tenants  six  miles 
off  were  ruining  the  land  by 
a  neglect  of  the  strict  rotation 
of  the  crops,  or  letting  their 
braes  revert  to  whin  and 
bracken.  If  he  built  them 
fences,  they  none  the  less 
light-heartedly  helped  them- 
selves in  winter  to  the  health- 
iest, straightest  firs  in  his 
young  plantations.  Cattanach, 
his  factor,  used  to  be  distracted. 
"The  laird's  clean  daft,"  eaid 
he ;  "I  would  squeeze  the 
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devils  •  that's  the  only  way  to 
get  the  best  from  them,  and,  if 
he  did,  they  would  think  the 
more  of  him." 

But  there,  of  course,  Cattan- 
aoh  was  wrong — Sir  Andrew 
Schaw  was  the  idol  of  his 
tenantry,  and,  when  he  found 
that  Schawfield  could  not  be 
transformed  into  a  battleship, 
he  found  a  comfort  in  his  own 
philosophy.  "After  all,"  he 
said,  "I  believe  I  would  hate 
to  see  the  place  perfection 
after  any  human  plan;  arable 
land  is  admirable,  but  I  like 
to  see  the  brackens."  It  was 
in  vain  the  factor  pointed  out 
that  the  tenants  let  their  lands 
run  wild  from  no  such  aesthetic 
principle,  but  only  out  of  idle- 
ness ;  Sir  Andrew  had  a  kindly 
eye  even  for  indolence,  at  which 
he  professed  himself  (untruth- 
fully) past-master. 

Whatever  happened,  nothing 
marred  the  charm  of  Schaw- 
field,  nor  for  long  dispelled  the 
happiness  its  owner  found  in 
every  acre  of  it.  Save  for  the 
neighbouring  hills  that  massed 
upon  one  side,  it  had  a  curious 
English  aspect  due  to  trees  for 
which  five  generations  of  the 
family  had  had  a  passion.  The 
western  portion  marched  upon 
a  bight  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
had  made  the  S  chaws  all  sea- 
men; the  seals  played  among 
the  rocks  below  the  mansion ; 
night  and  day  you  heard — 
sonorous  and  majestic,  like  a 


murmuring  of  History  —  the 
voice  of  breakers  upon  distant 
beaches,  and  through  the  ter- 
raced gardens  went  continually 
the  salt  sea  airs.  Inland,  the 
estate  spread  from  the  hill- 
slopes  over  an  enormous  plain 
that  had  harboured  the  earlier 
Unknown  Kace,  whose  stand- 
ing-stones and  cromlechs  sanc- 
tified the  fields.  Cells  of  the 
Culdees,  old  Cistercian  chapels, 
churches  of  the  Living  God 
had  flourished  there  since  these 
lichened  menhirs  were  uplifted 
in  a  faith  whose  meanings 
baffle  us,  but  the  menhirs  still 
were  standing,  and  the  chapels 
were  in  dust.  Those  stones,  so 
old,  mysterious,  and  speechless, 
entered  someway  into  what  Sir 
Andrew,  as  a  youth,  had 
cherished  as  his  faith.  He 
wandered  round  them  often 
when  he  should  be  in  the  kirk, 
and  thinking  many  things,  but 
mostly  of  the  flight  of  time  and 
man's  futility.  Oh !  a  daft 
young  soul,  I  grant  you ! 
Likely  you  and  I  were  wiser 
in  our  time. 

Sea-shore  and  inland  plain, 
hill  and  forest  (for  Schawfield 
from  end  to  end  was  six 
or  seven  miles),  hamlets  and 
farms,  a  loch  or  two,  the  river 
and  many  burns.  You  would, 
being  a  stranger,  coming  upon 
Captain  Cutlass  eating  bread 
and  cheese  contentedly  along 
with  some  road-mender,  hardly 
credit  him  as  laird  of  these. 


CHAPTER    V. 


"  I'm  going  to  look  for  a  shoulders ;  and,  of  all  places  to 
wife,"  said  Captain  Cutlass,  begin  the  quest  of  an  ideal, 
leaving  Norah  shrugging  her  he  went  first  to  his  lawyer's 
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office,  carrying  in  his  hand, 
with  the  true  Cutlass  non- 
chalance, which  never  boggled 
at  doing  tasks  the  world 
might  think  undignified,  a 
salmon  he  had  caught  that 
afternoon. 

"  Here's  my  fee,  forehanded, 
Mr  Birrell,"  said  he,  throwing 
down  the  fish  ;  "  you  never  got 
prompter,  cleaner  pay  for  a 
consultation,"  and  the  Writer, 
knowing  his  man,  was  not  a 
bit  astonished.  Lifting  the 
salmon  by  the  cord  that  bound 
it  head  and  tail,  bending  it  to 
a  silver  arc,  "  A  bonny  bit  fish, 
Sir  Andrew,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  you  have  been  lucky  on  the 
river.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  indeed ;  it  will  delight 
Miss  Tilda." 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
on  an  unusually  delicate  and 
important  matter,"  said  Sir 
Andrew,  sitting  down  in  the 
dingy  little  room  that  looked 
out  upon  a  graceless  prospect 
of  blank  old  walls  surrounding 
the  small  back-yard  of  Birrell's 
office.  Pigeons  and  sea-gulls 
perched  on  the  ridge  of  a 
neighbouring  tenement  which 
overlooked  the  walls,  whereon 
the  mother-of-thousands  grew 
profusely,  and  gave  the  only 
evidence,  except  the  sky,  of  a 
free,  wild,  joyous  world  beyond. 
The  chamber,  dark  and  dusty, 
lined  with  books  and  boxes, 
odorous  with  old  crumbling 
wax  and  mildewed  paper, 
would  have  been  abhorrent  to 
Sir  Andrew  if  there  had  not 
been  this  vision  of  the  birds, 
and  the  presence  of  the  lawyer, 
in  many  respects  unlike  his 
trade  —  whimsical,  humorous, 
only  in  the  body  prisoned 


there,  in  spirit  as  often  as  not 
in  escapades. 

"  I'm  always  at  your  service, 
Sir  Andrew,"  said  the  Writer, 
a  very  different  man  from  the 
one  we  saw  in  a  bacchanal 
hour  in  Mrs  Nish's  parlour. 

"  What's  your  views  on 
matrimony  ?  "  abruptly  asked 
the  Baronet,  fiddling  with  the 
pens  that  lay  before  him  on 
the  table. 

"  A  most  reputable  institu- 
tion ;  there  are  those  it  well  be- 
comes, Sir  Andrew,"  answered 
the  lawyer.  "  I  confess  as 
much  heartily,  because,  in  my 
own  position  as  a  bachelor,  I 
might  naturally  be  thought  to 
have  a  prejudice.  But  you 
might  as  well  ask  me  what  I 
thought  of  the  landscape  of 
Patagonia." 

"  Ay !  you  never  married, 
yourself,"  said  Sir  Andrew.  "  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  at 
you  for  that,  since  you  are  a 
sociable,  sensible,  healthy  man, 
who  must  naturally  have  had 
the  thing  suggested  sometimes 
to  his  mind." 

The  lawyer  chuckled :  the 
lips  that  could  shut  like  a 
letter-box  were  capable  of  a 
puckered  fun  that,  spreading 
upwards  like  a  flowing  tide, 
rippled  in  wrinkles  round  his 
twinkling  eyes.  "  You're  not 
the  first  that  has  wondered, 
Sir  Andrew,"  said  he.  "With- 
out much  vanity  I  fancy  I  can 
swear  my  state  has  bothered 
more  than  one  amiable  dame 
in  Schawfield.  They  have 
been  quite  vexed  for  me — some 
of  them, — and  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  say  so.  My  sister, 
herself,  has  for  thirty  years 
been  preaching  to  me  the 
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duties  of  man  and  the  bliss  of 
conjugality,  but  that  was  Miss 
'Tilda's  strategy  :  she  wrought 
on  my  oontrairy  nature,  and 
knew  herself  so  good  and  cheap 
a  housekeeper  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  me,  with  my 
eyes  open,  putting  a  wife  in 
her  place." 

"  Oh !  the  housewife  part  of 
it  !  That's  secondary,"  said 
Sir  Andrew  airily.  "  Marriage 
is  only  bliss  when  it's  irra- 
tional, and  not  of  the  nature  of 
a  mercenary  bargain — darned 
hose  for  a  kiss." 

"So  it  is  —  at  five- and - 
twenty,"  admitted  Mr  Birrell ; 
"  but  we  cannot  aye  be  five- 
and-twenty,  and  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  darning  of 
hose  and  suoh-like  is  a  wonder- 
ful compensation  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  transient  rap- 
tures which  I'm  told  attend 
on  the  irrational  unions  you 
mention.  But  then,"  proceeded 
the  lawyer  hurriedly,  realising 
he  had  touched  a  vein  that  had 
too  personal  an  application  to 
his  client,  "I'm  no  judge  of 
darned  hose  or  the  raptures 
either,  though  I  have  safe- 
guarded myself  these  many 
years  by  giving  no  contradic- 
tion to  my  sister's  romantic 
story  of  a  disappointment  she 
ascribes  to  me  in  early  man- 
hood. Oh  !  a  wonderful  strat- 
egist, 'Tilda  ! "  And  again 
Jamie  Birrell  chuckled.  "  You 
were  not  thinking  of  a  wife  for 
me,  Sir  Andrew  ?  I  can  resist 
them  single-handed,  but  if 
there's  any  with  the  backing 

of  the  laird "  and  he  looked 

at  his  client  with  his  head  to 
the  side,  and  a  droll  expression 
of  surrender  and  despair. 


Sir  Andrew,  with  a  sudden 
movement,  reached  the  window, 
which  he  opened.  Out  upon 
the  sill  stood  one  of  the  pigeons, 
which  came,  without  timidity, 
upon  his  hand,  as  it  had  often 
done  before.  He  stroked  its 
feathers,  put  his  lips  upon  the 
sleek,  small  head,  and  for  a 
moment  of  abstraction  searched 
into  the  mystery  of  its  bead- 
like  eyes. 

"Here's  another  client,  Mr 
Birrell,"  said  he. 

"Wanting  separation  likely," 
said  the  lawyer.  "A  law- 
chamber's  no  place  for  pigeons 
of  any  kind ;  it  might  as  well 
be  the  gled's  nest."  And  he 
watched,  with  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  one  country  -  bred, 
the  Captain  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  little  of  the  seed  he 
often  kept  there  for  his  rambles, 
and  putting  it  before  the  bird, 
which  he  placed  again  outside 
upon  the  sill. 

"No,"  said  Sir  Andrew,  "I 
had  no  design  of  marriage  for 
my  agent,  but  I'm  at  a  stage 
where  his  counsel  might  be 
interesting.  The  Farm's  a 
lonely  place  without  a  wife ; 
all  my  old  phantoms  come 
about  it,  making  night  and 
morning  unco  glum.  Doubt- 
less you  have  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  my  marrying 
again  ?  " 

"I'll  not  deny  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  Sir  Andrew,"  said  the 
lawyer  quietly.  "You  are  a 
young  man  yet  —  exactly  the 
age  your  father  was  when  he 
married  Lady  Margaret,  your 
mother.  I  mind  it  as  it  were 
but  yesterday." 

"You  think  it  would  be 
wise  ? "  asked  Sir  Andrew, 
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with  that  confiding  innocence 
that  made  folk  like  him,  since 
they  knew  instinctively  it  came 
from  a  humble  heart,  afraid 
sometimes  of  its  own  prompt- 
ings. 

"  I  would  think  it  very  wise, 
incumbent  almost,  in  the  in- 
terest of  Schawfield,"  said  the 
lawyer. 

"  I  was  very  happy  in  my 
last  marriage,"  said  the  baronet 
quite  honestly,  with  a  tender 
thought  of  Lady  Jean,  whose 
failings  he  had  long  since  quite 
forgotten,  and  the  lawyer 
nodded  a  pathetic  acquiesc- 
ence. "She  taught  me  many 
things,  and  not  the  least  that 
affection  is  the  main  thing — 
better,  more  enduring,  than 
your  raptures." 

"  Still-and-on,"  said  pawky 
Jamie  Birrell  cheerily,  "one 
may  have  a  turn  of  the  rap- 
tures too,  falling  back  on  the 
affections  when  they're  done. 
Half  the  folk  I  see  marrying 
in  Schawfield  burn  themselves 
away  in  the  rapture  stage,  and 
have  not  an  ember  on  the  fire 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

"You  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  Mr  Cynic,"  said  Sir 
Andrew,  "for  you  stand  out- 
side." 

"  I  daresay  not,"  admitted 
Mr  Birrell  agreeably ;  "that's 
the  way  I  mentioned  Pata- 
gonia ;  but  it  seems  I  know 
enough  to  be  considered  worthy 
of  your  consultation,"  and  he 
chuckled.  "  Do  I  know  the 
lady,  Sir  Andrew  ?  " 

The  baronet  looked  embar- 
rassed. "That's  the  point," 
said  he ;  "I  do  not  know  her 
myself.  I  am  only  at  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  the  adven- 


ture, and  I  have  yet  to  find  if 
there's  any  woman  who  will 
have  me." 

"  Pooh  !  the  country's  full  of 
them,  Sir  Andrew;  any  other 
person  than  yourself  would 
have  seen  for  the  last  twelve- 
month that  all  the  roads  to 
Fancy  Farm  have  been  un- 
usually gay  with  ladies." 

"  Calling  on  my  aunt,"  inter- 
polated the  baronet,  but  with 
a  note  of  fresh  surmise. 

"On  Miss  Amelia  perhaps," 
agreed  the  lawyer,  "but  with 
an  eye  not  altogether  blin'  on 
your  estate,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  on  Miss  Amelia's  nephew. 
The  fact  that  I  stand  outside, 
as  you  say,  Sir  Andrew,  makes 
me  the  more  observant  of  such 
things,  and  I  have  been 
amused,  in  my  bachelor  way, 
at  the  assiduity  with  which 
the  country  swells — as  we  say 
— have  paid  their  calls  upon 
your  aunt  since  you  became  a 
widower." 

"  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to 
think  myself  so  desirable  or 
the  sex  so  designing,"  said 
Sir  Andrew,  and  again  Jamie 
Birrell  chuckled,  rubbing  his 
chin. 

"  Desirable  !  "  said  he,  with  a 
sweeping  glance  at  his  client 
from  head  to  foot.  "  Lord 
bless  me  !  I'm  here,  a  done  old 
atomy,  with  no  accomplish- 
ment except  to  draft  a  deed, 
and  I  havena'  been  neglected 
in  their  kind  attentions.  An 
old  and  honourable  name,  a 
property  the  finest  on  this 
coast,  a  mansion — if  you  lived 
in  it  —  fit  for  any  princess, 
indeed,  Sir  Andrew  !  " 

The  laird  laughed,  and, 
breaking  in  upon  his  agent's 
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inventory,  reminded  him  that 
all  those  exceedingly  desirable 
things  might  be  thought  too 
dear  if  burdened  with  a  hus- 
band generally  considered 
somewhat  crazy.  He  had  no 
illusions  about  the  estimate  in 
which  his  wealthy  neighbours 
held  him. 

"And,  as  to  the  sex  being 
designing,"  continued  Mr  Bir- 
rell,  "  what  in  the  world  else  is 
it  ?  'Tis  the  women  make  the 
matches :  I've  seen  it  these 
five-and-thirty  years,  and  I'm 
amused  to  watch  lads  going 
courting  wi'  a  gallant  air  as  if 
the  adventure  was  all  in  their 
own  hand,  while  all  the  time 
they  are  the  bound  unconscious 
choice  of  creatures  who  could 
wile  the  mavis  off  the  tree ; 
and  what  for  no'  ?  I  am  not 
blaming  the  ladies,  Sir 
Andrew,  —  nothing  else  was 
meant  by  nature  and  the  God 
who  made  them.  They  do  not 
realise  themselves  their  powers 
to  cajole,  though  they  see  it  in 
all  other  women,  but  it  comes 
to  them  quite  natural  —  like 
giggling.  For  that  reason  I 
call  them  designing,  not  in  any 
spirit  of  complaint,  since  no 
pair  ever  came  together  yet 
without  a  plot,  and  it  would  be 
stupid  to  deny  all  overtures 
except  on  the  part  of  the 
man." 

Thus  the  garrulous  James, — 
he  was  on  to  an  old  and 
favourite  theory  of  his  he  had 
learned  from  his  sister  'Tilda, 
who,  to  do  her  justice,  never 
denied  she  had  done  her  best 
herself  to  get  a  man,  and  still 
was  ready  to  set  out  on  the 
hunt  again  if  she  saw  a  likely 
quarry.  The  baronet  for  once 


in  his  life  was  listening  with 
impatience. 

"As  there's  no  lady  in  the 
offing  yet,"  said  he,  "there  can 
be  no  cajolery  in  this  case." 

"I'm  not  so  sure;  I'm  not 
so  sure ! "  cried  the  lawyer 
sharply.  "If  I  was  in  a  jail 
and  felt  the  slightest  of  the 
pangs  of  love  come  on  me  I 
would  have  a  keek  at  the  key- 
hole to  see  what  besom  had  her 
eye  on  me.  Lord  bless  me,  Sir 
Andrew !  We're  on  a  funny 
topic.  It's  the  first  time  I  am 
sure  it  was  ever  broached  in 
this  writing-chamber,  and  it 
was  not  opened  yesterday." 

His  client  now  was  striding 
up  and  down  the  room  and 
addressing  himself  less  to  his 
agent  than  to  some  visionary 
corps  of  objectors.  "No  cajol- 
ery !  no  cajolery ! "  said  he. 
"I'm  so  sure  that  affection's 
all,  and  the  raptures  a  mis- 
take, that  I'm  determined  to 
seek  a  wife  on  strictly  rational 
lines.  I'm  a  little  too  old  for 
the  romantic."  Mr  Birrell  put 
up  a  deprecating  hand.  "I'm 
too  old  for  the  romantic,  and 
it  is  something  else  than  the 
raptures  I  want." 

"H'm  ! "  coughed  Mr  Birrell, 
a  little  disappointed  in  this  new 
phase  of  a  gentleman  whose 
every  act  was  usually  the  ex- 
pression of  romantic  impulse, 
and  right  well  became  him. 
"There  are  many  considera- 
tions not  improper  to  a  judi- 
cious marriage,  —  especially 
where  an  old  estate  is  in- 
volved. You  are  wise,  no 
doubt,  to  keep  them  in  your 
mind." 

"What  are  they?"  asked  his 
client  sharply,  and  Mr  Birrell, 
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with  gravity,  began  to  point 
them  off  upon  his  fingers. 

"First,  there  is  social  rele- 
vancy; second,  some  regard 
for  the  financial  situa- 
tion  " 

Sir  Andrew  laughed.  "  My 
dear  James  Birrell,"  said  he, 
"you're  as  bad  as  my  cousin 
Norah :  you  lay  stress  upon 
the  very  things  that  least  con- 
cern me.  Did  you  think  my 
consultation  was  preliminary 
to  an  affair  of  marriage  settle- 
ments ?  By  the  Lord  !  I  would 
marry  a  wench  from  a  burgh 
tenement,  with  not  a  second 
sark  to  her  back,  if  the  fancy 
took  me."  And  the  speaker, 
sitting  on  the  corner  of  the 
lawyer's  table,  waved  a  rest- 
less leg. 

The  lips  of  Mr  Birrell 
pressed,  and  he  had  difficulty 
in  refraining  from  a  laugh. 
"Sir  Andrew,"  said  he,  "you'll 
pardon  me,  but  a  step  like 
that  would  scarcely  be  ac- 
counted so  deliberate  and 
rational  as  you  profess  to  be 
in  this  matter.  There's  a 
certain  inconsistency  —  a  cer- 
tain inconsistency.  Dod !  that 
would  be  sheer  romantics  ! " 

"It  might  be  common-sense," 
protested  the  baronet.  "I'm 
grown  dubious  of  your  thor- 
oughbreds, and  a  strain  of 
the  peasant  might  not  be  a 
bad  thing  for  the  Schaws." 

"A  strain  of  good  bawbees 
would  suit  a  hanged  sight 
better  ! "  said  the  lawyer  frank- 
ly, and,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he 
become  more  homely  and  out- 
spoken with  his  client,  as  his 
age,  experience,  and  relations 
with  him  in  the  past  quite 
justified.  "  Man  !  I  wonder 


to  hear  ye,  Sir  Andrew !  I 
thought  for  a  moment,  there, 
ye  were  come  at  last  to  a 
sober  understanding  o'  our 
situation.  I  tutored  ye  as  a 
boy;  I  gaffed  your  first  fish, 
and  taught  ye  how  to  catch 
it ;  I  was  in  the  confidence  of 
your  father,  and  have  watched 
ye  like  a  son;  and  —  I'll  say 
it,  Sir  Andrew,  though  it  may 
seem  a  liberty — there's  whiles 
you  have  disappointed  me  by 
your  throughither  views." 

"  My  dear  old  friend  ! "  cried 
Sir  Andrew  Schaw  impuls- 
ively. 

"If  you  would  but  settle 
down ! "  said  Jamie  Birrell, 
stamping  about  the  office. 
"  Lord !  if  ye  would  gie  over 
eccentricity  and  take  up  some 
genteel  vices — even  if  it  was 
the  dram  —  that  might  mak' 
ye  mair  like  other  men  in 
your  ain  situation,  I  would  be 
thankful.  But,  these  —  these 
vagaries  of  yours — cutting  all 
your  social  equals  in  the  shire 
and  lowerin'  yoursel'  to  an 
equality  with  common  ten- 
antry and  all  that  Radical 
nonsense, — it's  fair  ridiculous. 
Besides,  it's  costing  money, — 
money  we  can  ill  afford  in  the 
present  state  of  rents  through 
all  the  country.  We're  sail- 
ing pretty  close  on  the  wind, 
Sir  Andrew," — James  Birrell, 
in  such  moods,  always  made 
himself  a  partner,  —  "we're 
sailin'  devilish  close  on  the 
wind ;  these  fancy  speculations 
we  have  made  of  late  have 
no  way  bettered  the  situation. 
Our  income,  net,  now's  hardly 
enough  to  keep  us  goin'." 

"I  haven't  missed  a  meal, 
nor  had  an  empty  tobacco- 
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pouch,"  retorted  the  ridiculous 
baronet,  "and  you  really 
mustn't  miscall  my  specula- 
tions. I  assure  you  I  find 
them  perfectly  satisfactory." 

"Not  so  sound  as  the  in- 
vestments of  Clashgour.  I 
heard  him  say  the  other  day 
that  when  he  saved  a  pound, 
he  clapped  it  to  another  nine 
and  bought  another  coo ! " 
And  Jamie  Birrell,  with  won- 
drous mimicry,  suggested  the 
aspect  and  utterance  of  the 
cautious  farmer.  "The  wel- 
comest  news  ye  could  bring 
to  me,  Sir  Andrew,  would  be 
that  you  had  found  a  wife 
with  a  pickle  money ;  that's 
the  truth  for  ye  !  " 

"  Beswick's  daughter,  per- 
haps ?  "  said  the  baronet,  with 
a  merry  eye.  And  "Hoots, 
man  !  now  you're  haverin'," 
said  the  lawyer.  "I  would 
not  stipulate  she  must  be  ugly, 
and  Mr  Beswick's  daughter  is 
as " 

"  Is  as  much  entitled  to  our 
respectful  allusion  to  her  as 
if  she  were  a  beauty,"  said 
Sir  Andrew  hastily.  "  Hand- 
some is  as  handsome  does, 
James  Birrell;  and  I'm  ashamed 
to  have  mentioned  the  lady's 
name  in  a  way  to  make  you 
think  for  a  moment  I  was 
disparaging." 

"  Oh  !  I'm  no  critic,  —  no 
critic,"  said  Jamie  Birrell,  "but 
she's  no'  our  style ;  she  hasna 
the  advantage  o'  bein'  Scots  to 
begin  with,  and  that,  in  our 
family,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered an  essential.  There  are 
plenty  more,  wi'  looks,  and 
youth,  and  wit,  and  the  baw- 
bees too,  that  would  jump  at 
us  like  a  cock  at  a  grosset. 


The  like  o'  us  wouldna'  be  fitly 
matched  except  wi'  a  fine 
young  beauty.  I'm  for  the 
thoroughbreds,  as  ye  ca'  them, 
and,  inter  alia,  for  the  bawbees 
too;  we  wouldna'  need  to  go 
far  to  look  for  the  combina- 
tion," and  he  shot,  unobserved 
by  his  client,  a  sly  little  glance 
from  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 

"  You  harp  too  much  on  the 
money  for  my  taste,"  said  the 
baronet,  and  Mr  Birrell  splut- 
tered, losing  patience. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  there  ye  go,  Sir  Andrew ! 
clean  against  common  -  sense  ! 
Of  course  we  could  talk  of  such 
matters  in  circumlocutory  terms 
even  between  ourselves,  and 
never  let  on  the  filthy  lucre 
was  to  be  considered  for  a 
minute;  it's  the  way  that's 
always  done  in  our  position, 
I  know,  and  I  have  done  it  wi' 
a  straight  face  mysel'  wi'  other 
clients,  but  I'm  no  going  to 
risk  it  wi'  you,  who  are  aye 
apt  to  forget  the  money's  the 
main  thing.  Ye  needna'  deny 
it,  Sir  Andrew ;  for  one  in 
your  position, — for  an  estate 
like  ours, — we  darena'  lose  the 
chance  o'  a  good  connection. 
It's  needed  in  the  interest  o' 
the  land  and  o'  our  people  mair 
than  in  our  own ;  only  a  nabob 
could  afford  to  deal  wi'  ten- 
antry in  the  way  we  do,  and  I 
warrant  we'll  never  be  recouped 
by  the  dividends  on  Athabascas 
and  the  like.  Man  !  I  ken  the 
very  wife  for  us ! "  he  blurted 
out. 

Sir  Andrew  lost  his  interest 
in  the  doves  outside,  and  turned 
about  with  curiosity.  "  In- 
deed !  "  said  he ;  "  where  is 
she  ?  "  and  the  lawyer  re- 
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gretted  his  precipitation.  "I 
could  tell  you  that,"  he  said, 
"  but  I'll  leave  ye  to  your  ain 
devices,  and  I'm  certain  sure  if 
the  lady  wants  us,  by-and-by 
she'll  have  us ;  that,  as  I  say, 
is  the  fate  o'  men.  It  was  not 
for  counsel  from  me  you  came 
to-day,  Sir  Andrew ;  I'm  won- 
dering why  you  did." 

Sir  Andrew  laughed,  as  he 
rose  to  pursue  his  quest  of  the 
Ideal.  "To  tell  the  truth," 
said  he,  "  I  hardly  know  myself 
why  I  came  to  you,  unless  it 
was  for  the  crack,  and  this 


adventure  that  I'm  on  is  wholly 
out  of  your  line.  Put  it  that 
I  came,  as  I  sometimes  do  with 
my  schemes,  to  put  my  poetical 
whims  to  the  test  against  honest 
prose.  I  wondered  how  the 
world,  which  you  represent  so 
shrewdly,  would  regard  a  plan 
for  training  a  wife  before  I 
married  her." 

"That's     no     poetry,"    said 
Mr  Birrell  emphatically,  "it's 

d d  nonsense,  by  your  leave. 

Ye  might  as  weel  talk  o'  trying 
to  train  that  fish,  before  it  was 
dead,  to  swim  tail  foremost !  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Captain  Cutlass  had  scarcely 
reached  the  head  of  the  street 
when  the  Writer  was  laying  the 
tale  before  his  sister  'Tilda,  who 
kept  his  house  for  him  in  the 
flat  above  his  office.  He  should 
have  been  more  circumspect, 
no  doubt,  but  country  lawyers 
sometimes  are  like  that — mum 
to  the  world  about  the  secrets 
of  their  trade,  yet  with  a  fire- 
side confidante  in  petticoats, 
and  Jamie  Birrell  had  the 
utmost  faith  in  'Tilda.  His 
faith,  in  general,  was  justified, 
but  in  any  affair  of  love  and 
courtship  women  must  be  talk- 
ing, and  Miss  'Tilda,  as  reposi- 
tory of  the  Captain's  secret, 
was  perhaps  less  reticent  than 
usual.  Whether  it  came  from 
her  or  not — and,  indeed,  it  may 
as  readily  have  come  from 
Fancy  Farm,  where  were  other 
women, — the  parish,  two  days 
after  he  had  been  at  Jamie 
Birrell's  office,  knew  of  the 
Captain's  latest  whim. 

The  knowledge  of  it  added 


to  our  admiration,  and  gave 
his  every  movement  greater 
interest.  In  his  common  moods, 
when  the  silence  of  the  forest 
or  the  rumour  of  the  sea  suf- 
ficed him,  his  excursions  took 
him  to  the  west,  and  we  seldom 
saw  him  then  in  Schawfield 
Street.  Now  for  a  while  he 
was  attracted  to  the  busier 
country  east  of  us,  and  every 
day  we  heard  him  "  sounding 
through  the  toun,"  as  the  old 
song  says.  Upon  his  client's 
reference  to  a  village  wench 
the  lawyer  had  discreetly  kept 
his  thumb,  even  to  his  sister 
'Tilda,  and  the  village  had 
no  cause  for  vain  imagin- 
ings on  that  score,  yet  never 
a  girl  came  past  the  Captain 
on  his  horse  but  she  felt  self- 
conscious.  Lost  to  them  all 
for  a  time  was  the  old,  aloof, 
disinterested  admiration  ;  he 
was  now  a  hunter,  and  their 
faces  flared.  Not  without  other 
reasons  either,  for  his  new  de- 
portment hinted  at  his  secret 
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even  if  James  Birrell  had  never 
blabbed  to  'Tilda.  His  eyes, 
of  old  abstracted,  or  seeking 
far  ahead,  more  apt  to  fall  with 
smiling  recognition  on  a  man 
or  child,  now  readily  swooped 
in  the  wake  of  a  fluttering 
petticoat,  or  sought,  with  some 
unuttered  question,  every  bonny 
face.  There  were  plenty  of 
bonny  faces  in  the  village :  if 
he  had  a  special  interest  in  any 
one  of  them  he  never  showed 
a  preference,  but  he  seemed  to 
find  a  pleasure  in  them  all. 
"  Go  out,  my  dear,  and  take  a 
walk  to  yourself,"  said  mothers 
cunningly  to  their  prettiest 
girls,  whose  one  reward,  except 
the  physical  good  they  got  from 
the  fresh  air  and  the  exercise, 
was  a  sweep  from  the  great 
grey  hat  and  a  pleasant  word 
from  the  cavalier.  Never  be- 
fore had  the  dressmaker  of 
Schawfield  had  so  poor  a  sea- 
son ;  gowns  were  no  longer  fit 
to  wear  unless  they  came  from 
town,  and  the  church  on  Sun- 
day, when  the  doors  were 
opened  to  let  out  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  sun  shone  in 
on  the  dim  interior,  was  re- 
vealed a  gorgeous  spectacle  of 
artificial  flowers  on  women's 
bonnets.  Good  Dr  Cleghorn, 
the  minister,  was  overjoyed  at 
the  increasing  popularity  of  his 
morning  service ;  he  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  man  in  Schaw- 
field who  was  unaware  that 
not  his  sermons,  but  Sir 
Andrew's  pew,  was  the  at- 
traction. 

For  Sir  Andrew  pursued  his 
quest  —  or  he  was  sore  mis- 
judged—  even  to  the  Taber- 
nacle. With  the  sweetest  of 
eyes,  demure,  beside  him  — 


Norah's,  he  never  seemed  to 
see  them,  and  sent  his  own 
discreetly  roving  while  the 
congregation  gathered,  yet  no 
one  came  who  could  restore 
the  thrill  he  had  felt  when 
Lucy  Jardyne,  with  the  olive 
cheek  of  an  Indian  clime,  had 
first  disquietened  his  bachelor 
worship. 

Aunt  Amelia,  not  yet  in  the 
secret,  gladly  saw  his  new  en- 
gagement with  society,  and 
with  an  unbreathed  blessing 
watched  him  sally  forth  on  his 
horse  each  afternoon,  but  Norah 
said,  "  Saddle  me  an  ass,  so  they 
saddled  him  an  ass  and  he  rode 
thereon,"  as  from  her  window 
she  watched  her  cousin  pass  on 
a  quest  from  which,  each  even- 
ing, he  came  back  less  satisfied 
than  the  prophet  of  Bethel. 

It  was  to  her  he  came  from 
his  rovings,  comically  sad  at 
the  poor  results  of  his  efforts 
to  get  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  that  society  of  the  shire 
on  which  he  had  looked  for 
years  indifferently.  At  one 
place  he  had  met  a  charming 
creature — flushed  with  health 
and  gaiety,  but  a  chatterer — a 
chatterer !  "  She  could  speak 
in  five  languages,  Norah,  but 
she  could  not  hold  her  tongue 
in  one.  If  women  only  knew  ! 
It  is  in  silence  they  most  com- 
mand us.  By  heavens  !  I 
would  teach  the  power  of 
silence  in  every  village  school, 
and " 

"You  need  not  shout,"  said 
N"orah  quietly  over  her  em- 
broidery; her  own  long  spells 
of  silence  now  were  obvious 
even  to  Sir  Andrew. 

In  another  house  he  had  met 
a  lady  who  was  quiet  to  taci- 
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turnity,  and  shared  his  views 
on  Music,  Art, — in  everything. 

"  I  know,"  said  Norah,  smil- 
ing ;  "  Ma'mselle  Echo  ;  in  two 
hours  of  her  company  you 
would  discover  she  had  no 
ideas  of  her  own." 

"I  discovered  it  in  twenty 
minutes,"  said  the  baronet. 
"  Her  taciturnity  was  wise.  A 
dear,  good  girl,  but  I  couldn't 
do  without  the  spice  of  opposi- 
tion." 

There  was  the  daughter  of 
Mrs  Ludovio  Brooks,  too ;  for 
a  day  at  least  he  had  let  his 
fancy  play  about  her  splendid 
golden  hair,  and  a  certain  un- 
plumbed  depth  of  sentiment, 
suggestion,  pathos,  and  passion 
she  could  put  into  her  singing 
of  some  old  Scotch  songs ;  but 
her  speaking  voice  was  shallow 
beyond  description,  and  in  any 
case  her  countryside  cognomen 
of  The  Nugget,  having  refer- 
ence to  her  prospects  as  the 
heiress  of  a  fabulously  wealthy 
mother,  was  enough  to  cool  his 
ardour.  It  was  not  so  he  put 
it,  of  course,  to  his  cousin 
Norah  —  all  she  got  was  a 
glimpse  of  the  possibilities  if 
Mabel  Brooks  had  been  less 
auriferous  and  more  artless. 

One  thing  only  he  gained 
from  his  revived  association 
with  his  wealthy  neighbours — 
confirmation  of  his  thought 
that  he  was  by  his  very  nature 
out  of  key  with  the  shire's 
gentility,  and  that  if  there  was 
anywhere  in  the  land  a  wife 
for  him,  he  must  look  for  her 
somewhere  else  than  up  long 
avenues  or  gravelled  carriage- 
drives.  It  took  months  to 
convince  him,  though ;  the 
autumn  passed,  weaning  him 


a  little  from  his  purpose  by 
her  beauty,  making  human 
love  for  the  time  ridiculous. 
Then  Schawfield  was  sufficient 
— the  days  when  fleecy  mists, 
half  heat,  half  moisture,  rose 
lazily  from  the  hills  and  the 
wide  plain  which  they  swathed 
for  hours  after  the  dawn ;  and 
each  day  brought  a  richer 
colour  to  the  woods,  the  braes, 
the  fields.  There  were  noons 
of  trance  when  Fancy  Farm 
seemed  fairyland,  its  gardens 
almost  sick  with  the  perfume 
of  glutted  flowers  that  could 
no  longer  hold  upright  their 
drunken  heads ;  when  the  dark 
hollows  of  the  plantings  seemed 
all  caves,  and  tenanted  with 
elves ;  when  a  hush  prevailed 
that  gave  the  world  the  spirit 
of  eternal  Sabbath.  'Twas 
then  the  cromlechs  and  the 
Pictish  mounds  saw  most  of 
Captain  Cutlass,  worshipper  of 
nature,  pagan  dreamer,  poet 
inarticulate,  and  the  lonely, 
solemn,  scented  pine  -  woods 
shed  upon  him  then  some  radi- 
ance of  wisdom,  calmed  him, 
rid  him  of  the  phantoms  that 
arise  in  quiet  and  lonely  hearts. 

Norah  sometimes  spoiled 
those  rapt  emotions, — Norah 
provokingly  coquettish,  alive, 
and  human,  at  a  game  of 
tennis  in  the  court,  or  ram- 
bling between  the  shrubberies 
with  her  poet.  Looking  on 
them,  he  realised  uneasily  the 
mischievous,  mad,  actual  world, 
wishing  he  were  ten  years 
younger — why,  he  could  hardly 
say,  unless  that  he  might  be 
another  Maurice. 

Winter  came  with  plashing 
weather  that  appeared  to  soak 
to  the  very  core  of  Scotland  ; 
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he  was  out  all  day  in  oilskins  : 
then  came  frost  and  moonlight 
nights,  all  glorious,  that  took 
him  to  the  sea.  The  highway 
ran  behind  the  house  of  Schaw- 
field,  which  lay  out  upon  a 
promontory,  but  a  lesser 
private  road  went  winding 
round  the  bay,  and  many  a 
night  his  horse  was  there,  and 
he  enraptured  with  the  sound 
of  the  surf  upon  the  sands,  its 
crepitation  on  the  rocks,  the 
glimmer  of  wan,  vexed  water 
under  a  reeling  moon.  The 
promontory  and  its  great  old 
trees  lay  westward  like  a  giant 
cliff  against  the  moonlit  sea, 
and  the  lights  of  his  boyhood's 
home  were  on  the  face  of  it ; 
sometimes  he  heard  Miss  Bes- 
wick's  harp.  Leaving  his 
horse,  he  would  walk  for  hours 
through  the  deserted  policies, 
revisiting  each  spot  endeared 
by  old  experience  ;  then,  when 
the  woods  were  sad  with  the 
cry  of  owls,  would  gallop 
home. 

To  be  out  at  night,  to  seek 
communion  with  the  rainy 
dark,  or  stand  by  lochans 
where  the  lone  star  steeped ; 
to  thunder  down  the  avenues, 
or  burst,  a  spirit  of  disorder, 
from  behind  the  peaceful  woods 
— these  were  the  cantrips  of 
Captain  Cutlass. 

Sometimes,  in  the  middle 
mirk  of  night,  as  we  lay  asleep 
in  Schawfield  village,  we  would 
be  roused  to  hear  the  clatter  of 
his  horse's  hoofs.  It  seemed  to 
half -a  wakened  youth  the  very 
avant-garde  of  the  Apocalypse; 
but  our  elders,  turning  on  their 
pillows,  said,  "  Hark !  the  Cap- 
tain !  Keep  us  !  such  a  hurry  ! 
I  wonder  if  he  has  been  luckier 


to-day."  He,  passing  through 
a  street  deserted,  guessed  at 
each  dwelling's  secret,  envied 
sleep  so  early  and  so  sound. 

It  was  the  merriest  winter 
ever  was  in  Schawfield,  for  the 
hunt  was  up  by  reason  of  the 
laird's  example,  and  the  lasses 
who  made  no  impression  on 
the  laird  consoled  themselves  in 
other  quarters.  Every  other 
week  a  bride's  -  cake  in  the 
baker's  window,  and  Watty 
Fraser  rasped  his  way  through 
fiddler's  rosin  at  a  rate  in- 
credible. Never  before  was 
there  such  massacre  of  hens, 
such  scarcity  of  worn  -  out 
slippers,  such  a  run  on  white 
kid  gloves.  Wherever  he  went 
at  dusk  between  the  hedges 
round  the  village,  Captain 
Cutlass  came  on  lovers,  and 
they  kept,  all  winter  in  his 
forest,  something  of  the  giddy 
rapture  of  the  pairing  spring. 
Girls'  voices  on  the  hunting 
roads,  heart-whole  laughter  by 
the  side  of  wells,  the  clang  of 
the  iron  gates,  which  had,  all 
of  them,  kissing  wickets, — the 
world  seemed  wholly  a  world 
of  wooers.  Yet  he  was  lament- 
ably out  of  it.  The  age  of 
desperate  love  is  forty :  at 
forty  women  must  have  love 
or  priests,  say  the  philosophers ; 
at  forty,  men  unmarried,  feel- 
ing the  last  kick  of  the  tyrant 
who  impels  to  sweet  alliances, 
and  knowing  that  youth  is 
gone,  are  more  vehement  than 
youngsters,  and  the  fever  of 
activity  that  so  often  seizes  on 
them  then  and  seems  a  greed 
of  material  possession  is  really 
due  to  an  illusion  that  success 
may  be  as  good  to  kiss  as  any 
woman.  But  Captain  Cutlass 
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knew  a  great  deal  better ;  he 
had  long  ago  decerned  that 
success — as  the  world  esteems 
it — is  the  poorest  consolation 
for  delights  that  are  in  the 
grasp  of  any  lad  and  lass. 

"The  stupid  fellow!"  said 
Miss  Birrell  to  herself,  each 
time  she  saw  him  passing, 
from  her  upper  window  that 
gave  her  a  command  of  all  the 
doings  of  the  world.  She  said 
it  not  unkindly — rather  like  a 
mother. 

She  was  a  little,  russet,  bird- 
like  figure  of  a  woman,  with 
a  bullfinch  beak,  eyes  that 
nothing  escaped,  and  her  only 
saving  grace  as  a  gossip  lay 
in  the  fact  that  scandal  lost 
its  acrimony  in  the  emulsion 
of  her  great  good  -  humour. 
"  As  sure  as  death !  James 
Birrell,"  she  would  say,  with 
an  emphasis  that  seemed  less 
vulgar  in  the  ear  than  the 
slang  of  modern  ladies,  "if  I 
had  a  shop  I  could  make  my 
fortune,  for  I  understand  hu- 
man nature.  Everybody  likes 
a  good  listener,  and  I'm  grand, 
James,  at  the  listening,  with 
such  small  conceit  of  myself 
that  I  can't  afford  to  be  the 
judge  of  other  people." 

Lacking  a  shop,  Miss  Birrell 
did  very  well  at  gossip  in  her 
parlour,  and  was  soon  to  find 
that  Norah  Grant  was  now 
called  in  to  help  her  cousin 
find  a  wife.  "Fancy  that!" 
she  exclaimed.  "Upon  my 
word,  the  laird's  gane  gyte 
completely !  I  wish  I  had 
him  by  the  ear !  Oh,  men ! 
men !  But  this  is  such  a  place 
for  clash  ;  there  may  be  nothing 
in  the  story." 

"It's  not  a  carried  tale  at 
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all,"  said  Mrs  Semple,  her  in- 
formant ;  "  it's  only  my  ob- 
servation, and  putting  two  and 
two  together.  She  was  round 
this  week  with  him  at  half  a 
dozen  places  where  Sir  Andrew 
would  never  call  alone,  and 
she's  keeping  Fancy  Farm  so 
throng  with  lady  visitors  that 
I'm  told  it's  like  a  Dorcas 
meeting." 

"It's  not  every  girl  that 
would  take  the  trouble,"  said 
Miss  Birrell  with  an  oddly 
innocent  expression. 

"H'm,"  said  Mrs  Semple, 
"  I'm  sorry  for  yon  Mr 
Maurice.  It's  a  pity  he  hadn't 
a  better  trade  than  poetry; 
he'll  never  be  very  fat  off  what 
he  makes  at  that." 

"I'm  sure  I  have  no  idea 
what  he  makes  at  his  poetry, 
but  he  would  never  be  very 
fat  on  what  I  buy  of  it,"  said 
Miss  Birrell.  "But  I'm  no 
judge,  and  the  laddie  must 
have  some  good  parts  or  he 
wouldn't  be  so  great  a  favourite 
with  Miss  Grant." 

"Are  you  sure  he's  so  very 
great  a  favourite,"  said  Mrs 
Semple  dryly,  and  Miss  Birrell 
saw  that  Mrs  Semple  was  not 
Mrs  Simple. 

"I  can  only  judge,"  said 
she,  "by  what  I  see;  it  must 
be  plain  to  yourself  he's  hardly 
ever  off  her  face,  and  she  has 
him  there  in  Fancy  Farm  a 
dozen  times  a-year.  Poetry's 
not  a  very  exacting  profession, 
I  would  think,  for  it  seems  to 
leave  a  lot  of  time  for  galli- 
vanting." 

"I  can't  understand  what 
she  ever  saw  in  the  creature. 
She's  a  match  for  any  man, 
and  it  would  be  far  more  like 
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the  thing  if  she  married  Sir 
Andrew." 

"  Her  cousin  ? "  said  Miss 
Birrell. 

"  Only  second ;  neither  of 
them  could  do  any  better. 
She's  more  the  manager  of  his 
house  than  his  aunt  Amelia; 
he  could  not  get  a  bonnier  lass 
or  a  better  if  he  searched  broad 
Scotland,  and  she  couldn't  get 
a  finer  man.  And  then  he's 
poor,  and  she's  well -provided 
for " 

"It's  the  one  consideration 
that  would  keep  Sir  Andrew 
Schaw  from  thinking  of  her 
as  his  wife." 

"  Quite  so,  but  that  need  not 
prevent  her  from  thinking  of 
Sir  Andrew  for  a  husband,"  said 
the  banker's  wife ;  and  alarmed 
to  find  gossip  already  so  close 
on  what  she  thought  a  secret 


of  her  own,  Miss  Birrell  pro- 
duced a  cup  of  tea  and  changed 
the  subject. 

At  supper  that  night  the 
lawyer  had  an  intuition  of 
some  restlessness  in  'Tilda's 
mind.  "  What's  the  very  latest 
news  ?  "  he  asked,  and  she  told 
him  of  Nbrah's  new  employ- 
ment. 

He  heard  of  it  with  no  great 
satisfaction.  "But  I  suppose 
she'll  find  him  somebody,"  said 
he.  "  If  she  played  her  proper 
cards  she  would  not  waste  her 
time  with  Maurice." 

"Pooh!"  said  Miss  'Tilda. 
"  You  men  !  You  cannot  see 
the  very  nose  in  front  of  you ; 
it  takes  the  like  of  me  and 
Mrs  Semple " 

But  not  another  word  on 
the  subject  could  he  get  out 
of  her. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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BETTY    BARNES,     THE    COOK. 


BY  ANDEEW   LANG. 


"  KNOW  then,"  said  the  spectre  to 
the  Author  of  '  Waverley,'  "  that  I 
am  the  spirit  of  that  unhappy  Eliz- 
abeth or  Betty  Barnes,  long  cook- 
maid  to  Mr  Warburton,  the  painful 
collector  ...  of  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  ancient  plays  ever  known. 
.  .  .  Yes,  stranger,  it  was  these  ill- 
fated  hands  that  consigned  to  grease 
and  conflagration  the  scores  of  small 
quartos  which,  did  they  now  exist, 
would  drive  the  whole  Roxburghe 
Club  out  of  their  senses  —  it  was 
these  unhappy  pickers  and  stealers 
that  singed  fat  fowls  and  wiped  dirty 
trenchers  with  the  lost  works  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Jonson,  Webster, — what  shall  I  say  ? 
— even  of  Shakespeare  himself  !  " 

This  passage  from  the  orig- 
inal preface  to  the  '  Fortunes 
of  Nigel '  has  done  more  to 
diffuse  the  fame  and  blacken 
the  character  of  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Barnes  (or  Baker)  than  any 
other  statement  concerning 
this  remarkable  woman.  The 
'Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy '  (under  Warburton, 
Somerset  Herald)  gives 
"Baker,"  not  "Barnes,"  as  the 
surname  of  the  great  Eliz- 
abeth. Possibly  Barnes  was 
her  maiden  name  and  Baker 
that  which  she  bore  in  matri- 
mony. The  lady,  in  either 
case,  has  indeed  reason  to  call 
herself  "  unhappy."  Every 
passing  historian  of  our  early 
dramatic  literature  throws  his 
stone  on  her  cairn.  Her  mis- 
deeds, if  misdeeds  they  were, 
are  grossly  exaggerated.  I 
know  no  evidence,  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence,  that  she  destroyed 
"scores  of  small  quartos,"  as 
Scott  makes  her  allege.  Her 
master  himself,  Mr  Warburton, 


and  the  cantankerous  Gifford, 
the  editor  of  'The  Quarterly 
Review,'  and  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Massinger,  and  a  bitter 
admirer  of  old  plays,  do  not 
accuse  Elizabeth  of  destroying 
any  printed  books  or  any  plays 
by  Ben  Jonson,  Webster,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Sir 
Walter  playfully  invented 
these  misdeeds,  and  though 
"  there  was  mair  tint  at  Flod- 
den  "  than  a  general  massacre 
of  Beaumonts,  Fletchers,  and 
Websters  could  counter -bal- 
ance, Mrs  Barnes  spared  the 
manuscripts  of  these  authors, 
either  in  sympathy  with  their 
genius  or  because  perhaps  she 
had  no  chance  of  getting  at 
them. 

Concerning  the  motives  of 
this  Destroying  Angel  in  the 
House  we  have  no  direct  in- 
formation. I  shall  later  pro- 
pose the  theory  that,  as  Dry- 
den  tells  us  of  himself  and  of 
another  poet  whom  he  does 
not  name,  Mrs  Barnes  sacri- 
ficed bad  poets  to  the  manes 
of  a  good  poet — Shakespeare. 
This  motive  is  at  least  a  vera 
causa;  it  actually  did  animate 
Dryden  and  the  other  un- 
named poet,  probably  Milton. 
It  is  also  true  that  Woman  has 
a  general  tendency  to  burn  all 
manuscript  matter  except  the 
letters  dictated  by  passion  and 
preserved  by  sentiment,  which 
are  apt  to  rise  up  against  her 
in  judgment  or  to  fall  (in 
novels)  into  the  hands  of  the 
grasping  and  unscrupulous 
blackmailer.  One  lady  burned 
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a  mass  of  the  documents  of  the 
exiled  Stuart  princes ;  another 
committed  to  the  flames  the 
entire  correspondence  between 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his 
friend,  Lord  Kinedder ;  and  an 
old  lady's  hearth  has  been 
found  littered  with  royal  seal 
impressions  and  charred  frag- 
ments of  historical  papers  in- 
advertently left  within  her 
reach.  It  may  be  urged  by 
some  that  Mrs  Barnes  merely 
yielded  to  the  inscrutable  pro- 
pensity of  her  sex  or  to  a  pas- 
sion for  "tidying  up."  She 
was  apparently  a  good  cook; 
at  least,  she  was  long  in  the 
service  of  Mr  Warburton :  she 
gave  satisfaction. 

Like  many  great  studious 
men,  he  may  have  cherished  a 
more  than  artistic  passion  for 
his  attached  domestic;  it  may 
not  have  been  merely  (as  in  the 
affair  of  Mr  Pickwick  and  Mrs 
Bardell)  a  "case  of  chops  and 
tomato  sauce."  Mr  Warbur- 
ton, in  early  days,  clearly  re- 
posed full  confidence  in  the 
sound  sense  and  literary  judg- 
ment of  Elizabeth.  When  Mr 
John  Stuart  Mill  handed  over 
to  Mrs  Taylor  the  entire  manu- 
script of  Mr  Carlyle's  *  French 
Revolution,'  he,  being  in  love, 
fondly  supposed  that  the  lady 
would  cherish  and  peruse  that 
formidable  mass  of  papers. 
Mrs  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  appointed  her 
cook  as  literary  taster,  and  the 
fate  of  the  manuscript  is  for 
ever  unknown,  like  the  grave 
of  Arthur.  Non  est  inventus  is 
all  that  we  can  say;  for  it  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
most  determined  cook  can  have 
sacrificed  so  huge  a  pile  to 
making  curling  papers  and 


lighting  fires,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  weeks.  Possibly  Mrs 
Taylor's  cook  regarded  all 
waste -paper  as  her  perquisite, 
and  sold  it  as  such  to  a  rag- 
and-bone  shop.  Mr  Warbur- 
ton, no  doubt,  in  the  first 
ardour  of  his  intimacy  with 
Elizabeth  Barnes,  may  have 
credited  her  with  literary  ap- 
preciation, and  for  this  reason 
entrusted  her  with  more  than 
fifty  unique  manuscripts  by  the 
mellow  glories  of  our  early 
stage.  Nor  need  he  have  been 
mistaken  in  his  estimate. 
Elizabeth  has  gone  and  made 
no  sign.  According  to  Mr 
Swinburne,  John  Webster,  the 
dramatist  (whom  Betty  did 
not  burn),  "has  given  us  the 
clue  to  his  nature  in  a  single 
and  an  imperishable  sentence 
— 'I  rest  silent  in  my  own 
work."'  So  does  Elizabeth 
Barnes  !  She  may  have  thought 
that  some  of  our  early  dramas, 
from  Greene's  to  Massinger's, 
are  rather  a  disgrace  than 
otherwise  to  a  people  calling 
itself  Protestant  and  civilised. 
She  may  have  deemed  that  we 
already  possess  quite  enough 
of  our  early  drama ;  indeed 
there  is  plenty  of  it.  Even  Mr 
Swinburne  confessed  that  he 
had  not  an  exhaustive  know- 
ledge of  the  entire  works  of 
Heywood,  some  two  hundred 
plays.  The  learned  and  dis- 
interested Monsieur  Jusserand, 
in  his  *  Literary  History  of  the 
English  People,'  appears  to 
come  to  much  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  there  is  quite 
enough  of  the  post-Reformation 
drama,  as  we  shall  see.  But 
Elizabeth,  with  monumental 
reserve,  "  remains  silent  in  her 
own  work." 
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We  are  not  very  exactly  in- 
formed as  to  the  extent  of  her 
ravages. 

In  1805  Mr  Gifford,  in  his 
edition  of  all  that  Betty  spared 
of  Massinger  (four  volumes), 
avers  that  the  lost  plays  were 
"collected  with  care  by  Mr 
Warburton  (Somerset  Her- 
ald), and  applied  with  per- 
severance by  his  cook  to  the 
covering  of  his  pies."  As  usual 
no  authority  for  this  detail  is 
given,  nor  is  it  credible  that 
the  anti-Elizabethan  Elizabeth 
sent  up  to  table  pies  covered 
with  ancient  manuscripts. 
Would  an  artist  like  her  even 
line  pie-dishes  with  grubby  old 
written  papers?  Mr  Gifford 
goes  on :  "  Mr  Warburton,  be- 
coming the  master  of  treasures 
which  ages  may  not  reproduce, 
'lodges  them,'  as  he  says,  'in 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  serv- 
ant,' and  when,  after  a  lapse  of 
years,  he  condescends  to  revisit 
his  hoards,  finds  that  they  have 
been  burned  from  an  economi- 
cal wish  to  save  him  the 
charges  of  more  valuable  brown 
paper." 

Mr  Warburton,  if  any  one, 
is  to  blame.  Having  procured, 
nobody  knows  how  (could  it 
be  from  the  stores  of  the 
Stationers'  Company?),  plays 
which  H.  Moseley,  in  1653- 
1660,  intended  to  print,  but 
wisely  refrained  from  printing, 
Mr  Warburton's  first  impulse 
was  to  entrust  them  to  his 
Elizabeth.  Later,  in  the  fury 
of  disappointment,  he  called 
her  "  an  ignorant  servant,"  but, 
too  manifestly,  he  had  once 
entertained  another  ideal  of 
Mrs  Barnes,  a  vision  that  had 
perished. 

So  careless  was  Warburton 


himself  that  we  do  not  know 
precisely  what  the  lost  plays 
were.  Gifford,  for  example, 
gives  as  Warburton's  one  list 
of  Massinger's  burned  plays, 
while  Warburton  himself  gives 
another.  Mrs  Barnes  appears 
to  have  entertained  an  especial 
grudge  against  Massinger.  But 
she  has  spared  enough  to  fill 
four  large  volumes.  Gifford 
credits  Mrs  Barnes  with  re- 
lieving the  world  of  twelve; 
Warburton  assigns  to  her  the 
destruction  of  fourteen  of  Mas- 
singer's  dramas.  Of  these, 
seven  were  entered  for  print- 
ing in  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  in  1653,  and 
four  in  1660.  "The  Wander- 
ing Lovers "  is  named  by 
Gifford,  not  by  Warburton. 
Mrs  Barnes  was  falsely  ac- 
cused of  burning  "  The  Tyrant," 
which,  in  fact,  was  disposed  of 
at  Warburton's  own  sale  in 
1759.  Charles  I.  read  it  at 
Newmarket,  and  erased,  as 
"  too  insolent  and  to  be 
changed,"  a  passage  on  tyran- 
nical taxation.  Both  War- 
burton  and  Gifford  mention,  as 
"Fast  and  Welcome,"  a  play 
thought  to  be  "Taste  and  Wel- 
come." Yet  another  play  was 
of  1597,  when  Massinger  was 
aged  thirteen.  He  cannot  have 
written  it. 

Thus  carelessly  are  the  feats 
of  Mrs  Barnes  recorded.  She 
is  stated  to  have  made  away 
with  four  "comedies"  by  the 
gloomy  Ford ;  two  of  Rowley ; 
one  play  (of  1594,  all  about 
Job)  by  Greene ;  one  tragi- 
comedy by  Cyril  Tourneur; 
one  tragedy  by  Chapman  ("  The 
Yorkshire  Gentlewoman  and 
her  Sons");  one  play,  "The 
Maiden's  Holiday,"  by^Marlowe 
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and  Day,  and  a  number  of 
pieces  by  anonymous  authors. 
Her  whole  score  is  fifty-two,  or, 
by  another  account,  fifty-five ; 
but,  in  any  case,  three  plays 
escaped :  among  them,  "  The 
Second  Maiden's  Tragedy," 
endorsed  "  William  Gouge," 
then  "Thomas  Goughe,"  then 
"George  Chapman,"  and,  fin- 
ally, "  Will  Shakspear."  Betty 
put  an  end  to  only  four  of 
so-called  Shakespearian  plays, 
"Duke  Humphrey,"  "A  Play," 
"Henry  I,"  and  "Henry  II.," 
all  entered  for  printing  in 
1660.  Probably  they  were  all 
untradesmanlike  imitations.1 

While  Mrs  Barnes  is  cursed 
in  all  our  Histories  of  English 
Literature,  while  Mr  Saints- 
bury  even  calls  her  "that  evil 
cook "  (she  may  have  been  a 
hasty  critic,  but  her  cookery 
is  unimpeached),  are  we  sure 
that  she  did  a  great  disser- 
vice to  our  national  glories? 
Humphrey  Moseley,  we  must 
not  forget,  did  not,  after  all, 
think  the  lost  plays  worth 
printing.  I  regard  Betty  with 
gratitude :  she  lightened  the 
labours  of  the  sad  historian 
of  our  literature. 

Before  we  condemn  Mrs 
Barnes  too  severely  we  should 
ask  ourselves,  Is  not  the  en- 
thusiasm of  professed  lovers  of 
the  early  stage  a  trifle  over- 
strained? Charles  Lamb  was 
a  pioneer  (1808),  an  explorer, 
and  he  naturally  delighted  in 
his  own  discoveries.  But  he 
did  not  say  that  the  old  plays 
were  well  constructed,  or  meri- 
torious throughout;  he  con- 
fined himself  to  picking  out 
the  plums,  in  his  delightful 


book  of  extracts.  The  public 
may  read  the  extracts,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  read  the  plays 
en  masse,  and  youth  is  obliged 
to  get  up,  for  examinations, 
the  names  of  dramas  which  it 
will  never  see.  Complete  edi- 
tions are  rare  and  expensive. 

For  example,  take  the  dra- 
matic works  of  Thomas  Middle- 
ton  (1570-1627).  Of  these  we 
possess  Dyce's  edition,  and  an- 
other, in  eight  volumes,  edited 
by  Mr  Bullen.  Of  that  edition 
but  four  hundred  copies  were 
printed.  Middleton  is  not  very 
popular.  Mr  Bullen  quotes  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  'En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica '  to  the 
effect  that,  in  certain  qualities, 
Middleton  is  the  early  drama- 
tist that  "  comes  nearest  to 
the  Master,"  Shakespeare.  In 
fact,  like  all  the  rest,  Middle- 
ton  is  left  "in  the  ruck," — he 
never  catches  the  judge's  eye. 
Justly  does  Mr  Edmund  Gosse 
write  that  "too  many  of  Mid- 
dleton's  plays  have  survived. 
.  .  .  He  is  weighed  down  by 
his  abundance.  .  .  .  By  Lamb 
and  later  critics  the  cult  of 
these  writers  has  been  pushed 
to  some  extravagance."  These 
were  the  very  principles  of 
Elizabeth  Barnes.  Perhaps  Mr 
Gosse  will  kindly  accept  the 
Presidency  of  the  Elizabeth 
Barnes  Society? 

The  more  we  read  these  play- 
wrights, the  more  purely  mir- 
aculous does  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  seem.  But  even 
about  Shakespeare  are  we 
always  candid  ?  Thackeray 
writes  of  Helen  Pendennis  (her 
portrait  is  said  to  be  drawn  in 
part  from  his  mother)  that  she 


1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1815,  vol.  Ixxxv.,  pp.  217-222.     Frederick  Thornhill. 
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"pretended  to  like  Shakespeare, 
but  did  not."  In  a  letter  to 
his  mother  (published  by  Lady 
Ritchie)  he  tells  her  that  he 
has  seen  a  performance  of 
"King  Lear,"  and  thinks  it 
one  of  the  worst  plays  possible, 
and  this  despite  his  publicly 
expressed  and  perfectly  genuine 
adoration  of  Shakespeare. 

About  "King  Lear"  I  by 
no  means  go  all  lengths  with 
Thackeray.  He  wrote  to  his 
mother  after  seeing  the  play 
acted,  and  Charles  Lamb  says, 
"  '  Lear  *  is  essentially  impos- 
sible to  be  represented  on  a 
stage."  Tennyson  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  It  was  perfectly 
possible  on  the  Jacobean  stage. 
Monsieur  Jusserand  enumerates 
the  horrors  of  the  drama — 
"the  torturing  of  Gloucester, 
who  shrieks,  tied  to  a  chain, 
while  his  eyes  are  plucked  out 
in  our  presence  (Cornwall  takes 
one  in  his  hand  and  crushes  it 
under  his  heel);  .  .  .  the  mad 
men,  semi-mad  men,  crazy  from 
birth  or  circumstances,  or  by  a 
feint,  four  mad  men  together  " 
(three,  in  fact),  "shouting  and 
gesticulating  at  once ;  .  .  .  this 
is  too  much :  .  .  .  our  good- 
will fails,  our  confidence  in  the 
guide  who  is  leading  us  through 
the  dark  mazes  of  the  human 
soul  becomes  blunted."  Thus 
it  strikes  a  learned  and  sympa- 
thetic Frenchman.  Dr  Johnson 
says  that  "the  cruelty  of  the 
daughters  of  Lear  is  an  his- 
torical fact,"  for  Hollinshed 
dates  Lear  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel.  But, 
says  the  Doctor,  "  I  am  unable 
to  apologise  with  equal  plausi- 
bility for  the  extrusion  of 
Gloucester's  eyes,  which  seems 
an  act  too  horrid  to  be  endured 


in  dramatic  exhibition.  ..." 
Shakespeare  borrowed  the  inci- 
dent from  a  story  in  Sidney's 
1  Arcadia.'  M.  Jusserand  saw 
"  Lear  "  acted,  "  with  the  great- 
est applause,"  in  Copenhagen. 
"  Gloucester's  torture,  it  is  true, 
caused,  more  than  once,  some 
fainting  fit  among  the  audi- 
ence." Dr  Johnson  adds,  "Let 
it  be  remembered  that  our 
author  well  knew  the  audience 
for  which  he  wrote." 

That  is  the  truth.  Our 
Jacobean  ancestors  were  fa- 
miliar with  burnings  of  Uni- 
tarians at  the  stake  ;  our 
Elizabethans  with  the  Iroquois- 
like  torments  of  Cecil  and 
Walsingham  ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  in  a  play  of  the 
learned  Chapman,  torture  of  a 
woman  on  the  stage  was  a  legi- 
timate ornament  of  the  drama. 
Moliere  introduces  a  lover  pro- 
posing various  holiday  treats  to 
his  mistress — one'  is  to  go  and 
see  a  prisoner  tortured.  But 
Moliere  did  not  put  this  pleas- 
ing scene  on  the  stage.  The 
countrymen  of  M.  Jusserand 
had  seen  plenty  of  horrors  in 
the  Bartholomew  Massacre,  the 
Tumult  of  Amboise,  and  so  on ; 
but,  no  more  than  the  Greeks, 
did  they  make  such  things  mat- 
ter of  dramatic  entertainment. 

Mr  Saintsbury  does  not  hold 
with  M.  Jusserand  and  Dr 
Johnson.  He  says :  "  With 
barely  even  the  exception  which 
has  so  often  to  be  made  of 
'  Titus  Andronicus,'  Shake- 
speare's horrors  are  never  to 
be  sought  beyond  a  certain 
usual  and  probable  round  of 
circumstance,  and  are  almost 
always  tempered  and  human- 
ised by  touches  of  humour  or 
pathos,  or  both."  Gloucester's 
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case  seems  rather  out  of  the 
usual  and  probable  round  of 
circumstance  ;  so  are  the  ad- 
ventures of  King  Lear,  but  all 
these  things,  and  worse,  were 
"  the  daily  round,  the  common 
task"  of  the  victims  of  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Barnes. 

Shakespeare,  says  Dr  John- 
son, and  M.  Jusserand  agrees, 
"has  suffered  the  virtue  of 
Cordelia  to  perish  .  .  .  con- 
trary to  the  faith  of 
chronicles,"  in  which  Lear 
"triumphs  over  his  enemies." 
Lear's  tale,  we  know,  like  all 
the  Greek  historic  legends  of 
"Thebes,  and  Pelops'  line,"  is 
merely  a  Marchen,  a  world- 
wide nursery  story,  set  in  false 
history.  The  Augustan  public 
would  not  endure  the  tragic 
close.  "  The  public  has  decided : 
Cordelia,  from  the  time  of  Tate, 
has  always  retired  with  victory 
and  felicity."  Johnson  was  so 
horrified  by  her  hanging,  that 
he  never  re-read  the  last  scenes 
till  he  edited  Shakespeare. 
But,  unlike  Charles  II.,  Shake- 
speare did  not  decree  that  all 
tragedies  should  end  happily ! 
In  Aristotle's  words,  he 
"  purged  the  soul  by  pity  and 
terror." 

But,  as  Moliere  says  that 
"  everything  becomes  a  pretty 
woman,"  tout  sied  aux  belles,  so 
Shakespeare  cannot  go  wrong. 
It  is  otherwise  with  "the 
meaner  people  of  the  skies," 
his  predecessors,  contempor- 
aries, and  followers,  whom 
Mrs  Barnes  sent  to  the  stake. 
"  Contrast  the  character  of 
Aaron  in  '  Titus  Andronicus,' 5: 
says  Mr  Saintsbury,  "with  the 
nightmare  ghastlinesses  and 
extravagances,  not  only  of 
Tourneur  and  Webster,  but 


even  of  Marlowe  in  Barabbas, 
and  the  difference  of  Shake- 
speare's handling  will  be  felt 
at  once."  Barabbas,  in  Mar- 
lowe's "Jew  of  Malta,"  goes 
far  beyond  the  hero  of  Aytoun's 
"Firmilian"  when,  after  many 
minor  experiments,  he  "blows 
up  the  Cathedral."  The  motive 
of  Firmilian  was  to  attain,  for 
literary  purposes,  the  emotion 
of  remorse.  He  was  less 
successful  than  Flamineo  in 
Webster's  "  Vittoria  Corom- 
bona."  He  has  slain  his 
brother  in  his  mother's  sight, 
and  hears  her  wild  heart- 
broken laments,  and  her 
wonderful  dirge;  then,  at  last, 
he  says — 

"I  have  a  strange  thing  in  me,  to  th' 

which 
I   cannot  give  a  name,   without  it  be 

Compassion. " 

Firmilian  knows  no  such  weak- 
ness. Then  to  Flamineo  enters 
the  phantasm  of  another  of  his 
victims — 

"  Enter  BRACHIANO'S  ghost,  in  his 
leather  cassock  and  breeches, 
boots;  a  cowl,  a  pot  of  lily 
flowers,  with  a  skull  in't" — 

like  Keats'  Pot  of  Basil.  This 
rather  daunts  Flamineo ;  he 
reckons  that  the  ghost  is  not 
a  subjective  hallucination,  for 
it  throws  earth  at  him.  So 
he  goes  out,  threatening  to 
murder  his  sister.  Dekker,  in 
his  "  Gull's  Hornbook,"  advises 
young  gallants  to  distinguish 
themselves  at  the  play  by 
laughing  aloud  in  the  crisis  of 
the  tragedy.  It  is  no  wonder 
if  they  did  laugh  at  the  ghost 
in  his  leather  cassock,  boots, 
and  breeches. 

Here  we  have  Webster's 
"nightmare  ghastlinesses  and 
extravagances " ;  while  those 
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of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Chapman,  and  Betty's  own 
detested  Massinger,  are  quite 
as  loathsome  and  absurd. 

The  unnatural,  Mr  Saintsbury 
says,  is  the  Dutch  courage  of 
dramatists.  Webster  and  Ford 
must  be  intoxicated  with  the 
wine  of  the  nightmare  before 
they  can  rise  to  the  scenes  and 
speeches  by  which  alone  they 
live.  "  The  judgment  of  three 
generations,"  says  Mr  Saints- 
bury,  "has  placed  ' Vittoria 
Corombona  '  and  '  The  Duchess 
of  Main'  at  the  very  head  of 
all  their  class,  and  they  contain 
magnificent  poetry."  They  do, 
indeed,  yield  "  wholly  magni- 
ficent poetry  in  phrases  and 
short  passages,"  but,  as  wholes, 
they  are  nightmares  of  the 
worst,  and  Webster  cannot 
attain  poetry  except  when  he 
has  intoxicated  himself,  filled 
himself  with  the  Dutch  courage 
of  the  unnatural.  His  comedy 
is  the  usual  stupid  ribaldry. 

M.  Jusserand  says,  of  all 
the  Epigoni  of  Shakespeare, 
"they  please  nowadays  only  in 
parts,  and  are  read  only  in 
extracts."  The  extracts  made 
by  Charles  Lamb  in  1808 
"  were  very  cleverly  selected," 
but  Lamb,  in  his  own  words, 
"  '  expunged  without  ceremony 
all  that  which  the  writers  had 
better  never  have  written.'  .  .  . 
The  reader's  pleasure  is  in- 
creased, but  the  opinion  he  is 
thus  led  to  form  of  these  au- 
thors is  necessarily  false :  the 
more  so  that,  in  his  enthusiasm 
as  an  explorer,  Lamb,  whose 
eloquence  is  very  persuasive, 
goes  far  in  his  praises :  '  Hey- 
wood  is  a  sort  of  prose  Shake- 
speare,' "  and  so  forth. 

Lamb  had  better  moments. 


"After  all,"  he  says,  "Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  were  but 
an  inferior  sort  of  Shakespeares 
and  Sidneys."  After  extract- 
ing from  Ford  the  love-scenes 
between  a  brother  and  a  sister, 
and  the  murder  of  the  sister 
by  the  brother,  Lamb  does  not 
give  the  passage  in  which  the 
brother  enters  with  the  heart 
of  the  sister  on  the  point  of  his 
sword,  and  stabs  her  husband. 
Omitting  these  passages,  Lamb 
gravely  quotes  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  rebuke  of  "such  au- 
thors as  have  chosen  to  relate 
prodigious  and  nameless  sins." 
Nobody  denies  that  Ford  ex- 
tracts poetry  from  prodigious 
and  nameless  sins ;  and  he  can 
be  poetical  without  them,  as 
in  "  The  Lover's  Melancholy  "  ; 
though  even  there  for  his  comic 
effects  he  relies  much  on  the 
ravings  of  feigned  madness: 
he  has,  in  a  Masque  within  the 
play,  five  characters  who  do 
their  best  to  outgibber  the 
Edgar  of  "King  Lear."  In 
"  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  Web- 
ster contents  himself  with  a 
dance  and  songs  by  eight 
lunatics.  According  to  Web- 
ster, the  "ignorant  asses  that 
come  to  that  playhouse,"  where 
his  "Duchess  of  Malfi"  was 
first  acted,  did  not  enjoy  it, 
and  would  not  have  relished  it 
even  had  he  enriched  it  "  with 
the  sententious  Chorus  .  .  . 
and  the  passionate  and  weighty 
Nuntius,"  the  Messenger  of  the 
Attic  tragedy,  who  reports 
events  not  exhibited  to  the  gen- 
eral eye.  But  Webster's  Mes- 
senger would  have  been  very 
busy  if  this  author  had  done 
his  horrors  behind  the  scenes, 
and  the  audience  preferred  to 
see  the  stage  made  a  shambles. 
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JD'os  et  de  chair  meurtris  et  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
tr aines  dans  la  fange  are  the  "  Philaster,"  we  see,  among 
materials,  says  M.  Jusserand,  other  defects,  scenes  for  which 
of  Tourneur's  plays,  and  he  the  groundlings  might  be  ex- 
gives  a  catalogue  not  con-  pected  to  throw  apples  and 
venient  to  be  quoted.1  Mr  pipe-bowls  at  the  actors.  The 
Saintsbury  finds  it  "almost  play  too  well  deserves  its 
impossible  to  say  anything  of  second  title,  "Love  Lies  a' 
either  play  "  of  Tourneur's,  "  as  Bleeding."  The  enamoured 
a  whole,"  and  does  remark  Philaster  has  given  his  page, 
on  "the  reckless,  inartistic,  Bellario  (who,  unknown  to 
butcherly  prodigality  of  blood  him,  is  a  girl,  and  is  in  love 
and  horrors."  The  nature  of  with  him),  to  his  lady,  the 
things  was  as  hostile  as  Mrs  Princess  Arethusa.  The 
Barnes  to  this  abominable  princess  is  accused,  in  the 
school  of  drama,  and  the  usual  ribald  style,  of  an 
Puritan  reaction  swept  the  amour  with  the  supposed 
stage  till  the  Restoration  page.  Philaster  is  now 
entered  with  seven  devils  not  equally  enraged  with  Are- 
much  worse  than  the  previous  thusa  and  with  Bellario,  and, 
occupants.  meeting  both  in  a  wood,  he 

The    simple    art     of     many  dismisses  Bellario,  and  wounds 

dramatists  was  to  fill  a  play  Arethusa  with  his  sword.     An 

with    all    abominations,    from  honest     peasant     coming     up 

the  dull  and  dirty  ribaldry  of  rescues  Arethusa  and  wounds 

the   minor   characters    to    the  Philaster,      who      flies      from 

monstrous  crimes  of  a  Flamineo,  pursuers    who    come    up  :     he 

or  the  unnatural  excesses  of  an  finds      Bellario      asleep,      and 

aged  Brunhault,   and   then  to  remarking  that  his  pursuers 
add   a   pearl    of    preposterous 

Virtue,     a      patient     Grizel      of  ' '  Have  ^  mark  to  know  me  but  my 

sweetness     and    all  -  enduring 

meekness  like  the  Ordella,  stabs  her.  His  hope  is  that 
Arethusa,  and  Bellario  (Eu-  the  police  will  suppose  Bellario 
phrasia)  of  Beaumont  and  to  have  wounded  the  princess. 
Fletcher.  This  fair  being  is  Thus  this  hero  sheds  the  blood 
usually  fortune's  foe,  and  the  of  one  stainless  lady  that 
authors,  in  Mr  Stevenson's  adores  him,  and,  to  cover  his 
words,  "wallow  naked  in  the  guilt,  wounds  another  stain- 
pathetic."  Beaumont  and  less  lady  that  adores  him,  so 
Fletcher  were  both  poets  in  that  she  may  bear  the  punish- 
the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  ment  of  his  former  crime,  and 
indeed  there  were  few  of  the  probably  be  tortured  to  death, 
playwrights  that  did  not  pro-  "We  may  criticise  Philaster  in 
duce  some  exquisite  lyrics  and  the  words  of  Beaumont  and 
some  lofty  and  noble  passages  Fletcher's  own  grocer's  wife 
of  blank  verse.  But  if  we  in  "The  Knight  of  the  Burn- 
take  one  of  the  masterpieces  ing  Pestle " :  "  Oh,  my  heart, 

1  A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People,  vol.  iii.  pp.  421,  422. 
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what  a  varlet's  this  to  offer 
manslaughter  upon  the  harm- 
less gentlewoman !  " 

Another  masterpiece,  the 
tragedy  of  "  Thierry  and  Theo- 
doret,"  is  clotted  nonsense,  foul, 
foolish,  bloody,  with  the  pearl 
of  womankind,  Ordella,  to  re- 
deem it.  Her  husband,  Thierry, 
by  the  orders  of  his  loving 
mother,  has  been  drugged  to 
deprive  him  of  offspring,  nearly 
gulled  into  sacrificing  Ordella 
to  the  gods  for  the  abatement 
of  that  misfortune,  and  is  finally 
poisoned  by  a  pocket-handker- 
chief which  causes  incurable 
insomnia.  The  king's  mother, 
"  impatient  of  constraint  to 
see  Protaldy  "  (her  paramour) 
"  tortured,"  has  choked  herself ; 
Thierry  dies,  and  Ordella  dies 
simultaneously,  from  mere  sym- 
pathy. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were 
both  gentlemen  by  birth  and 
education;  the  father  of  Fletcher 
was  a  bishop,  the  father  of 
Beaumont  was  a  judge.  Both 
authors  were  poets  undeniable, 
the  lyrics  of  Fletcher  are  ex- 
quisite. But  would  Shake- 
speare be  admired  if  his 
Ophelia,  being  sane,  had 
courted  death  by  dressing  in 
male  attire,  challenging  Ham- 
let (who  does  not  recognise 
her),  kicking  him,  provoking 
him  to  draw,  and  perishing  on 
his  sword  ?  This  is  the  course 
taken  by  the  forsaken  Aspatia 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
play,  "The  Maid's  Tragedy." 
Yet  Beaumont,  Mr  Swinburne 
held,  "was  the  worthiest  and 
the  closest  follower,  of  Shake- 
speare, unless  indeed  this 
credit  may  be  due  to  Webster," 
— Webster  of  the  nightmares. 
Shakespeare  had  no  close  fol- 


lower; it  is  Eclipse  first,   and 
all  the  rest  nowhere. 

There  was  something  rotten 
in  the  state  of  England.  The 
air,  as  it  were,  was  full  of 
genius  in  solution  :  no  man  can 
deny  the  genius  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  there  were 
hardly  two  or  three  of  the  con- 
temporary playwrights  who  did 
not,  in  a  scene,  in  scattered 
phrases,  in  a  speech  or  a  lyric, 
give  unmistakable  and  im- 
mortal proof  of  their  genius. 
But,  as  Johnson  says  of  Shake- 
speare, "  they  well  knew  what 
would  please  the  audiences  for 
which  they  wrote,"  and  these 
audiences  apparently  preferred 
nightmares  to  all  the  magic  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies,  and 
witless  ribaldry  to  his  humour. 

Chapman,  again,  was  un- 
deniably a  poet.  He  gave  to 
his  age,  which  had  known 
Homer  only  through  medieval 
versions  of  Roman  versions  of 
Ionian  perversions  of  the 
Achaean,  a  key  to  the  glories 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  enchant- 
ments of  the  Odyssey.  His 
predecessors  in  the  translation 
of  Homer  had  used  prose, 
Latin  or  French.  Chapman 
says  they 

"  Had   failed   to  reach   his   deep  and 

treasurous  heart ; 
The  cause  was,  since  they  wanted  the 

fit  key 
Of  Nature,  in  their  downright  strength 

of  art, 
With  poesy  to  open  poesy." 

But,  in  some  of  his  tragedies, 
to  Chapman 

"did  all  the  horrid  wood  appear, 
Where  mortal  dangers  more  than  leaves 

did  grow : 
In  which  we  could  not  one  free  step 

bestow, 

For   treading  on  some  murdered  pas- 
senger 
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Who  thither  was  by  witchcraft  forced 
to  err : 

Whose  face  the  bird  hid  that  loves 
humans  best 

That  hath  the  bugle  eyes  and  rosy 
breast, 

And  is  the  yellow  autumn's  nightin- 
gale." 

These  beautiful  lines  might 
well  describe  the  forest  of  those 
dramatists :  it  is  not  Shake- 
speare's Arden,  but  Banville's 
verger  du  Roi  Louis,  where  the 
fruits  are  hanged  men  swing- 
ing from  the  boughs. 

In  his  "  Bussy  d'Ambois " 
Chapman  could  write  poetry 
like  this  speech  of  Dumas' 
Dame  de  Monsoreau  as  she 
waits  for  le  brave  Bussy,  her 
lover : — 

"Now  all  ye  peaceful  regents  of  the 

night, 

Silently-gliding  exhalations, 
Languishing    winds,    and    murmuring 

falls  of  waters, 

Sadness  of  heart  and  ominous  secure- 
ness, 
Enchantments,    dead    sleeps,    all    the 

friends  of  rest, 

That  ever  wrought  upon  the  life  of  man, 
Extend  your  utmost  strengths ;  and 

this  charm'd  hour 
Fix  like  the  Centre  ; 1  make  the  violent 

wheels 
Of  Time  and  Fortune  stand  ;  and  great 

Existence 
(The  Maker's  treasury)  now  not  seem 

to  be, 
To  all  but  my  approaching  friends  and 

me. 
They   come,   alas !    they   come ;    fear, 

fear  and  hope 

Of  one  thing,  at  one  instant  fight  in  me  ; 
I  love  what  most  I  loathe,  and  cannot 

live 
Unless  I  compass  that  which  holds  my 

death : 
For  life's  mere  death,  loving  one  that 

loathes  me, 
And  he  I  love,  will  loathe  me,  when  he 

sees 

I  fly  my  sex,  my  virtue,  my  renown, 
To.  run  so  madly  on  a  man  unknown. 
[The  vault  opens. 


See,  see  a  vault  is  opening  that  was 

never 
Known  to  my  lord  and  husband,  nor 

to  any 
But  him  that  brings  the  man  I  love, 

and  me  ; 
How  shall  I  look  on  him  ?  how  shall  I 

live, 
And  not  consume  in  blushes?     I  will 

in, 
And  cast  myself   off,  as  I   ne'er  had 

been." 

Yet  Chapman  could  make  the 
husband  of  Tamyra  (so  he 
names  the  Dame  de  Mon- 
soreau) stab  her  again  and 
again  on  the  stage,  and  have 
her  tortured  by  his  servants  on 
the  stage,  till  she  consents  to 
write,  in  her  blood,  a  letter 
summoning  Bussy  to  a  fatal 
tryst,  where  murderers  await 
him.  The  go-between  in  the 
amour  is  a  friar,  and  when  he 
dies,  his  ghost,  Umbra  Friar, 
trots  to  Bussy  with  a  message. 
In  the  sequel,  "The  Revenge," 
when  Monsoreau  is  slain,  the 
ghosts  of  Bussy,  Chatillon,  and 
the  Duke  and  Cardinal  de 
Guise  dance  about  his  dead 
body,  to  the  unspeakable 
terror  and  amazement  of  the 
observers,  for  the  Duke  and 
Cardinal  are  supposed  to  be 
in  perfect  health.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  have  just  been  as- 
sassinated; as  the  Rev.  James 
Melville  writes, — "  God  was 
pleased  to  glorify  Himself 
greatly  by  the  sticking  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise." 

Even  Chapman  was  rather 
too  free  with  his  horrors  and 
his  ghosts.  Dryden  found,  in 
his  "Bussy  d'Ambois," 

"  the  sense  of  one  line  expanded  pro- 
digiously into  ten  ;  and,  to  sum  up 
all,  incorrect  English,  and  a  hideous 
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mingle  of  false  poetry  and  true  non- 
sense :  or  at  best  a  scantling  of  wit, 
which  lay  gasping  for  life,  and  groan- 
ing beneath  a  heap  of  rubbish.  A 
famous  modern  poet  used  to  sacrifice 
every  year  a  Statius  to  Virgil's  manes; 
and  I  have  indignation  enough  to 
burn  a  d'Ambois  annually  to  the 
memory  of  Jonson." 

M.  Jusserand  is  more  hu- 
manely minded — 

"  When  one  has  read  some  dozens 
of  these  filthy  dramas,  burlesque  and 
gruesome,  with  their  mixture  of  over- 
praised literary  gifts,  and  unspeak- 
able grossness,  all  weighed,  remem- 
bered, and  judged,  a  souvenir  given 
to  Charles  Lamb's  indulgent  appre- 
ciations and  to  Swinburne's  eloquent 
pleadings,  an  unspeakable  desire 
seizes  one  to  go  up  to  St  Etienne- 
du-Mont  and  Jay  a  laurel  branch  in 
the  chapel  where  Racine  sleeps." 

This  is  well  said.  But  Racine 
was  all  but  dragged  by  calum- 
nious tongues  into  an  actual 
nightmare  tragedy  as  black  as 
Tourneur  could  have  invented 
—the  affair  of  the  poisonings, 
Black  Masses,  and  La  Voisin. 
Things  were  done  in  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV.  which  were 
only  staged  (if  we  except  the 
Carr  and  Over  bury  horrors) 
in  the  London  of  gentle  King 
Jamie. 

To  return  to  Elizabeth  Barnes 
or  Baker,  may  we  not  char- 
itably suppose  that  she,  on 
Dryden's  system,  merely  burned 
bad  plays  as  sacrifices  to  the 
manes  of  Shakespeare  ?  Eliza- 
beth, somehow,  had  not  de- 
stroyed "The  Second  Maiden's 
Tragedy,"  which  is  a  charnel- 
house  of  murders  of  men  and 
women  :  there  is  a  suicide 
by  the  virtuous  heroine,  and 
strange  scenes  in  her  grave. 
The  Tyrant  whom  she  fled 
has  her  corpse  exhumed  and 


painted  in  the  hues  of  life; 
but  the  painter,  an  exiled 
king,  uses  subtle  poisons  which 
do  for  that  bad  Tyrant ;  while 
the  ghost  of  the  dead  lady 
comes  and  goes,  and  finally, 
like  the  Egyptian  Ka,  attends 
the  corpse  back  to  the 
sepulchre.  This  plot  is  of 
the  nightmare's  brood  ;  but 
here  is  one  of  many  poetic 
passages,  and  many  another 
has  doubtless  perished  in  the 
fifty  plays  at  least  which  Mrs 
Barnes  offered  up  to  Shake- 
speare's shade : — 

"Yet,   sir,  there  is  a  date  set  to  all 

sorrows, 

Nothing  is  everlasting  in  this  world. 
Your   counsel   will    prevail,    persuade 

him,  good  sir, 

To  fall  into  life's  happiness  again, 
And  leave  the  desolate  path ;   I  want 

his  company. 
He  walks  at  midnight  in  thick  shady 

woods, 
Where  scarce  the  moon  is  starlight ;  I 

have  watch'd  him 
In  silver  nights,  when  all  the  earth  was 

drest 
Up  like  a  virgin,    in   white   innocent 

beams  ; 
Stood  in  my  window,  cold  and  thinly 

clad, 
T'  observe  him  through  the  bounty  of 

the  moon, 
That  liberally  bestow'd  her  graces  on 

me, 
And  when  the  morning  dew  began  to 

fall, 
Then  was  my  time  to  weep  ;  h'as  lost 

his  kindness, 

Forgot  the  way  of  wedlock,  and  become 
A  stranger  to  the  joys  and  rites  of 

love." 

Dryden,  poet  as  well  as 
prophet,  foresaw  and  wel- 
comed Elizabeth  Barnes.  In 
his  "  Mac  Flecknoe"  he  declares 
that  Heywood  and  Shirley 
shall  be  "martyrs  of  pies"; 
but  too  much  of  Shirley  sur- 
vives,—  we  have  six  volumes 
of  Shirley! 
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THE    LIGHTER    SIDE    OF    MY    OFFICIAL    LIFE. 


BY    SIR    ROBERT    ANDERSON,    K.C.B. 

V. 
FIGHTING    THE    DYNAMITARDS. 


I  HAVE  recorded  how,  as  the 
result  of  a  prolonged  struggle, 
and  at  the  cost  of  dismissing 
two  of  its  members,  the  great 
see  -  saw  Government  of  the 
eighties  adopted  a  new  Irish 
policy  one  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  how  a  chance  incident 
which  occurred  upon  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  led  to  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  that  deliberate 
and  grave  decision.  During 
the  eighty  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  Union,  West- 
minster had  been  content  to 
draw  upon  the  old  Irish  enact- 
ments framed  in  College  Green, 
whenever  the  Irish  got  out  of 
hand  and  needed  special  legis- 
lation to  restrain  them.  But 
now  a  new  Coercion  Act  was 
devised,  such  as  even  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  Parliament  had 
never  dreamed  of.  And  special 
measures  were  adopted  to  ad- 
minister it.  An  "  Under  Secre- 
taryship for  Police  and  Crime  " 
was  established  at  Dublin 
Castle,  and  Colonel  (now 
General  Sir  Henry)  Bracken- 
bury  was  appointed  to  the 
office.  In  due  course  he  ap- 
pealed to  me  to  represent  his 
department  in  London.  I 
twice  refused  in  the  most 
definite  way  to  accept  his  over- 
tures ;  but  at  last,  under  press- 
ure from  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  I  had  to  comply.  My 


position  was  a  delicate  one,  for, 
being  in  the  public  service,  I 
could  not  well  make  my  priv- 
ate engagements  a  ground  for 
refusing  to  undertake  public 
duties.  The  remuneration  of- 
fered me  was  liberal,  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him.  But  his  tenure  of  the 
post  was  brief  ;  for  when  Lord 
Wolseley's  Egyptian  expedition 
was  launched,  a  longing  for 
military  duty  took  possession 
of  him,  and  he  left  the  Castle. 

The  story  of  the  eventful 
years  that  followed  is  matter 
of  history,  and  I  am  not  writ- 
ing history.  I  have  special 
reasons,  moreover,  for  dealing 
lightly  with  that  story.  This 
much  I  would  say,  that  while 
the  principal  events  of  the 
Fenian  dynamite  campaign  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  are 
known,  even  to  the  generation 
that  has  grown  up  since  then, 
very  few  people  appreciate  the 
labours  by  which  that  campaign 
was  crushed  and  its  emissaries 
brought  to  justice.  There  is 
but  one  way  by  which  crime 
can  be  suppressed,  and  that  is 
by  coercion,  for  every  criminal 
statute  is  a  "Coercion  Act." 
And  while  in  dealing  with 
crime  in  Ireland  the  Legis- 
lature allows  itself  to  be  fooled 
by  sentimental  objections  and 
claptrap,  no  drivel  of  that 
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kind  gets  a  hearing  when 
crime  in  England  is  in  ques- 
tion. And  so,  when  the  dyna- 
miters began  their  fiendish 
work,  "  ordinary  law  "  was  dis- 
carded, and  a  most  extraord- 
inary statute  —  Sir  William 
Haroourt's  "  Explosive  Sub- 
stances Act,  1883  "  —  was 
hurried  through  Parliament, 
with  the  result  that  the  crime 
against  which  it  was  aimed 
was  soon  stamped  out. 

But  for  the  English  Coercion 
Act  very  few  of  the  dynamiters 
could  have  been  convicted.  But 
for  the  Irish  Coercion  Act  the 
Phoenix  Park  murderers  would 
all  have  escaped  the  gallows. 
The  English  Act  remains  in 
force,  and  we  have  had  no 
dynamiting  ever  since.  These 
Irish  Acts  are  allowed  to  lapse, 
and  the  outrage  campaign  is 
from  time  to  time  resumed. 

I  had  no  part  whatever  in 
the  Dublin  prosecutions.  They 
were  admirably  conducted,  and 
the  chief  credit  for  their  success 
was  due  to  my  brother,  the  late 
Sir  Samuel  Lee  Anderson,  then 
Acting  Crown  Solicitor  at  the 
Castle,  and  Mr  J.  A.  Curran, 
now  a  County  Court  Judge,  but 
then  a  Dublin  Police  Magistrate, 
who  conducted  an  inquiry  under 
a  clause  of  the  Act  which  au- 
thorised a  Court  to  take  evidence 
upon  oath  without  the  presence 
of  any  person  charged  with 
crime.  I  may  here  add  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  first 
clue  to  the  guilty  men  was  a 
chance  remark,  dropped  by  one 
of  the  witnesses,  about  "  a  car 
with  a  white  horse." 

Although  Colonel  Bracken- 
bury 's  leaving  Ireland  involved 
no  immediate  change  in  my 


duties,  it  sensibly  lessened  my 
pleasure  in  discharging  them. 
I  had  neither  responsibility 
for,  nor  sympathy  with,  the 
policy  of  scare  and  panic 
that  marked  the  years  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  term  of 
office  as  Chief  Secretary.  Not 
only  were  he  and  the  Viceroy 
thus  victimised,  but  Mrs  C.  S. 
Roundell  has  told  how  she  and 
Lady  Spencer,  when  driving 
through  Dublin,  were  accom- 
panied by  an  A.D.C.  with  a 
loaded  revolver,  and  protected 
by  an  armed  escort.  Even  when 
the  Invincibles  were  on  the 
prowl,  these  ladies  might  have 
driven,  or  even  walked,  alone 
through  any  street  in  Dublin. 
I  knew  all  that  was  doing  over 
there;  but  I  kept  to  my  own 
duties  in  London,  and  held  my 
peace. 

My  work  at  Whitehall  was 
many-sided.  I  continued  to 
discharge  my  functions  on  the 
Prison  Commission  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  my  official  chief 
in  that  department.  I  was 
retained  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment to  look  after  their  in- 
terests in  London ;  and  I  had 
also  a  retaining  fee  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  relation 
to  political  crime  generally. 
Taking  my  Civil  Service  salary 
into  account,  my  remuneration 
was  reasonably  adequate.  But 
it  was  not  easily  earned ;  and 
when  the  dynamite  campaign 
began,  my  position  was  by  no 
means  a  sinecure.  I  was  in 
daily  communication  with 
Dublin  Castle,  and  I  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  our  con- 
suls in  New  York  and  other 
American  cities,  as  well  as 
with  Le  Caron  and  my  other 
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American  informants.  And 
never  a  week  passed  without 
my  having  to  meet  London 
informants,  sometimes  at  my 
residence,  and  sometimes  at 
out-of-the-way  places, — for  of 
course  they  never  came  to 
Whitehall. 

A  glance  at  my  old  diaries 
reminds  me  of  many  an  arduous 
and  anxious  day's  work.  But 
I  am  not  so  egotistical  as  to 
suppose  the  details  would  be 
of  interest  to  others.  I  will 
give  one  day's  engagements, 
however,  as  a  specimen.  On 
coming  out  of  church  one 
Sunday  morning  (18th  Febru- 
ary 1883)  I  found  a  police 
constable  in  uniform,  with  a 
hansom  cab,  awaiting  me.  He 
had  been  sent  to  fetch  me  to 
a  conference  at  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  house.  That  a 
gentleman  should  be  arrested 
on  leaving  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning  and  driven  to  the 
lock-up  in  a  hansom  is  a  rare 
event,  and  this  was  evidently 
the  view  taken  by  those  of  the 
onlookers  who  did  not  know 
who  I  was. 

The  Irish  Government  had 
called  for  the  arrest  of  the 
wife  of  Frank  Byrne,  the 
League  official  who  had  pro- 
vided the  knives  for  the 
murderers  of  Cavendish  and 
Burke  ;  and  Sir  William, 
as  was  his  wont,  summoned 
every  one  who  could  say  any- 
thing bearing  on  the  case.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Howard  Vincent,  and  myself 
were  caught,  and  responded. 
After  our  consultation,  Vincent 
and  I  drove  down  to  West- 
minster and  made  the  needed 
arrangements.  Later  in  the 


afternoon  I  was  again  sum- 
moned to  Scotland  Yard,  the 
woman  and  her  sister-in-law 
having  been  brought  in.  Then, 
after  tea  at  the  Savile  Club,  I 
made  for  Chelsea,  where  I  had 
promised  to  address  a  meeting. 
After  supper  that  evening  I 
felt  that  I  had  done  a  fair 
day's  work,  and  I  sat  down  to 
enjoy  my  arm-chair  till  bed- 
time. But  about  half  -  past 
eleven  o'clock  one  of  my  sat- 
ellites arrived  to  tell  me  that 
another  of  the  League  women 
had  come  from  Dublin,  with 
money  from  the  League  Treas- 
urer to  enable  the  fugitive 
criminals  of  the  League,  who 
were  then  in  France,  to  escape 
to  America.  I  drove  to  Gros- 
venor  Square,  and  having 
knocked  up  Howard  Vincent 
I  put  the  case  in  his  hands. 
But  he  coaxed  me  into  reliev- 
ing him  of  the  job,  and  letting 
him  go  back  to  bed.  So  on  I 
went  to  Scotland  Yard,  em- 
powered to  represent  him  for 
the  night. 

Coursing  hares  or  shooting 
birds  is  fool's -play  compared 
with  work  of  this  sort,  and  I 
was  so  keen  that  I  went  out 
with  the  officers  whom  I  en- 
trusted with  the  case.  But 
when  I  got  home  again  at  3 
A.M.  I  had  taken  nothing 
except  the  most  uncommon 
catarrh  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 
As  I  afterwards  ascertained, 
my  information  was  perfectly 
accurate.  The  woman  was  in 
the  house  we  were  watching. 
But  she  slept  there,  instead  of 
returning  to  her  hotel  as  she 
had  intended  to  do.  Had  she 
come  out  during  the  night,  we 
should  have  seized  that  money. 
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But  the  facts  did  not  warrant 
our  breaking  into  the  house, 
and  so  I  was  baffled.  In  my 
'  Sidelights  on  the  Home  Rule 
Movement '  I  tell  how  griev- 
ously I  suffered  in  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  good  opinion  be- 
cause of  my  failure. 

Though  I  say  this,  my  rela- 
tions with  him  were  pleasant, 
and  I  had  many  proofs  of  his 
kindness.  He  had  what  Du 
Cane  used  to  call  his  "  dyn- 
amite moods  "  at  times  ;  but 
they  were  as  brief  as  they 
were  disagreeable,  and  I  never 
served  under  any  one  to  whom 
I  could  speak  with  so  little 
reserve.  I  was  always  free  of 
his  room  both  at  Whitehall  and 
at  his  residence ;  and  while  he 
was  never  annoyed  by  my 
coming  to  him,  he  sometimes 
resented  my  staying  away. 
At  one  time,  while  the  dyn- 
amite scare  was  acute,  I  de- 
liberately kept  out  of  his  way 
until  specially  summoned  to  7 
Graf  ton  Street.  When  I  en- 
tered the  room  of  the  mythical 
round  -  table  —  there  was  no 
round-table  in  it — he  ignored 
my  salutation,  and  his  first 
words  were:  "Mr  Anderson, 
it's  three  weeks  since  you  were 
last  in  this  room."  When  Sir 
William  called  me  "  Mr  Ander- 
son," it  was  a  clear  case  of 
"Stand  from  under";  but 
after  a  while  he  sat  down  in 
one  of  his  arm-chairs,  motion- 
ing me  to  the  other,  and  in  his 
genial  way  he  kept  me  talking 
with  him  for  half  an  hour. 

I  had  many  similar  experi- 
ences. And  while  most  men 
resent  being  proved  in  the 
wrong,  he  never  did.  The  day 
following  one  of  the  dynamite 
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explosions  he  summoned  me  to 
Graf  ton  Street,  and  read  to  me 
a  long  and  elaborate  minute  he 
had  prepared,  apportioning  my 
own  duties  and  those  of  Scot- 
land Yard  in  relation  to  Fenian 
work.  He  got  very  angry 
when  I  told  him  it  wouldn't 
do,  and  he  accused  me  of  wish- 
ing to  thwart  him.  But  after 
a  while  we  were  seated  in  the 
arm  -  chairs,  which  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  fireplace; 
and  forty  minutes  later  he 
tore  up  the  paper  to  which  I 
objected,  and,  in  dismissing  me, 
desired  me  to  come  to  his  room 
at  the  House  of  Commons  that 
afternoon. 

Sir  William  Harcourt's 
"  dynamite  moods "  were  not 
reserved  for  his  subordinates. 
I  might  cite  many  incidents 
in  proof  of  this,  but  one  must 
suffice.  When  sent  for  one 
day  on  his  return  from  a 
Cabinet  Council,  I  found  Lord 
Northbrook  and  Mr  Forster 
with  him.  A  dispatch  had 
been  received  from  Washing- 
ton, he  told  me,  reporting  a 
serious  dynamite  plot,  and  ask- 
ing for  instructions  relative  to 
an  offer  from  one  of  the 
parties,  to  betray  his  co- con- 
spirators on  certain  specified 
conditions.  He  gave  me  in  a 
few  words  the  substance  of 
the  dispatch,  warning  me  that 
it  was  most  secret,  no  one  out- 
side the  Cabinet  having  seen 
it ;  but  they  wished  to  have 
my  advice  upon  it. 

The  Chief  Secretary  was 
perambulating  the  room;  and 
the  First  Lord,  who  was  seated 
by  the  fireplace  with  the 
dispatch  in  his  hand,  had 
evidently  been  holding  forth 
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upon  it  when  I  entered.  He 
resumed  his  say;  but  before 
he  had  got  far  Sir  William 
snatched  the  paper  from  him, 
much  as  a  quick  -  tempered 
teacher  might  treat  a  school- 
boy, and  handing  it  to  me  he 
said  in  a  petulant  way,  "  There, 
Anderson,  what  do  you  think 
we  ought  to  do  ?  "  I  did  not 
tell  him  that  I  had  read  it 
that  morning  in  the  Foreign 
Office ;  but  I  quietly  reperused 
it,  and  then  expressed  the 
opinion  I  had  formed  upon  it. 
"Quite  right,"  said  he;  and 
without  another  word  to  his 
colleagues,  my  chief  took  up 
his  pen  and  proceeded  to 
minute  the  paper,  muttering 
as  he  did  so  something  about 
"people  who  don't  under- 
stand." Lord  Northbrook  and 
Mr  Forster  walked  out  of  the 
room.  Is  it  strange  that  when 
his  chance  came  to  succeed  to 
the  Premiership  his  former  col- 
leagues refused  to  serve  under 
him? 

The  acceptance  of  the  in- 
formant's offer  would  have 
made  us  practically  a  party 
to  the  intended  crime,  for  the 
first  payment  which  he  claimed 
for  his  information  would  have 
been  used  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  plot.  No  agent  of  the 
British  Government  would  be- 
come intentionally  an  agent 
provocateur;  but  in  those  days 
it  needed  both  vigilance  and 
shrewdness  to  avoid  blunder- 
ing into  a  false  position  which 
would  have  involved  that 
reproach. 

Such  a  case  occurred  in 
1887.  There  was  a  hellish 
plot  to  bring  about  a  dyn- 
amite explosion  in  Westmin- 


ster Abbey  during  the  historic 
ceremony  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  that  plot  was 
taken  into  pay  on  behalf  of 
our  Government.  But  the 
shameful  scheme  was  discov- 
ered and  thwarted  by  Mr 
Monro,  then  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  who  most 
fortunately  had  at  that  time 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
secret  service  work.  The  ar- 
rangement had  been  made 
during  a  disastrous  interval 
before  his  appointment  ;  and 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  it 
until  a  prominent  Fenian — I 
will  here  call  him  Jenks — 
arrived  at  Boulogne  to  carry 
out  his  twofold  mission  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Clan- 
na-Gael  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. He  brought  his  wife 
to  Europe  with  him,  and  posed 
as  a  tourist.  Ex- Superintend- 
ent Thomson  of  Bow  Street, 
who  had  formerly  served  in 
the  detective  department  at 
Scotland  Yard,  was  at  once 
sent  to  Boulogne,  and  he  put 
up  at  the  hotel  where  Jenks 
was  staying.  He  too  had  his 
wife  with  him ;  and  as  the 
women  struck  up  a  friend- 
ship, the  men  soon  came  to- 
gether. When  Mr  Monro  had 
gained  full  knowledge  of  the 
plot  he  sent  Superintendent 
(afterwards  Chief  Constable) 
Williamson  to  Boulogne  to 
deal  with  Jenks.  The  man 
was  notified  that  the  bargain 
made  with  him  was  now  re- 
pudiated, and  he  was  warned 
against  crossing  the  Channel. 
Police  work  has  often  a 
humorous  side  to  it,  and  the 
situation  here  was  amusing. 
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Williamson  sat  down  at  the 
same  table  with  Jenks  and 
Thomson — the  ex-superintend- 
ent posing  as  a  stranger  to 
his  former  chief  and  colleague 
in  the  police,  and  hobnobbing 
with  the  Fenian  whom  he  had 
come  to  watch  and  possibly  to 
denounce.  Williamson  was  on 
tenterhooks  lest  Mrs  Thomson 
should  "give  away  the  whole 
show,"  but  she  fulfilled  her 
part  admirably;  and  Jenks 
went  back  to  America  in 
ignorance  of  the  counterplot 
of  which  he  had  been  the 
victim. 

But  those  who  were  watch- 
ing events  were  in  no  mood 
just  then  to  appreciate  the 
humour  of  the  piece.  The 
situation  was  extremely  grave, 
and  gave  cause  for  deep 
anxiety.  It  was  known  that 
the  subordinate  agents  of  the 
plot  were  here,  but  the  police 
were  unable  to  trace  them. 
The  danger  was  lest,  on  find- 
ing they  were  deserted  by  their 
chief,  they  should  act  on  their 
own  account.  The  hope  was 
that,  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  remain  inactive.  The 
fear  was  falsified  and  the  hope 
fulfilled. 

To  have  carried  out  the 
original  scheme,  and  to  have 
seized  these  men  and  brought 
them  to  justice,  letting  the 
agent  who  betrayed  them  re- 
turn to  New  York  with  his 
pockets  lined  with  English 
gold — this  would  have  been 
ostensibly  a  brilliant  police 
cow/),  but  it  would  have  been 
achieved  by  discreditable 
means.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  outrage  in  the  Abbey  at 
the  Jubilee  service  would  have 


been  a  disaster  of  such  magni- 
tude that  some  might  think  any 
means  legitimate  to  avert  it. 
Fiat  justitia,  ruat  codum,  is  a 
Pagan  maxim.  The  Christian 
version  of  it  is,  fearlessly  to  do 
the  right  and  trust  to  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  But  it 
needed  a  brave,  strong  man  to 
accept  the  risks,  and  such  a 
man  was  then  at  the  helm. 
But  he  never  received  the 
credit  which  was  his  due,  for 
the  public  knew  nothing  of 
what  I  have  here  detailed. 

Men  engaged  in  work  of  this 
kind  do  not  indulge  in  hyster- 
ical emotion.  But  I  remember 
as  though  it  happened  yester- 
day my  visit  to  Monro  on  that 
eventful  day,  after  the  Queen 
had  reached  the  Palace  and 
the  Abbey  guests  had  scat- 
tered. The  intense  anxiety  of 
many  days  was  at  an  end,  and 
we  gripped  each  other  by  the 
hand  without  a  word  from 
either  of  us. 

In  dealing  here  with  this 
Jubilee  plot  I  have  anticipated 
my  narrative,  and  I  come  back 
to  the  change  of  Government 
in  1886.  On  a  previous  page 
I  have  told  how  largely  my 
decision  to  remain  at  the  Home 
Office  was  influenced  by  the 
personality  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State ;  and  Sir 
Adolphus  Liddell's  death  in 
June  1885  was  a  cruel  blow  to 
me.  Before  I  moved  from  the 
Irish  Office  to  Whitehall,  in 
April  1868,  I  had  already 
gained  his  friendship,  and  for 
the  next  seventeen  years  I  was 
as  free  of  his  room  as  if  I  had 
been  the  house  cat.  And  dur- 
ing all  those  years  his  friend- 
ship for  me  never  flagged, 
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never  altered,  and  I  never  had 
a  tiff  with  him. 

Yes,  on  one  occasion  I  made 
him  angry ;  and  that  once  he 
spoke  to  me  in  a  way  that 
wounded  me.  Fearing  lest  a 
King  might  arise  to  whom 
Joseph  might  be  unknown,  I 
asked  him  to  write  a  minute, 
putting  on  record  his  estimate 
of  my  services  and  my  claims 
on  Government.  Himself  the 
soul  of  honour,  he  indignantly 
resented  the  suggestion  that 
any  Secretary  of  State  would 
act  dishonourably  toward  a 
public  servant ;  and  when  I 
pressed  my  appeal,  he  lost  his 
temper  with  me.  But  after  the 
change  of  Government  in  Feb- 
ruary 1886  my  fears  of  dis- 
honourable treatment  were 
fully  realised  by  the  action  of 
Mr  Childers  and  the  new  per- 
manent Under  Secretary.  It 
was  intimated  to  me  that, 
apart  from  my  Prison  Com- 
mission appointment,  my  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  required, 
and  that,  as  I  had  been  paid 
for  those  services,  I  had  no  fur- 
ther claims  on  Government. 
Although  my  feeling  of  indig- 
nation at  such  treatment  ex- 
ceeded my  sense  of  the  pecuni- 
ary loss  it  involved,  I  decided 
to  make  a  personal  appeal  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  deliver  me  out  of 
the  hands  of  my  own  chief. 

When  I  called  at  the  Treas- 
ury Sir  William  Harcourt  re- 
ceived me  at  once,  as  he  had 
been  used  to  do  in  his  Home 
Office  days  ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  his  kind  words  and  gen- 
erous sympathy  when  I  told 
him  of  my  trouble.  He  then 
and  there  wrote  a  letter  to 


Childers  about  me,  which  he 
most  kindly  allowed  me  to  read. 
But  his  help  did  not  end  there. 
Having  "  the  power  of  the 
purse,"  he  saved  me  from  the 
money  loss  which  the  scandal- 
ous action  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  have  entailed  on  me. 
It  was  with  confidence  that  I. 
appealed  to  him.  Owing  to 
influences  at  which  I  have  al- 
ready hinted,  I  was  "  in  his 
black  books"  during  his  last 
weeks  at  the  Home  Office,  and 
I  saw  him  very  seldom.  But 
some  time  after  he  left  White- 
hall I  had  a  kind  note,  asking 
me  to  call  at  Graf  ton  Street. 
He  received  me  as  cordially  as 
of  old,  and  told  me  in  plain 
words  that,  since  leaving  office, 
he  had  heard  things  which  led 
him  to  appreciate  more  highly 
the  advice  and  help  I  had  given 
him,  and  the  policy  I  had  al- 
ways advocated.  In  a  word, 
had  he  been  my  equal  he  could 
not  have  made  a  more  gracious 
amende  for  his  unfair  treat- 
ment of  me.  I  sometimes  for- 
give an  injury,  but  I  never 
forget  a  kindness  :  is  it  strange 
that,  ignoring  his  faults,  I  re- 
member his  noble  qualities  and 
cherish  his  memory  ? 

Mr  Childers'  tenure  of  the 
Home  Office  was  happily  brief ; 
and  when  Mr  Matthews  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  following 
August,  I  found  myself  once 
more  holding  confidential  rela- 
tions with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  For,  in  undertaking  the 
oversight  of  secret  service 
work,  Mr  Monro,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Police,  stipu- 
lated upon  having  my  assist- 
ance. This  arrangement,  more- 
over, drew  me  into  still  closer 
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touch  with  Scotland  Yard,  and 
was  no  doubt  one  of  the  many 
elements  which  led  to  my  ap- 
pointment as  head  of  the  Crim- 
inal Investigation  Department 
in  1888. 

That  department  was  created 
in  1878  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
quiry by  a  Home  Office  Com- 
mittee, appointed  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  abuses  and 
irregularities  which  had  come 
to  light  in  a  recent  criminal 
trial.  Till  then  the  detective 
department  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  which  had  been  founded 
in  a  humble  way  in  1842,  was 
merely  a  branch  of  the  Com- 
missioner's office.  This  system 
was  possible  in  Mayne's  time, 
for  Mayne  was  a  man  whose 
energy  equalled  his  capacity, 
and  he  was  at  home  in  every 
branch  of  Police  work.  But 
the  policeman  element  was 
wanting  in  the  personality  of 
his  successor.  .  For  though  Sir 
Edmund  Henderson  was  a  man 
of  marked  ability,  the  success 
of  his  administration  as  Com- 
missioner of  Police  was  due 
mainly  to  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence he  inspired.  He  never 
took  to  the  details  of  Police 
work,  and  least  of  all  to  thief- 
catching.1 

I  have  told  how  the  Home 
Office  refused  to  make  a  scape- 
goat of  Mayne  at  the  time 
of  the  Clerkenwell  explosion 
fiasco ;  but  Childers  was  a 


man  of  a  different  type  from 
Gathorne  Hardy,  and  one  of 
his  first  official  acts  as  Home 
Secretary  was  to  call  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  to  account 
for  the  West  End  riot  of  the 
8th  February  1886.  Hender- 
son resigned,  and  Sir  Charles 
Warren  was  appointed  in  his 
place. 

The  first  arrangements  made 
upon  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  of  1877  ig- 
nored some  of  its  principal 
recommendations.2  The  scheme 
was  that  the  detective  branch 
should  be  a  separate  depart- 
ment under  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, who  should  hold 
rank  next  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, and  have  charge  of 
the  whole  Force  in  his  absence. 
But  when  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department  was  first 
constituted,  it  was  placed  under 
a  "  Director,"  who  had  neither 
a  statutory  position  nor  discip- 
linary powers ;  and  the  fact 
that  this  arrangement  did  not 
break  down  within  a  twelve- 
month is  a  notable  testimony 
to  the  personality  of  my  friend 
Howard  Vincent.  I  do  not 
know  another  man  who  could 
have  made  it  succeed. 

It  was  not  till  Vincent  left 
Scotland  Yard  that  statutory 
authority  was  obtained  to 
appoint  a  third  Assistant 
Commissioner ;  and  under  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Act,  1884, 


1  During  the  ten  years  preceding  the  reorganisation  of  the  detective  branch 
under  Howard  Vincent,  its  success  was  mainly  due  to  Frederick  Williamson 
— once   known  to  most  Londoners,   but  now   almost  forgotten, — who  was   at 
that  time  Superintendent  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  who  afterwards  became  Chief 
Constable  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department. 

2  It  was  a  "strong  "  Committee.    Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson,  the  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  was  the  Chairman,  and  his  colleagues  were  Colonel 
the  Hon.  William  Feilding,  and  Messrs  Overend  and  Maule,  Q.C.'s. 
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Mr  Monro  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  detective 
department.  His  appointment 
marked  an  epoch  in  Police 
administration  in  London  ;  but 
the  good  which  ought  to  have 
resulted  from  it  was  largely 
hindered  by  the  bickerings 
which,  after  a  time,  began 
between  him  and  the  Chief 
Commissioner.  And  those 
bickerings  were  aggravated 
by  Sir  Charles  Warren's  rela- 
tions with  the  Home  Office. 
As  several  of  the  men  con- 
cerned are  still  with  us,  I 
cannot  speak  freely  on  this 
subject ;  but  this  much  I  may 
say,  that  if  Sir  Adolphus 
Liddell  had  been  still  in  office, 
and  the  influence  of  Whitehall 
had  savoured  of  a  plaister 
rather  than  of  a  blister,  the 
course  of  events  would  have 
been  different.  The  result  was 
that  Mr  Monro  resigned.  But 
London's  loss  was  my  gain,  for 
I  succeeded  to  the  office. 

Mr  Monro's  place  was  not 
easily  filled,  and  the  matter 
was  dealt  with  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  Depart- 
mental Committee  of  1877 
stipulated  that  the  head  of  the 
detective  department  should 
be  a  criminal  lawyer;  and  the 
obvious  importance  of  this  was 
now  recognised.  Mr  Monro 
had  given  valuable  assistance 
to  the  Irish  Government  in 
relation  to  political  crime;  and 
Mr  A.  J.  Balfour,  who  was  then 
Chief  Secretary,  urged  that  his 
successor  should  be  qualified 
to  render  similar  service.  Of 
course  it  was  essential  to  have 
a  man  who  would  work  har- 
moniously with  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, and  Sir  Charles 


Warren  had  said  more  than 
once  that  "if  Anderson  were 
at  Scotland  Yard  all  would  go 
smoothly."  On  an  earlier  page 
I  have  spoken  of  my  capacity 
for  imposing  on  people  who 
don't  know  me;  and  here  was 
another  proof  of  it,  for  Sir 
Charles  and  I  were  practically 
strangers.  The  names  and 
claims  of  a  number  of  men 
were  duly  considered ;  and  by 
a  process  of  "negative  induc- 
tion," it  appeared  that  I  was 
the  only  man  who  possessed  all 
the  necessary  qualifications. 

Sir  Charles  Warren's  ap- 
pointment to  the  head  of  the 
Force  was  a  risky  experiment. 
The  Police  cannot  tolerate  mili- 
tary discipline,  and  this  was 
their  first  experience  of  a  mili- 
tary Chief  Commissioner.  For 
it  is  no  disparagement  of  Sir 
Edmund  Henderson  to  say  that 
he  was  more  of  a  civilian  than 
a  soldier;  and,  moreover,  he 
came  to  Scotland  Yard  from 
Whitehall,  where  he  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Prison 
Department.  The  effect  was 
precisely  what  might  have 
been  anticipated.  I  speak  with 
knowledge  such  as  few  others 
possessed,  and  I  can  say  with 
definiteness  that  there  was  a 
dangerous  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  Commissioner  and 
the  rank  and  file  ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Warren  was  not  the 
man  to  make  things  smoother 
in  such  a  case.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  sedition  was  smoul- 
dering throughout  the  Force, 
and  serious  trouble  might  have 
resulted.  But  a  change  of 
sentiment  was  brought  about 
in  a  most  unlooked-for  way. 
When,  with  his  proverbial  bold- 
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ness,  Sir  Charles  Warren  stood 
forward  to  defend  the  Force 
against  the  unjust  strictures 
of  the  Home  Office  after  the 
Trafalgar  Square  riots  of 
November  1887,  his  faults  were 
condoned ;  and  by  the  time 
that  I  became  his  colleague,  ten 
months  later,  his  popularity 
with  the  uniformed  Force  was 
established. 

I  may  here  say  at  once 
that,  though  I  was  warned  by 
many,  including  officers  who 
had  served  under  him  in  South 
Africa,  that  "  I  could  never 
get  on  with  Warren,"  my  re- 
lations with  Sir  Charles  were 
always  easy  and  pleasant. 
During  all  my  official  life  I 
never  failed  to  "  get  on  "  with 
any  man,  no  matter  what  his 
moods,  if  only  he  was  honour- 
able and  straight.  I  was  told 
that  he  had  a  dog-like  nature. 
But  I  am  of  that  breed  myself. 
I  always  found  him  perfectly 
frank  and  open,  and  he  treated 
me  as  a  colleague,  leaving  me 
quite  unfettered  in  the  control 
of  my  department;  and  when 
his  imperious  temper  could  no 
longer  brook  the  nagging  Home 
Office  ways  of  that  period,  and 
he  decided  to  resign  his  office, 
I  felt  sincere  regret  at  his 
going.  But  no  one  may  justly 
charge  me  with  fickleness  and 
duplicity,  if  I  add  that  my 
regret  gave  place  to  feelings 
of  unfeigned  pleasure  when  the 
unexpected  followed,  and  Mr 
Monro  came  back  to  Scotland 
Yard  as  Chief  Commissioner. 

My  satisfaction  with  the 
new  appointment  was  by  no 
means  based  on  personal 
grounds  only.  If  we  had 
been  left  together  for  half  a 


dozen  years  his  administration 
would  have  made  a  permanent 
mark  upon  the  criminal  statis- 
tics of  the  Metropolis.  Mayne 
was  thoroughly  sympathetic 
toward  detective  police  work, 
but  he  had  no  proper  staff. 
And  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  "  C.I.D."  the  Chief  Com- 
missioners were  men  who  were 
out  of  touch  with  work  of  that 
kind.  But  now  at  last  we  had 
a  thoroughly  efficient  detective 
Force,  and  a  Chief  Commissioner 
who  had  himself  done  much  to 
make  it  what  it  was,  and  who 
had  both  acquaintance  and 
sympathy  with  its  duties.  He 
told  me,  indeed,  more  than 
once,  that  he  sometimes  wished 
himself  back  in  his  old  chair. 
And  I  traded  upon  this  at  first 
by  referring  specially  difficult 
cases  to  him.  But  this  he 
vetoed,  telling  me  plainly  that 
he  was  not  going  to  do  my 
work  for  me.  But  he  added 
in  his  genial  way  that  the 
oftener  I  came  to  him  as  a 
friend  to  talk  over  my  cases 
the  better  he  would  be  pleased. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  His 
predecessor  had  been  driven 
out  by  the  Home  Office,  and  he 
soon  yielded  to  the  same  influ- 
ence. I  am  anticipating  events, 
for  I  have  something  to  say 
about  my  first  year  at  Scotland 
Yard ;  but  I  wish  to  deal  once 
for  all  with  these  personal 
elements.  If  Liddell  had  been 
at  Whitehall,  Warren  and 
Monro  would  have  been  friends. 
And  with  Liddell  at  Whitehall 
there  would  have  been  no  fatal 
friction  between  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  and  the  Home 
Secretary.  In  each  case  there 
were  two  sides  to  the  quarrel. 
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That  is  a  matter  of  course. 
But  to  repeat  my  inelegant 
simile,  where  a  plaister  is 
needed  the  effect  of  a  blister 
is  intolerable ;  and  but  for  the 
blister  Mr  Matthews  and  Mr 
Monro  might  have  made  bon 
manage,  as  the  French  phrase 
it.  With  his  many  excellent 
qualities  Godfrey  Lushington's 
intervention  and  influence  were 
generally  provocative  and  his 
manner  was  irritating. 

To  show  how  grotesquely  Mr 
Monro  was  misjudged  at  White- 
hall, I  may  mention  that  when 
he  summoned  the  superin- 
tendents to  a  private  confer- 
ence on  the  Police  Pension  Bill 
he  was  suspected  of  a  design 
to  foment  sedition,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  me  con- 
fidentially to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  Pension 
Act  that  he  will  be  remembered 
in  the  Force.  Under  that 
statute  a  police  officer  can 
claim  a  pension  after  twenty- 
five  years'  service;  and  after 
twenty-six  years  he  can  retire 
on  a  full  pension  of  two-thirds 
of  his  pay.  Formerly  a  medi- 
cal certificate  was  necessary 
to  enable  an  officer  to  retire  on 


pension  before  the  ordinary 
Civil  Service  age  limit  was 
reached.  But  experience  proved 
that,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
ordinary  police  duty  on  the 
streets,  a  man  might  be  prac- 
tically worn  out,  though  or- 
ganically sound.  And  on 
this  fact  the  new  scheme  was 
framed.  But  owing,  it  may 
be,  to  special  vigour,  or  to 
having  been  employed  on 
special  duties,  many  a  constable 
is  perfectly  fit  after  twenty-five 
or  twenty -six  years'  service; 
and  in  the  higher  ranks  the 
duties,  though  of  course  more 
responsible,  are  generally  less 
wearing.  It  was  assumed, 
however,  that  the  serious  finan- 
cial sacrifice  involved  in  resign- 
ing from  the  Force  (and  any  one 
can  judge  what  it  means  to  lose 
a  third  of  his  income)  would  be 
sufficient  to  deter  officers  from 
making  an  undue  use  of  their 
pension  rights.  And  if  that 
assumption  has  been  falsified, 
it  is  not  those  who  framed  the 
measure  who  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  inordinate 
charges  which,  in  its  operation, 
it  has  imposed  upon  the  rate- 
payers of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  public  purse.1 


1  The  amount  of  these  charges  may  be  estimated  from  the  statistics  given  in 
the  report  for  1907.  Of  the  17,907  officers  serving  at  the  end  of  that  year,  there 
were  only  85  under  the  rank  of  superintendent  who  had  more  than  twenty-six 
years'  service.  And  the  proportion  of  those  who  stampede  after  twenty-five 
years  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  number  of  those  who 
had  served  more  than  twenty-five  years  was  only  219, — about  one  in  eighty  of 
the  Force. 
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EXTRACT  from  "  District 
Orders  "  by  Major  -  General 
Sir  B E ,  K.C.B.,  com- 
manding M District,  dated 

10th  Dec.  18—  :— 

"  All  troops  in  garrison  will 
parade  as  strong  as  possible  on 
the  brigade  parade-ground  at 
10  A.M.  to-morrow  to  witness 
the  execution  of  No.  1393, 

Private    Thomas     P ,    1st 

Batt.  Regiment.  Adju- 
tants and  markers  to  be  on 
the  ground  at  9.30  A.M." 

A  glorious  December  morn- 
ing in  Upper  India  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  A  touch  of 
frost  during  the  night,  a  keen 
fresh  breeze  from  the  Hima- 
layas tempering  the  warmth  of 
the  sun's  rays,  blue  sky,  green 
trees,  the  honk  of  wild  geese 
overhead  as  they  returned  from 
their  nightly  depredation  of 
the  wheat-fields — all  combined 
to  make  the  blood  course 
vigorously  through  young 
veins,  and  men  rejoice  that 
they  were  alive.  All  in  that 
large  garrison  but  one,  who 
now  realised  that  his  earthly 
career  was  about  to  close,  and 
that  in  another  hour  he  would 
have  paid  the  penalty  for  tak- 
ing a  man's  life. 

Never  was  a  more  "  sense- 
less" crime  committed,  and  to 
this  day  I  am  convinced  that 
the  man  was  insane  when  he 
fired  the  fatal  shot.  The  victim 
was  a  young  officer  named 
Beauchamp,  of  six  or  seven 
years'  service,  regarded  with 


uncommon  devotion  by  his 
men,  beloved  by  his  brother 
officers,  and  as  popular  a 
"  good  fellow "  as  you  could 
find  between  Calcutta  and 
Peshawar. 

He  was  commanding  his 
company  during  the  absence 
on  leave  of  his  captain,  and 
was  putting  it  through  its 
annual  course  of  musketry. 
This  meant  many  long  hours 
for  him  on  the  range  every 
day,  for  though  the  men  came 
up  in  successive  sections,  fired 
their  daily  allowance,  and  re- 
turned to  barracks,  the  officer 
had  to  be  on  the  ground  the 
whole  time.  So  Beauchamp 
used  to  have  his  breakfast  sent 
to  the  range,  and  ate  it  in  a 
small  shelter-tent  pitched  in 
rear  of  the  firing-point. 

On  the  morning  in  question 
he  was  having  his  breakfast 
when  one  of  his  men  walked 
slowly  up  to  the  tent  and  shot 
him  through  the  heart — stone- 
dead. 

The  murderer  made  no  re- 
sistance when  seized,  and  no 
effort  to  defend  himself  when 
his  enraged  comrades  attempted 
to  lynch  him  —  an  attempt 
which  was  at  once  frustrated 
by  the  non-commissioned  offic- 
ers on  the  spot. 

Questioned  later  as  to  the 
motive  that  led  him  to  commit 
the  crime,  the  man  could  give 
no  other  reason  than  that 
Lieutenant  Beauchamp  had 
ordered  him  and  several 
others  to  have  half-an-hour's 
extra  "aiming-drill"  the  pre- 
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vious  afternoon  on  account  of 
their  having  shot  badly  in  the 
morning.  It  suddenly  came 
into  his  head  that  evening  that 
he  would  shoot  the  officer  for 
this,  but,  "to  give  him  a  fair 
chance,"  he  determined  to  toss 
up  whether  he  should  do  so  or 
not.  The  coin  came  down  for 
shooting.  He  slept  calmly 
that  night,  and  carried  out  his 
purpose  next  morning.  He 
said  he  had  no  other  grievance 
whatever  against  his  officer. 

If  that  was  not  the  crime  of 
a  madman,  even  though  his 
madness  lasted  but  a  few 
hours,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
was. 

The  man  was  of  course  tried 
by  general  court  -  martial, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  death,  and  it  was  to  witness 
the  last  act  of  this  tragedy 

that  we  of  the  M Brigade 

marched  out  of  our  lines  and 
standing  camps  that  bright 
December  morning. 

The  brigade  parade-ground, 
the  scene  of  the  execution,  was 
a  large  "maidan"  or  grass 
plain,  circled  by  the  racecourse 
and  the  'chasecourse,  but  dis- 
figured to-day  by  a  gallows, 
black  and  high,  which  had 
been  erected  during  the  night. 

In  front  and  on  each  flank 
of  the  gallows  the  troops 
formed  in  hollow  square, 
cavalry  and  artillery  (dis- 
mounted) on  the  left  face, 
the  prisoner's  own  regiment  in 
front,  other  infantry  battalions 
on  the  right  face.  Careful 
precautions  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  witnessing 
the  execution  except  the  troops 
themselves.  Otherwise,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  big  native  city, 


which  adjoined  cantonments, 
would  have  sent  out  its 
thousands  to  see  a  white  man 
die,  but  cavalry  patrols  and 
infantry  piquets  surrounded 
the  parade-ground  and  forbad 
all  approach. 

The  regiment  to  which  I 
then  belonged  had  at  that 
time  among  its  pets  a  young 
black  buck,  which  lived  in 
great  content  on  the  toll  it 
levied  on  the  horses'  grain,  and 
was  equally  at  home  in  the 
lines  of  all  the  squadrons.  It 
never  followed  the  regiment 
when  mounted,  but  would 
sometimes  accompany  parties 
marching  to  the  range  or  to 
foot  drill,  and,  on  this  particu- 
lar morning,  after  we  had 
moved  off,  it  came  running 
and  skipping  after  us  out  of 
the  lines,  stopping  occasionally 
in  its  absurd  inconsequential 
way,  and  then  bounding  for- 
ward again  till  it  joined  the 
column  and  accompanied  it  to 
the  execution  ground,  where 
when  we  formed  up  it  wand- 
ered up  and  down  the  ranks, 
and  finally  drifted  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  square.  The 
troops  had  all  been  in  position 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  when, 
far  off,  from  the  direction  of 
the  nearest  British  guard-room, 
we  saw  a  sad  procession  com- 
ing slowly  across  the  maidan 
towards  us.  In  front  marched 
the  band  of  the  prisoner's 
regiment,  playing  the  "Dead 
March  in  Saul " ;  then  came 
the  chaplain  in  his  robes,  read- 
ing the  Funeral  Service ;  then 
the  condemned  man,  surrounded 
by  an  escort  with  fixed  bay- 
onets, and,  in  rear  of  all,  a 
hospital  ambulance — " tonga" 
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— drawn  by  two  huge  white 
siege-train  bullocks,  ready  to 
carry  the  poor  fellow  if  his 
strength  failed  him. 

Into  the  centre  of  the  square 
they  all  marched,  then  the 
band  stopped  playing  and 
wheeled  off,  and  the  General 
and  his  staff  moved  in.  The 
senior  staff  officer  now  pro- 
duced the  "  warrants,"  and 
proceeded,  at  what  appeared 
to  us  interminable  length,  to 
read  them.  The  warrant  from 
the  Governor-General-in-Council 
authorising  the  Commander-in- 
Chief- in -India,  —  the  warrant 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief- 
in-India  authorising  somebody 
else,  —  and  the  warant  from 
"somebody  else"  authorising 
our  immediate  General  Officer 
Commanding  "  to  hang  Pte. 

by  the  neck  till  he  is 

dead."  At  this  distance  of  time 
I  cannot  say  how  long  all  this 
recitation  of  legal  documents 
took,  but  it  seemed  to  be  never 
ending,  and,  at  short  intervals 
all  through  it,  we  could  hear 
the  sharp  rattle  of  arms  and 
accoutrements,  and  the  thud 
of  falling  bodies,  as  first  one 
man  among  the  audience,  and 
then  another  and  another, 
fainted  and  was  dragged  out 
of  the  ranks  to  the  rear.  I 
think  that  no  less  than  five 
men  in  my  regiment  alone  so 
fell,  and  certainly  more  natives 
than  Europeans  felt  the  strain 
to  be  intolerable  and  succumbed 
to  it. 

All  this  time  the  prisoner 
stood  listening,  calm  and  un- 
moved, and  by  some  extra- 
ordinary instinct  our  little  pet 
buck  singled  him  out,  walked 
soberly  up  to  him,  and  thrust 


its  cold  muzzle  into  his  cold 
hand,  letting  it  remain  there 
for  quite  a  space  of  time. 

This  sounds  too  dramatic  to 
be  true,  but  4000  men  saw  it 
and  could  vouch  for  its  truth. 

At  last  the  final  warrant 
was  read,  the  staff  cleared  off 
and  were  seen  no  more,  the 
prisoner  was  marched  to  the 
foot  of  the  gallows  and  handed 
over  to  the  Provost  -  Sergeant 
and  his  assistants,  while  the 
escort  fell  in  with  its  own 
regiment.  The  condemned  man 
climbed  the  ladder  to  a  plat- 
form, which,  I  think,  must 
have  been  twelve  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  on  arriving 
there  asked  if  he  might  say 
a  few  last  words  to  the  men 
of  his  regiment.  There  was 
no  one  to  say  him  "nay,"  so, 
looking  across  the  interval 
that  divided  him  from  them, 
he  began  to  speak.  Steadily, 
calmly,  and  most  clearly  he 
confessed  his  crime  and  ad- 
mitted the  justice  of  his  sen- 
tence, and  begged  them  to  take 
warning  by  his  fate  and  keep 
clear  of  drink.  I  was  a  young 
man  then,  and  my  nerves  were 
tingling,  and  I  remember  that 
all  through  this  speech  the 
dominant  thought  in  my  mind 
was :  "  When  he  finishes  speak- 
ing his  life  will  end :  when  he 
finishes  speaking  he  dies :  I 
wonder  whether  he  realises 
this,  and  will  have  the  forti- 
tude to  stop."  He  had.  He 
ended  by  bidding  his  comrades 
a  last  farewell, — and  a  deep 
silence  ensued,  till  he  turned 
to  the  Provost  -  Sergeant  and 
begged  him  to  adjust  the  noose 
himself,  and  not  let  "those 
men  "  touch  him.  ("  Those 
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men"  were  the  native  execu- 
tioners from  the  neighbouring 
jail,  who  were  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder.)  The 
Provost  promised,  slipped  his 
black  cap  over  his  head,  and 
stood,  with  kindly  unaccus- 
tomed fingers  fumbling  at  his 
throat,  while  the  black  ghouls 
skipped  up  the  ladder  and 
silently  and  deftly  did  their 
dreadful  work. 

Then  they  ran  down  again, 
the  Provost-Sergeant  followed 
slowly  and  heavily,  and  the 
condemned  man  remained  alone 
above  —  a  bound  and  hooded 
figure — looking  scarcely  human 
— and  yet  more  than  human 
— between  us  and  God's  blue 
sky. 

The  agony  for  him,  and  for 
us,  was  no  further  prolonged, 
for,  next  moment,  the  bolt  was 
drawn,  the  hooded  figure  fell, 
jerked  convulsively,  and  then 
all  was  still,  save  for  the  sway- 
ing of  the  body  at  the  end  of 
the  rope. 

Men  began  to  breathe  freely 
again,  now  that  the  end  had 
come.  It  is  true  that  the  last 
item  of  the  ghastly  programme 
— devised  by  military  artists 
long  dead  and  gone — had  still 
to  be  carried  out,  for  each 
corps  in  turn  marched  past  the 
swinging  body,  and  as  it 
reached  the  gallows  received 
the  word — " Eyes  right."  But 
there  was  no  fainting  or  fall- 
ing -  out  now.  Every  man 
seemed  to  realise  that  it  was 
only  a  shell  that  we  passed  and 
turned  to  look  at  on  receiving 
the  order  to  do  so :  the  human 
soul,  whose  torture  we  had 
been  called  upon  to  witness 
and  to  share  during  the  last 


half  hour,  had  fled  to  its  ac- 
count. 

A  few  minutes  later  each 
corps  was  marching  away,  its 
band  playing  a  lively  quick- 
step— as  is  the  custom  of  the 
service  after  a  funeral, — and 
soon  nought  remained  on  that 
wide  maidan  but  the  high 
black  gallows  and  the  fruit  it 
bore. 

Our  little  buck  had  waited 
not  for  the  end,  but  after  com- 
forting  the   prisoner  (I  trust) 
had  trotted  quietly  home. 
•          ••..» 

A  few  years  later  I  was  a 
member  of  a  general  court- 
martial  trying  another  soldier 
for  his  life.  The  following  are 
briefly  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  accused,  a  man  of  long 
service  and  excellent  character, 
was  "storeman"  of  his  com- 
pany. As  such  it  was  his 
duty  to  receive  and  keep  in 
charge  the  kit  and  effects  of 
any  men  of  his  company  who 
were  in  hospital,  confined  to 
the  guardroom,  or  absent  on 
command  or  duty. 

A  young  soldier  of  his  com- 
pany, an  Irishman,  who  bore 
the  worst  character  for  drunk- 
enness and  violent  crime  con- 
nected with  drink,  had  been 
convicted  by  court-martial  and 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  striking  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  and 
during  his  enforced  seclusion 
his  kit  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  company  storeman.  On 
his  release  he  found,  or  said 
he  found,  some  trifling  item 
of  it  missing,  and  demanded 
its  return.  The  storeman  as- 
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sorted  that  he  had  never  re- 
ceived it,  an  assertion  con- 
firmed by  the  orderly-corporal 
who  had  brought  the  kit  from 
the  man's  room  and  handed  it 
over  in  the  ordinary  routine 
way. 

The  Irishman  refused  to  be 
convinced,  and  for  the  next 
day  or  two  he  kept  on  visiting 
the  storeroom  and  calling  its 
occupant  "a  thief  and  a  black- 
guard." This  was  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  one  of  the 
hottest  plain-stations  in  India, 
a  season  of  the  year  when  life 
is  not  a  bed  of  roses  and  men's 
mental  balance  is  liable  to  be 
easily  upset.  The  storeman 
began  to  brood  over  the  insults 
that  were  being  hurled  at  him 
half  a  dozen  times  a-day,  and 
finally,  on  one  blazing  hot 
evening  when  the  young 
soldier  came  in  once  more  and 
shouted  to  him  that  he  was  a 
thief  and  worse  than  a  thief, 
his  eye  suddenly  fell  on  three 
rounds  of  ball  -  ammunition, 
which  by  some  fatal  breach  of 
regimental  orders  had  been 
brought  to  the  storeroom  in- 
stead of  being  sent  to  the  mag- 
azine. Without  a  moment's 
consideration  of  what  he  was 
about  to  do  he  cried  out,  "  I'll 
teach  you  to  call  me  a  thief," 
snatched  his  rifle  from  a  corner 
of  the  room,  slipped  one  of  the 
cartridges  into  it,  and  fired. 

The  wound  inflicted  was  a 
mortal  one,  and  the  victim 
died  that  night. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that 
court-martial.  It  was  held  in 
the  early  days  of  July,  when 
all  earth  was  gasping  for  the 
rains,  which  were  late  in  com- 
ing that  year.  The  air  was  so 


heavy  and  oppressive  in  its 
deadly  stillness  that  mere 
breathing  seemed  a  labour,  to 
listen  was  an  effort,  to  concen- 
trate one's  mind  on  the  evi- 
dence that  was  being  tendered 
was  more  than  an  effort.  The 
court  was  an  open  one — that 
is,  any  one  was  entitled  to 
come  in  and  hear  its  proceed- 
ings,— and  it  was  held  in  a 
large  "Prayer  -  room."  Uni- 
versal sympathy  was  felt  for 
the  prisoner,  whose  officers 
procured  him  legal  advice.  In 
fact,  so  general  was  the  feeling 
in  his  favour  that  a  leading 
barrister  of  the  local  bar — now 
an  eminent  K.C.  at  home  — 
volunteered  to  conduct  the  de- 
fence at  a  fraction,  I  believe, 
of  the  fee  he  usually  received. 

For  three  days  we  sat,  and 
for  three  days  the  prisoner 
stood,  —  stood  "  at  attention  " 
when  directly  addressed  by  the 
President,  "at  ease"  during 
the  rest  of  the  proceedings.  I 
was  one  of  the  most  junior 
members  of  the  court,  and  did 
not  like  to  suggest  to  our  Pres- 
ident (a  hard-bitten  old  veteran, 
stern,  but  just)  so  dreadful  an 
innovation  on  the  procedure  of 
a  court-martial  as  supplying 
the  accused  and  his  escort  with 
chairs,  and  I  don't  suppose 
that  the  idea  of  their  needing 
seats  ever  entered  his  head. 

During  the  hottest  hours  of 
those  dreadful  days  I  saw  the 
prisoner — a  man  fighting  for 
his  life — frequently  fall  asleep 
in  his  erect  position,  and  his 
escort  too,  and,  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  I  don't  think 
that  any  but  the  President, 
who  wrote  the  Proceedings, 
the  member  who  kept  a  dupli- 
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oate  copy  of  the  same,  and 
myself  remained  awake  the 
whole  time.  It  sounds  bad, 
but  the  hours  were  so  long  and 
the  heat  so  intense  that  human 
nature  could  not  withstand  the 
overpowering  drowsiness. 

The  verdict  was  inevitable — 
a  court  -  martial  is  the  fairest 
tribunal  in  the  world,  and  one 
of  the  very  best  for  ignoring 
legal  sophistries  and  quibbles 
and  getting  to  the  root  of 
things. 

In  spite  of  a  brilliant  defence 
by  the  barrister ;  in  spite  of 
his  concluding  speech,  which 
almost  wrung  tears  from  our 
eyes,  and  kept  even  the  most 
somnolent  hanging  breathless 
on  its  every  word ;  in  spite  of 
our  heart-felt  sympathy  with 
the  accused, — the  fact  remained 
that  he  had  fired  the  shot  that 
ended  his  comrade's  life.  We 
were  on  our  oath  to  administer 
justice  "  truly  and  indiffer- 
ently," and  the  unanimous 
verdict  was  "  Guilty,"  and  the 
sentence  "Death,"  coupled  it  is 
true  with  a  very  strong  re- 
commendation to  mercy  on  the 
ground  of  sudden  provocation 
and  unblemished  character. 

If  only  the  poor  man  had 
been  tried  by  a  civil  court, 
there  was  a  general  impression 
that  a  jury  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  have  found  him 
guilty  of  manslaughter  only, 
and  that  even  if  they  had 
brought  in  "wilful  murder," 
no  judge  would  have  imposed 
the  utmost  penalty  of  the  law. 
But  in  India,  if  a  soldier  com- 
mits a  crime  beyond  a  certain 
distance  (120  miles,  I  think  it 
used  to  be)  from  the  nearest 
High  Court,  he  must  be  tried 
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by  court-martial ;  if  under  that 
distance  he  is  handed  over  to 
the  civil  power, — a  somewhat 
anomalous  rule  in  these  days 
of  railways. 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that 
our  verdict  and  sentence  were 
confirmed,  while  the  recom- 
mendation to  mercy  was 
ignored,  probably  on  sound 
enough  military  ground,  for,  as 
the  Deputy  Judge  -  Advocate- 
General,  who  "prosecuted"  at 
the  trial,  pointed  out  when 
dealing  with  the  plea  of 
"  unpremeditation,"  the  accused 
had  not  found  a  ready-loaded 
rifle  in  his  hand  and  discharged 
it,  but  had  gone  to  the  corner 
of  the  room,  taken  his  weapon 
from  there,  then  picked  up  a 
cartridge,  opened  the  breech 
and  loaded  before  firing, — an 
operation  which,  he  said,  gave 
time  to  any  man  to  realise 
what  he  was  doing.  Still,  I 
think  that  this  was  a  case  in 
which  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
might  have  been  exercised. 

In  due  course  the  man  was 
hanged,  but  under  conditions 
very  different  from  the  one 
under  which  the  military 
execution  I  have  described 
above  was  carried  out. 

The  object  of  the  public  exe- 
cution of  a  soldier  before  his 
comrades  is,  I  take  it,  to  convey 
the  most  profound  and  awful 
warning  to  all  who  witness  it, 
to  imprint  on  their  minds  an 
impression  that  will  remain  as 
long  as  memory  lasts,  and  to 
keep  them  from  even  contem- 
plating the  use  of  the  weapons 
entrusted  to  them  by  Govern- 
ment for  purposes  of  private 
revenge,  by  a  conviction  of  the 
dreadful  fate  that  will  surely 
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befall  them  should  they  yield 
to  temptation.  All  these  re- 
sults, and  more,  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  terrible  cere- 
monial on  M maidan ; 

none  of  them  were  produced  on 
this  occasion. 

An  order  was  published  that 
fifty  men  of  every  unit  in 
garrison  should  attend  the 
execution  within  the  precincts 
of  the  local  jail,  and,  to  my 
consternation,  I  found  that  I 
was  detailed  to  go  in  com- 
mand of  the  men  of  my  corps. 
In  vain  I  pleaded  with  my 
C.O.  that  I  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court  -  martial,  and 
therefore  might  be  spared  the 
final  scene.  By  the  roster  I 
was  the  "next  for  duty,"  and 
as  no  one  else  would  volun- 
teer to  exchange  with  me,  I 
had  to  go. 

The  scene  on  this  occasion 
was  a  narrow  yard,  perhaps 
250  feet  long  by  60  broad, 
surrounded  by  high  mud-walls, 
and  with  a  paved  pathway 
running  up  its  centre  from 
the  entrance  gate  at  one  end 
to  the  gallows  at  the  other. 

Into  this  yard  we  filed,  took 
our  places,  and  waited.  After 
a  time  the  gate  again  opened 
and  a  small  party  came  hastily 
up  the  pathway — a  party  which 
consisted  of  the  Governor  of 


the  prison  (a  medical  man), 
some  jail  officials,  and  the 
prisoner,  who  was  accompanied 
by  two  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
The  man  seemed  composed,  and 
walked  with  a  firm. step. 

As  soon  as  the  gallows  was 
reached  the  execution  took 
place :  the  platform  on  which 
the  condemned  man  stood 
dropped  on  hinges  from  be- 
neath him,  and  he  fell  out  of 
our  sight  into  the  pit  below. 
Far  from  being  an  impressive 
sight,  it  only  seemed  to  call  for 
the  worst  and  lowest  feelings 
of  those  present.  I  saw  men 
craning  their  necks  out  on  to 
the  central  aisle,  and  standing 
on  tiptoe  to  peer  over  each 
other's  shoulders  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  and  "get  a 
look,"  and  there  was  a  regular 
hum  of  talk  all  through. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  whole 
thing  was  so  hurriedly  and 
unimpressively  carried  out  that 
the  men  had  not  time  to 
attune  their  minds  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and 
did  not  realise  that  it  had 
begun  before  all  was  over. 

To  be  present  at  such  an 
execution  did  more  harm  than 
good,  and  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  carry  it  out  in 
private. 

HILLSIDE. 
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IT  was  a  wet  and  chilly 
afternoon,  and  I  was  tired 
with  the  night  journey,  with 
the  empty  hours  of  waiting  in 
Inverness,  and  the  slow  gait 
of  the  little  steamer  down  the 
Canal  and  the  Looh  in  the 
teeth  of  a  heavy  gale.  Sept- 
ember was  over,  and  the  faster 
boats  had  already  been  laid  up 
for  the  winter.  With  feelings 
of  thankfulness  I  accepted  the 
Captain's  warning  that  the 
next  landing-place  was  In- 
alastair  Pier,  and  in  another 
five  minutes  I  could  make  out 
the  form  of  Dick  Bannister's 
motor-car  behind  the  little 
wooden  jetty.  George,  the 
chauffeur,  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  aided  by  the  solitary 
deck-hand  of  the  Rob  Roy, 
tumbled  my  gun -cases  and 
portmanteau  out  upon  the  pier, 
the  paddle-wheels  churned  and 
frothed,  and  the  steamer 
ploughed  her  way  into  the 
mist,  the  rain-swept  skipper 
on  the  upper  deck  waving  a 
forlorn  arm  at  me  as  she  dis- 
appeared. "  Never  see'd  such 
weather,  sir,"  said  George 
dismally  ;  "  it's  been  raining 
ever  since  we  come.  Mr 
Bannister  and  the  ladies  they're 
fair  sick  of  it."  "West  coast 
weather,  eh  ? "  I  answered, 
getting  into  the  comfortable 
covered  -  in  tonneau,  while 
George  bestowed  my  luggage 
into  various  crates  and  corners 
of  the  big  car. 

I  must  have  almost  fallen 
asleep  as  we  drove  cautiously 
along  the  bad  and  winding 


road  in  the  gathering  dusk,  for 
I  did  not  see  the  bonnet  of  the 
car  fly  upwards  and  backwards 
before  a  furious  blast  of  wind, 
but  only  heard  the  crash  as  the 
glass  screen  above  the  dash- 
board smashed  into  jagged 
fragments.  The  car  stopped, 
and  I  got  out  to  help  George, 
who  was  wrestling  with  the 
wings  of  the  bonnet,  trying  to 
free  the  thing  from  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  broken  screen.  Be- 
tween us  we  got  it  down  and 
folded  it  up,  stowing  it  away 
inside  the  car  for  greater 
safety.  "  Never  knew  such 
luck,"  I  heard  him  say.  "  Hang 
you,  George  Hammond,  if  ever 
you'll  go  to  Scotland  again, 
Mr  Bannister  whether  or  no." 
We  reached  the  Lodge, 
bonnetless  and  dishevelled,  as 
night  fell,  and  were  received 
at  the  door  by  Bannister,  who 
seemed  to  me  from  the  first  to 
be  less  cheery  than  usual.  In 
the  drawing-room,  over  a  cup 
of  tea,  Mrs  Bannister  and  her 
sister,  Dora  Haig,  told  me  all 
about  the  bad  luck  which  had 
clung  to  them  ever  since  they 
had  arrived  at  Drum  Larig 
early  in  August.  "  Fancy, 
Mr  Trevelyan,  we  haven't  had 
a  single  fine  day  hardly,  the 
whole  time ;  it  has  been  the 
worst  season  for  sea-trout  ever 
known ;  the  grouse  were  there 
all  right  till  we  wanted  to 
shoot  them,  but  then  we 
couldn't  find  any  —  only  got 
fifty  brace  the  first  day,  mostly 
on  the  outside  beats.  Now 
Maclean  the  stalker  is  laid  up 
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with  rheumatic  fever,  and  al- 
though young  Macdonald  does 
his  best,  Dick  hasn't  managed 
to  kill  a  stag  yet,  and  our 
limit  is  twenty.  Captain  Dash- 
wood  was  peppered  in  the  leg 
when  he  was  here,  by  the  man 
from  Glasruaoh  (that  Lodge 
you  passed  coming  here),  and 
we  have  had  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney on  fire  twice,  and  a  lot 
of  grouse  stolen  from  the 
larder."  She  stopped  for  lack 
of  breath. 

"I  hope  I  shall  change  the 
luck,"  I  said,  "  though  we 
hadn't  any  fortune  on  our  way 
here  from  Inalastair  Pier ; " 
and  I  told  them  what  had 
happened,  expecting  a  laugh 
of  annoyance  from  Dick  over 
the  damage  to  the  car,  and  a 
condolence  for  having  had  to 
get  out  into  the  mud  from  Mrs 
Bannister.  However,  they  both 
took  the  matter  quite  seriously, 
and  were  so  upset  that  I  wished 
I  had  held  my  tongue. 

"  It's  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest,"  said  he ;  "  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  things,  too,  be- 
sides what  she  told  you.  The 
place  is  bewitched,  I  believe." 

Downstairs,  in  the  smoking- 
room,  I  found  Edgar  Conyers, 
whom  I  used  to  know  pretty 
well  at  the  'Varsity.  For  my 
part,  I  liked  him;  but  he  was 
not  a  man  who  had  been 
very  popular  at  Oxford,  though 
every  one  knew  him.  He  was 
a  queer  mixture  of  swagger 
and  shyness,  a  fine  oar,  but  a 
poor  horseman,  who,  neverthe- 
less, insisted  on  always  talking 
about  his  riding,  and  abused 
rowing,  Blue  though  he  was, 
as  being  only  fit  for  galley 
slaves.  He  greeted  me  too 
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warmly,  considering  that  it 
was  ten  years  since  I  had  last 
seen  him,  and  promptly  began 
to  talk  about  the  bad  luck  of 
Drum  Larig,  to  Dick's  evi- 
dent annoyance.  I  remember 
thinking  that  Mrs  Bannister 
probably  wanted  him  to 
marry  Dora,  as  he  was  very 
well  off;  and  seeing  that  I 
was  particularly  anxious  to 
marry  her  myself,  the  idea 
did  not  please  me  at  all. 
However,  that  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  be  civil  to 
Conyers,  whom  I  believed  then, 
and  now  know,  to  be  quite  a 
good  fellow  at  heart,  though 
possessed  of  an  objectionable 
manner. 

The  talk  at  dinner  turned 
upon  necromancy  and  the 
Witch  of  Endor.  Conyers 
professed  to  have  attended  a 
stance  or  two  in  London,  and 
to  have  communicated  with  a 
defunct  aunt.  "Quite  the  last 
person  I  wanted  to  see  when 
she  was  alive,"  he  said,  "but 
apparently  the  only  one  of  my 
dead  friends  and  relations  who 
still  took  an  interest  in  me. 
But  there  is  no  logic  about 
spiritualism."  He  had  been 
told  that  he  would  make  a 
good  medium,  he  said,  as  he 
had  more  intelligence  than 
character,  and  he  guffawed  at 
this  saying  as  if  it  was  witty, 
whereas  it  was,  I  imagine, 
merely  true. 

Before  getting  into  bed  that 
night  I  opened  my  window 
and  looked  out.  It  was  rain- 
ing, and  blowing  very  hard, 
and  was  perfectly  dark,  but  as 
I  threw  up  the  sash  I  thought 
I  saw  some  one  or  something 
flit  across  the  patch  of  light 
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made  on  the  wet  ground  by 
the  candles  in  my  room. 
Thinking  little  of  it,  however, 
I  shut  down  the  window  and 
got  into  bed.  I  woke  up  once 
in  the  night,  and  heard  a  dog 
howling. 

Next  morning  the  rain  had 
stopped,  and  it  looked  like  a 
fine  day.  From  my  bedroom 
window  I  could  see  right  up 
Glen  Larig,  where  the  tawny 
burn  came  tumbling  down  be- 
tween the  birches,  which  were 
already  beginning  to  grow 
yellow  with  autumn.  There 
was  a  noise  of  pipes  in  the 
air,  and  presently  from  the 
tin-roofed  bothy  by  the  Lodge 
there  came  Robbie  Chisholm 
the  piper,  playing  "  Daft 
Donald  "  to  the  morning  sun. 
He  piped  well,  keeping  to  the 
air  without  that  superabund- 
ance of  grace  notes  wherewith 
so  many  pipers  seek  to  dec- 
orate the  splendid  old  tunes. 
And  only  forty-eight  hours  ago 
I  had  been  looking  over  the 
roof-tops  of  London,  and  won- 
dering whether  there  would  be 
much  to  do  in  the  office ! 

Dick  met  me  at  breakfast 
with  a  longish  face.  "  One  of 
the  dogs  was  killed  in  the 
night,"  he  said;  "it  has  a 
broken  neck.  I  don't  know  of 
any  one  about  here  who  would 
do  such  a  thing."  He  was 
much  upset,  and  very  angry. 
Only  there  was  no  one  to  be 
angry  with.  We  looked  at  the 
poor  limp  body,  but  none  of  us 
could  find  an  explanation.  Our 
men  were  as  angry  as  we  were, 
but  did  not  say  much. 

That  day  I  was  to  go  stalk- 
ing, while  Dick  and  Conyers 
shot  some  black-game  in  the 


birch  woods,  and  presently  I 
found  myself  sitting  on  the 
sturdy  little  horse,  while  Mac- 
donald  and  the  ghillie  strode 
along  in  the  rear  as  we  steadily 
mounted  the  flank  of  the  hill 
behind  the  Lodge.  The  track 
edged  its  way  into  the  wilds, 
and  new  hills,  some  of  them 
snow-tipped  from  the  night's 
storm,  came  slowly  into  view, 
while  far  away  in  the  extreme 
distance  was  a  glint  of  the  sea. 
I  made  Macdonald  give  me  the 
names.  "That  will  be  Cean 
Dhub,"  he  told  me,  pointing  to 
a  boldly-shaped  peak  with  a 
peculiarly  curved  sky  -  line, 
which  stood  up  among  its 
fellows  like  a  small  Dolomite. 
"  They  call  it  the  Hill  of  the 
Caves,  too,"  he  said.  "There 
are  some  caves  in  it."  "What 
does  Cean  Dhub  mean?"  I 
asked.  "  Black  Fairy,"  he  an- 
swered. "There  will  be  some 
story  aboot  a  black  fairy  con- 
nee  tit  with  it."  This  was 
about  as  lucid  an  explanation 
as  to  say  that  an  archdeacon's 
duties  consisted  of  attending 
at  archidiaconal  functions,  but 
I  was  perforce  content,  for  not 
another  word  would  he  say 
about  the  caves  or  the  black 
fairy.  "Are  the  caves  very 
big?"  "Oh  no,  sir."  "Are 
they  quite  small?"  "Oh  yes, 
sir."  "Have  you  ever  been 
into  them?"  "Oh  no,  sir." 

We  came  to  a  little  stone 
hut  at  last — a  shepherd's  bothy 
— where  the  pony  and  ghillie 
were  left  behind,  and  Mac- 
donald took  my  rifle  and  strode 
forth  over  the  peat-hags,  while 
I  laboured  in  his  wake.  It  was 
icy  cold  up  there,  with  a  cut- 
ting wind,  but  the  air  was 
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wonderful,  and  one  was  filled 
with  fresh  strength  at  every 
stride.  We  sat  down  soon  and 
spied  around :  I  watched  Mac- 
donald's  telescope  waver,  move 
a  little,  then  return  and  hold 
steady  on  a  far-away  spot. 

"  There  are  two  stags  there, 
and  three  or  four  hinds ;  one  of 
them  is  only  a  wee  bit  staggie, 
but  the  other  has  a  gran'  head, 
and  I  would  like  you  to  shoot 
him."  With  some  difficulty  I 
picked  up  the  herd  through  the 
glass,  and  could  see  that  one  of 
those  reddish-brown  beasts  was 
indeed  a  huge  animal,  with 
what  looked  to  me  a  very  scaf- 
folding upon  his  head.  "  I  am 
thinking,  though,  that  he  will 
be  over  the  march,"  went  on 
Macdonald,  damping  my  hopes. 
"At  least,  he  is  vera  near  it, 
but  they  are  feeding  the  right 
way."  The  wind  was  the  right 
way  too,  so  Macdonald  decided 
to  try  it.  He  was  only  a  boy, 
but  he  knew  his  ground  well, 
and  this  particular  stalk  was 
not  a  very  difficult  one.  After 
loading  the  Mauser  and  return- 
ing it  to  its  case  we  gained  and 
kept  the  shelter  of  a  friendly 
ridge  for  perhaps  a  mile ;  then 
across  some  more  open  ground 
we  went  on  our  hands  and 
knees  till  we  gained  a  chilly 
burn,  up  which  we  waded  knee- 
deep,  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
peaty  banks.  Then  on  our 
hands  and  knees  again,  through 
some  very  soft,  black  boggy 
places,  till  we  were  within  per- 
haps three  hundred  yards  of 
our  stag. 

There  was  one  long-necked 
hind  which  seemed  uneasy, 
staring  hard  in  our  direction. 
Macdonald  did  not  think  she 


could  have  seen  us,  as  we  had 
been  under  cover  the  whole 
way;  we  could  not  make  out 
what  she  was  staring  at.  We 
lay  prone  for  perhaps  half  an 
hour  till  she  began  to  feed 
again,  then  crept  on,  belly-flat 
on  the  ground,  as  the  peat- 
hags  were  no  longer  high 
enough  to  hide  us.  After 
what  seemed  an  age  of  anxi- 
ety, Macdonald  very  carefully 
and  slowly  drew  the  rifle  from 
its  cover  and  silently  handed 
it  to  me,  —  "A  hundred  and 
twenty  yards,"  he  whispered. 
I  wormed  my  way  to  a  tussock 
of  rank  grass  and  heather  on 
which  I  rested  the  rifle,  and 
looked  through  the  rough 
tangle  of  stalks  and  stems. 
The  deer  were  all  on  the  qui 
vive,  staring  hard,  but  not,  I 
realised  at  once,  at  us.  They 
were  looking  at  something  be- 
yond us,  and  to  our  left.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  wait  to  consider 
what  this  might  mean,  but 
aiming  at  the  big  stag,  pulled 
the  trigger.  As  I  did  so,  but 
before  the  bullet  could  reach 
him,  the  beast  gave  a  bound 
and  the  whole  lot  were  off  like 
the  wind.  Hurriedly  pumping 
up  another  cartridge  from  the 
magazine  I  tried  another  shot ; 
and,  oh  joy  !  "  He's  down  ! " 
shouted  Macdonald,  and  we 
both  leaped  to  our  feet.  He 
raised  himself  with  a  sighing 
grunt  on  his  forelegs,  took  one 
last  look  on  the  mountain  and 
moor  he  knew  so  well,  and 
toppled  over  dead  on  his  side. 
Those  soft -nosed  bullets  are 
very  merciful. 

Then  of  a  sudden  the  ques- 
tion flashed  into  my  mind, 
"  What  frightened  them  ?  "  and 
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I  turned  and  looked  where  the 
deer  had  been  looking  as  I 
fired.  Something,  but  what,  I 
could  not  say,  was  rapidly 
making  itself  scarce  among  the 
peat-hags.  There  was  that 
about  it  which  reminded  me  of 
an  otter,  for  it  did  not  seem  to 
run  with  legs,  but  rather  to 
flip  itself  over  the  ground  at  a 
great  pace.  It  was  of  a  dark 
colour.  Macdonald  had  run 
towards  the  stag.  "Hullo! 
what's  that?"  I  shouted  to 
him,  pointing.  He  looked, 
then  crossed  himself  —  for  he 
was  a  Catholic, — and  sat  down 
shaking  all  over.  "  That's  the 
thirrd  time,"  he  muttered. 
"'Tis  the  Black  Fairy;  but 
what  it  does  on  the  hill  I 
canna  tell." 

I  gave  him  a  good  dose  of 
whisky  and  he  gralloched  the 
stag,  which  had  a  beautiful 
wide-spreading  head  of  nine 
points.  I  wanted  to  propose 
that  I  should  go  back  to  the 
shepherd's  bothy  and  fetch  up 
the  ghillie  and  the  pony  for  the 
stag,  but  somehow  .  .  .  well, 
somehow  I  felt  I  preferred  to 
stay  with  Macdonald  and 
watch  him  performing  his  gory 
obsequies.  The  moor  suddenly 
seemed  a  big  and  unkind  place, 
full  of  all  manner  of  lurking- 
holes  whence  shapeless,  legless 
things  .  .  .  ugh!  I  pulled 
myself  together  and  said,  "It 
must  have  been  a  fox,"  a  re- 
mark which  Macdonald  treated 
with  silent  scorn. 

We  got  back  to  the  Lodge 
at  tea-time,  and  the  stag  was 
received  by  Dick  and  his  wife 
with  open  arms.  He  and 
Conyers  had  had  quite  a  good 
day's  shooting,  and  everyone 


was  pleased  with  themselves. 
"  The  luck  has  turned  at  last," 
said  Mrs  Bannister.  Later  on 
in  the  evening  I  told  Bannister 
and  Conyers  about  the  Cean 
Dhub. 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  it  too,"  said 
my  host,  "  and  it  lost  me  my 
stag  in  just  the  same  way  that 
it  nearly  lost  you  yours  to- 
day." 

"Looks  as  if  the  brute 
stalked  the  stalkers  in  order 
to  frighten  the  stags,"  said 
Conyers. 

"Has  Macdonald  told  you 
anything  ?  "  I  asked  Bannister. 

"  No,  he  won't  say  anything 
much,  —  only  that  Maclean 
knows  more  about  it  than  he 
does ;  and  poor  Maclean  is 
still  too  sick  to  worry  with 
questions  about  black  beasts 
that  frighten  the  deer." 

"Oh,  hang  it  all,"  said  Con- 
yers, "this  is  the  twentieth 
century;  there  must  be  some 
explanation." 

We  held  a  court  of  inquiry 
in  the  gun-room  after  dinner, 
with  Macdonald  for  sole  wit- 
ness. A  claret -glass  full  of 
whisky  loosened  his  tongue  a 
little,  and  he  said  that  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  the  beast  he 
had  been  alone  on  the  hill, 
studying  the  ground  and  spy- 
ing the  deer.  He  had  seen  it 
on  the  sky-line  for  a  second  or 
two,  and  he  had  thought  it 
was  a  little  black  pig  at  first, 
but  it  had  a  way  of  hopping 
along  like  no  pig  he  had  ever 
seen.  It  had  disappeared  into 
the  hillside  under  the  crest  of 
the  Hill  of  the  Caves,  he  said, 
as  he  watched  it  with  his  glass. 
That  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  it,  and  the  other  times 
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were  when  Mr  Bannister  had 
missed  his  shot,  and  to-day. 
He  had  tried  to  tell  Maclean 
about  it,  but  the  sick  man  had 
only  muttered  something  about 
deevils,  and  about  Ingles,  who 
was  the  stalker  on  the  neigh- 
bouring forest  of  Ardmuic. 
"Probably  wanted  to  know  if 
Ingles  had  seen  it  too,"  said 
Bannister.  "  Well,  anyway 
we'll  try  and  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this.  Do  you  know  where- 
abouts the  beast  disappeared  ?  " 
Maodonald  thought  he  did. 
"We  will  search  those  caves, 
and  the  whole  hill,  if  need  be, 
pretty  thoroughly  in  the  morn- 
ing. Perhaps  there  is  some 
extinct  animal  there  which  has 
suddenly  come  to  life  again." 
Then,  to  Macdonald,  "Does  it 
leave  a  slot  ?  "  "  Oh  yes,  sir,  a 
kind  of  scraping  in  the  soft 
places.  It  has  no  feet,  I 
think." 

There  was  an  alarm  in  the 
night.  I  was,  I  suppose,  over- 
tired, as  one  often  is  at  the 
beginning  of  a  vigorous  holi- 
day, and  slept  restlessly.  Out- 
side one  of  the  dogs  was  howl- 
ing lugubriously.  Then  of  a 
sudden  the  others  began  to 
bark,  furiously  angry.  I  heard 
a  commotion  in  the  room  next 
mine,  which  was  Bannister's 
dressing-room,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  he  opened  my  door. 
He  was  more  or  less  dressed, 
and  said,  "  Slip  a  coat  on  and 
come  along.  There's  some- 
thing queer  going  on  outside." 
He  woke  Conyers  too,  and  in 
a  very  few  minutes  we  paraded 
in  the  hall.  I  had  taken  a 
gun  from  the  rack  in  the  gun- 
room and  stuffed  some  cart- 
ridges into  my  pocket;  the 
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other  two  had  sticks.  We 
went  out  by  the  back  door, 
passing  the  kitchen,  where  a 
red  fire  still  smouldered  in  the 
grate.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
with  a  few  stars,  but  no  moon 
shining.  Suddenly  the  bark- 
ing ceased,  and  we  heard  one 
dog  whimpering  piteously.  We 
ran  round  the  back  of  the 
Lodge  to  the  kennels,  Conyers 
leading,  and  as  we  reached  the 
stretch  of  grass  between  the 
kennels  and  the  gravel-drive  I 
am  sure  I  saw  a  black  shape 
hurrying  swiftly  down  towards 
the  burn.  Anyhow,  I  put  up 
my  gun  and  pulled  the  trigger, 
but  no  explosion  followed, — a 
puzzling  thing,  as  I  knew  I 
had  slipped  in  two  cartridges. 
By  the  time  I  had  discovered 
that  I  was  loading  a  12-bore 
with  16-bore  cartridges  (Con- 
yers used  a  16,  the  sort  of  silly 
thing  he  would  do),  the  other 
two  men  were  examining  the 
dogs,  but  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  much.  They  seemed  very 
glad  to  have  us  with  them, 
though,  poor  brutes.  I  was 
wondering  what  the  next  move 
would  be,  when  George  ap- 
peared with  one  of  the  big 
lamps  from  the  ear,  which  gave 
forth  a  steadily  increasing 
beam  as  the  water  trickled 
over  the  carbide.  "  'Eard  you 
moving  about,  sir,  so  I  thought 
you'd  like  the  lamp." 

We  immediately  saw  that 
one  of  the  dogs  was  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  a  little  spaniel  bitch 
called  Rosie.  "  Carry  her  into 
the  kitchen,  George,  while  we 
have  a  look  round,"  said  Dick. 

We  found  nothing  more,  how- 
ever ;  the  gate  at  the  end  of 
the  short  gravel  -  drive  was 
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open,  when  it  should  have  been 
shut,  but  that  was  all.  In  a 
very  short  time  we  assembled 
in  the  kitchen,  where  we  found 
George  examining  Kosie.  "  'Er 
'eart's  just  beating  still,  sir," 
he  said.  Bannister  poured 
brandy  down  her  throat,  and 
the  little  thing  revived  a  bit, 
and  tried  to  wag  a  stumpy 
tail.  I  suppose  we  were  all 
rather  jumpy  by  this  time ;  I 
knew  my  heart  gave  an  un- 
comfortable bound  when  I 
heard  a  step  in  the  passage, 
and  the  others  looked  queer; 
but  it  was  only  Mrs  Bannister, 
who  had  come  down  to  see 
what  we  were  doing.  She 
immediately  took  charge  of 
Rosie,  wrapped  her  up  in  hot 
blankets,  and  made  us  all 
bustle  about  as  if  we  were 
hospital  nurses.  Finally  we 
left  Miss  Rosie  swathed  in 
flannel  on  an  armchair  before 
the  fire.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  had  been 
nearly  throttled  to  death,  but 
by  the  next  morning  she  was 
as  well  as  ever  she  had 
been. 

"We  went  off  to  our  respective 
rooms,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  peace,  if  not  in 
slumber. 

The  next  morning  was  again 
fine  for  a  wonder,  and  at  break- 
fast we  all  felt  rather  inclined 
to  laugh  about  the  Cean  Dhub. 
Sunlight  and  hot  coffee  make 
a  wonderful  difference  to  any 
man.  It  was  arranged  that 
all  of  us,  ladies  included  (they 
flatly  refused  to  be  left  behind), 
should  picnic  by  the  rocks 
under  the  crest  of  the  Hill  of 
the  Caves,  and  explore  the 
caves.  We  men  were  to  take 


our  guns,  as  there  were  a  good 
many  ptarmigan  about  on  the 
high  tops. 

We  reached  the  rocks  by  one 
o'clock,  after  a  hard  climb  ;  the 
pony,  which  the  ladies  had 
ridden  alternately  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  and  the  ghillie, 
were  perforce  left  behind  at 
the  foot  of  the  steepest  part 
of  the  hill. 

We  were  looking  about  for 
a  good  place  for  lunch,  when 
my  eye  fell  on  a  curious-looking 
slab  of  rock,  which  put  me  in 
mind  at  once  of  a  trilith  (I 
think  that  is  the  technical 
term)  I  had  seen  not  long 
before  on  the  Morte  Point  in 
Devonshire.  It  was  just  a  very 
roughly  shaped  slab  of  stone, 
about  ten  feet  long,  four  feet 
across,  and  three  feet  thick, 
supported  at  each  end  by  a 
big  boulder,  so  that  the  top 
of  the  slab  was  between  three 
and  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  general  effect  was  so  crude 
that  but  for  the  undoubted 
symmetry  of  the  top  stone  one 
could  easily  imagine  that  the 
whole  thing  was  merely  a 
curious  freak  of  nature.  I 
pointed  out  the  trilith  to 
Bannister  and  the  rest,  and 
we  fell  into  a  hot  discussion 
about  it, — everyone  but  Dora, 
who  took  my  side,  contradict- 
ing me,  and  saying  that  the 
stones  had  simply  fallen  like 
that  by  accident.  "Whoever 
heard  of  Druids  in  Scotland  ?  " 
said  Dick.  "  There's  no  evid- 
ence that  the  Morte  stone  is 
Druidical,"  I  replied  ;  "  some 
people  say  it's  much  older 
than  that." 

We  unpacked  our  lunch  from 
Macdonald's  knapsack,  and  ate 
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it  by  the  trilith,  as  I  persisted 
in  calling  it.  "  Trevelyan's 
made  a  corner  in  triliths," 
suggested  Conyers.  "  Anyway, 
this  one  makes  a  good  luncheon- 
table,"  and  he  stood  the  packets 
of  sandwiches  and  the  flask  of 
whisky  on  the  top  of  it.  "How 
on  earth  did  they  get  the  big 
stone  to  lie  across  the  two  little 
ones  ?  "  said  Dora.  "  I  wonder 
who  'they'  were."  "Glacial 
pressure  and  attrition  from  the 
weather,  probably,"  remarked 
Dick;  "this  old  slab  is  just  a 
freak  of  nature." 

We  lunched  luxuriously  in 
the  warm  sun.  The  first  tinge 
of  autumn  was  upon  the 
moors,  and  their  splendid 
colouring  stirred  vague  long- 
ings within  one.  "Wouldn't 
it  be  nice  to  be  an  artist,  and 
put  it  on  canvas,"  said  Mrs 
Bannister,  holding  her  pretty 
head  between  her  hands,  her 
elbows  on  her  knees.  We  felt 
disinclined  to  toil  after  the 
elusive  flitting  ptarmigan,  and 
decided  to  look  at  the  caves, 
which  Macdonald  told  us  were 
close  to  where  we  were  sitting. 
They  proved  rather  disappoint- 
ing, being  little  more  than 
deep  recesses  in  the  rocky  hill. 
There  was  an  odd  noise  in  one 
of  them,  which  we  put  down 
to  running  water,  —  it  was 
rather  like  the  noise  you  hear 
if  you  put  a  sea-shell  to  your 
ear,  only  it  had  variations  in 
it,  rising  and  falling,  with  an 
elusive  semblance  of  familiarity. 
One  felt  one  knew  what  the 
noise  was,  and  had  heard  it 
before,  but  could  not  put  a 
name  to  it. 

This    cave    was    much   the 
biggest  of  them  all,  and  was, 
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indeed,  the  only  one  in  which 
we  found  it  necessary  to  light 
the  lantern  we  had  brought 
with  us.  It  was  lofty,  perhaps 
thirty  yards  long  and  twenty 
yards  across  at  the  broadest 
place.  The  floor  was  dry,  and 
seemed  to  me  to  be  worn 
smooth  in  a  peculiar  way,  as  is 
a  much-used  stone  passage.  In 
one  corner  was  a  pile  of  heather 
and  coarse  grass,  heaped  up, 
we  supposed,  by  one  of  the 
shepherds  who  have  the  care 
of  the  little  horned  mountain 
sheep.  A  faint  but  unmis- 
takable animal  smell  hung 
about  the  corner  where  the 
litter  of  heather  lay,  and  some 
one  said  that  it  looked  as  if 
the  sheep  came  in  to  the  cave 
in  bad  weather.  The  murmur- 
ing noise  we  put  down  to  a 
subterranean  stream,  but  I 
remember  feeling  certain  it 
must  be  due  to  some  other 
cause.  We  stayed  inside  for 
about  five  minutes,  and  as  we 
were  moving  back  to  the  cleft 
in  the  rocks  by  which  we  had 
entered,  Dick  pulled  out  a  little 
compass  which  hung  on  his 
watch  -  chain  and  remarked 
that  the  evening  sun  at  the 
equinox  would  shine  right  into 
the  cave  as  it  set. 

I  was  the  last  person  to  leave 
the  place,  and  as  I  blew  out 
the  light  the  murmuring 
seemed  to  increase  almost  to 
a  roar,  with  something  in  it  of 
malice  and  ill-will.  It  fright- 
ened me,  and  I  felt  my  scalp 
begin  to  creep.  I  listened 
intently  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
the  noise  died  away  again, 
so  I  rejoined  the  others,  saying 
nothing  of  what  I  had  heard. 

"Well, Macdonald,  we  couldn't 
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see  the  black  fairy,"  said  Con- 
yers. 

Macdonald  was  packing  up 
the  remains  of  the  lunch,  and 
I  think  his  hand  shook  as  he 
answered,  "You  will  never  see 
the  fairies  by  looking  for  them, 
sir." 

He  had  not  offered  to  come 
with  us  into  the  caves.  On 
the  way  home  I  asked  him 
which  of  the  shepherds  used 
the  cave.  He  seemed  surprised, 
and  said,  "  There  is  no  a  shep- 
herd on  the  mountain  would 
go  inside  those  caves,  sir,  nor 
a  sheep  too." 

I  had  half  expected  to  hear 
this, — I  cannot  say  why, — but 
it  deepened  the  mystery  in 
which  we  appeared  to  be  in- 
volved. Something  or  some 
one  had  been  using  the  big 
cave:  if  it  was  no  shepherd, 
who  could  it  be? 

We  reached  the  Lodge  with- 
out adventure,  and  that  night 
paid  special  attention  to  our 
locks  and  bolts,  bringing  the 
dogs  into  the  gun-room.  Rosie 
was  quite  herself  again,  and 
they  passed  the  night  without 
alarm.  I  slept  soundly  enough 
till  early  morning,  but  then 
dreamed  a  dream.  I  thought 
I  was  electioneering  again  (I 
had  been  helping  a  brother-in- 
law  not  long  before  to  win  'a 
bye-election),  and  that  we  had 
just  driven  up  to  the  stage- 
door  of  a  big  hall  where  a 
meeting  was  going  on.  The 
door  was  shut,  and  before 
opening  it  we  paused  and  list- 
ened. The  meeting  was  angry 
and  tumultuous,  and  the  noise 
it  made  was  indescribably 
savage  and  menacing.  As  we 
walked  on  to  the  stage  we 


understood  the  reason, — they 
were  ejecting  suffragettes! 

I  woke  up  with  a  start : 
that  noise — yes,  that  was  it.  I 
had  heard  it  the  day  before  in 
the  cave  on  Cean  Dhub,  but 
had  not  realised  its  meaning. 
Gratefully  I  watched  the  dawn 
grow  behind  the  window- 
blind,  for  I  was  shivering  and 
frightened.  How  could  there 
be  an  angry  mob  in  the  heart 
of  a  Highland  hill  ?  I  told  my- 
self firmly,  but  in  vain,  that  the 
thing  was  impossible,  but  had 
a  poor  appetite  for  breakfast. 

It  was  Conyers'  turn  for  the 
stalking  next  day,  and  he  had 
gone  off  with  Macdonald  before 
the  rest  of  us  came  down. 
Dora  and  I  took  a  walk  in 
the  morning,  and  again  in  the 
afternoon.  We  came  back  to 
tea  very  pleased  with  ourselves, 
and  engaged  to  be  married.  I 
think  Mrs  Dick's  congratula- 
tions were  honest,  but  she  was 
a  little  sad  that  it  was  not 
Conyers,  who  had  as  many 
thousands  a  -  year  as  I  had 
hundreds.  But  this  is  a  digres- 
sion which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Cean  Dhub,  whose 
history  is  now  approaching  the 
climax. 

An  hour  before  dinner  Con- 
yers came  back,  very  wet 
from  crawling,  peat  -  covered 
and  tired.  "I  haven't  got  a 
stag,"  he  said,  "but  I  believe 
I've  shot  the  black  fairy.  I'll 
change  first,  and  then  tell  you 
about  it," 

His  story  was  that  for  a  long 
time  they  could  not  find  any 
deer,  but  at  about  three  o'clock 
Macdonald  had  seen  a  good 
stag  ("  well  worth  a  shot," 
in  the  stalker's  phrase)  lying 
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down  by  himself  in  a  place 
which  promised  an  easy  stalk. 
They  had  worked  their  way  to 
within  two  hundred  yards  of 
him,  when  they  saw  him  get 
up  and  stand  staring  at  some- 
thing some  distance  away  to 
their  right.  Conyers  said  that 
Macdonald  was  trembling  all 
over,  and  his  teeth  were  chat- 
tering, but  the  lad  took  out  his 
telescope  and  had  a  careful  look 
in  the  direction  in  which  the 
stag  was  gazing.  After  a  bit 
he  handed  over  the  telescope, 
and  began  to  cross  himself  and 
pray.  Conyers  looked  through 
the  telescope,  and  saw  an  ob- 
ject which  he  described  as  re- 
sembling a  very  dark-coloured 
little  man,  with  his  arms  and 
legs  cut  off,  short  at  the  knees 
and  elbows,  who  was  mov- 
ing slowly  towards  the  stag, 
scooping  himself  along  on  his 
stumps.  "In  another  minute 
the  stag  moved  off,"  said  Con- 
yers. "I  did  not  fire  at  it, 
but  lay  low  to  try  and  find 
out  what  this  little  devil  was 
doing.  When  the  stag  got  up, 
he  crouched  down  beneath  a 
peat  -  hag,  and  stayed  hidden 
for  some  time.  Then  I  saw 
his  head,  which  had  animal's 
ears  on  it,  peering  round,  as  if 
he  was  wondering  what  had 
become  of  us.  That  gave  me 
the  jumps,  I  can  tell  you ;  and 
I  brought  my  rifle  to  the  ready. 
The  object  came  slowly  towards 
us  :  it  had  a  beast's  head  and 
ears,  short  erect  ears  like  a 
cat,  and  when  it  was  about  a 
hundred  yards  away  I  pulled 
the  trigger.  The  bullet  hit 
something  that  was  not  peat, 
and  the  little  brute  sprang  in- 
to the  air  with  a  tremendous 


bound,  then  flipped  itself  away 
at  a  great  pace ;  but  it  seemed 
to  go  a  bit  short,  and  did  all 
the  work  with  its  front  stumps. 
I  soon  lost  sight  of  it,  and  then 
had  to  look  after  Macdonald, 
who  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of 
fit  or  faint.  He  was  very 
frightened,  poor  chap,  and  we 
were  both  all  the  better  for  a 
drink.  As  soon  as  he  could 
speak  again,  he  told  me  he  had 
heard  the  bullet  hit,  and  I  had 
no  doubt  about  it  either.  We 
went  to  the  place  where  the 
creature  had  been  when  I  fired, 
Macdonald  muttering  'that  it 
was  no  a  man's  head,  though 
its  body  was  a  man's,'  and  there 
we  found  a  little  pool  of  blood 
—  unmistakable  blood.  That 
cheered  us  up  a  bit.  Spooks 
don't  bleed.  We  followed  up 
the  spoor  quickly,  which  was 
easy  enough  to  do,  as  there 
was  much  blood,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  limb-marks  in  the  soft 
places.  Macdonald  looked  as 
pale  as  death  still,  but  I  think 
the  blood-marks  reassured  him. 
At  least  it  was  a  substantial 
bogey." 

The  trail  took  them  to  the 
hill  of  the  Cean  Dhub,  and 
after  some  searching  about, 
Conyers  decided  that  the  creat- 
ure was  inside  the  largest  cave, 
where  we  had  been  the  day 
before.  He  said  that  he  walked 
carefully  to  the  entrance  there- 
of, past  the  trilith,  his  rifle  in 
hand,  intending  to  look  inside, 
— a  brave  thing  to  do  if  you 
come  to  think  of  it.  "  The 
entrance  is  narrow,  you  know, 
and  I  was  quite  close  to  it 
before  I  realised  that  there  was 
a  furious  row  going  on  inside 
— a  regular  Donnybrook  fair. 
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I  could  hear  people  shouting 
and  swearing,  screeching  and 
struggling ;  then  suddenly  it 
was  quiet,  and  I  felt  that 
many  eyes  were  looking  at  me, 
there  in  the  dark,  and  waiting — 
waiting  and  watching.  It  was 
more  than  I  could  stand,  and 
it  gives  me  no  sort  of  shame 
to  say  that  I  turned  tail  and 
bolted.  Macdonald  ran  with 
me,  and  we  must  have  put  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  between  the 
cave  and  ourselves  before  we 
stopped.  We  lay  in  the 
heather  and  watched  those 
rocks  till  it  got  too  dark  to 
see  any  more ;  but  nothing 
happened,  and  we  came  home. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?  " 
What  could  we  think  of  it  ? 
What  could  any  sane  man 
think  of  it  ?  The  one  thing  we 
agreed  upon  was  that  nothing 
should  be  said  on  the  subject 
to  the  ladies.  Our  opinions 
varied  greatly.  Conyers'  ex- 
planation was  entirely  materi- 
alistic :  he  held  that  the  cave 
was  used  by  persons  who,  for 
some  reason  of  their  own, 
wanted  to  frighten  every  one 
away  from  the  hill.  I  think 
his  dabblings  in  spiritualism 
had  convinced  him  that  in 
most  cases,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  a  perfectly  natural  explana- 
tion of  so-called  psychical  phe- 
nomena. Dick  was  not  so 
sceptical,  and  was  inclined  to 
ask  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
to  come  over  from  Fort  Henry 
and  solemnly  exorcise  the  Cean 
Dhub.  He  had  probably  read 
in  a  book  of  the  success  of  such 
a  function, — there  is  many  a 
ghost  story  in  which  exorcism 
has  a  share.  For  my  part,  I 
thought  a  doctor  would  be 


more  suitable.  The  creature, 
according  to  Conyers,  whatever 
it  was,  had  been  hit  by  a  soft- 
nosed  bullet  from  a  sporting 
rifle,  and  could  not  be  any  the 
better  for  it.  However,  I  could 
not  persuade  the  other  two  to 
fall  in  with  my  views, — Dick 
because  he  thought  the  thing 
was  some  sort  of  a  super- 
natural phenomenon,  Conyers 
because  he  was  certain  that 
the  animal  was  not  human. 
"  It  had  a  head  something  like 
a  big  cat,"  he  said. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to 
turn  in  for  the  night  there  was 
a  loud  ringing  at  the  front 
door,  and  presently  Dick's 
solemn-faced  butler  came  in  to 
say  that  there  were  two  men 
outside  who  had  lost  their  way, 
— sailors  they  said  they  were, 
who  were  tramping  to  the  rail- 
way at  Fort  Henry.  Could 
we  give  them  shelter  for  the 
night  ? 

"  Sailors  ?  "  said  Dick. 
"What  on  earth  could  sailors 
be  doing  here?"  The  men 
were  standing  in  the  hall,  and 
I  could  see  them  through  the 
open  door  of  the  smoking-room 
when  Dick  went  out  to  talk  to 
them.  One  was  a  huge  man — 
a  great  powerful  giant  with  a 
dark  complexion  and  ear-rings 
in  his  ears,  a  regular  Dago 
sailorman.  The  other  was  a 
more  ordinary  -  looking  fellow, 
with  a  heavy  moustache  and  a 
determined  chin.  "An  awk- 
ward pair  to  tackle,  if  they 
mean  to  make  trouble,"  I 
thought. 

Their  story  was  that  they 
had  been  wrecked  in  Arisaig 
Sound,  near  Shona  :  the  whole 
crew  had  been  saved,  but  they 
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two  had  been  rather  badly 
knocked  about  in  the  wreck, 
and  had  preferred  to  remain 
behind  to  recuperate  for  a  few 
days  in  a  kindly  manse,  while 
the  rest  of  the  sailors  had  been 
sent  off  at  once  in  various  con- 
veyances to  Fort  Henry — a  long 
day's  drive.  They  had,  they 
said,  started  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  walk  the  distance,  but 
must  have  taken  the  wrong 
turning  somewhere,  and  seeing 
our  light,  and  being  very  tired, 
had  made  so  bold  as  to  disturb 
us  and  ask  for  a  night's  lodg- 
ing. The  smaller  man  told  this 
story  in  good  English,  but  his 
accent  was  distinctly  American. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Dick  said, 
"  I  believe  I  remember  some- 
thing." He  came  back  into 
the  smoking-room  and  shut  the 
door.  "  Where  is  last  Mon- 
day's— no,  Tuesday's — 'Scots- 
man '  ?  "  We  found  the  paper 
he  wanted  under  nearly  a 
week's  accumulation  of  '  Scots- 
mans  '  and  '  Daily  Mails,'  and 
he  pointed  to  a  paragraph  in 
which  a  short  account  of  the 
wreck  of  the  sailing-ship  Aster- 
oid was  given  :  "  The  crew 
proceeded  at  once  to  Fort 
Henry,  save  two  men,  who, 
being  badly  bruised  in  several 
places,  were  kindly  allowed  to 
stay  for  a  short  time  at  the 
Auch  -  na  -  Muish  manse.  We 
understand  that  the  vessel, 
which  is  a  total  loss,  was  fully 
insured  at  Lloyd's." 

"  Looks  all  right,"  said  Con- 
yers.  "  Does  it  say  any 
more?" 

"  No,  only  that  the  ship 
sailed  from  Table  Bay  and  that 
her  port  was  Glasgow.  She 
was  dismasted  and  driven  north 
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by  that  fearful  sou* -westerly 
gale  we  had.  I  suppose  these 
two  fellows  had  better  sleep  in 
the  bothy  for  the  night." 

In  the  bothy  were  Mao- 
donald,  Robbie  the  piper,  and 
a  couple  of  ghillies,  who  led  the 
ponies  and  were  the  two  outside 
men  for  the  grouse  -  driving. 
The  sailors  were  given  some 
bread  and  cold  meat  in  the 
kitchen,  and  were  then  taken 
off,  warmly  expressing  their 
gratitude,  to  sleep  on  two  mat- 
tresses which  had  been  found 
for  them.  The  inmates  of  the 
bothy  seemed  to  have  no  objec- 
tion to  their  company. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday, 
brought  a  little  light.  We  had 
finished  breakfast,  and  smoking 
our  early  pipes,  we  three  men 
were  walking  down  the  gravelly 
little  drive,  of  course  discussing 
the  very  curious  happenings 
which  I  have  tried  to  describe. 
To  us  there  presented  himself 
the  American  sailor,  who 
begged  pardon  for  interrupt- 
ing, and  asked  if  he  might  tell 
us  something. 

"  Fire  away,"  said  Dick. 

"  Guess  some  one's  had  a  bad 
scare  in  these  parts,"  he  said 
smiling;  "that  so?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Nasty-looking  critter  with 
no  feet  and  a  cat's  head  bin 
running  about,  eh  ?  " 

We  nearly  jumped  out  of 
our  skins.  "How  on  earth 
do  you  know  that  ?  "  we  almost 
shouted. 

"Ought  ter  know,  as  I 
brought  the  brute  with  me 
from  South  Africa.  Guess 
I'm  no  sailor,  sir.  Collector  of 
freaks  for  Barnum's,  Smith's, 
Hoodlin's,  and  all  the  principal 
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travelling  circuses  and  dime 
museums  in  the  United  States," 
and  he  handed  us  a  card  with 
his  name,  "  Hiram  K.  Horst- 
ing,  Collector  of  Freaks, "printed 
on  it. 

"Heard  your  men  talking 
about  it  last  night,  after  they 
thought  I  was  asleep,  and  I'll 
allow  they  have  been  mighty 
scared,  and  no  wonder.  Talk- 
ing of  leaving  your  place,  only 
the  tall  man,  Robbie,  wouldn't 
have  it." 

"Good  man  Bobbie,"  said 
Dick. 

"  But  now  tell  us  what  it  is. 
Explain  a  bit,"  I  spluttered. 

"Not  much  to  explain,"  he 
said.  "  Got  wind  of  this  freak 
being  kept  in  a  Kaffir  kraal 
when  I  was  at  Jo' burg  six 
months  ago,  and  managed  to 
get  it  on  board  the  Asteroid 
at  Capetown  two  months  later. 
They  won't  take  these  things 
in  the  liners." 

"I  should  think  not,"  we 
shuddered. 

"Sort  of  a  cross  be- 
tween  " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  inter- 
rupted Conyers ;  "  it  won't 
stand  thinking  about  just 
yet." 

Our  nerves  were  fairly  raw, 
I  suppose :  I  caught  sight  of 
Dick's  mouth  working,  and  in 
a  moment  we  were  all  off  into 
wild  shrieks  and  crows  of 
purely  hysterical  laughter. 

Conyers  pulled  himself  to- 
gether first,  and  pummelled 
the  two  of  us  into  sanity. 
"Blooming  lot  of  school-girls, 
aren't  we?"  he  said. 

"Well,  Mr  Horsting,  your 
ship  was  wrecked,  and  the 
.  .  .  the  creature  got  ashore 


somehow,      I      suppose,      and 
escaped  ?  " 

"That's  the  size  of  it,"  he 
said.  "  I  thought  Jim-jams, 
as  we  called  him,  was  drowned. 
The  cage  he  was  in  was  split 
open  somehow  when  we  blew 
ashore.  That  was  at  high- 
tide,  and  I  didn't  think  we 
were  any  of  us  going  to  come 
out  alive.  How  on  earth  Jim- 
jams  managed  to  live  through 
that  hundred  yards  of  surf  I 
don't  know." 

We  were  silent  for  a  space, 
then  Dick  asked,  "What  did 
it  eat?" 

"  Flesh,  chiefly.  Bin  miss- 
ing your  fowls  ?  "  He  grinned 
cheerfully. 

"It  explains  a  lot,"  I  said; 
"but  even  so,  there  are  some 
things  .  .  ." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  asked 
Horsting. 

"In  a  cave  up  in  the  hills, 
with  a  bullet  in  him." 

Horsting's  face  fell. 
"  Thought  I  was  goin'  ter 
have  a  bit  of  luck.  P'raps, 
though,  he  may  be  alive. 
He's  very  strong,  Jim-jams 
is.  Worth  five  thousand 
dollars  in  Noo  York,  if  I 
kin  get  him  there." 

"We'll  go  and  look  for  him 
at  once,"  said  Dick. 

"I'll  take  a  rope  and  some 
thick  gloves,  if  you  can  give 
me  the  loan  of  them,"  Horst- 
ing said  ;  "  but  he  knows 
me,  and  I  don't  reckon  on 
trouble." 

We  set  off  up  the  hill,  hav- 
ing explained  as  much  of  the 
matter  to  the  ladies  as  we 
thought  good  for  them. 
Robbie  Chisholm  came  with 
us  carrying  a  pick  and  spade 
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in  case  a  grave  was  to  be 
dug,  but  Macdonald  was  still 
in  a  very  nervous  state,  and 
we  judged  it  best  to  leave 
him  behind. 

We  approached  the  Hill  of 
the  Caves  cautiously,  spying 
through  a  telescope,  but  did 
not  see  anything  peculiar  till 
we  had  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  last  steep  bank  and  were 
standing  on  the  little  plateau 
under  the  crest  of  the  hill 
upon  which  the  caves  opened. 
There,  on  the  top  of  the  great 
sacrificial  slab  (for  so  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be),  lay  a  black 
form  streaked  with  crimson. 
Horsting,  showing  no  signs  of 
fear,  or  even  of  revulsion, 
walked  up  to  it  and  said, 
"Yes,  it's  poor  old  Jim-jams 
right  enough,  or  what  there 
is  left  of  him.  Bled  to  death, 


I  should  say.  I  wonder  why 
he  got  up  here  to  die.  Where's 
that  cave  you  told  me  about  ?  " 

We  went  into  the  cave 
again.  "  Listen,"  I  said. 

Plainly  we  heard  a  murmur- 
ing; but  this  time — or  was  it 
only  our  imagination  ?  —  it 
seemed  that  there  was  no 
anger  in  the  noise,  but  rather 
a  strain  of  triumph  or  re- 
joicing. 

We  buried  that  grisly  object 
deep  in  the  hillside,  and  there, 
I  think,  it  will  sleep  sound. 
No  creature  so  fearful  should 
have  been  allowed  to  survive 
its  birth. 

On  our  way  home  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  had 
had  enough  of  Drum  Larig,  and 
next  day  we  all  went  south 
together. 

H.   B.   MONEY-COUTTS. 
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MUTTKA    AND     ITS     SPORT. 


THE  sports  of  India  are  of  a 
most  varied  nature,  and  carried 
out  under  widely  different  con- 
ditions, both  as  to  the  ground, 
climate,  and  scenery.  But  vast 
as  the  country  is,  even  the 
uttermost  parts  have  become 
accessible,  and  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  of  the  native 
Rajahs  and  European  residents 
are  so  unbounded  that  the 
whole  country  is  really  one 
huge  personal  estate,  easily  ac- 
cessible to  any  keen  sportsman, 
and  he  can,  with  little  trouble 
or  expense,  merely  for  the  ask- 
ing, indulge  in  his  own  par- 
ticular bent  of  sport  to  his 
heart's  content.  If  he  desires 
to  try  all  the  different  sports 
the  country  can  give  him,  he 
can,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
shoot,  hunt,  and  fish  from  the 
summit  of  those  grand  Hima- 
layas, among  the  snows  of 
Thibet,  through  the  dense 
jungles  of  Nepal  and  Central 
India,  to  the  heavy  cane-brakes 
of  Assam.  Personally  I  loved 
to  wander,  and  tried  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
different  animals  in  their  own 
particular  countries,  and  being 
blessed  with  a  wonderfully 
sound  constitution  and  great 
activity,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  oppor- 
tunities of  sport  that  came  in 
my  way,  both  on  hill  and 
plain.  I  was  also  lucky  enough 
to  be  "blooded  "  by  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  knowledgeable 
of  Indian  jungle  shikaris,  and 
able  to  pick  up  at  starting  a 


great  amount  of  practical  wild 
animal  lore,  which  stood  me  in 
most  useful  stead  in  later  days. 
To  write  full  descriptions  on 
the  various  animals  and  of 
their  habits  and  habitations 
would  be  superfluous,  and  these 
matters  have  all  been  so  well 
and  so  often  described  that  they 
are  familiar  to  every  one,  as  is 
also  the  hunting  and  killing  of 
wild  beasts,  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  man  through 
many  centuries,  from  the  days 
of  bows  and  arrows  and  nets 
and  pitfalls  to  the  present  day 
of  up-to-date  weapons.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  new  to 
tell  on  these  subjects,  and  noth- 
ing that  has  not  been  done  by 
hundreds  of  others  besides  one's 
self ;  but  though  this  is  so, 
there  must  always  be  many 
episodes,  both  amusing  and 
sad,  that  befall  one's  self  and 
others  whilst  in  pursuit  of  wild 
game,  and  they  are  so  seldom 
told  that  some  of  them  may 
help  to  amuse.  The  hair- 
breadth escapes  are  often  so 
almost  incredible  as  to  be  dis- 
believed and  laughed  at  as 
"travellers'  tales,"  and  this 
makes  most  men  reticent  with 
regard  to  even  speaking  of 
them,  except  to  the  sportsman, 
whose  good  fortune  it  has  been 
to  go  through  the  more  or  less 
similar  experiences  which  in 
varied  phases  must  of  necessity 
befall  those  who  for  years  have 
been  accustomed  "to  carry 
their  lives  in  their  hand."  I 
have  often  been  asked  to  tell  a 
few  of  my  own  and  others'  ex- 
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perienoes,  but  these  and  other 
reasons  have  deterred  me  till 
now. 

My  first  experience  of  Indian 
sport  was  at  Muttra,  one  of  the 
oldest  military  stations  in  the 
North- West  Provinces.  To  a 
soldier  who  is  a  sportsman 
— and  every  soldier  should 
be  a  sportsman  as  well  as  a 
soldier,  for  the  training  of  each 
helps  to  make  the  perfection  of 
both, — Muttra,  with  a  regiment 
that  pulls  together  and  is  a 
happy  family  in  itself,  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  "a  paradise."  The 
ancient  city — one  of  a  cluster 
of  old  and  sacred  cities,  among 
them  the  holy  Brindabun, 
three  miles  off — is  situated  on 
the  river  Jumna,  about  equi- 
distant between  Agra  on  the 
south  and  Delhi  on  the  north, 
while  to  the  north-east  He 
Meerut  and  the  Ganges,  and 
to  the  west  the  native  States 
of  Bhurtpore  and  Ulwur. 
About  a  mile  from  the  city 
of  Muttra  are  the  cantonments 
occupied  by  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment. It  is  only  a  small  sta- 
tion, and  the  civilian  element 
is  limited — the  usual  collectors', 
police,  and  medical  officers' 
bungalows,  with  the  court- 
house and  jail,  comprising, 
with  the  military  portion,  the 
whole  of  the  "cantonments." 
Set  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
plains  of  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, with  their  tracts  of 
jungle  land,  jheels  (lakes),  and 
an  enormous  cultivated  area 
irrigated  from  canals  and  the 
river,  the  country  round  is  the 
home  of  a  very  great  variety  of 
animal  and  bird  life. 

For  six  months  of  the  year, 
from   October    to    March,   the 


climate  is  to  my  mind  as  per- 
fect as  any  in  the  world.  That 
of  Meerut  is  similar,  and  for 
the  soldier  who  cares  for  sport 
there  are  no  other  two  places 
where  he  can  see  so  much 
variety  of  game  and  lead  so 
pleasant  an  existence.  The 
hot  weather,  it  is  true,  is  very 
hot  in  them,  but  not  so  bad  as 
in  many  other  places  in  India 
which  have  not  their  compens- 
ating advantages.  The  trying 
time  of  an  Indian  climate,  as 
every  one  finds  out,  is  after 
the  rains,  for  the  human  body 
can  stand  extremes  of  dry  heat 
much  more  easily  than  those  of 
a  moist,  damp  heat.  The  one 
has  a  bracing,  the  other  an 
enervating  effect.  You  can 
get  sunstroke  under  rather  a 
dull  sky  quite  as  easily  as 
under  a  bright  one;  but  in  a 
country  like  India,  where  due 
precautions  are  taken  in  re- 
spect of  house  and  clothing 
and  one's  whole  manner  of 
living  against  the  trying  cli- 
matic effects,  those  ought  not 
to  suffer  from  them  who  have 
an  ordinary  sound  constitution 
and  take  plenty  of  exercise. 

Of  course  there  is  always 
the  snake  bugbear,  and  some 
people  on  first  going  to  India 
seem  to  expect  to  find  one 
bathing  with  them  every  morn- 
ing, but  during  the  long  time 
I  wandered  all  over  the  country 
and  jungles  I  saw  and  killed 
but  very  few,  and  never  even 
once  met  one  in  my  bath  !  But 
the  idea  gets  hold  of  some 
people,  and  our  doctor,  who 
had  a  wife  and  children  and 
a  very  large  garden  running 
down  to  the  river,  was  so  anx- 
ious about  them  that  he  offered 
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his  mahli  two  rupees  for  every 
snake  he  killed  in  his  garden. 
Needless  to  say  the  mahli  made 
a  pretty  good  haul  of  rupees 
the  first  week,  but  the  snakes 
did  not  seem  to  diminish, 
rather  to  increase,  and  soon 
became  so  expensive  that  he 
had  to  reduce  the  price  to  two 
annas,  and  even  then  the  game 
would  have  gone  on  had  we 
not  chaffed  him  so  that  he 
gave  up  paying  altogether, 
when,  of  course,  the  snakes 
ceased  to  breed  daily.  I  don't 
believe  he  ever  saw  a  live  one. 
That  mahli  must  have  hunted 
a  biggish  bit  of  country,  and 
rfahauffed  a  lot  to  get  hold  of 
as  many  as  he  did. 

Apropos  of  snakes,  I  saw  a 
curious  thing  one  day.  We 
were  coming  up  to  a  jheel,  and 
passed,  standing  by  the  edge 
of  it,  one  of  the  large  black- 
and-white,  red-legged  storks 
common  in  the  country.  It 
was  moving  its  head  and  neck 
up  and  down  in  a  very  curious 
manner,  and  took  no  notice  of 
us.  A  young  fellow  who  had 
only  just  come  out  and  had  never 
seen  one,  asked  me  if  he  should 
shoot  it.  I  said,  "  Oh  no,  poor 
brute,  it's  no  use,"  but  he  said 
his  shikari  told  him  he  would 
eat  it.  He  shot  it,  and  a  man 
dashed  up  and  cut  its  throat, 
— a  custom  practised  by  the 
Mussulmani,  who  profess  to 
eat  nothing  they  have  not 
drawn  blood  from.  I  have 
seen  them  do  this  even  with 
snipe.  A  small  boy  picked  it 
up  by  its  legs  and  swung  it 
over  his  shoulder,  with  its  head 
hanging  down.  We  walked  on 
about  one  hundred  yards  and 
were  standing  still,  the  boy 


having  thrown  the  bird  down, 
when  he  suddenly  shouted  out, 
"  It's  alive,  sir !  "  and  looking 
round  I  saw  its  head  moving. 
I  couldn't  understand  it,  but 
on  looking  closer  found  about 
four  inches  of  the  tail  of  a 
snake  wobbling  out  from  the 
cut  in  the  neck,  and  we  pulled 
out  a  big  live  water -snake 
about  four  feet  long.  This 
accounted  for  the  stork's  queer 
behaviour :  he  had  tried  to 
swallow  the  snake  head  first; 
it  was  too  big  for  him,  and 
he  could  not  get  it  down. 

If  you  have  a  good  mahli 
(gardener)  you  are  saved  much 
trouble,  for  at  most  of  these 
stations  they  are  all  bhai-bunds 
(caste  brothers) ;  and  if  you 
have  set  your  heart  upon  any 
flower  or  vegetable,  and  your 
own  gardener  cannot  produce 
it,  some  other  will !  This  may 
seem  funny  according  to  Eng- 
lish notions,  but  it  is  quite 
understood  in  these  up-country 
stations.  So  with  your  khan- 
samah :  if  you  wish  to  give  a 
dinner  it  is  easily  done,  and 
your  guests  pleased.  I  re- 
member the  first  I  gave,  of 
about  twelve  people :  it  was 
before  I  was  quite  up  to  the 
ropes  or  understood  my  old 
khansamah's  powers,  and  as 
mine  was  a  very  small 
bachelor's  establishment  I  was 
naturally  anxious,  and  gave 
him  many  instructions  as  to 
the  dishes  I  wanted.  Rum 
John  (Ram  Zan)  was  a  dear 
old  man  with  a  white  beard 
and  a  sedate  manner,  who  took 
the  greatest  care  of  me  all  the 
time  I  was  in  India.  On  this 
occasion,  having  listened  re- 
spectfully, without  a  change 
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of  countenance,  he  retired  with 
a  profound  salaam  and  the 
usual  "As  the  Sahib  wishes 
it."  Of  course  guests  always 
bring  their  own  table-servants, 
and  the  host  has  only  to  pro- 
vide meat  and  drink.  We  had 
a  first-class  dinner;  but  as  I 
noticed  very  few  of  the  dishes 
I  had  ordered,  and  one  after 
another  of  my  guests  kept 
saying  "Excellent,"  "My  fav- 
ourite dish,"  "  You  have  a 
very  good  cook ;  my  own 
khansamah  could  not  have 
made  it  better,  and  I  never 
thought  any  one  could  make 
it  as  well  as  he," — I  was  a  bit 
puzzled.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  old  schemer  had  been 
round  to  their  houses  and 
got  each  Sahib's  khansamah 
to  prepare  and  bring  his  own 
master's  favourite  dish.  There 
is  no  being  up  to  the  tricks 
of  any  of  the  large  variety  of 
Indian  servants.  But  they 
are  first-class  fellows,  who  take 
every  care  that  their  own  Sahib 
shall  never  have  any  trouble 
or  dik,  and  though  they 
may  rob  every  one  else,  their 
own  Sahib  is  sacred,  beyond, 
of  course,  the  usual  recognised 
dustoor  (perquisites)  of  the 
country.  However  much  it 
may  be  the  custom  to  abuse 
them  whilst  you  are  out  there, 
you  miss  them  terribly,  and 
sigh  for  them  often  when  the 
country  is  left  behind. 

It  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
great  variety  of  game  to  be 
got  within  easy  distance  of 
one's  house  at  Muttra,  if  I  tell 
you  that  once  I  said  I  would 
give  a  "  Shikar "  dinner  of 
nothing  but  game,  enumerat- 
ing beforehand  the  various 
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kinds  which  I  would  kill  my- 
self  in    one   day,    within    five 
miles    of    my    bungalow.      Of 
course   I   knew  every  inch    of 
the  district  by  heart — in  fact, 
I  knew  every  inch  of  it  within 
a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles, 
and  where  most  of  the  janwar 
were  to  be  found.     I  sent  out 
a  shikari  with  rifle,  gun,  and 
pony     in     one     direction     on 
the    plain,   where    I    knew    I 
could    find    black  -  buck,    par- 
tridge,   &c.,    and   another   one 
down  to  the  ravines  near  the 
river,   and  galloped   from   one 
to   another.      Without   having 
to  make  a  very  long  day,  I  got 
an  even  greater  variety  than 
I    had    mentioned,    my    very 
mixed  bag  consisting  of 
one  black-buck, 
two  chinkara  (ravine  deer), 
three       kulan       (demoiselle 
cranes),  hares,  black   and 
brown     partridges,    duck, 
teal,  snipe,  quail,  and  sand 
grouse. 

The  kulan  was  my  only 
anxiety,  as  they  are  constantly 
moving  to  different  parts,  and 
so  are  very  difficult  to  get,  but 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
and  stalk  a  flock  near  the 
river. 

About  five  miles  from  the 
city  the  river  forms  a  loop, 
the  promontory  so  enclosed 
being  about  a  mile  long  and 
half  -  a  -  mile  across ;  and  the 
half-a-mile  at  the  extreme  end 
of  it  is  covered  with  heavy 
grass  jungle  and  date-palms, — 
a  most  picturesque  spot,  called 
Garaya,  and  full  of  pig.  Many 
a  good  gallop  we  had  out  of  it, 
killing  some  very  heavy  old 
boars.  I  remember  one  day 
seeing  G.  coming  fast  out  of 
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the  cover,  and  jump  a  high  bank 
at  the  same  moment  that  a  big 
boar,  also  going  fast,  was 
sneaking  back  to  the  jungle. 
They  did  not  see  each  other 
until  they  met  on  the  top 
of  the  bank:  G.  rolled  into 
the  field,  the  boar  into  the 
jungle,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
Of  course  whilst  pig-sticking 
many  nasty  accidents  and 
serious  falls  must  occur,  but 
whilst  we  were  at  Muttra  we 
only  had  one  fatal  accident. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
hot  weather,  and  some  eight 
or  ten  of  us  were  camping 
out  about  twenty  miles  from 
Muttra  for  a  couple  of  days' 
pig-sticking.  We  had  beaten 
a  small  square  jungle  at  Maha- 
bun,  in  which  lived  a  mighty 
old  boar  whom  we  could  never 
induce  to  "  quit."  It  was  only 
a  small  place  but  very  thick, 
and  though  he  would  some- 
times just  show  himself  out- 
side, and  we  often  saw  him  in 
the  jungle,  he  would  never 
leave  it,  but  always  broke 
back  through  the  beaters  and 
elephants,  occasionally  cutting 
a  beater.  He  was  a  very  large, 
heavy  boar,  with  grand  tushes, 
and  we  were  mad  to  get  him, 
but  never  succeeded,  though  we 
tried  hard — in  fact,  he  beat 
us  for  four  years.  We  even 
peppered  him  with  small  shot 
from  the  elephants,  and  hurled 
bombs  at  him,  but  he  was  too 
'cute  to  leave  the  jungle.  We 
saw  him  the  morning  I  speak 
of,  but  another  good  pig  going 
away,  Gough,  Startin,  and  I 
went  in  pursuit,  and  after  a 
good  gallop  killed  it.  When 
we  got  back  to  the  jungle  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  away 


after  pig,  and  in  the  far  dis- 
tance through  our  glasses  we 
could  see  five  of  them  evidently 
hunting  a  pig  in  a  dal  field. 
The  dal  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  six  feet,  with  a  strong, 
thick  stalk,  and  is  planted 
pretty  close,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  follow  a  pig  or  even 
ride  through  it.  We  could 
just  see  their  shoulders  above 
the  dal  as  they  twisted  and 
turned.  Gough  and  Startin 
dashed  off  to  join  them ;  but  I 
shouted  to  them  that  there  were 
too  many  there  already,  and 
they  had  better  stop  and  see 
if  the  old  boar  might  possibly 
try  to  sneak  away  when  all 
was  quiet.  Gough  heard  me 
and  stopped,  but  unfortunately 
Startin,  who  was  very  deaf, 
did  not,  and  went  on.  I  saw 
him  join  the  others,  and 
a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
through  my  glasses,  observed 
two  men  go  down  close  to 
one  another  and  the  others  get 
away  at  the  far  end  of  the 
field,  evidently  after  pig.  I 
did  not  see  the  two  men  get 
up,  and  I  don't  know  why  I 
said — 

"Gough,  I'm  sure  there's 
been  an  accident ! " 

"Nonsense,"  he  replied  (as 
we  did  not  think  much  of  a 
man  falling  in  that  ground). 
But  I  said — 

"  No ;  I  feel  convinced  some- 
thing's wrong."  And  jumping 
on  my  horse,  I  galloped  off 
towards  the  place.  When  I 
got  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  field  I  met  Rose, 
who  said — 

"  Startin  is  speared,  and  I'm 
going  to  try  and  find  some 
water." 
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I  went  on,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  field  came  across  the 
two  men  sitting  on  the  ground, 
with  Star  tin  lying  against  the 
other's  shoulder.  It  seems  they 
had  collided,  and  both  horses 
fell,  and  they  both  were  in  a 
dazed  state  from  the  fall  and 
hardly  knew  what  they  were 
doing,  and  Star  tin  was  gasp- 
ing for  breath. 

I  tore  off  his  shirt  and  found 
the  spear  had  gone  into  his 
neck  on  the  left  side  and  down- 
wards, and  I  saw  a  lump  at 
the  back  of  the  right  shoulder- 
blade. 

All  he  said  was,  "Oh!  the 
spear,  take  it  out.  For  God's 
sake,  take  it  out,  I  shall  choke." 
I  whipped  out  my  lancet 
and  opened  the  lump  at  the 
back,  which  seemed  to  relieve 
him,  but  the  spear  -  head  was 
not  there.  I  found  it  after- 
wards broken  off  from  the 
shaft,  some  yards  away,  twisted 
and  bent.  W.  of  the  Civil 
Service,  who  was  out  with  us, 
had  his  camp  about  three  miles 
off,  and  kindly  sent  for  a  tent 
which  we  pitched  over  him ; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done,  as  the  spear  had  touched 
the  top  of  both  lungs,  which 
gradually  suffused  with  blood, 
and  were  relieved  every  two  or 
three  hours  by  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing. He  gradually  got  weaker, 
though  he  slept  quite  peacefully 
between  the  fits,  and  about 
twelve  that  night  (the  accident 
having  happened  about  twelve 
in  the  day),  with  his  hand  in 
mine,  apparently  asleep,  he 
gave  three  deep  breaths  and 
was  gone. 

Poor   chap,   he  was   a  good 
plucked   'un, — he    never    com- 


plained, spoke  quite  distinctly 
and  cheerfully  all  the  time, 
and  I  only  once  heard  him 
murmur,  "  My  God,  I  can't 
stand  this." 

I  was  with  him  from  the 
time  it  happened  till  he  died; 
he  would  not  let  me  leave  him, 
or  leave  go  of  my  hand.  He 
was  adjutant  of  the  regiment 
at  the  time,  and  beloved  and 
regretted  equally  by  officers 
and  men.  A  first-rate  soldier 
and  sportsman  all  round.  As 
hard  as  they  make  'em,  and 
about  the  best  No.  1  at  polo 
I  ever  saw.  He  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  regiment,  who  put 
up  a  handsome  stained -glass 
east  window  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  at  Muttra. 

But  to  return  to  brighter  sub- 
jects. Among  the  many  amus- 
ing episodes  I  had  after  pig, 
one  is  vividly  impressed  on  my 
memory.  We  (the  officers) 
used  often  to  take  some  of  the 
N.C.O.'s  of  the  regiment  out 
with  us  for  a  day  after  pig. 
Many  of  them  had  very  good 
horses  of  their  own,  or  if  not 
we  mounted  them,  and  they 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  outing. 
We  had  a  very  hard-riding  ex- 
cellent regimental  sergeant- 
major  in  the  regiment  at  that 
time,  who  had  never  killed  a  pig, 
and  I  was  keen  that  he  should, 
so  took  him  under  my  wing. 
We  were  beating  "  Jyt,"  a  fav- 
ourite jungle  which  always  held 
pig,  and  which  was  only  about 
1J  mile  from  another  jungle 
called  "Maat,"  so  you  had  "to 
ride  "  to  get  your  pig  before  he 
could  get  home.  The  regi- 
mental sergeant-major  and  I 
were  posted  just  inside  the 
jungle,  when  as  soon  as  the 
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honk  (beat)  began  we  saw  a 
really  good  old  boar  come 
sneaking  quietly  out  close  to 
us  and  look  cautiously  round. 
The  regimental  sergeant-major 
was  mad  to  go  for  him,  and  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing him.  Of  course,  if  we  had 
moved  and  piggy  got  a  glimpse 
of  us  he  would  have  been  back 
into  the  jungle  like  a  shot,  and 
probably  never  have  left  it 
again.  Seeing  no  one,  the  pig 
walked  leisurely  out  till  he 
thought  he  had  a  good  start, 
and  then  headed  off  at  a  trot 
for  the  open.  When  he  got 
well  away,  "Ride  him,  ser- 
geant-major," I  shouted,  and 
away  we  went.  It  was  very 
good  going,  and  the  sergeant- 
major,  sticking  his  heels  in, 
went  all  he  knew ;  but  we  did 
not  get  up  to  the  pig  till  he 
was  nearing  the  other  jungle. 
"  Ride  him  ! "  I  shouted,  "  Ride 
him!"  He  did  his  best,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  horse  under- 
stood the  game,  and  when  he 
closed,  piggy  was  too  quick  for 
him  and  jinked.  Again  we 
were  on  him,  I  lying  behind 
and  cheering  on  the  sergeant- 
major.  This  time  piggy 
whipped  round  and  charged, 
but  the  sergeant  -  major  not 
being  up  to  the  game  drove 
at  him  with  his  spear,  missed 
him !  and  piggy  fortunately 
missing  his  horse,  was  away 
again  with  his  head  straight 
for  his  cover.  Seeing  he  would 
gain  it,  I  raced  up  alongside 
of  him  and  speared  him  pur- 
posely in  the  hind  -  quarters, 
rolling  him  over.  On  his 
legs  in  a  second,  he  was 
away  again,  and  I  fell  back, 
cheering  on  the  sergeant- 
major.  Twice  he  got  alongside 


and  got  his  spear  into  him,  but 
without  effect.  By  then  we 
were  close  to  the  jungle,  a 
narrow  road  with  low  mud 
banks  on  either  side  between 
us  and  it.  "  Kill  him,  or  he'll 
beat  you  !  "  I  shouted.  They 
slithered  in  and  out  of  the 
road  into  the  jungle,  pig,  man, 
and  horse  "  all  out,"  and  head- 
first into  a  dense  mass  of 
brambles  and  thorns  surround- 
ing a  big  tree.  Piggy  dis- 
appeared into  it,  but  the 
sergeant  -  major,  who  was 
leaning  well  over  his  horse's 
neck  trying  in  the  most  feeble 
way  to  reach  the  pig,  was 
brought  up  all  standing  in  the 
bushes.  I  saw  him  thrown 
back  in  his  saddle,  and  sway 
as  if  falling.  Ranging  along- 
side, I  put  my  arm  round  him, 
and  he  fell  back  against  my 
shoulder,  both  on  our  horses. 
His  face  was  as  white  as  a 
sheet  and  pouring  with  blood. 
His  reins  and  spear  had  dropped 
from  his  hands,  which  were 
clasped  over  his  side,  and  he 
could  not  speak.  "  What's  the 
matter  ?  "  I  said.  Catching  his 
breath  he  muttered,  "  The  head 
of  the  spear."  Having  poor 
Startin's  death  in  my  mind,  I 
was  really  frightened.  "  Good 
God  !  "  I  said,  "  what  is  it  ?"  and 
he  mumbled  out,  "I  meant  to 
say  the  butt,"  and  straightened 
himself  in  his  saddle.  I'm 
afraid  I  said  "  D— n  you."  He 
had  floundered  into  the  bushes 
which  had  torn  his  face,  and 
leaning  well  forward,  with  his 
spear  held  at  the  extreme  end, 
the  point  had  struck  the  tree, 
and  the  butt  with  its  small 
leaden  end  had  caught  him  in 
the  side  and  knocked  all  the 
wind  out  of  him.  It  was  really 
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very  funny,  and  the  relief  to 
me  was  so  great  that  I  jumped 
off  my  horse  and  literally  rolled 
on  the  ground  with  laughter. 
We  searched  the  bushes,  and 
though  I  thought  the  pig 
would  not  have  got  another 
ten  yards,  we  never  saw  that 
pig  again.  I  was  very  sorry 
we  did  not  get  him,  as  I  hate 
losing  a  wounded  animal,  and 
never  until  it  is  useless  give 
up  searching  for  one. 

One  of  my  brother  officers, 
Donjy  Bulkeley,  got  marked 
by  Master  Piggy  once.  Two 
fellows  were  after  a  pig  they 
had  wounded  among  some  low 
bushes  near  the  river,  while 
Donjy  and  I  were  riding  to- 
gether looking  out  for  another. 
They  turned  and  came  back 
towards  us,  and  he,  going  to 
meet  them,  met  piggy  coming 
round  a  bush.  Of  course  the 
pig  charged  straight  for  him 
in  a  second.  Donjy  got  his 
spear  into  him,  but  his  horse, 
instead  of  jumping  over  him, 
reared,  and  what  between  the 
rush  of  the  pig  on  the  spear 
and  the  horse  standing  straight 
up,  Donjy  slid  quietly  down 
over  his  horse's  tail  on  to  his 
back,  with  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders in  a  thorn -bush.  Piggy 
was  not  going  to  lose  such  an 
opportunity,  and  with  a  "  woof, 
woof,"  was  into  him.  Donjy 
on  his  back,  with  his  head  in 
the  bush,  unable  to  move  or  see 
him,  kicked  out  furiously  and 
"holloaed  blue  murder."  For- 
tunately for  him,  David  Airlie, 
who  was  close  behind  the  pig, 
rolled  him  over  before  he  could 
do  much  damage,  and  we  pulled 
Donjy  out  of  his  bush.  He  had 
the  right-angle  cut  from  piggy's 
tush  in  the  back  of  his  thigh, 


which  we  had  to  sew  up,  as 
well  as  to  pull  thorns  out  of 
his  head  and  shoulders.  It 
was  all  done  in  a  second, 
and,  though  our  laughter,  long 
and  loud,  made  poor  Donjy 
very  angry,  it  really  was  a 
very  ludicrous  sight.  A  boar, 
when  he  gets  his  charge  home, 
turns  his  head  a  little  to  one 
side,  and  with  his  tush,  whose 
edge  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor, 
makes  a  horizontal  drive,  and 
then  with  a  twist  cuts  up, 
making  a  rectangular  cut, 
comme  $a  J. 

On  one  occasion  I  saw  a 
lovely  set  of  somersaults,  like 
three  acrobats  on  the  stage. 
I  was  out  with  a  friend,  a 
novice  at  the  game,  and  had 
told  him  all  I  knew  and 
given  him  all  ^the  hints  I 
could,  and  he  was  very  keen. 
We  got  away,  he  and  I  alone, 
after  a  big  boar,  which  took 
us  into  a  thin  tree -jungle, 
where  we  could  not  well 
get  up  to  him.  Seeing  that 
piggy  was  looking  very  sulky 
and  wicked  and  did  not 
mean  to  go  much  farther 
without  a  row,  I  cautioned  S. 
to  look  out,  telling  him  to  lie 
quietly  behind  the  pig,  and  a 
bit  on  his  left,  and  that  prob- 
ably as  soon  as  we  got  to  open 
ground  the  boar  would  charge. 
What  I  expected  happened. 
Piggy  suddenly  whipped  round 
and  charged.  S.  did  very  well, 
and  got  a  good  spear  into  his 
shoulder;  but  either  he  had 
not  turned  his  horse  quite 
enough,  or  had  not  got  enough 
pace  on  to  meet  the  charge,  and 
the  pig,  getting  between  the 
horse's  legs,  turned  a  somer- 
sault to  the  left,  the  horse  turned 
a  complete  somersault  forward 
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on  to  his  back,  and  S.  did  the 
same  thing  to  the  right — all 
at  the  same  moment.  Nobody 
was  hurt  save  the  pig ;  all  were 
on  their  legs  in  a  second,  and 
piggy,  staggering  but  un- 
daunted, made  straight  for  S., 
who  stood  facing  him,  and  was 
close  on  him  when  I  rolled  him 
over.  We  picked  up  S.'s  spear 
in  three  pieces.  S.  was  greatly 
pleased.  It  was  his  first  boar, 
a  big  one  with  fine  tushes,  and, 
as  he  said,  he  got  a  little  bit 
of  experience  thrown  in. 

I  have  killed  pig  both  during 
and  after  the  rains,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  do  so,  as  the 
country  then  is  rotten  and  up 
to  your  horse's  hocks,  and  pig 
will  run  along  the  irrigation 
banks  and  get  from  one  big 
crop  into  another.  It  is  also 
very  hard  on  your  horse,  and 
it  is  useless  going  after  any- 
thing but  a  very  large  heavy 
boar,  and  then  you  have  regu- 
larly to  hunt  him  and  drive 
him  from  field  to  field.  The 
fields  are  irrigated  by  banks  and 
water-courses,  and  the  natives 
are  very  clever  in  leading  the 
water  along  the  tops  of  the 
banks  in  little  channels,  and 
turning  it  off  into  the  field 
as  required.  Some  of  these 
banks  are  five  and  six  feet 
high,  and  broad  at  the  top. 

One  day  we  had  managed, 
after  a  long  hunt  among  the 
crops,  to  wound  badly  a  very 
heavy  boar,  which,  coming 
along  the  top  of  one  of  these 
banks,  met  the  "Chicken" 
with  me  just  behind  him  com- 
ing from  the  opposite  direction. 
Piggy  of  course  charged,  and 
it  was  an  awkward  position, 
as  neither  the  boar  nor  the 
Chicken  could  swerve  off  the 


direct  line,  and  all  the  unfor- 
tunate Chicken  could  do  was 
to  lean  forward  over  his  horse's 
shoulder  and  feebly  stick  out 
his  spear  in  front  of  him. 
This  caught  the  pig  some- 
where about  the  shoulder,  but 
did  not  quite  stop  him,  and  he 
got  right  home  and  tangled 
up  between  the  horse's  forelegs. 
Down  went  the  pig  on  the  top 
of  the  bank,  head  first  into  the 
deep  mud  below,  Chicken  and  his 
horse  doing  ditto  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  It  was  a  lovely  sight, 
and  Chicken  was  delighted  (as 
all  who  knew  him  will  readily 
understand),  for  he  dearly  loved 
what  he  called  "an  episode," 
and  he  got  his  episode,  his  pig, 
and  a  very  fine  pair  of  tushes, 
and  his  horse  luckily  was  not 
cut,  nor  was  he  injured. 

I  have  seen  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  black-buck  in  herds 
of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  :  as 
a  rule,  however,  they  are  found 
in  herds  of  about  twenty, 
generally  with  one  patriarch 
buck  and  two  or  three  younger 
ones.  The  master  bucks,  or  the 
old  solitary  bucks,  are  very 
beautiful  animals,  with  their 
glossy  black  backs,  white 
bellies,  and  long  spiral  horns, 
walking  about  with  a  swagger- 
ing strut,  as  if  the  ground 
were  not  good  enough  for  them 
to  tread  on.  But  they  can 
travel,  too,  and  it  is  considered 
a  very  big  feat  for  a  single 
greyhound  to  run  one  down. 
Their  vitality  is  very  great. 
After  I  had  killed  a  few, 
unless  it  was  a  very  big  head, 
I  never  cared  to  shoot  at  one 
standing  still,  and  always  from 
the  shoulder,  standing  up,  and 
many  have  I  dropped  with  a 
quick  second  barrel ;  but  to  get 
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up  to  them  and  make  a  good 
galloping  shot  is  exciting. 

You  can  usually  get  within 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  them 
on  the  open  plain  without 
much  trouble,  unless  you  try 
to  stalk  them,  a  mistake  which 
a  great  many  men  commit.  I 
used  to  ride  a  pony,  my  syce 
walking  on  the  far  side  from 
the  deer,  and  circling  round 
them,  close  in  gradually  at  a 
walk,  never  stopping  or  look- 
ing towards  them,  until  when 
we  were  within  about  130 
yards  of  them  they  began 
to  get  anxious.  One  soon  got 
to  know  when  they  meant 
moving.  At  that  moment  I 
used  to  slip  my  leg  quietly  over 
the  pony  and  drop  on  to  my 
feet,  the  syce  leading  on  the 
pony  without  stopping.  There 
was  time  then,  if  it  was  wanted, 
for  a  standing  shot  before  they 
moved,  but  I  used  to  make 
them  move,  and  get  a  galloping 
shot  for  practice;  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  soon  you 
manage  to  shoot  with  a  rifle 
(if  it  fits  you  properly)  at  a 
moving  object  quite  as  easily 
as  with  a  shot-gun,  and  how 
useful  it  is  with  big  game  to 
be  able  to  do  so.  If  you  begin 
crawling  about  and  trying  to 
stalk  black-buck,  the  chances 
are  that  some  wily  old  doe  who 
is  out  on  sentry-go  will  spot 
you  and  give  the  alarm,  when 
off  they  go !  Whereas  they  are 
so  accustomed  to  the  natives 
moving  about  in  the  fields, 
walking  or,  if  riding,  riding 
always  at  a  walking  pace,  that 
they  really  take  very  little 
notice  of  you  if  you  do  the 
same.  Stop,  or  hurry  your 
pace,  and  they  at  once  become 
suspicious.  I  would  recom- 


mend the  method  I  have  de- 
scribed to  all  young  sportsmen 
as  the  easiest  way  of  getting  at 
black-buck. 

Round  Muttra,  as  generally 
throughout  India,  are  many 
large  tanks,  which  often  being 
overgrown  with  aquatic  plants 
and  vegetation  are  most 
dangerous  to  the  foolhardy 
sportsman  who  tries  to  swim 
in  them  to  retrieve  a  duck  or 
other  bird  be  may  have  shot, 
as  the  growth  is  very  holding 
(and  clinging),  and  there  have 
been  instances  known  of  men 
having  been  drowned  whilst 
trying  to  do  so,  and  many  a 
man  who  has  tried  it  has 
thanked  his  stars  when  he 
got  safely  out. 

Tent  life  on  the  plains  in 
India  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  comfort  and 
luxury,  if  you  are  up  to  the 
ropes  and  have  your  servants 
properly  trained.  Servants  in 
India  quickly  drop  into  your 
ways,  and  know  exactly  what 
you  wish  done,  and  how  to  do 
it.  They  have  your  tent  and 
its  appointments,  that  is  to 
say,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  baths, 
&c.,  always  ready.  Your  bearer 
knows  exactly  what  kit,  your 
shikari  what  weapons  you  want, 
and  woe  betide  your  kidmutgar 
if  he  does  not  have  everything 
you  may  happen  to  ask  for  in 
the  way  of  eatables  and  drink- 
ables. Your  syces  with  your 
ponies  understand  their  work ; 
and  if  you  intend  going  out 
ten  or  twenty  miles  to  shoot 
or  pigstick,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  tell  your  bearer  that  you 
require  your  tent  pitched  at  such 
and  such  a  spot  at  a  given  hour 
on  the  following  day,  and  that 
you  will  be  out  probably  for 
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such  and  such  a  time.  You 
tell  your  head  syce  what  ponies 
you  wish  laid  out  as  a  dak 
(change)  on  the  road,  and  what 
horses  in  camp,  and  in  a  few 
hours  they  are  off,  travelling 
through  the  night,  and  you 
find  your  tents  pitched  and 
everything  you  can  possibly 
require  or  desire  ready  waiting 
for  you  the  next  day  when  you 
get  to  the  end  of  your  stage. 
Any  amount  of  transport  is 
available,  such  as  bullock-carts 
and  camels,  at  a  very  small 
cost.  The  villagers  are  de- 
lighted to  sell  you  anything 
in  the  way  of  eggs,  fowls,  and 
vegetables  that  they  may  have, 
and  to  tell  you  where  the  game 
is,  and  they  will  eome  and  beat 
for  you  at  the  rate  of  four  to 
six  annas  (about  4d.)  a-day, — 
and  first-class  beaters  they  are 
too,  who  with  one  or  two  good 
headmen  to  look  after  them 
will  keep  a  most  excellent  line. 
They  are  very  plucky  with  pig, 
and  often  get  cut,  but  then 
they  are  very  keen  to  get  pig 
killed,  as  they  do  much  damage 
to  their  crops.  I  remember  the 
delight  and  gratitude  which 
hailed  me  when  I  one  day 
killed  an  old  boar  out  of  a  ripe 
sugar-cane  cate,  which  he  had 
taken  possession  of  close  to  a 
village,  and  would  allow  no 
one  to  go  near,  so  that  the 
natives  dare  not  go  in  to  cut 
it.  Twenty  or  thirty  miles  is 
no  journey  for  the  sportsman 
himself,  since  you  lay  a  dak  of 
ponies  every  four  or  five  miles, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  stage 
find  a  syce  waiting  with  his 
pony  saddled  and  bridled.  At 
the  comfortable  hand  -  canter 
with  a  loose  rein,  which  all 
these  ponies  very  soon  fall  into 


the  way  of,  you  feel  no  fatigue, 
and  the  miles  are  quickly  left 
behind  you.  Twenty  miles  to 
breakfast  and  back  again  after 
dinner  for  a  day's  sport  is 
nothing,  and  one  often  does 
much  more. 

Many  regiments  try  keeping 
hounds  at  Muttra  to  hunt 
jackals,  but  the  climate  and 
country  do  not  lend  themselves 
well  to  that  sport.  Hounds 
cannot  be  kept  down  in  the 
plains  in  the  hot  weather,  but 
have  to  be  sent  up  to  the  hills, 
and  even  then  a  good  many 
are  probably  lost.  In  spite  of  a 
long  cold  weather,  the  country 
is  hard  and  dry,  and  carries 
little  or  no  scent,  except  for  a 
short  time  in  the  very  early 
morning.  The  jackal  himself 
is  unsatisfactory  also,  for  with 
so  many  crops  about  he  is  able 
to  go  skulking  along  from  one 
to  another,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  he  gives  very  much  of  a 
gallop.  But  very  delightful  is 
the  fresh  feeling  of  the  early 
morning  in  the  cold  weather, 
and  delightful  also  the  cry  of 
the  hounds,  though  at  the 
time  this  makes  you  long  to  be 
back  amongst  the  green  pas- 
tures of  England  with  your 
cheery  pals  there,  and  "five- 
and  -  twenty  couple  "  racing 
over  a  well  -  fenced  grass 
country  on  the  line  of  a  gal- 
lant fox  with  nothing  to  hold 
him  for  miles. 

Now  and  then  you  come 
across  a  wolf,  but  if  he  chooses 
he  can  run  you  out  of  scent. 
Though  there  are  very  few 
wolves  round  Muttra  there  are 
a  good  many  about  Agra,  and 
at  times  they  carry  off  some  of 
the  small  native  children.  By 
most  no  doubt  the  familiar 
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story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  is 
regarded  as  simply  a  legend, 
but  I  saw  once  in  the  Mission 
House  at  Agra  a  boy,  appar- 
ently about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  rescued 
from  wolves.  I  was  informed 
that  he  had  been  dug  out  of 
an  earth,  where  he  was  found 
with  some  young  cubs.  It  was 
believed  that  he  was  about 
three  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  had  been  carried  off  when 
a  little  baby.  At  the  time  of 
his  discovery  he  was  going 
about  on  all -fours  and  could 
only  utter  some  guttural 
sounds ;  his  body  was  covered 
with  hair.  The  kind  mission- 
aries had  had  him  about  ten 
years  when  I  saw  him,  and  he 
was  then  walking  upright  and 
had  no  very  great  growth  of 
hair  on  his  body;  but  he  was 
unable  to  speak  more  than  a 
very  few  words,  and  these  in- 
distinctly, although  he  seemed 
sufficiently  acute  to  know  what 
everything  was  and  what  he 
wanted,  and  had,  so  the  mis- 
sionaries told  me,  no  savage 
instinct  left  in  him.  He  seemed 
very  pleased  with  and  puffed 
away  at  a  cigar,  and  tapped 
his  chest  and  tried  to  express 
his  wish  for  more.  I  believe 
the  story  of  his  discovery  to 
have  been  quite  true;  the  facts 
seemed  well  authenticated  and 
were  widely  known.  He  went 
by  the  name  of  the  "Wolf- 
boy." 

All  round  Muttra  shooting 
with  a  scatter-gun  is  varied 
and  good.  The  numerous 
jheels  hold  duck  and  snipe  at 
the  proper  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  very  fair  bags  can  be 
made,  though,  of  course,  not 
comparable  with  those  in  many 


other  parts  of  India.  A  couple 
of  guns  can  easily  get  a  mixed 
bag  of  forty  or  fifty  duck  and 
as  many  couple  of  snipe  or 
more.  It  may  also  include 
some  black  partridge,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  its 
species  —  an  old  cock  in  full 
plumage  .being  a  wonderfully 
handsome  bird.  Another  bird 
of  peculiarly  beautiful  plum- 
age is  the  green  pigeon,  which 
I  recommend  no  one  to  neglect 
who  is  fond  of  an  excellent 
dish.  The  kulan,  too,  or 
demoiselle  cranes,  are  lovely 
birds,  with  their  soft  grey 
plumage  and  wonderful  col- 
oured eyes,  and  are  found  in 
great  numbers  all  up  the 
river  Jumna.  But  they  are 
most  wary  and  difficult  to 
stalk, — far  more  so  than  an 
old  black  -  buck,  —  and  stalk 
them  you  must  with  very 
great  care.  The  duck  are 
in  very  great  variety,  and 
often  I  have  found  a  dozen 
or  more  different  specimens 
in  my  bag  ;  but  I  do  not 
remember  ever  killing  any 
mallard  round  Muttra,  though 
I  have  shot  them  in  great 
numbers  in  the  north  of 
the  Punjab  and  Afghanistan. 
There  are  also  many  different 
varieties  of  geese,  the  hand- 
somest of  them  perhaps  the 
nukta  goose,  who  only  appears 
during  the  rains.  The  familiar 
old  grey  goose  is  plentiful,  but 
as  hard  and  tough  and  un- 
eatable, and  as  little  worth 
shooting,  as  at  home.  The 
teal  are  most  excellent  eating 
— better  than  the  duck ;  and 
no  better  snipe  can  be  killed 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  India  the  migrations   of 
birds   are    particularly  notice- 
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able,  as  in  the  autumn  you  hear 
all  the  big  birds,  as  well  as  see 
them,  passing  up  in  enormous 
flocks  from  the  south  away 
towards  the  north,  and  back 
again  in  the  spring  on  their 
southward  journey.  All  these 
birds  travel  every  year  at  their 
own  times  almost  to  the  day. 
About  the  20th  of  October  we 
begin  to  say,  "We  ought  to 
hear  the  kulan  :  they'll  be  here 
in  a  day  or  two."  Sure  enough, 
before  the  24th  is  passed  you 
almost  certainly  hear  their 
familiar  cry  high  away  in  the 
blue,  though  you  will  not  be 
able  to  see  them.  Then  you 
stand  and  gaze  and  gaze,  and 
probably  take  your  glasses, 
and  there  away  beyond  the 
limit  of  human  sight  almost 
you  will  see  minute  specks  in 
great  numbers  passing  over  to 
the  north,  and  you  know  that 
the  flight  of  the  larger  birds 
has  begun.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  smaller  ones.  You 
know  that  the  snipe  will  arrive 
in  lower  India  early  in  Septem- 
ber, and  gradually  find  their 
way  up  north  until  at  last, 
about  the  beginning  of  October, 
you  tell  your  shikaris  to  go  off 
to  certain  j  heels  and  see  if 
the  snipe  are  in.  Every  year, 
almost  to  the  same  day,  they 
will  come  back  with  a  pleased 
expression  on  their  faces  and 
say  :  "  Sahib,  the  snipe  are  in, 
and  some  duck  about " ;  and  on 
almost  the  same  day  annually 
away  the  birds  go  off  back  to 
the  south  again.  So  with  their 
daily  habits :  when  waiting  at 
dusk  for  flight  shooting,  though 
you  can  hardly  distinguish 
them,  you  will  hear  the  smaller 
birds  coming  in  to  their  feed- 
ing-grounds, and  the  "tweet, 


tweet "  of  the  snipe,  and  you 
say  to  yourself,  "Well,  the 
duck  will  be  here  in  another 
twenty  minutes."  Sure  enough, 
within  that  time  you  will  hear 
the  whistling  swish  of  their 
wings  as  they  begin  to  pass 
over  your  head.  In  our  little 
outings  to  N"oh  Jheel,  I  think 
one  of  the  things  which  inter- 
ested us  most,  ladies  and  all, 
was  watching  the  incomings 
and  outgoings  of  the  different 
birds,  for  Noh  Jheel  was  a 
very  favourite  resort  for  an 
immense  variety  of  wild  fowl 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  early 
morning,  half  an  hour  before 
daylight,  this  enormous  con- 
course of  birds  could  be  heard 
beginning  to  wake  up  and  talk 
to  one  another,  —  a  regular 
Babel  of  sound  below  you. 
Then,  just  as  dawn  is  appear- 
ing, they  begin  to  move:  first 
will  come  one  kind,  then  an- 
other, each  in  their  little 
separate  flocks  making  off  to 
their  daily  haunts  in  different 
parts.  Very  often  flights  of 
cranes,  geese,  and  duck  passed 
low  within  shot,  close  over  our 
tents,  when  a  fusilade  would 
begin  for  a  few  minutes  as  we 
tumbled  off  our  charpoys  (the 
portable  bed  used  in  India)  in 
pyjamas  and  slippers ;  then 
when  dressed  we  sallied  forth 
in  different  directions,  some 
down  to  the  jheel  to  return 
with  a  nice  mixed  bag  of  duck 
and  snipe,  others  out  into  the 
country  or  towards  the  river 
to  bring  back  a  buck  or  a 
chinkara. 

By  the  time  we  returned, 
the  lazy  ones,  if  there  were 
any,  had  filtered  quietly  up 
and  were  ready  for  breakfast, 
and  after  a  tub  and  a  change 
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into  breeches  and  boots  we 
would  join  them,  to  find  large 
dishes  of  duck,  teal,  and  snipe, 
fat  and  beautifully  cooked, 
waiting  for  us.  Then  after 
having  sent  on  the  two  or 
three  elephants  which  we  al- 
ways had  with  us,  together 
with  our  horses  and  spears, 
we  jumped  on  to  our  ponies, 
standing  ready  at  our  tents, 
and  with  pipes  in  mouths, 
broke  at  once  into  a  lazy  hand- 
canter,  without  a  care  in  the 
world  and  with  a  feeling  of 
intense  enjoyment,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  jheel  to  join  the 
beaters  waiting  for  us  there. 
After  some  rare  good  sport 
with  pig  and  a  cheery  lunch 
we  would  be  back  again  in 
time  to  hear  the  different  birds 
returning ;  and  during  dinner 
could  hear  them  all  away  in 
the  jheel  below  saying  good- 
night to  one  another.  Then, 
after  a  long  smoke  in  a  loung- 
ing chair  under  the  stars  and 
some  cheery  chaff,  we  slipped 
off  as  we  felt  inclined  to  our 
tents,  with  the  prospect  of 
similar  good  sport  the  next  day. 
The  Jumna,  like  all  Indian 
rivers,  is  full  of  crocodiles,  both 
of  the  short-  and  long-nosed 
descriptions.  The  short-nosed 
one  grows  to  a  large  size,  very 
heavy,  and  has  the  character 
and  credit  of  killing  a  good 
many  of  the  natives  on  the 
banks.  The  long-nosed  mugger 
is  supposed  to  be  a  fish-eater; 
but  they  tell  stories  of  many 
misdeeds  on  his  part  also,  and 
I  have  myself  found  native 
ornaments,  such  as  bangles, 
&c.,  inside  both  species. 


A  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
out  in  India  for  a  trip  and 
stopping  with  me,  made  two 
very  good  shots  one  morning, 
dropping  a  little  chinkara  at 
about  two  hundred  yards 
with  one  barrel  and  a  short- 
nosed  mugger  with  the  other. 
I  was  close  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  when  he  killed  the  buck, 
and  saw  one  of  these  big, 
short-nosed  muggers  on  the 
opposite  bank  and  called  to 
him.  It  was  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  yards  off,  and  he 
said,  "Whereabouts  am  I  to 
shoot  him  ?  "  They  are  most 
difficult  to  kill  dead,  and  if  only 
wounded  slip  into  the  water 
and  are  seldom  recovered.  I 
said,  "Well,  I've  hit  a  good 
many  without  killing  or  getting 
them;  try  and  take  him  through 
the  neck,  and  if  you  catch  the 
vertebrae  he  probably  won't 
move."  The  mugger  responded 
to  his  shot  with  a  convulsive 
movement,  and  never  stirred. 
The  bullet  took  him  right 
through  the  neck.  We  got 
about  a  dozen  niggers  with 
ropes  to  try  and  pull  him  up 
the  small  sloping  bank,  but 
they  could  not  do  it.  He  was 
so  heavy  that  we  had  to  get 
an  elephant  to  haul  him  out. 

Within  less  than  100  miles 
of  Muttra — no  distance  in  India 
— you  can  get  to  the  big  jungles 
of  Bhurtpore  and  the  low  hills 
in  Ulwur,  where  we  killed 
many  tigers,  leopards,  sam- 
bhur,  &c.,  as  both  the  Mahara- 
jahs  were  more  than  kind  in  not 
only  giving  us  leave  to  shoot, 
but  in  helping  to  show  us  sport. 
T.  A.  ST  QUINTIN. 
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THE    WORKING    MAN'S    VOTE. 
BY  A  WORKMAN. 

LONDON,  January  1910. 

IT  has  been  the  writer's  busi-  turies  this  class  has  been 
ness  to  spend  the  best  part  of  the  engaged  in  the  building  of 
past  month  among  the  working  the  British  Empire.  In  the 
men  of  North  and  North-East  establishment  of  this  magnifi- 
London.  Although  the  condi-  cent  edifice  the  nation  uncon- 
tions  existing  in  the  Metropolis  sciously  divided  itself  into  two 
differ  in  some  degree  from  classes,  —  the  Master  -  masons 
those  in  the  smaller  commercial  and  the  Workmen.  Grudg- 
towns  and  rural  districts,  yet  ingly  the  master  -  masons 
the  underlying  principles  of  extended  the  advantages  of 
progress  are  the  same  in  town  education  to  the  workmen, 
and  village.  Therefore  an  im-  They  gave  education  without 
pression  of  the  evolution  of  discipline.  They  failed  to 
the  working  man  formed  in  the  realise  that  education  thrown 
Metropolis  may  be  taken  as  broadcast  upon  virgin  soil, 
fairly  representative  of  the  unless  husbanded  with  care, 
class  movement  throughout  must  produce  a  coarse  and 
the  country.  It  is  the  extent  tangled  growth.  The  middle 
and  character  of  this  move-  classes,  disciplined  in  their 
ment  that  the  Unionists  have  schools,  anxious  to  associate 
failed  to  appreciate.  The  themselves  with  the  now  tra- 
people  of  this  country,  and  ditional  feudal  trusts,  took  no 
more  especially  the  working  heed  of  the  wild  devouring 
people  of  the  large  industrial  growth  taking  place  in  the 
towns,  have  become  totally  un-  Board  Schools.  Here  the 
disciplined.  It  is  this  want  teachers,  risen  from  the 
of  discipline  that  has  made  the  masses,  taught  individual- 
recent  Liberal-Socialistic  cam-  ism  to  the  rising  generation, 
paign  possible,  and  which,  un-  National  discipline,  patriotism, 
less  the  middle  classes  bestir  esprit  de  corps,  these  things 
themselves,  will  ruin  the  were  not  for  the  working 
Empire.  man.  To  persuade  him  to  rise 

The  reason  for  this  indis-  by  his  own  effort,  at  the  ex- 

cipline  is  not  obscure.  In  the  pense  of  his  neighbour,  from 

past,  the  foundation  of  social  the  sordid  surroundings  in 

intercourse  between  the  classes  which  the  lottery  of  birth 

in  this  country  has  been,  on  had  found  him,  has  been  the 

the  one  side,  feudal  tradition  sole  tendency  of  his  teaching, 

and  education,  and,  on  the  And  all  the  time  the  middle 

other,  ignorance.  The  extinc-  classes  have  stood  aloof,  trust- 

tion  of  feudalism  created  the  ing  that  the  magnetism  of  the 

middle  class.  For  two  cen-  feudal  tradition  would  main- 
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tain  their  own  ascendency  with 
the  working  man.  They  took 
no  heed  of  the  new  forces 
that  the  Board  Schools  were 
creating.  Feudal  tradition  is 
a  sentiment,  the  demagogue  is 
a  force.  He  is  a  force  suited 
to  the  circumstances  which 
have  created  him.  He  has 
beaten  down  the  foot-bridge 
of  sentiment  that  joined  the 
middle  classes  to  the  masses, 
and  has  built  up  in  its  place  a 
great  barrier  of  mistrust  and 
falsehood.  And  all  the  time  the 
middle  classes  have  been  con- 
tent to  let  him  have  his  way. 
It  is  to-day,  only,  that  they 
can  realise  the  opportunities 
that  they  have  missed  of 
moulding  and  disciplining  this 
great  mass  of  half-baked  in- 
telligence which,  yearning  for 
instruction,  and  left  unsatisfied 
by  the  classes  to  which  it 
turned,  has  created  oppor- 
tunities for  itself.  The  middle 
classes  have  themselves  to 
blame.  They  were  content  to 
smile  when  the  demagogue 
first  appeared  upon  the  curb- 
stone. Now  they  have  found 
him  in  the  Cabinet,  and  they 
have  lived  to  groan.  Of  the 
influence  of  the  demagogue 
and  his  "  packing  "  of  the  half- 
baked  intelligence  of  his  fol- 
lowing the  reader  may  learn 
something  from  actual  experi- 
ences in  the  East  End  of 
London. 

The  writer,  as  a  working 
man,  made  it  his  business  to 
know  the  working  man  of  the 
East  End.  The  average  mem- 
ber of  the  middle  class  only 
has  the  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  lower  classes  that  exists 
between  employer  and  servant. 


In  this  capacity  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  break  through 
the  reserve  —  a  mixture  of 
shyness  and  suspicion  —  with 
which  the  latter  masks  his 
real  attitude  of  mind.  If 
his  own  employers  do  not 
know  him,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  average 
Unionist  candidate  will  gain  a 
more  intimate  knowledge.  He 
may  address  three  meetings 
a -day  for  a  month  or  three 
weeks  before  the  election;  he 
may  have  a  host  of  beautiful 
ladies  and  educated  friends 
working  for  him;  but  he  will 
be  little  nearer  the  masses  at 
the  end  of  his  candidature 
than  he  was  the  first  day  that 
he  set  foot  in  his  constitu- 
ency. The  working  man,  be 
he  mechanic,  carman,  or  dock- 
labourer,  leads  a  well-ordered 
life.  During  his  working  day 
he  has  little  time  for  political 
discussion.  During  his  dinner- 
hour  he  is  curiously  unrespon- 
sive. The  first  business  of  that 
hour  is  food,  and  the  second  to 
read  the  paper.  More  often 
than  otherwise  it  is  only  the 
"  sporting "  information  and 
the  "police  news"  that  he 
finds  time  to  read.  In  the 
evening  he  takes  his  leisure.  It 
is  usually  a  tired  man's  leisure 
— as  many  thousands  of  can- 
vassers have  found  out  to  their 
disgust.  For  the  most  part, 
the  married  men  in  London 
remain  at  home  after  they 
have  had  their  "tea."  They 
may  just  take  a  turn  down  to 
their  favourite  public  -  house. 
But  the  majority  of  workers 
are  respectable,  sober  family 
men,  who  sit  at  home  and  read 
their  paper  in  the  interval  of 
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doing  the  odd  jobs  that  the 
"  missus "  always  has  about 
the  house.  It  is  upon  Satur- 
day night  and  Sunday  that 
the  working  man  is  a  poli- 
tician. The  demagogue  has 
no  Sunday  scruples.  Satur- 
day night  and  Sunday  after- 
noon and  evening  are  his 
field-days.  The  working  man, 
enjoying  a  quiet  Sunday 
saunter  in  the  "  London  Fields  " 
or  "Victoria  Park,"  listens 
to  the  demagogue  in  full 
blast.  There  is  always  some 
drop  of  quicksilver  in  the 
British  working  man  to  be 
stirred  by  militant  oratory, 
however  perverse  the  argu- 
ment employed.  All  dema- 
gogues know  this.  The  work- 
ing man,  still  suspicious,  is 
caught  by  the  suggested  brig- 
andage in  the  formula  em- 
ployed. Nature  has  made  us 
all  dacoits  at  heart.  The  dema- 
gogue suggests  that  his  argu- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  such 
and  such  a  newspaper.  The 
working  man  buys  that  paper 
on  the  following  day.  He  finds 
that  it  contains  as  much  racing 
and  football  intelligence  as  did 
his  previous  favourite.  He 
then  reads  what  the  dema- 
gogue said  that  he  would  find 
there.  The  argument  is  at- 
tractive in  its  setting.  The 
working  man,  unlike  the  middle 
classes,  who  judge  his  intelli- 
gence by  their  own  standard  of 
discrimination,  cannot  separate 
truth  from  falsehood,  the  wheat 
from  the  tares.  The  verity  of 
printed  matter  will  be  very 
real  to  him.  If  he  wants  ex- 
planation, the  demagogue  is  on 
the  curbstone  every  evening 
and  in  the  park  each  Sunday 


afternoon.  But  the  middle- 
class  Unionist,  where  is  he? 
If  there  is  no  election  looming 
near  he  is  far  away.  He  is 
probably  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween writing,  or  reading  long 
scientifically  argued  speeches 
and  articles  on  the  terrors  of 
Free  Trade  or  the  blessings  of 
Tariff  Reform,  or  he  is  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  field  sports. 
These  engagements  do  little  to 
influence  the  working  man's 
vote. 

It  is  the  working  man,  and 
not  the  educated  minority,  that 
has  been  the  deciding  factor  in 
the  1910  election.  Nothing  in 
the  life  of  the  writer — a  life  of 
wide  experience  and  travel — 
has  impressed  him  more  than 
the  declaration  of  the  poll  at 
Battersea  on  January  18th 
last.  It  was  a  working  man's 
poll.  It  returned  as  a  work- 
ing man's  nominee  a  Cabinet 
Minister  risen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  masses.  Ten  thousand 
working  men's  voices  acclaimed 
Mr  Burns's  success.  Why? 
Surely  his  opponent  should 
have  won.  He  worked  hard 
on  the  stereotyped  lines 
adopted  in  parliamentary  can- 
vassing. He  had  all  the 
attributes  of  the  rich,  —  the 
beautiful  ladies,  the  smug 
condescending  canvassers,  and 
the  multitude  of  motor-cars. 
He  also  had  other  forces  work- 
ing for  him.  There  was  the 
jealousy  occasioned  by  Mr 
Burns's  success  amongst  his 
fellows, — that  jealousy  which 
is  the  complement  to  their 
natural  suspicion  of  all  men. 
Mr  Burns,  nevertheless,  had 
the  ear  and  heart  of  that  great 
concourse  of  people.  Even 
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those  who  had  voted  against 
him  were  happy  to  acclaim 
him.  But  it  was  not  by  re- 
membering his  constituency 
only  three  weeks  before  the 
election,  or  by  flashy  posters, 
that  Mr  Burns  won  the  hearts 
of  the  electors  at  Battersea. 

The  writer  is  doubtful  of 
the  influence  of  the  self-same 
poster.  In  London  every  piece 
of  spare  hoarding  has  been 
utilised.  Some  of  the  efforts 
are  serious,  some  humorous, 
most  in  doubtful  taste.  It 
seemed  to  the  writer,  how- 
ever, as  he  wandered  past 
those  flaring  expressions  of 
party  opinion,  that  the  power 
of  the  poster  must  be  nearly 
at  an  end.  It  is  too  grotesque 
to  find  such  contradictory  cari- 
catures within  a  few  feet  of 
each  other,  and  it  is  an  insult 
to  the  awakening  intelligence 
of  the  London  workman  to 
believe  that  he  is  influenced 
by  them.  Amused,  perhaps, 
but  not  convinced.  At  the 
best  of  times  he  is  suspicious 
of  the  truth  as  served  up  to 
him  for  political  purposes, 
consequently  he  is  the  last 
man  to  be  "jockeyed"  by 
extravagances  in  imaginative 
pictorial  art. 

It  seems  obvious  that  it 
should  have  been  the  duty 
of  the  middle  classes  to  have 
watched  for  the  awakening 
of  the  working  man.  If  they 
had  done  so  they  would  have 
foreseen  the  coming  of  the 
demagogue  and  forestalled 
him.  But  now  that  the 
awakening  has  come,  they 
are  content  that  the  dema- 
gogue shall  order  the  channel 
of  the  working  man's  mind, 


while  the  middle  class  dully 
clings  to  obsolete  methods 
based  upon  the  belief  that 
the  feudal  tradition  still  in- 
fluences the  masses.  The 
very  condescension  of  the 
Unionist  canvasser  is  insult- 
ing to  intelligences  already 
stimulated  by  the  strong 
rhetoric  of  the  curbstone. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  labour  and  socialistic 
demagogues  have  been  pre- 
paring the  masses  for  the 
great  revolt  against  class 
ascendency.  Sentiment  dies 
hard,  and  the  sentimental 
affection  in  which  the  lower 
classes  have  held  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  is  not 
yet  wholly  lost.  But  a 
new  generation  has  arisen 
in  the  country,  and  with  it 
a  new  channel  of  thought. 
It  might  be  called  the  Board 
School  school  of  thought.  It 
is  devoid  of  all  but  the 
thirst  for  individual  advance- 
ment. It  endeavours  to  con- 
ceal its  design  in  an  adver- 
tisement of  altruism.  The 
advertisement  is  but  a  cloak. 
Of  what  value  is  a  profes- 
sion of  altruism  that  is  not 
based  on  patriotism,  that  is 
devoid  of  national  esprit  de 
corps,  and  is  totally  undis- 
ciplined ?  But  the  risen 
generation  of  Board  School 
products  has  driven  deeply 
into  the  working  classes  the 
tenets  of  this  new  creed. 
They  have  driven  great  wedges 
in,  and  are  now  preparing  to 
complete  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion by  sawing  through  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  of  state.  In 
this  process  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  been  the 
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top  sawyer.  Seeing  that  the 
moment  was  ripe,  that  the 
hold  of  the  traditional  senti- 
ment had  almost  slipped  from 
the  masses,  he  brought  the 
Board  School  influence  into  the 
forefront  of  the  parliamentary 
battle.  He  carried  the  rdle  of 
the  curbstone  demagogue  into 
the  Cabinet.  He  substituted 
in  his  public  utterances  per- 
sonal invective  for  statesman- 
like argument.  Others  of  his 
kidney  followed  suit,  so  that 
we  have  seen  the  electoral  cam- 
paign of  1910  debauched  by  a 
display  of  unmannerly  hyper- 
bole that  has  no  parallel  in 
British  politics. 

The  middle  classes  even  now 
have  not  realised  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  change  in  the 
national  mental  attitude.  They 
have  not  troubled  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  manner  in 
which  this  nauseating  vilifica- 
tion of  a  single  class  has  been 
served  up  to  the  working  man. 
They  have  not  realised  that 
it  has  fallen  upon  soil  that 
street-corner  orators  have  pre- 
pared; that  it  has  been  sown 
broadcast  by  the  Board  School 
influence.  The  nation  found 
the  first-fruits  of  this  new 
social  element,  that  has  been 
so  surely  entering  into  its  life, 
in  the  deliberate  and  organ- 
ised endeavour  to  prevent 
the  British  working  man 
from  hearing  the  opposite  side 
during  the  recent  candida- 
tures for  the  elections.  At 
every  meeting  at  which  the 
writer  was  present  even  the 
old  English  appeal  to  "fair 
play"  was  unavailing.  "Fair 
play"  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
spirit  of  Board  School  training. 


All  this  has  been  a  direct 
and  logical,  as  well  as  care- 
fully calculated,  sequence  to 
the  methods  introduced  by 
Mr  Lloyd -George  in  his  vin- 
dication of  the  late  Govern- 
ment's policy.  The  writer  has 
mingled  with  the  rowdy  ele- 
ment that  has  so  handicapped 
the  Unionists  in  the  education 
of  the  working  classes.  The 
majority  were  without  the 
suffrage.  All  were  products 
of  the  Board  Schools, — young 
devil  -  may  -  care  lads,  who 
had  never  come  under  any 
of  the  restraining  influences 
of  discipline,  nor  the  refine- 
ment produced  by  graded 
organisation.  They  had  just 
sufficient  education  between 
them  to  become  saturated  with 
the  clap -trap  of  the  Radical 
committee -rooms,  and  to  be 
fired  into  acts  of  indiscipline 
by  the  indecency  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister  regaling  the  country 
with  scurrilous  personalities  in 
the  vein  of  a  Trafalgar  Square 
tub-thumper.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  these  shallow  youths 
has  been  far-reaching.  It  has 
prevented  many  thousands  of 
simple  and  honest  voters  from 
hearing  and  understanding  the 
true  interpretation  of  our  trade 
and  tariff  questions.  Conse- 
quently these  voters  have  had 
little  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  different  from  that 
drummed  into  them  by  the 
argument  of  the  pavement 
charlatan.  The  word  "Liberal" 
they  all  misunderstand.  In  a 
vague  way  it  speaks  to  them  of 
freedom.  They  connect  it  with 
Free  Trade  and  an  English- 
man's liberty.  "Tariff  Ke- 
form,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
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merely  a  name  to  many  thou- 
sands of  them.  They  have, 
therefore,  cast  their  votes  for 
the  word  they  think  they 
understand.  The  Unionist 
papers  a  few  years  back  took 
Mr  Winston  Churchill  to  task 
for  the  alleged  statement  that 
a  politician  should  talk  down 
to  the  level  of  his  audience. 
It  was  the  assertion  of  a 
demagogue;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  practice  of  party 
politics,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Mr  Churchill  had 
much  reason  for  the  statement. 
He  and  Mr  Lloyd -George  by 
their  recent  campaign  have 
proved  the  quality  of  the 
assertion. 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  of 
the  Unionist  party  is  not  only 
to  educate  the  middle  classes  in 
the  various  arguments  applic- 
able to  the  Tariff  controversy, 
but  to  impress  upon  them,  as 
the  issue  of  immediate  import- 
ance, a  better  intercourse  be- 
tween themselves  and  the 
working  classes.  The  influence 
of  the  Board  Schools  has  un- 
fortunately come  to  stay  ;  but 
its  worst  influences  could  be 
counteracted,  if  only  the  middle 
class  would  realise  that  they 
have  a  duty  by  the  working 
classes  and  a  very  heavy  stake 
in  their  proper  education.  You 
cannot,  of  course,  educate  in  a 
day.  The  working  man  is  slow, 
suspicious,  and  conservative. 
But  once  the  middle  class  win 
his  confidence,  the  violence  of 
the  demagogue  will  beat  the 
air.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  middle  class 
and  the  middle  class  alone  that 
has  forced  the  working  man  to 


turn  to  the  demagogue  for  his 
political  education.  In  many 
cases  he  has  turned  to  him 
against  his  will,  simply  because 
no  other  means  were  open  to 
him.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  during  the  past  month 
the  writer  has  heard  more  un- 
bridled criticism  of  the  middle 
class  in  the  mouths  of  London 
working  men  than  ever  shocked 
his  senses  before.  It  was  igno- 
rant and  gratuitous  abuse  of  the 
rich  simply  because  they  were 
the  rich.  Political  invective  of 
this  nature  was  never  dreamed 
of  in  similar  circumstances  ten 
years  ago.  Nor  is  it  only  con- 
fined to  the  independent  work- 
ing man.  The  insidious  doc- 
trines of  the  demagogue  have 
found  their  way  to  the  ears  of 
the  soldier.  The  want  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  nation  is  on  the 
road  to  affect  the  Army.  In 
public-houses,  in  tap-rooms,  the 
writer  has  heard  the  soldier 
openly  discussing  the  short- 
comings and  quality  of  his 
officers, —  and,  what  is  more 
astounding,  presenting  to  an 
assenting  room  the  argument 
that  the  British  Army  is  in- 
capable of  meeting  Continental 
conscripts.  In  short,  the  under- 
standing of  the  working  classes 
has  become  honeycombed  with 
lies — lies  told  at  the  expense  of, 
and  with  the  express  purpose 
of  reducing,  the  influence  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes ;  and 
yet,  with  this  pernicious  move- 
ment actively  before  his  eyes, 
the  average  Unionist  voter 
smugly  considers  that  he  has 
fulfilled  his  duty  to  his  country 
by  registering  his  solitary  vote 
at  a  Parliamentary  election. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


HISTORY   AND    LITERATURE — THE    EVIDENCE    OF    THE    POETS — THE 

PATRIOTS    OF   OLD — THE    ROMANTIC    AGE A    FALSE   JUDGMENT    OF 

P1TT BYRON    AND     SHELLEY BYRON    A    TORY    IN     DISGUISE — 

SHELLEY    A     NATURAL    REBEL TENNYSON     AND     THE     VICTORIAN 

AGE IMPERIALISM,    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN  —  THE    ENGLISH    IN 

INDIA THE    ELECTIONS WHAT    THE    COUNTIES    HAVE    DONE 

THE   PROSPECTS    OF    GOVERNMENT. 


PROFESSOR  FIRTH,  the  most 
highly  distinguished  of  living 
historians,     has     been     wisely 
urging  the  claim  of  literature 
to  be  heard  as  a  witness  in  the 
court  of  history.     We  are  the 
better  pleased   that   a  Eegius 
Professor     should     urge     this 
obvious    claim,   because    it    is 
the  fashion  nowadays  to  pre- 
tend that  a  perfect  inhumanity 
is  the  historian's  most  valuable 
quality.     His  material,  we  are 
told,  should  be  inscriptions  and 
legal     documents,     which     he 
should    collect    with    as   little 
intelligence  as  he  can  muster, 
and  heap  up,  like  the  discon- 
nected bones  of  the  catacombs, 
in  some  retired  and  silent  spot. 
And  he  himself,  if  he  is  to  dis- 
charge properly  the   functions 
proposed  for  him  by  the  apostles 
of  the  new  history,  should  be 
divested  of   prejudice,  opinion, 
and  imagination.     It  is  a  sad 
ideal,  which  we  do  not  expect 
to  see   realised.     Not  even   an 
archivist     can     wholly     expel 
nature  from  his  mind.     If  he 
did,    she   would    return    resol- 
utely and  without  warning. 

But  Professor  Firth  is  not  of 
the  pedants.  He  freely  admits 
that  "literature  illustrates  in 
a  particularly  effective  way  the 
facts  of  history."  It  would  be 
strange  if  it  did  not.  Genius 


lights   up    the   dark   places   of 
history,  as  the  sun  illumines  a 
sheltered   pool.      That  kind  of 
criticism   which   would   accept 
as  a  fact  the  bill  of  a  cobbler 
or   the  word  of   a   lawyer   in- 
scribed  upon   parchment,    and 
would    reject  the    imaginative 
comment  of  a  poet,  suffers  from 
a  strange  perversity.     At  the 
same  time  there  must  be  sounded 
a  note  of  warning.     The  poets 
must  not  be  accepted  as  wit- 
nesses of  fact.     They  are  asked 
to  illustrate,  and  not  to  inform. 
Before  their  word  is  taken  as 
the  word  of  truth,  they  must 
be  subjected  to  some  kind  of 
cross-examination.     They  must 
be  asked  what  their  prejudices 
are,    and   who   were   the  com- 
panions of  their  plastic  youth. 
When    these    precautions    are 
taken,   we    shall    find    in    the 
poets  the  most  brilliant  picture 
of  the  past.      We  may,  if  we 
choose,  look  at  the  great  events 
of  history  through  the  eyes  of 
genius.     And  who  is  so  foolish 
as   to    neglect   this   great   op- 
portunity ? 

One  other  warning  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ing. When  the  poets  are  called 
into  the  witness-box  of  his- 
tory, they  are  not  there  to 
answer  for  their  art.  It  mat- 
ters not  to  them  as  poets 
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whether  the  lapse  of  time  has 
proved  their  opinions,  lightly 
held  maybe  and  splendidly  ex- 
pressed, right  or  wrong.  The 
Muse  consorts  ill  with  politics. 
She  demands  of  her  servants 
that  they  should  sing,  not 
preach,  and  those  who  condemn 
or  applaud  a  poet  because  they 
disagree  or  agree  with  the 
opinions  he  acclaims  are  guilty 
of  an  inapposite  judgment. 
And  the  evidence  of  the  poet 
is  for  this  very  reason  the  more 
interesting.  It  is  as  though  he 
stepped  aside  from  the  straight 
road  of  his  art  to  show  us  the 
impact  which  passing  events 
had  upon  his  quick  and  sensi- 
tive mind. 

Of  old  the  poets  were  patriots 
all.  They  thought  it  no  shame 
to  profess  a  love  for  their 
country.  "The  Persians"  of 
^Eschylus  is  not  merely  a  lum- 
inous comment  upon  history; 
it  is  a  lofty  paean  sung  to 
Athens,  the  noble  and  violet - 
crowned.  Our  impression  of 
the  Augustan  age  would  be 
very  different,  were  it  not  for 
the  eloquence  and  enthusiasm 
of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Even  if 
their  courtly  style  misleads,  is 
it  not  better  to  be  misled  by 
living  images  than  dulled  to 
apathy  by  perplexing  statis- 
tics ?  And  then,  in  a  later  age, 
how  gallantly  does  Shakespeare 
speak  of  England !  He  did  not 
disdain  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth ;  he  did  not  find  his 
friends  among  her  enemies.  In 
trumpet  tones  he  speaks  of  the 
fair  land  of  England  "hedged 
in  with  the  main";  he  loves 
her  "  chalky  cliffs,"  her  "  water- 
walled  bulwark."  Yet  even  in 
his  time  there  were  "pro-Boers" 
to  perplex  the  state.  They  were 


called  by  the  honester  name  of 
traitors  then ;  they  were  not 
acclaimed  in  the  annals,  nor 
admitted  to  the  counsels  of 
their  sovereign.  "  O  England ! " 
says  Shakespeare, — 

"  0    England  !    model   to   thy   inward 

greatness, 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 
What   mightst   thou  do,  that   honour 

would  thee  do, 
Were     all     thy     children     kind     and 

natural ! 
But  see  thy  fault :  France  hath  in  thee 

found  out 

A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 
With  treacherous  crowns." 

The  Cambridges,  the  Scroops, 
and  the  Greys  —  traitors  in 
Shakespeare's  eye — are  to-day 
examples  loudly  acclaimed  and 
faithfully  followed.  Did  they 
not  take  arms  against  their 
country?  and  is  it  not  the 
mark  of  superior  intelligence 
to  love  every  land  better 
than  your  own? 

Shakespeare,  like  the  simple 
patriot  that  he  was,  saw  no 
blot  on  England  save  treachery. 
The  poets  of  the  Komantic  age 
did  not  share  his  sentiment. 
A  new  style  and  new  life 
drove  them  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples, and  bade  them  question 
those  ordinances  of  tradition 
that  wiser  men  had  accepted 
without  a  murmur.  And  then 
came  the  French  Revolution  to 
turn  their  heads,  to  fill  their 
hearts  with  vague  longings  for 
universal  brotherhood,  quick 
regeneration,  and  all  those 
foolish  hopes  which  are  noth- 
ing but  empty  and  meaningless 
sound.  When  universal  brother- 
hood ends,  as  it  always  ends, 
in  bloodshed,  the  saner  of  the 
poets  recovered  their  balance. 
Wordsworth  and  Southey  found 
refuge  in  a  wise  Toryism. 
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Coleridge,  a  law  unto  himself, 
interpreted  politics  with  a 
moderation  and  magnanimity 
of  his  own,  though  he  joined 
the  noisier  spirits  in  a  con- 
tempt for  Pitt.  What  Pitt 
was  striving  for  the  poets  did 
not  and  could  not  know.  Even 
when  their  intentions  were 
most  honourable,  the  problem 
of  statecraft  was  hidden 
from  them.  Pitt's  imagina- 
tion, swift  as  their  own,  was 
a  political  imagination.  He 
saw  what  was  hidden  from 
lesser  men  —  the  intentions  of 
England's  foes,  as  well  as  the 
path  by  which  alone  these 
foes  might  be  met  and  foiled. 
And  Coleridge,  for  one,  judged 
Pitt  by  a  literary  or  aesthetic 
standard.  He  speaks  of  polit- 
ical oratory  as  though  it  failed 
of  its  purpose,  if  it  did  not 
amuse  or  instruct.  He  com- 
plains that  Pitt  "made  no 
addition  whatever  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge." 
He  asserts  that  the  Min- 
ister who  saved  England 
did  not  leave  behind  him  "a 
single  memorable  saying — 
not  one  profound  maxim 
— one  solid  observation  —  one 
forcible  description — one  beau- 
tiful thought  —  one  humorous 
picture  —  one  affecting  senti- 
ment." Even  if  all  this  were 
true,  which  it  is  not,  Pitt's 
position  would  still  be  un- 
assailed.  Oratorical  display 
was  not  the  main  purpose  of 
his  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
action,  who  should  be  judged 
by  deeds,  not  words.  When 
he  spoke,  he  spoke  with  no 
other  design  than  to  make 
his  purpose  clear.  Coleridge 
thought  it  a  disgrace  to  Pitt 


that  "  his  talents  were  exactly 
fitted  for  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed."  This 
is,  in  truth,  the  highest  com- 
pliment that  could  be  paid 
to  a  statesman.  Parr  went 
farther  on  this  road  of  dis- 
praise than  Coleridge.  He 
told  Lord  Holland  that  "he 
suspected  Pitt  of  a  settled 
design  of  subverting  the  idiom 
of  the  language,  as  well  as 
overturning  the  Constitution. 
'The  dog  talks  grammar,'  he 
said,  'but  it  is  an  insidious 
masked  battery,  under  which 
he  may  better  assail  our 
idiom  '!" 

But  it  was  Byron  and 
Shelley,  the  most  widely  read 
of  all  the  Romantic  school,  that 
attacked  the  Government  and 
the  reigning  house  with  the 
greatest  fury.  They  were  not 
impelled  by  the  same  motive. 
Byron,  an  aristocrat  always 
and  before  all  things,  supported 
the  Whig  aristocracy  as  it 
was  represented  by  Lord  Hol- 
land. He  professed  a  vague 
attachment  to  the  principles  of 
"freedom,"  which  he  confessed 
he  had  never  seen,  and  whose 
essence  he  did  not  understand. 
He  thought  he  saw  a  certain 
romance  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Greeks  for  emancipation,  but 
a  practical  knowledge  of  their 
affairs  speedily  disillusioned 
him.  For  Pitt  and  Castle- 
reagh  he  professed  the  hatred 
common  to  his  circle.  He 
echoed  the  denunciations  which 
were  heard  everywhere  among 
the  Whigs.  He  composed  an 
epitaph  for  the  statesman, 
which  has  no  particular  char- 
acter, and  which  would  serve 
well  enough  for  any  opponent — 
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"  With  death  doom'd  to  grapple, 

Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  Abbey." 

But  it  was  Castlereagh  who 
was  the  butt  of  his  most  vir- 
ulent animosity.  Mr  Prothero 
suggests,  with  great  probabil- 
ity, that  he  borrowed  this  ani- 
mosity from  Moore,  who  had 
an  Irishman's  hatred  of  the 
Minister.  Whether  that  be 
true  or  not,  both  Moore  and 
Byron  ridiculed  Castlereagh  for 
the  same  reasons  for  which 
Coleridge  ridiculed  Pitt.  They 
found  his  style  detestable. 
They  shrank  in  horror  from 
his  mixed  metaphors.  Moore 
touches  this  infirmity  off  wit- 
tily enough  in  the  "  Fudge 
Family  "— 

"  Where  (still  to  use  your  Lordship's 

tropes) 

The  level  of  obedience  slopes 
Upward  and  downward,  as  the  stream 
Of  hydra  faction  kicks  the  beam." 

And  Byron  in  a  set  of  epitaphs 
shows  himself  as  bitter  as  he 
can  be  about  a  political  adver- 
sary. Here  is  one  of  them — 

"So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat! 

The  worst 
Of  this  is — that  his  own  was  not  the 

first. " 

The  truth  is,  Byron  was  not 
a  sincerely  convinced  Whig. 
He  took  his  politics  in  the 
spirit  of  a  jest.  He  was  a 
rebel  from  sheer  gaiety  of 
heart.  He  abused  the  rulers 
of  his  country  from  a  simple 
sense  of  irresponsibility.  But 
he  shrank  from  violence,  and 
had  a  contempt  for  sacrifice. 
When  Hobhouse  went  to  prison 
for  conscience'  sake,  Byron  cov- 


ered him  with  ridicule  —  an 
affront  which  Hobhouse,  being 
deficient  in  humour,  could  not 
understand  and  never  forgave. 
Hobhouse,  of  course,  believed 
that  he  was  wearing  the  mar- 
tyr's crown,  and  asked  for  the 
martyr's  meed  of  praise.  He 
got  no  more  than  an  impudent 
copy  of  verses,  addressed  to 
"my  boy  Hobbie  O,"  and  the 
whole-hearted  scorn  of  Byron, 
for  getting  into  "quod."  In- 
deed, he  deserved  no  less,  and 
he  must  have  known  his  friend 
very  ill  if  he  had  expected  him 
to  sympathise  with  such  an 
escapade  as  his.  Byron,  who 
would  have  fought  like  a  lion 
in  a  proper  cause,  was  not  one 
to  undergo  a  poor  discomfort 
without  an  adequate  excuse, 
and  if  he  had  lived  longer  in 
the  world,  which  he  had  learned 
thoroughly,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  converted  to  a  sturdy 
Toryism. 

Shelley,  if  he  shared  some  of 
Byron's  opinions,  arrived  at 
them  by  a  very  different  route. 
He  loathed  fiercely  and  consist- 
ently all  men  who  seemed 
traitors  in  his  eyes.  He  dis- 
dained the  sentimental  view 
of  Napoleon  entertained  by 
Fox,  Hazlitt,  and  the  rest. 
"  Excepting  Lord  Castlereagh," 
he  said,  "you  could  not  have 
mentioned  any  character  but 
Buonaparte  whom  I  contemn 
and  abhor  more  vehemently." 
The  romance  and  splendour  of 
the  Corsican  never  dazzled  his 
eyes.  And  for  Castlereagh  he 
found  yet  bitterer  words  than 
Byron.  "  I  met  Murder  on 
the  way,"  he  wrote,  "He  had 
a  mask  like  Castlereagh  ; "  and 
every  syllable  of  his  satire  or 
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invective  is  sincere.  He  did 
not  abuse  the  Government 
from  sheer  recklessness  of 
heart,  as  Byron  did.  He  was 
naturally  grave,  and  incapable 
of  taking  a  light  or  flippant 
view  of  public  affairs.  A  sonnet 
written  in  1819  shows  with 
perfect  clearness  the  ferocity 
of  Shelley's  temper — 

"An  old,    mad,   blind,    despised,  and 

dying  King, — 
Princes,  the  dregs  of  their  dull  race, 

who  flow 
Through  public  scorn, — mud   from    a 

muddy  spring, — 
Rulers,  who  neither  see  nor  feel,  nor 

know, 
But  leech-like  to  their  fainting  country 

cling, 

Till  they  drop,  blind  in  blood,  with- 
out a  blow, — 

A  people  starved  and  stabbed  in  the 
untilled  field,"  &c. 

The  violence  of  the  language, 
of  course,  bore  no  relation  to 
the  facts.  The  overcharged 
sentiments  came  from  a  heated 
brain,  not  from  the  indignation 
of  knowledge.  Nor  had  Shelley 
any  remedies  to  propose.  He 
was  equally  remote  from  either 
party.  The  granting  of  the 
franchise  rightly  seemed  to  him 
no  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
he  believed  present  in  the 
world,  and  he  held  that  the 
citizens  were  not  sufficiently 
educated  or  intelligent  to  ex- 
ercise their  privileges.  His 
panacea  was  rather  a  wish 
than  a  thought.  He  had  a 
fervent  faith  in  perfectibility. 
He  was  convinced  that  if  you 
aspired  to  "freedom,"  that  all 
would  be  well.  Nothing  was 
necessary  save  a  change  of 
heart,  and  when  the  people 
rejected  the  noble  sentiments 
which  Shelley  distributed  wher- 


ever he  went,  he  sorrowfully 
condemned  the  whole  world  as 
perverse.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  good  faith  and 
simplicity  of  Shelley's  mind. 
It  is  impossible  also  not  to 
regret  that  an  exquisite  poet 
should  have  spent  his  strength 
in  idle  denunciation,  or  given 
a  loyal  support  to  greedy  im- 
postors such  as  Godwin. 

Far  more  vividly  did  Alfred 
Tennyson  illustrate  his  age 
than  Byron  or  Shelley.  In 
all  save  his  art — a  vast  ex- 
ception— Tennyson  was  what 
is  now  called  a  Victorian. 
If  all  the  annals  of  Eng- 
lish thought  during  half  the 
nineteenth  century  were  de- 
stroyed, we  might  reconstruct 
them  from  the  works  of 
Alfred  Tennyson.  Our  great 
laureate  at  the  outset  of  his 
career  took  the  middle  path 
that  was  expected  of  him.  He 
shared  the  prevailing  curiosity ; 
the  fret  and  ferment  of  science 
and  theology  continually  agi- 
tated him.  The  critic  of  "In 
Memoriam,"  who  said  that 
"  the  author  had  made  a  definite 
step  towards  the  unification  of 
the  highest  religion  and  philo- 
sophy with  the  progressive 
science  of  the  day,"  said 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  all 
"thinkers."  In  politics,  too, 
Tennyson  chose  the  way  of 
moderation.  He  had  a  platonic 
love  of  "  freedom,"  so  long  as  it 
was  kept  under  proper  control. 
At  the  first  hint  of  excess 
he  was  on  the  side  of  order 
and  good  government.  He 
knew  the  sort  of  ranters 
that  are  trying  to  grasp  the 
reins  of  power,  and  he  de- 
scribed them  with  a  truth 
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that  shines  more  brightly  to- 
day than  then : — 

"Men,    loud     against     all    forms    of 

power — 
Unfurnished      brows,      tempestuous 

tongues — 

Expecting  all  things  in  an  hour — 
Brass  mouths  and  iron  lungs." 

Above  all  Tennyson  was  a 
good  patriot.  He  condemned 
"  peace  at  any  price "  with  an 
eloquence  that  has  never  been 
surpassed.  He  was  always  in- 
capable of  siding  with  his 
country's  foe  or  of  tolerating 
the  miscreants  who,  for  their 
own  profit,  insult  their  coun- 
try's army.  Never  has  the 
Manchester  School  and  its 
paltry  aims  been  more  fiercely 
or  more  deservedly  assailed 
than  by  him.  "As  long  as 
we  remain,"  he  wrote — 

"  As  long  as  we  remain,  we  must  speak 

free, 
Tho'  all  the  storms  of  Europe  on  us 

break  ; 
No  little  German  state  are  we, 

But  the   one  voice  of   Europe  :   we 
must  speak." 

Peace  at  any  price  is  still  the 
cry  of  Manchester.  Her  soul  is 
still  swathed  and  strangled  in 
cotton.  But  happily  some  love 
England  to-day  as  when  Ten- 
nyson wrote,  and  Manchester 
shall  not  again  dictate  her  doc- 
trine of  egoism  to  the  Empire. 

It  was  in  "Maud"  that 
Tennyson  sang  most  nobly  of 
England's  honour  and  Eng- 
land's prowess.  In  words 
which  live  to-day  as  they  lived 
on  the  day  they  were  written, 
Tennyson  denounced  the  paltry 
doctrines  of  Cobden  and  Bright, 
which  taught  that  greed  and 
a  complacent  spirit  were  the 


first  duties  of  man,  and  that 
the  last  insult  thrown  at 
England  was  tolerable  if  its 
acceptance  avoided  war.  Who 
will  ever  forget  the  following 
lines  of  scorn? — 

"  Last  week  came  one  to  the  county 

town 

To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down, 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  kings, 
Though  the  state  has  done  it  and  thrice 

as  well  : 
This   broad-brimmed   hawker   of   holy 

things, 
Whose  ear  is  cramm'd  with  his  cotton, 

and  rings 
Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of   his 

pence, 
This  huckster  put  down  war  ! " 

And  let  us  still  echo  the  modest 
hope,  unhappily  with  a  greater 
modesty  than  was  justified  in 
1855,  that  the  Englishmen,  who 
are  asked  by  their  Government 
to  aspire  no  higher  than  cheap- 
ness and  a  free  breakfast  table, 
may  face  invasion  with  what 
spirit  the  demagogues  and  their 
greed  have  left  him.  "For  I 
trust,"  wrote  Tennyson, 

"If    an    enemy's    fleet    came    yonder 

round  by  the  hill, 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from 

the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam, 
That  the  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue 
would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till, 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but 
with      his      cheating     yardwand, 
home." 

The  cheating  yardwand,  the 
most  ignoble  of  weapons,  is 
better  than  no  weapon  at  all, 
and  it  was  Tennyson's  great 
glory  that  he  was  ever  a  good 
fighter  in  his  country's  cause. 
No  poet  ever  sang  in  loftier 
verse  the  pride  of  British  arms, 
and  his  comment  on  the  history 
of  his  time  is  the  comment  of 
courage  and  of  honour. 
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Such  is  the  value  of  litera- 
ture regarded  as  an  illustration 
of  history.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  the  history  and  the  litera- 
ture must  be  sternly  distin- 
guished. It  is  not  the  first 
business  of  the  poet  to  inculcate 
moral  and  political  maxims. 
It  is  his  first  business  to  be  a 
poet.  Those  who  do  not  see 
very  clearly  the  end  of  their 
craft  may  win  a  vast  popularity 
in  their  lifetime,  and  then  be 
speedily  forgotten.  Byron  and 
Shelley  and  Tennyson  have 
survived,  not  because  they 
illustrate  history,  but  because 
they  cultivated  the  Muses  with 
single  -  minded  devotion.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no 
reason  why  historians  should 
exclude  from  their  purview  the 
genius  that  adorns  and  the 
wisdom  that  explains  the  com- 
mon strife  of  politics.  What 
we  all  wish  to  know  is  "  how  it 
strikes  a  contemporary,"  and 
the  greater  the  contemporary 
the  more  interesting,  if  not 
the  more  accurate,  is  the  im- 
pression. 

If  literature  be  the  best 
comment  upon  history,  then 
history  is  the  best  comment 
upon  politics.  To  understand 
the  present  we  must  needs 
study  the  past,  and  Lord 
Cromer's  l  Ancient  and  Modern 
Imperialism '  may  help  many 
a  doubtful  politician  to  a 
better  method  of  thought.  It 
is  of  our  dependencies,  not  of 
our  self  -  governing  colonies, 
that  Lord  Cromer  speaks,  and 
thus  he  omits  the  more  seri- 
ous part  of  the  argument. 
The  position  of  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa  is 


unique  in  the  world's  history. 
The  ties  which  bind  the 
Colonies  to  the  Mother -coun- 
try, if  we  forget  the  selfish 
exigency  of  defence,  are  so 
fragile  that  one  would  think 
that  they  might  snap  at  the 
slightest  strain.  And  the 
loyalty  of  these  same  Colonies 
is  happily  so  strong  that  they 
esteem  as  their  own  enemies 
the  enemies  of  England.  The 
position  of  India,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  without  precedent. 
The  Roman  Empire  can  afford 
some  sort  of  parallel.  But  how 
different  are  the  systems  of  gov- 
ernment !  The  Romans  subdued 
the  countries  which  they  col- 
onised without  ruth  and  with- 
out mercy.  If  Caractacus 
really  spoke  the  words  which 
Tacitus  put  in  his  mouth — 
"They  make  a  desert  and 
call  it  peace," — he  was  abund- 
antly justified.  And  then, 
where  they  had  exacted  obedi- 
ence, they  granted  privilege. 
They  gave  those  whom  they 
had  subdued  the  pride  of  citi- 
zenship. The  path  we  have 
followed  in  India  and  in  Egypt 
has  been  very  different.  It  is 
the  path  of  justice.  We  have 
held  the  scales  equal.  We  have 
given  the  same  laws  to  men 
of  all  races.  However  bit- 
terly foreigners  may  protest 
against  British  rule,  they  can- 
not help  applauding  the  sense 
of  security  which  it  imparts. 
Two  anecdotes  will  best  serve 
to  illustrate  this  paradox.  A 
Frenchman,  resident  at  Alex- 
andria, was  once  denouncing 
with  all  the  eloquence  he  could 
command  the  British  rule  in 
Egypt.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  British  had  usurped  rights 
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which  were  not  theirs,  that 
they  governed  a  country  over 
which  they  should  have  no 
control,  and  finally  demanded 
that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  leave  the  land,  bag  and 
baggage.  Asked  what  he 
would  do  in  that  case,  he 
replied  without  hesitation  that 
he  would  leave  Egypt  by  an 
earlier  steamer  than  that  which 
took  the  English  rulers  to  their 
homes.  Lord  Cromer  quotes  a 
more  subtle  story  to  the  same 
purpose.  "A  wealthy  young 
Bengali,"  he  says,  "  who  was 
declaiming  against  the  British 
Government,  and  expressing  a 
wish  that  they  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  India,  was  asked 
what  he  would  do  if,  as  the 
result  of  the  anarchy  and 
confusion  which  would  ensue, 
his  personal  property  was  con- 
fiscated. 'What  should  I  do, 
sir  ? '  was  his  reply.  '  I  should 
apply  to  the  High  Court.'" 
The  Eastern,  perhaps,  lacks 
the  sense  of  humour  to  ap- 
preciate the  irony  of  this 
reply,  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  more  ingenious 
parable  than  this. 

What  will  be  the  future  of 
the  British  rule  in  India  ?  Lord 
Cromer  says  rightly,  that  if 
any  other  Imperialist  than  a 
Briton  were  asked  this  question, 
he  would  reply  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  civilise  his  alien 
subjects,  but  not  to  relax  his 
hold  upon  them.  Unfortunately 
the  greatest  Imperialist  of  all, 
the  Briton,  has  a  less  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  give.  He  chat- 
ters of  representation  and  self- 
government.  He  talks  nonsense 
about  "natural  rights,"  and 
seems  to  think  that  if  he  in- 


dulges a  foolish  fad  and  utters 
a  moral  maxim  all  is  well.  Of 
such  Imperialists  as  this  Lord 
Cromer  thinks  little  enough. 
How  can  you  give  the  franchise, 
he  asks  in  effect,  to  a  country 
which  boasts  147  vernacular 
languages  and  a  round  dozen 
of  religions  ?  This  diversity  will 
give  some  measure  of  the  in- 
iquity of  those  who  would 
wantonly  bring  English  insti- 
tutions within  the  reach  of 
India.  But  let  Lord  Cromer 
himself  explain  :  "  To  speak  of 
self-government  for  India,"  he 
says  in  an  impressive  passage, 
"  under  such  conditions  as  these 
is  as  if  we  were  to  advocate 
self-government  for  a  united 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  idea  is  not 
only  absurd ;  it  is  not  only 
impracticable ;  I  would  go 
further,  and  say  that  to  en- 
tertain it  would  be  a  crime 
against  civilisation,  and  especi- 
ally against  the  voiceless  mil- 
lions in  India,  whose  interests 
are  committed  to  our  charge." 
Or  as  a  travelled  Frenchman, 
cited  by  Lord  Cromer,  expresses 
it :  "The  question  is  not  whether 
England  has  a  right  to  keep 
India,  but  rather  whether  she 
has  a  right  to  leave  it.  .  .  . 
Where  is  the  native  Power 
which  would  unite  Hindoos 
and  Moslems,  Rajputs  and 
Marathas,  Sikhs  and  Bengalis, 
Parsees  and  Christians,  under 
one  sceptre  ?  England  has  ac- 
complished this  miracle." 

It  is  a  miracle,  indeed,  of 
which  any  country,  ancient 
and  modern,  might  be  proud; 
and  yet  there  are  demagogues 
willing  enough  to  sacrifice  the 
results  of  the  miracle  to  catch 
a  vote  or  to  flatter  an  infamous 
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sentimentality.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  great  danger 
which  threatens  our  colonies 
and  dependencies  alike.  How 
shall  a  nation  preserve  an 
empire  abroad  which  keeps  a 
democracy  at  home?  Lord 
Cromer  quotes  the  historian, 
Dr  Holm,  to  prove  that  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  not 
necessarily  incompatible  with 
the  execution  of  a  sane  Im- 
perial policy,  that  what  is 
really  fatal  to  empire  is  the 
effects  produced  by  democracy 
run  mad.  Here  we  have  a 
distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence. Democracy  always  runs 
mad  sooner  or  later.  History 
affords  no  example  of  demo- 
cracy which  has  preserved  its 
sanity.  In  England  demo- 
cracy has  run  mad,  and  run 
dishonest  too.  We  have  a 
Prime  Minister  who  has  given 
his  public  benediction  to  men- 
dacity. We  have  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  who  believes 
that  he  may  best  prove  his  fit- 
ness to  manage  the  finances  of 
the  country  by  scurrility  and 
defamation.  And  it  is  not 
merely  the  incompetence  of 
these  men  that  makes  them  a 
danger  to  the  Empire.  Their 
conduct  inspires  contempt  in 
those  dependencies  whose 
loyalty  is  established  and  can 
only  endure  upon  a  basis  of 
respect.  How  shall  a  set  of 
Ministers  govern  India  who 
cannot  govern  their  own 
tongues  ?  Are  they  fit  to  rule 
others  who  cannot  rule  their 
own  subordinates  or  control 
their  own  appetites?  When 
the  trickery  of  Mr  Asquith  is 
made  known  in  our  colonies 
and  dependencies,  when  it  is 


seen  that  to  attract  one  kind 
of  voters  he  promises  Home 
Rule,  and  then  withdraws  the 
promises  to  pacify  another 
kind,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
men  of  our  dominions  should 
cease  to  believe  in  the  fixed 
purpose  of  our  governors  or  in 
the  firm  stability  of  the  British 
Empire.  Yet  it  is  stability 
alone  that  will  save  England 
and  save  India.  The  one  hope 
of  the  Empire  is  in  a  stern  re- 
action against  the  vain  pre- 
tences of  unbridled  democracy. 
As  Lord  Cromer  says,  "Let  us 
approach  this  subject  with  the 
animus  manendi  strong  within 
us."  Let  us  make  it  clear  that 
the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain 
shall  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards,  that  the  future  of 
India  lies  above  and  beyond 
the  strife  of  parties.  Let  us 
prove  by  a  better  example  than 
that  set  by  the  Socialist  leaders 
that  England  (and  India  too) 
may  yet  be  governed  with 
honour  and  dignity. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
present  electoral  contest  has 
been  conducted  with  either 
dignity  or  honour.  It  will 
be  remembered  always  as  a 
disgrace  to  what  was  once 
called  Liberalism.  Members 
of  the  Cabinet,  uncontrolled 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  have 
used  such  language  and  em- 
ployed such  methods  as  have 
hitherto  been  left  to  the  orators 
of  the  street  -  corner.  No  lie 
has  served  them  quite  so  well 
as  the  lie  of  Chinese  Slavery 
served  them  at  the  last  election. 
But  this  failure  was  due  not  to 
good  feeling  but  to  a  mistake 
in  tactics.  Mr  Ure  began  too 
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soon.  Mr  Lloyd -George  has 
dealt,  as  his  manner  is,  in 
vituperation  alone.  The  coun- 
try districts  of  England,  where 
the  Peers  are  best  known,  have 
shown  him  what  value  they 
place  upon  his  invective.  It 
is  evident  that  his  ignorance 
of  landlords  is  as  wide  and 
deep  as  is  his  ignorance  of 
finance. 

Our  first  reflection,  as  we 
contemplate  the  results  that 
have  reached  us  as  we  go  to 
press,  is  that  the  House  of 
Lords  was  perfectly  justified 
in  the  course  which  it  took. 
No  reasonable  Radical  can 
declare  now  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  amendment  thwarted 
"the  will  of  the  people."  The 
Peers,  indeed,  said  no  more 
than  that  the  electorate  should 
have  time  to  consider  the 
Budget.  The  electorate  has 
considered  it,  and  England,  at 
any  rate,  will  have  none  of  it. 
Where,  then,  is  the  injustice? 
Where  are  the  backwoodsmen 
ravening  for  the  people's  blood  ? 
Where  are  the  tyrants,  thirst- 
ing to  shackle  the  sacred  limbs 
of  liberty?  Were  they  not 
lately  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  eager  to  force  an  un- 
acceptable Budget  upon  a  law- 
abiding  country,  whose  opinion 
concerning  Socialism  had  never 
been  asked  ?  They,  indeed, 
were  the  true  tyrants,  and  to 
the  great  content  of  every 
patriot,  for  a  time  at  any  rate 
their  tyranny  has  failed. 

And  after  the  Justification 
of  the  Lords,  that  which  pleases 
us  most  is  the  triumph  of  Tariff 
Reform.  For  it  is  to  Tariff 
Reform  that  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Liberals  is  due.  Every- 


where, save  in  Lancashire, 
Englishmen  have  shown  by 
their  votes  that  they  are 
changing  their  views  concern- 
ing the  fiscal  policy  which  has 
lain  too  long  as  a  blight  upon 
British  agriculture  and  British 
industry.  No  longer  will  they 
accept  as  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit 
the  narrow  doctrine  of  Cobden. 
No  longer  will  they  permit  a 
parcel  of  professors,  who  study 
the  processes  of  business  in 
vacuo,  to  check  the  growth  of 
British  commerce.  A  majority 
of  English  voters  have  declared 
for  Tariff  Reform,  and  we  are 
at  last  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  being  able  once  more 
to  protect  our  markets  against 
the  privileged  attacks  of  dump- 
ing foreigners. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyse  the 
causes  which  have  produced  so 
great  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 
But  it  may  be  said  in  general 
that  the  party  of  defence  has 
at  last  asserted  itself.  England 
is,  as  she  has  always  been,  Con- 
servative at  heart.  She  does 
not  wish  to  see  her  Constitution 
destroyed.  She  will  not,  if  she 
can  help  it,  accept  Mr  Asquith's 
scheme  of  a  Single  Chamber, 
retaining  as  a  plaything  a 
spectral  House  of  Lords.  She 
knows  that  an  unchecked 
democracy  can  lead  only  to  a 
humiliating  defeat  by  sea  and 
land,  and  a  consequent  revolu- 
tion. Still  less  willing  will  she 
be  to  connive  at  the  plan,  evi- 
dently harboured  by  Messrs 
Asquith  and  Lloyd-George,  of 
calling  in  the  Throne  to  act  with 
the  Commons  against  the  Peers. 
That  method  of  revolution 
would  be  tolerated  by  England 
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only  in  a  moment  of  great 
stress.  This  moment  has  not 
come.  The  House  of  Lords 
has  won  the  increased  con- 
fidence of  the  electors,  and  is 
secure  against  the  assault  of 
those  who  for  a  partisan  ad- 
vantage would  wreck  the  Con- 
stitution. We  may  take  it, 
too,  that  the  people  of  England 
does  not  believe  that  its  navy 
should  be  sacrificed  to  a  policy 
of  doles.  The  proposal  to 
squander  the  public  money  for 
private  advantage,  made  as  a 
bribe,  has  been  rejected,  and 
we  have  a  better  confidence 
that  the  country  will  be  ren- 
dered stronger  to  meet  the 
aggression  of  possible  foes. 
These  are  comforting  reflec- 
tions. It  is  a  comfort,  also,  to 
remember  that  the  party  of 
those  who  would  espouse  the 
cause  of  England's  foes  and 
weaken  her  control  of  her  great 
dependencies  has  suffered  a 
heavy  loss.  Mr  Lloyd-George 
is  still  unfortunately  with 
us.  But  Sir  Henry  Cotton 
and  Dr  Rutherford  are  forcibly 
retired,  and  there  lives  not  an 
Englishman  in  India  who  does 
not  sleep  more  safely  and 
more  happily  for  the  know- 
ledge that  two  disturbers  of 
the  peace  no  longer  take  part 
in  the  governance  of  the 
Empire. 

When  we  examine  the  re- 
sults of  the  polls  we  have 
some  causes  for  regret,  many 
more  for  satisfaction.  The 
Radical  victories  in  Man- 
chester will  not  distress  any 
wise  Unionist.  As  Manchester 
was  the  first  citadel,  so  she  is 
the  last  stronghold,  of  Free 
Trade.  She  takes  a  pride 


even  in  her  errors.  Her 
eyes  are  still  blinded  by 
Cobdenism,  which  she  regards 
as  her  own  peculiar  doctrine. 
Was  it  not  born  and  bred  in 
her  neighbourhood  ?  So  she 
regards  politics  from  a  strictly 
local  point  of  view.  She  does 
not  think  what  is  good  for  the 
country,  but  what  is  good  for 
the  cot  ton -spinner.  If  only 
she  can  go  on  buying  her 
raw  material  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  selling  her  manu- 
factured stuffs  in  the  dearest, 
she  will  be  perfectly  content. 
And  she  will  experience  no 
change  until  the  competition 
of  the  foreigner,  which  has 
killed  so  many  industries, 
touches  her  pocket.  In  other 
words,  Manchester  remains 
provincial,  an  index  only  of 
her  own  interest,  her  own 
privilege.  In  London  the 
Unionists  gained  but  a  dozen 
seats,  a  disappointment  to- 
day, if  of  excellent  presage 
in  the  future.  Throughout 
the  Midlands  Tariff  Reform 
triumphed.  Coventry  and 
Wolverhampton  have  followed 
the  good  example  of  Birming- 
ham. Kidderminster  and  West 
Bromwich,  Preston  and  Wed- 
nesbury,  have  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  same  side,  and 
not  even  Mr  Lloyd-George,  in 
his  most  sanguine  mood,  can 
describe  these  as  "Cathedral 
cities."  The  dockyards  and 
seaports  are  equally  staunch 
to  the  principles  of  Unionism. 
Chatham  and  Devonport  and 
Portsmouth  and  Liverpool 
have  all  shown  their  loyalty. 
Nor  need  we  disdain  the  lesser 
English  boroughs,  which  the 
Radicals  affect  in  their  pride 
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to  despise.  Cambridge  and 
Chester,  Gloucester  and  Salis- 
bury, Cheltenham  and  Koch- 
ester,  were  well  worth  the 
winning,  for  they  reflect  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  deaf 
to  popular  clamour.  In  brief, 
there  is  no  class  in  the  com- 
munity which  has  not  proved 
its  displeasure  at  the  revolu- 
tionary, anti- English  spirit  of 
the  Radical  party,  and  de- 
clared aloud  that  our  reign 
of  terror  is  at  an  end. 

But  it  is  The  Counties  of 
England  which  have  most  con- 
spicuously distinguished  them- 
selves, and  in  so  doing  they 
have  not  surprised  those  who 
knew  them  best.  There  is 
every  reason  why  they  should 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  a 
party  which  has  done  them 
nothing  but  ill.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Radicals  at  the  last 
election  deceived  them  with 
wild  fairy  stories  of  large 
loaves.  Those  fabulous  loaves 
have  never  been  seen  since 
they  were  carried  exultantly 
round  the  countryside.  But 
on  far  higher  grounds  than 
the  mere  discovery  of  a  Radi- 
cal falsehood,  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  England  have  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of 
Tariff  Reform.  The  policy  of 
Manchester  was  especially  de- 
signed to  ruin  the  agriculture 
of  England.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Cobdenites  to 
sacrifice  the  country  to  the 
town ;  and  when  after  some 
years  of  repeal  distress  over- 
whelmed the  agricultural  coun- 
ties, Mr  Cobden  had  no  better 
advice  to  give  to  the  labourers 
than  the  advice,  since  ap- 
proved by  Mr  Lloyd-George, 


that     they     should      take     to 
poaching.     The  labourers  have 
enjoyed    sixty   years    of   freely 
imported     corn.       They      have 
seen    the   land  go  out  of  cul- 
tivation ;    they   have   watched 
the    gradual    relapse    of    corn 
land  into  pasture ;  and  at  last 
they  have  realised   that   their 
occupation      is      gone.      They 
have    understood    that    Tariff 
Reform  alone  can   restore  the 
prosperity      that      once      was 
theirs,    and    they   have    given 
their  verdict  unmistakably  and 
without  hesitation.     Wherever 
you  go  the  same  tale  is  told. 
Westmoreland   and    Somerset, 
Essex  and   Suffolk,   Kent  and 
Hertford,   Wiltshire   and   Dor- 
set,   have   returned    the    same 
verdict  of  distrust  in  the  Radi- 
cal party ;    and  their  triumph 
in  rural  England  is  the  more 
grateful   to   the   Unionists  be- 
cause it  proves  that  the   dull 
calumnies  of  Mr  Lloyd- George 
have     fallen      on     deaf     ears. 
It    has    been     the    particular 
ambition     of     this    gentleman 
to     set     class     against     class. 
But,    as    we    have    said,    the 
agricultural      districts      know 
more    of    the    Peers    than    he 
does ;   they  remember  the  un- 
numbered kindnesses  of   land- 
lords, whose  object  in  life  has 
been    the    happiness    of    their 
tenants,  not  the  extraction  of 
an   economic   rent;    they  look 
askance  on  the  small  holdings 
with  which  the  Radicals  tempt 
them  to  the  slavery  of  Social- 
ism;   and  by  their  votes  they 
declare     their     belief     in     the 
system     of     small     ownership 
advocated     by     Mr     Balfour. 
But    it    is    not    merely    their 
own   interest   which    they   ac- 
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claim.  They  acclaim  also  the 
imperial  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land, and  once  more  their 
innate  conservatism  has  saved 
their  country  from  revolution. 

England,  then,  has  done 
well.  We  would  that  we 
could  record  a  similar  improve- 
ment elsewhere.  Of  Wales 
and  Ireland  Unionism  has 
nothing  to  expect.  Wales  is 
obsessed  by  the  noisy  elo- 
quence of  demagogues.  Ire- 
land, though  Tariff  Reform 
alone  could  restore  her  to 
fortune  and  prosperity,  would 
rather  lose  all  than  sacrifice 
her  opportunity  of  agitation. 
But  of  Scotland  we  had  some 
hope,  and  up  to  the  hour  when 
these  words  are  written  we  are 
grievously  disappointed.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  diagnose  the 
disease.  The  most  favourable 
supposition  is  that  the  Scots 
temper  changes  slowly.  And 
we  can  only  trust  that  time 
will  bring  the  country  north  of 
the  Tweed  to  a  wiser  opinion 
and  a  more  stalwart  loyalty. 

The  Radicals,  if  they  succeed 
in  forming  a  Government,  will 
depend  upon  the  votes  of  the 
Irish  and  the  Labour  members. 
It  is  the  best  indication  how 
far  Mr  Asquith  has  travelled 
on  the  path  of  revolution  that 
he  openly  accepts  the  alliance 
of  Socialists  and  Home  Rulers. 
He  will  give  them  his  support. 
Of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they 
will  support  him,  or  by  what 
ingenuity  he  can  attach  to 
himself  the  adherence  of  two 
parties  fiercely  opposed  one  to 
the  other.  On  every  side  we 
hear,  not  of  the  Radical  Party, 
but  of  the  Coalition — a  coalition 


more  infamous  than  that  made 
more  than  a  century  ago  by 
Fox  and  North,  which  very 
justly  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
Fox's  political  career.  The 
Home  Rulers  are  the  avowed 
enemies  of  England ;  they  are 
still  marching  through  rapine 
to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire.  The  Labour  Party, 
if  we  may  believe  its  journals, 
hates  nothing  and  nobody  so 
much  as  its  Liberal  allies. 
And  these  are  the  sects  which 
Mr  Asquith,  who  cannot  gov- 
ern Mr  Lloyd -George  or  Mr 
Churchill,  believes  he  will  bring 
into  a  quiet  and  orderly  coali- 
tion. We  can  imagine  no  sys- 
tem of  bribes  which  will  satisfy 
them  both. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the 
political  history  of  the  last  two 
years  has  been  the  decline  of 
Mr  Asquith's  authority.  He  is 
a  leader  who  is  content  to 
follow,  a  Prime  Minister  ready 
to  obey  the  most  turbulent  of 
his  colleagues.  That  his  lack 
of  statesmanship  has  contri- 
buted something  to  the  re- 
verses which  his  party  has 
sustained  few  would  deny. 
He  never  showed  himself  less 
of  a  statesman  than  he  has 
done  since  the  election  began. 
The  speeches  which  he  has 
made  in  the  hour  of  crisis 
prove  how  loose  is  his  grasp 
upon  public  affairs,  how  dimly 
he  understands  the  spirit  of 
the  nation.  He  has  announced 
publicly  that  he  will  attempt 
nothing  until  he  has  settled  the 
question  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
How  he  will  settle  it  he  refuses 
to  explain.  One  thing  only  is 
certain:  that  he  will  put  his 
revenge  before  the  advantage 
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of   England.     He  who   lays   a 
finger   upon    the    Constitution 
must  have  the  loftiest  faith  in 
his   wisdom   and   good   intent. 
Has   Mr   Asquith    this    faith? 
Can  he  exclude  all  thought  of 
party    from     his    mind  ?      To 
observers     from     outside     the 
House  of  Lords  perfectly  fulfils 
its  functions.     Even  though  it 
be  not  framed  upon  such  prin- 
ciples as  appear  logical  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Labour  Party, 
it  has  again  and  again  saved 
the    country    from    the    worst 
peril  of  all — the  peril  of  hasty 
legislation,  and,  during  the  last 
few  months,  it  has  shown  itself 
once  more  a  clearer  interpreter 
of  England's  opinion  than  the 
House  of  Commons.     It  is  the 
usefulness   of    this   institution, 
then,  that  Mr  Asquith  and  his 
coalition    would    destroy,    and 
though   they   coalesce    on    the 
end,  they  do   not   coalesce  on 
the  means.     The  Irish  and  the 
extreme  Socialists  are  in  favour 
of  total  abolition.     Mr  Asquith 
himself     prefers     a     phantom. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  desires  elec- 
tion.   Mr  Haldane  is  a  staunch 
supporter  of  a  reformed  Second 
Chamber.     Well,  they  may  be 
left  to  fight  it  out,  and  when 
the  battle  is  over  the  House  of 
Lords  will   be   found  stronger 
than  ever. 

One  other  principle  Mr 
Asquith  has  enunciated  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  all 
Unionists.  "I  wish  to  put  it 
on  record  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,"  said  he,  "that 
whatever  may  happen  in  the 
remainder  of  the  elections  be- 
fore us,  in  the  new  Parliament 
Tariff  Reform  is  a  practical  im- 
possibility." It  is  practically 


impossible,    according     to    Mr 
Asquith,    because    Manchester 
supports  Free  Trade.     London 
is     nothing,     Birmingham     is 
nothing,   Liverpool  is  nothing, 
the  English  counties  are  noth- 
ing !     Manchester  has   obeyed 
the  command  of  Mr  Asquith : 
her  Catholics  have  listened  to 
the  sly  promise  of  Home  Rule, 
and  therefore  she  is  the  only 
governess  of  the  British  Em- 
pire !      Thus    Mr    Asquith,    to 
suit  his  own  pleasure,  has  put 
an    entirely   new   construction 
upon  the  theory  of  representa- 
tive government.    He  has  given 
"  the  sacred  will  of  the  people  " 
a  wholly  fresh  interpretation. 
A  few  weeks  ago  those  solemn 
words  meant  the  whim  of  Mr 
Lloyd-George,  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.      No    words    were    too 
violent  for  the  Peers,  who  had 
dared  to  thwart  that  majority. 
The  will  of  the  people  was  the 
will    of    the    Cabinet,    and    it 
should  prevail.     Now  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Cabinet  no  longer. 
It   is  the  will  of   Manchester, 
and  no  doubt  Mr  Asquith  be- 
lieves  it  still  sacred,   and   Mr 
Churchill  is  still  confident  that 
it   shall   prevail.      Was    there 
ever  a  more  ludicrous  comment 
upon  democracy  ?     Apparently 
the    sanctity    resides     in     Mr 
Asquith,  and  even  if  he  be  in 
a  minority,   yet   he  thinks  he 
should  prevail !     If  he  under- 
stood  the  rudiments   of   logic, 
and  had  a  sense  of  humour,  he 
would  contemplate  with  respect 
a  Unionist  majority  of  one,  and 
acknowledge  with  all  solemnity 
that  he  must  never  oppose  by 
word  or  deed  the  expressed  will 
of    the   people.      He   has    put 
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himself  in  a  worse  position 
even  than  these  deliberate  con- 
tradictions would  imply.  Hav- 
ing declared  that  the  vote  of 
Manchester  blocks  the  way  of 
Tariff  Reform,  he  declares  also 
that  the  vote  of  Ireland  is 
sufficient  to  wreck  the  British 
Constitution.  A  majority  of 
Englishmen  supports  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  a  majority  cast 
against  Mr  Asquith  is  nothing. 
Manchester  is  with  him,  and 
therefore  she  must  not  be 
thwarted.  He  has  purchased 
Ireland  for  the  moment  with  a 
half-believed  promise  of  Home 
Rule.  Therefore  Ireland  is 
competent  to  destroy  the  Con- 
stitution of  England.  It  is 
difficult  to  characterise  Mr 
Asquith's  "  statesmanship  "  in 
temperate  language.  But 


many  years  ago  a  satirist 
prayed  that  we  should  never 
see  inflicted  upon  us  such  a 
ruler  as  Mr  Asquith  has  proved. 
"  Never  may  a  craven  pilot," 
wrote  the  satirist, 

"  at  our  vessel's  helm  preside, 
Swayed  by  mob-tongued  agitation,  tak- 
ing demagogues  for  guide, 
Truckling  to  the  voice  of  faction,  listen- 
ing for  the  loudest  cry, 
Gauging   pressures,    measuring   noises, 
what  to  grant  and  what  deny." 

The  satirist's  prayer  has  not 
been  answered.  The  craven 
pilot  has  presided  too  long  at 
our  helm ;  but  he  shall  preside 
there  no  longer,  even  if  it  take 
a  stormy  session  of  drifting 
hither  and  thither  on  the  ocean, 
and  another  general  election,  to 
save  the  ship  of  state  from  his 
impotent  command. 
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AS     IT    MIGHT     BE. 


THE  India  Council,  new 
style,  was  assembled  in  an- 
xious conclave.  Calcutta  was 
hot — damply  hot,  and  honour- 
able members  perspired  heavily 
as  they  sat  at  the  baize-cov- 
ered table ;  above  their  heads 
the  electric  fans  hung  motion- 
less, for  the  machinery,  owing 
to  some  cause  or  another,  was 
out  of  order.  Severe  remarks 
on  the  inefficiency  or  contum- 
acy of  his  subordinates  had 
already  been  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Minister  for  Public 
Works,  who  had  defended 
himself  with  eloquence,  while 
wiping  his  damp  hands  nerv- 
ously upon  the  pink  blotting- 
paper  which  lay  before  him. 

The  President  of  the  Con- 
federated States  of  Hindustan 
was  addressing  the  Council. 
He  stood  on  the  steps  of  his 
richly  decorated  gilt  chair — 
almost  a  throne  —  which  had 
been  imported  from  Paris; 
above  his  head  hung  an  alle- 
gorical picture  representing 
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"India  the  Motherland."  Up- 
on the  heavy  gilt  frame  of 
this  was  a  plate  informing  the 
world  that  it  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Confederated 
States  of  Hindustan  by  the 
Independent  Labour  Party  of 
Great  Britain,  "  in  token  of 
admiration  of  the  success 
which  has  crowned  the  efforts 
of  Indian  patriots  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  foreign 
oppressor  " — the  last  two  words 
were  inscribed  in  scarlet  letters, 
and  the  whole  inscription  was 
so  long  that  the  engraver  had 
been  compelled  to  exercise  all 
his  art  to  settle  it  comfortably 
into  the  limited  compass  of  the 
brass  plate  provided. 

The  President,  who  spoke  at 
great  length  and  with  evident 
emotion,  naturally  used  Eng- 
lish as  the  medium  of  his 
remarks,  and  his  concluding 
sentences  had  evoked  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  applause  from  his 
audience. 

"  *  Come  the  four  corners  of 
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the  world  in  arms,  and  we 
will  shook  them.'  Yes,  gentle- 
men, we  will  shock  them  very 
heavilee,  so  that  the  burnt 
child,  twice  bitten,  shall  fear 
the  fire." 

The  honourable  members 
cheered  vociferously  as  the 
President  resumed  his  seat 
upon  the  throne-like  chair  and 
wiped  his  streaming  brow ;  but 
anon,  heavy  gloom  sat  once 
more  upon  the  Council. 

The  members  had  been 
hastily  summoned  to  meet  a 
dangerous  crisis,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, His  Excellency  Biswas 
Kalamji,  had  been  explaining 
to  them  the  dangers  which 
they  were  now  called  upon  to 
face. 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr  Mukirji, 
Minister  for  War,  had  that 
morning  come  to  him  with  in- 
telligence of  the  gravest  nature. 
The  troops  in  the  Punjaub  were 
in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  into  the 
causes  of  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  enter,  rather  leaving 
them  to  the  Minister  himself 
to  explain.  While  still  pon- 
dering over  this  serious  state 
of  affairs,  the  Foreign  Minister 
had  driven  furiously  to  his 
house  to  inform  him  that  the 
Maharajah  of  Nepaul  had, 
positively  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  suddenly  declared  war 
upon  the  Confederated  States 
of  Hindustan,  and  was  even  now 
believed  to  be  upon  the  point 
of  invading  their  territories  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army  of 
Gurkhas.  Several  members  had 
shuddered  at  the  very  thought 
of  an  irruption  by  these  bar- 
barians, and  one  had  murmured 
something  apt  about  Attila  and 
his  Huns. 


The  question  before  the 
Council  was,  briefly,  to  decide 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  the 
Minister  for  War  now  rose  to 
do  his  part.  He  rose,  he  said, 
with  a  mens  conscia  recti,  and 
he  proceeded  to  tell  the  Council 
that  the  troops  in  the  Punjaub 
had  been  in  a  very  serious  state 
of  ferment  for  some  months. 
In  the  first  place,  they  had 
flatly  declined  to  serve  any- 
where outside  their  own  country 
of  the  Punjaub,  which  really  he 
thought,  upon  due  reflection, 
was  perfectly  reasonable  on 
their  part.  But  there  had 
been  a  very  serious  breach  of 
discipline  upon  the  part  of  the 
Sirhind  Brigade,  who  had 
actually  chased  off  the  parade- 
ground  the  eminent  Bengali 
officer  who  had  been  sent  to 
take  over  the  command  of  that 
brigade.  Something  similar 
had  occurred  at  Rawul  Pindi : 
an  officer,  for  whose  merits  he 
could  answer  (since  he  was  a 
near  relative  of  his  own),  had 
been  selected  for  the  command 
of  the  2nd  Division,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Pindi, 
but  on  arrival  at  the  railway 
station,  after  a  fatiguing 
journey  from  Calcutta,  he  had 
been  met  by  a  disorderly  mob 
of  soldiers  who  refused  to  let 
him  alight  from  the  train. 
These,  uttering  murderous 
threats,  had  then  sent  this 
officer  all  the  way  back  to 
Calcutta  with  an  insulting 
message  to  himself.  He  had 
not  mentioned  these  matters 
in  Council,  for  he  was  un- 
willing to  alarm  honourable 
members  with  reports  of  what 
he  felt  sure  at  the  time  were 
merely  sporadic  outbreaks  on 
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the  part  of  a  high-spirited  and 
chivalrous  soldiery. 

Certain  other  reports  had 
reached  his  ears.  One  of  these 
was  to  the  effect  that  the 
garrisons  of  stations  upon  the 
North-West  Frontier  had  evacu- 
ated their  posts  en  bloc.  These 
posts  had  been  held  by  certain 
troops  from  Madras  and 
Bengal,  for,  naturally  enough, 
the  Punjaub  troops  had  valid 
objections  to  being  placed  in 
all  the  unpleasant  stations. 
But  the  regiments  from  down- 
country  had  also  in  their  turn 
objected  —  very  naturally,  he 
thought — to  being  compelled  to 
reside  at  places  which  were  at 
once  distant  from  their  homes 
and  very  uncomfortable  as 
regards  climate  and  surround- 
ings. They  had  therefore  left 
them,  and  were  now,  he 
believed,  marching  to  the 
various  centres  in  which  they 
had  been  recruited,  with  the 
exception  of  a  Madras  unit 
which,  the  Minister  of  Marine 
informed  him,  had  command- 
eered a  transport  at  Karachi, 
and  was  now  believed  to  be 
upon  the  sea.  Such  failures 
in  duty  were  of  course  wrong 
in  principle,  but  he  ventured  to 
say  that  they  were  essentially 
unimportant  at  this  time,  so 
much  so  that  he  had  not 
troubled  the  Council  with  a 
report,  for  the  Council  knew 
as  well  as  he  did  that  the 
Pathan  tribes  were  in  a  state 
of  unwonted  quiescence,  and 
that  the  Amir  had  only  re- 
cently made  many  protesta- 
tions of  friendship.  Moreover, 
he  had  sent  as  a  gift  to  the 
more  important  of  the  trans- 
Frontier  mullahs  certain  sums 


of  money  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  expended  upon 
the  pay  and  maintenance  of 
the  Frontier  garrisons.  In 
any  case,  he  reminded  hon. 
members,  any  irruption  by 
the  tribes  or  by  the  Afghans, 
little  as  this  was  to  be  feared 
or  expected,  must  necessarily 
fall  first  upon  the  Punjaub, 
and  that  was  very  distant  from 
the  more  important  centres  of 
their  beloved  country. 

Lastly,  there  was  one  thing 
further  that  he  must  just 
touch  upon ;  for,  absurd  as  it 
was,  it  might  have  served  as 
a  pretext  for  the  mutiny  of 
the  forces  of  the  Punjaub. 
It  was  alleged  by  the  soldiers 
that  their  pay  was  some 
months  in  arrears :  they  had 
had  the  hardihood  to  com- 
plain that  for  six  months  no 
pay  had  reached  them.  As 
to  that  charge  he  had  an 
explicit  answer :  it  was  false. 
The  Paymaster  -  General  was 
a  personal  friend  of  his  own, 
and  he  could  therefore  vouch 
for  the  financial  purity  of 
one  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
high  -  minded  patriot ;  but 
more  than  that,  upon  inform- 
ing the  Paymaster  -  General 
of  the  complaints  made,  that 
officer  had  of  his  own  initi- 
ative furnished  him  with 
documents  and  receipts  which 
showed  clearly  that  the  money 
had  been  disbursed.  Certain 
highly  placed  but  scurrilous 
officers  had  then  alleged  that 
these  receipts  were  forged, 
and  he  had  sent  orders  a 
month  ago  that  they  should 
forthwith  be  placed  under 
arrest  and  brought  before  a 
court  -  martial :  he  had  not 
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yet  received  information  that 
these  orders  had  been  carried 
out,  but  he  daily  expected  a 
report  to  that  effect,  the  delay 
being  probably  due  to  some 
trifling  irregularity  in  the 
department  presided  over  by 
his  Right  Hon.  friend  the 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs. 

Having  now  vindicated  his 
department  from  any  possible 
charge  of  laxity  or  other 
faults,  the  War  Minister  pro- 
ceeded to  reassure  members 
as  to  their  actual  position 
in  the  present  crisis.  He 
admitted  that  the  danger 
from  Nepaul  was  a  grave 
one,  but  the  Gurkha  army 
was  faced  by  the  flower  of 
the  Indian  troops.  Bengal 
was  garrisoned  exclusively  by 
Bengalis,  and  a  full  division 
of  all  arms  was  now  being 
concentrated  at  Bhagpur 
under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Lai  Feetajee.  He 
felt  he  had  no  need  to  re- 
assure the  Council  as  to  the 
qualities  of  that  officer,  or  of 
the  gallant  Bengalis  whom 
he  was  about  to  lead  to 
victory.  It  was  enough  for 
him  to  remind  hon.  members 
that  the  courage  of  this  force 
was  a  pure  Swadeshi  article. 
There  might  be,  he  feared, 
some  little  difficulty  as  to 
transport,  and  possibly  as  to 
supply  as  well,  but  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  laying  the 
burden  of  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  capable 
Feetajee,  who  was  as  able 
as  he  was  gallant,  and  the 
Council  need  have  no  fear  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  ar- 


rangements made.  As  to  the 
mutinous  army  of  the  Pun- 
jaub  he  had  no  fear,  no,  none ! 
The  news  of  the  invasion  of 
their  beloved  country  by  the 
Gurkha  hosts  would  rally 
them  like  a  trumpet  -  call  to 
the  banner  of  their  country : 
while  the  heroes  of  Bengal 
stemmed  the  onward  rush  of 
the  invading  hordes,  the 
gallant  Sikhs  and  the  fear- 
less Mussulmans  of  the  North 
would  approach  their  flank, 
and,  catching  them  unawares, 
drive  them  to  the  very  devil. 
Let  them,  then,  put  their  trust 
in  the  Army,  and  all  would  be 
well. 

The  War  Minister  here  re- 
sumed his  seat,  but  there  was 
no  great  show  of  enthusiasm 
at  his  sanguine  words ;  some 
members  of  the  Council  were, 
in  fact,  debating  already  in 
their  minds  as  to  the  best 
place  of  safety,  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself  was  rejoicing  at 
his  own  sagacity  in  having 
placed  his  capital  securely  in 
Europe. 

The  Minister  of  Railways 
now  rose  to  say  that  he 
feared  there  might  be  a 
little  delay  in  the  concen- 
tration of  the  troops  men- 
tioned by  the  War  Minister: 
owing  to  this  being  the  season 
of  harvest,  a  large  part  of  the 
available  rolling-stock,  which 
the  Council  knew  well  was 
no  longer  maintained  on  the 
same  extravagant  scale  as 
that  adopted  by  their  late 
oppressors,  was  unfortunately 
at  the  present  time  engaged 
in  carrying  wheat  from  agri- 
cultural centres  in  the  Pun- 
jaub  to  the  port  of  Karachi. 
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He  could  not  at  short  notice 
give  details  as  to  the  amount 
of  rolling-stock  which  was  im- 
mediately available,  and  there 
might  be  some  further  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  this,  as 
there  had  been  friction  lately 
between  the  various  grades 
of  railway  personnel.  How- 
ever, he  trusted  that  all 
would  be  well.  He,  as  had 
always  been  his  practice, 
would  spare  no  efforts  in 
serving  their  glorious  State. 

At  this  point  the  President 
suggested  that  the  Council 
should  adjourn  till  the  follow- 
ing day :  he  did  not  underrate 
the  gravity  of  the  position,  but 
he  was  confident  of  his  country 
and  his  countrymen.  He  felt 
assured  that  every  measure 
was  now  being  taken  that 
could  be  taken,  and  though  not 
wishing  to  count  all  his  eggs  in 
one  basket  before  they  were 
hatched,  he  predicted  that 
glorious  and  bloody  victories 
would  be  the  result  of  this 
encounter  with  the  truculent 
Gurkha.  In  the  meantime 
nothing  more  could  be  done, 
so  let  them  now  break  up  and 
meet  again  on  the  morrow  to 
discuss  the  situation. 

Curiously  enough,  within 
half  an  hour  the  President  and 
the  Minister  of  War  were  book- 
ing passages  to  Marseilles  in 
the  offices  of  the  Messageries 
Maritimes,  where  each,  with 
supreme  tact,  pretended  not  to 
see  the  other. 

A  few  days  later  the  Council 
of  the  Confederated  States  of 
Hindustan  was  in  a  state  of 
sad  perplexity  and  dismay. 

The  War  Minister  had  wired 
frequently  and  frantically  to 


the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
forces  in  the  Punjaub,  inform- 
ing that  officer  of  the  imminence 
of  an  invasion  by  Nepaul,  and 
ordering  him  —  I  had  almost 
said  imploring  him  —  to  de- 
spatch without  delay  all  avail- 
able troops — horse,  foot,  guns, 
and  armed  police.  The  General, 
a  most  distinguished  man  of 
the  old  -  fashioned  sort,  who 
still  wore  his  shirt  outside  his 
trousers,  maintained  for  some 
days  a  strict  silence.  When, 
however,  he  did  vouchsafe  a 
reply  to  the  War  Minister's 
twenty -fifth  telegram,  it  was 
couched  in  such  terms  as 
brought  no  relief  to  the  Min- 
ister's anxieties,  for  there  was 
something  disquieting  about  its 
tone : — 

"  Never  fear ;  we  are  coming 
to  Calcutta  too." 

That  was  all,  and  not  another 
word  could  the  General  be  in- 
duced to  write  or  telegraph. 
Communication  was,  in  fact, 
pretty  well  cut  off  with  the 
Punjaub,  for  though  a  few 
trains  ran  to  that  province,  not 
one  came  back,  and  the  Council 
was  really  seized  almost  with 
panic. 

The  attitude  of  the  Madras 
troops  was  far  more  correct, 
but  scarcely  more  comforting, 
for  they  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  march  northwards :  it  was 
known,  for  they  said  it  them- 
selves, that  they  loved  the 
Motherland  at  least  as  dearly 
as  did  others,  and  they  pro- 
tested in  lengthy  telegrams, 
classed  as  "  State  Urgent," 
their  eagerness  to  shed  their 
blood  in  its  defence.  But  in 
the  same  telegrams  they  in- 
sisted with  great  obduracy  that 
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it  was  their  duty  to  do  this 
only  in  the  southern  parts  of 
India,  and  they  pointed  out 
that  the  defence  of  hundreds  of 
miles  of  sea-coast  lay  upon  their 
devoted  shoulders.  The  atti- 
tude of  Ceylon  was  most  un- 
friendly, while  its  geographical 
position  was  itself  a  menace  to 
the  Motherland,  and  they  were 
not  the  men  to  shirk  a  duty 
merely  because  it  was  full  of 
danger. 

The  Madras  troops  were,  in 
short,  convinced  of  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  staying 
where  they  were,  and  the  local 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  tele- 
graphed to  Calcutta  the  earnest 
wishes  of  his  army  for  the 
success  of  its  brothers-in-arms  : 
he  assured  the  War  Minister 
that  every  soldier  of  his  com- 
mand, down  to  the  youngest 
drummer  -  boy,  felt  supremely 
confident  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Nepaulese,  and  he  added 
that  in  every  Madrasi  bosom 
there  reigned  a  deep  and  keen 
regret  that  stern  duty  pre- 
vented the  army  from  taking 
its  proper  share  in  the  glories 
of  the  stricken  field.  His 
telegram  must  have  cost  the 
Confederated  States  quite  a 
number  of  rupees,  and  it 
failed  to  assuage  the  Council's 
alarms. 

But  all  was  not  yet  lost; 
Nepaul  tarried,  and  to  bar  the 
way  of  the  invader  General 
Feetajee  was  assembling  at 
Bhagpur  the  flower  of  his 
troops.  Their  concentration 
took  a  little  time,  for  the  rail- 
ways were  available  in  only  a 
limited  degree,  while  for  want 
of  proper  commissariat  arrange- 
ments the  General  was  com- 


pelled to  resort  to  a  military 
execution  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed.  The 
country  -  folk  were  no  true 
patriots,  and  they  excited  the 
General's  disgust  by  the  un- 
willingness with  which  they 
disgorged  their  food-stuffs  and 
received  in  exchange  receipts 
signed  by  his  supply-officers. 

However,  in  a  week  he  had 
succeeded  in  assembling  at 
Bhagpur  a  force  which,  though 
not  formidable  in  numbers,  was 
in  every  other  way  a  magni- 
ficent body  of  men.  It  was 
composed  exclusively  of  Ben- 
galis, and  officered  by  those 
who  had  taken  leading  parts 
in  the  agitation  against  the 
late  oppressors.  The  physique 
of  his  infantry  was  splendid  ; 
it  was  composed  of  burly, 
broad-shouldered  men,  each  of 
whom  looked  and  felt  ready  to 
eat  half  a  dozen  undersized 
little  Gurkhas,  and  its  firm 
foundation  of  Swadeshi  cour- 
age was  crowned  and  completed 
by  the  most  modern  thing  in 
French  rifles.  The  battery  of 
Creusot  guns  was  worked  by 
gunners  who  were  thoroughly 
well  versed  in  the  most  intricate 
theories  of  artillery  science,  and 
by  drivers  who,  at  stables,  were 
wont  to  cap  each  other's  quota- 
tions from  the  standard  hand- 
books of  veterinary  lore.  The 
eyes  and  ears,  and  some  of  the 
teeth  too,  of  this  formidable 
force,  consisted  of  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  the  Dacca 
Dragoons  and  the  Asansol 
Lancers.  Finely  mounted  and 
splendidly  equipped,  they  were 
in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best 
Household  Cavalry  of  Europe, 
and  woe  betide  the  infantry 
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upon  whom  their  thunderous 
charge  was  launched. 

General  Feetajee  himself  was 
a  fine  example  of  a  self-made 
soldier  :  starting  life  as  a 
clerk  in  a  Government  office 
under  the  late  oppressors,  he 
had  gradually  pushed  himself 
up  and  up  and  up,  till  at  length 
he  had  exchanged  the  red-tape 
of  the  official  for  the  gold-belt 
of  an  officer.  Diligent  as  a 
clerk,  he  was  more  so  as  a 
soldier;  Clausewitz  he  looked 
upon  as  a  familiar  friend,  while 
he  had  more  than  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  the  modern 
school  of  French  strategy.  He 
had,  in  short,  the  whole  theory 
of  war  at  his  finger-tips,  and 
he  was  ready  and  eager  to  put 
his  knowledge  to  the  supreme 
test  of  the  battlefield;  and  in 
this  most  soldierly  desire  he 
felt  himself  supported  by  his 
men,  who  had  already  bestowed 
upon  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  The 
Bengal  Tiger." 

It  was,  then,  a  fine  sight  that 
met  his  eye  as  he  rode  to  the 
parade-ground  to  review  his 
men :  seven  thousand  infantry 
were  lined  up  before  him,  with 
the  guns  upon  the  right,  and 
as  he  surveyed  them  his  heart 
swelled  with  pride,  and  he  felt 
that  the  leadership  of  such  a 
force  was  indeed  the  coping- 
stone  of  a  life  which  had  always 
been  strenuous,  if  at  times  in- 
trigu£.  He  missed  his  cavalry, 
but  these  were  in  the  outpost 
line  watching  for  the  invader, 
and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that 
while  they  were  out  in  front 
every  man  of  the  force  could 
sleep  comfortably  in  his  Wil- 
lesden  canvas  camp-bed.  He 
was  about  to  ride  slowly  down 


the  line  when  his  eye  was 
arrested  by  a  little  cloud  of 
dust  that  was  driving  over  the 
distant  plain :  he  and  his  staff 
watched  it  as  it  drew  near, 
until  at  length  it  materialised 
into  a  galloping  messenger. 

"It  looks  like  a  dragoon," 
cried  the  A.A.G. 

"  No,  it's  one  of  the  Asansols 
— I  can  see  his  lance,"  an 
A.D.C.  replied. 

And  sure  enough  it  was  a 
travel-stained  lancer  who  ar- 
rived upon  a  spent  horse  and 
breathlessly  handed  a  despatch 
to  the  General.  The  Com- 
mander took  it  and  tore  it  open 
eagerly,  and  having  read  it 
turned  to  his  staff. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "Brig- 
adier Baij-lSTath,  writing  from 
Nawabpura,  ten  miles  from 
here,  reports  that  his  advanced 
patrols  are  in  touch  with  the 
enemy  some  five  miles  to  his 
front.  He  adds  that  their 
strength  is  as  yet  undeveloped, 
but  that  he  intends  to  oppose 
every  inch  of  their  march 
though  they  be  as  myriad  as 
the  sands.  He  is  a  gallant 
fellow.  Gentlemen,  the  parade 
is  dismissed,  for  I  must  now 
formulate  a  plan  of  operation." 

With  this  the  General  gal- 
loped away  upon  his  snow- 
white  charger,  and  alighting 
at  his  tent  disappeared  into 
its  interior,  to  weave  his  plan 
for  the  undoing  of  the  Gurkha 
foe. 

The  news  was  soon  known 
to  the  soldiers,  and  the  camp 
shrilled  with  conversational  ex- 
citement :  everyone  had  some- 
thing to  say  as  to  the  probable 
strength  and  dispositions  of 
the  enemy,  and  he  said  it  as 
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loud  as  he  could,  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  his  fellows.  The 
"  moral "  of  the  men  was  first- 
rate,  and  had  the  invaders 
appeared  then  and  there,  there 
is  not  a  doubt  that  not  one  of 
them  would  have  seen  again 
the  jungle  -  fastnesses  of  Ne- 
paul. 

Meanwhile  the  G.O.C.  was 
poring  over  the  map  that  lay 
before  him.  It  was  tiresome 
that  his  mind  would  not  work 
in  the  required  direction;  it 
was  positively  incapable  of 
consecutive  calculation.  If  he 
put  his  force  in  this  place  the 
right  flank  was  weak,  in  that 
place  the  position  was  too 
much  extended  for  his  num- 
bers ;  in  a  third,  .  .  .  but  he 
could  only  see  the  weaknesses 
of  each  position,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  he  sent  for  the 
Staff-  Surgeon. 

When  that  officer  arrived 
the  General  said — "  Major,  I 
have  a  severe  attack  of  dysen- 
tery ;  you  must  patch  me  up, 
my  dear  Major,  so  that  I  may 
be  fit  to  overcome  the  enemy." 

The  Major  was  himself  a 
"failed  M.B."  of  a  university 
directed  by  the  late  oppressors, 
but  he  was  nevertheless  a  most 
intelligent  man,  and  he  would 
have  qualified  with  honours 
but  for  the  malice  of  a  func- 
tionary who  had  accused  him 
of  "  cribbing  "  in  the  examina- 
tion. He  now  scanned  the  face 
of  his  beloved  Commander  and 
felt  his  pulse :  he  knew  well 
the  heart  that  beat  beneath 
that  military  tunic — for  they 
were  cousins. 

"General,"  he  said  in  tones 
of  sad  decision,  "  you  are  quite 
unfit  to  command  at  such  a 


juncture.  You  have  severe 
dysentery  and  a  weak  heart. 
It  is  my  duty  to  put  you  on 
the  sick-list." 

"  Were  it  any  but  my  medi- 
cal adviser,"  said  the  General, 
"who  thus  ordered  me  to  lay 
down  my  command  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  I  should  flatly  re- 
fuse. But  I  obey  for  my 
country's  sake.  And,  lest  my 
presence  should  jar  upon  my 
successor,  I  will  retire  from 
the  camp." 

He  nearly  wept  in  his  emo- 
tion. 

During  the  hours  of  night 
the  camp  was  roused  by  the 
thunder  of  hoofs.  Dragoons 
and  Lancers  swept  through  it 
and  beyond  it  in  wild  dis- 
order ;  they  cried  to  their 
comrades  that  the  enemy  were 
upon  them,  were  at  their  very 
heels,  and  spurring  afresh  their 
jaded  horses  they  vanished  in 
a  moonlit  cloud  of  dust. 

In  a  moment  the  camp  was 
afoot ;  the  noise  was  deafen- 
ing, but  soon  silence  reigned 
supreme. 

The  saffron  lights  of  the 
early  Indian  dawn  lighted  up 
six  forlorn  Creusot  guns,  and 
here  and  there  it  gleamed  from 
a  rifle-barrel  or  from  the  blade 
of  a  sabre.  But  not  a  man 
was  to  be  seen,  for  all  had 
vanished,  —  a  broad  track  of 
discarded  havresacks,  cast 
accoutrements,  and  jettisoned 
weapons  bore  eloquent  witness 
to  the  route  which  the  army 
had  taken,  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  taken  it. 

Ensued  a  Marathon  race,  a 
kind  of  three-cornered  Mara- 
thon race,  in  which  the  com- 
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petitors  were  the  now  slightly 
wilted  Flower  of  Bengal,  the 
forces  of  Nepaul,  and  the 
Punjaub  Army.  The  last- 
named  had  rather  unfairly 
travelled  by  train  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way,  but 
the  actual  winner,  the  Phei- 
dippides  of  the  race,  was  Gen- 
eral Feetajee,  who  had  the  legs 
as  well  as  the  start  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Bengal  Flowers. 
And  so  conscientious  was  he  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties, 
that  on  arrival  at  Calcutta  he 
at  once  engaged  a  special 
steam-tug  with  which  to  pur- 
sue a  M.M.  steamer  that  had 
sailed  down  the  river  an  hour 
earlier — for  upon  this  steamer 
were  the  President  and  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  to  the 
latter  it  was  his  duty  to  report 
in  person.  The  tug  cost  him 
a  huge  amount  of  money,  but 
then  his  conscience  was  satis- 
fied. 

As  to  the  other  competitors 
in  the  race  it  behoveth  us  not 
in  this  place  to  say  who  was 
second  or  who  was  third,  or 
whether  they  all  arrived  in  a 
bunch.  Nor  does  it  matter 
now  whether  the  Sikhs  beat 
the  Gurkhas  or  vice  versa,  or 
whether  they  bought  each  other 
off  by  a  division  of  the  land 


and  the  loot.  And  it  is  quite 
immaterial  as  to  what  was  the 
fate  of  the  Army  who,  shortly 
after  this,  had  a  stand-up  fight 
with  hordes  of  Afghans  who 
had  broken  into  India;  and 
nobody  cares  in  the  least  what 
voice  the  Rajputs  on  one  side 
and  the  Nizam  on  the  other 
had  in  the  settlement  of  this 
affair.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  strongest  won, 
and  that  any  one  who  was  at 
all  weak,  or  in  any  way  harm- 
less, was  harried  to  the  last 
degree.  No  one  dared  ever 
after  to  raise  his  voice  unless 
his  arm  could  make  good  his 
words,  so  that  the  Bengalis 
found  that  a  modest  silence 
was  not  merely  golden,  but 
that  it  was  safety  itself ;  and  I 
believe  no  British  M.P.'s  of  the 
Labour  Party  ever  again  ven- 
tured to  India,  which  was,  of 
course,  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  a 
very  great  pity — for  England. 
As  for  the  high-toned  oil-paint- 
ing of  the  Motherland,  I  have 
heard  that,  stripped  of  its  frame, 
it  is  actually  serving  as  a  mat 
beside  someone's  bed,  and  that 
the  owner  has  more  than  once 
denounced  its  poor  wearing 
qualities. 

SCOTO-lNDIAN. 
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SIR    ROBERT    CALDER. 


HIGH  on  a  hill  in  the  pleas- 
ant land  that  lies  between  the 
Itohen  and  the  Hamble  stands 
the  old-world  village  of  Upham. 
When  Britain  was  a  Roman 
province  the  road,  traced  arrow- 
wise  over  hill  and  dale  from 
Portchester  to  Winchester,  ran 
close  by,  abandoned  these  many 
centuries  for  easier  ways  along 
the  valleys,  and  rare  to-day 
is  the  wayfarer  who  breaks 
in  upon  the  quiet  of  the 
village. 

The  flint-built  church,  with 
grey  mottled  walls  and  ivy- 
covered  tower  of  mellow  brick, 
red  bricks  and  black  laid 
chequerwise,  stands  close  be- 
side the  road,  and  behind  it 
nestles  the  parsonage  wherein 
was  born  the  gentle  Young, 
poet  of  a  bygone  day,  forgotten 
by  a  generation  deaf  to  the 
placid  melody  of  the  'Night 
Thoughts.' 

Two  ancient  yews  stand  sen- 
tinel beside  the  gate  which 
leads  into  the  churchyard, 
wherein  the  graves  lie  thick; 
and  here  amongst  the  unre- 
membered  dead,  as  unnoticed 
as  they,  sleeps  through  the 
long  years  a  famous  seaman, 
who,  after  half  a  century  of 
faithful  service,  was  fated  to 
drain  to  the  lees  the  bitter  cup 
of  unmerited  disgrace,  and  to 
whom,  though  tardy  repara- 
tion was  made  him,  yet  clings 
a  stigma  ill -deserved — Robert 
Calder. 

Under  a  stone  near  the 
chancel  wall,  where  the  grass 
grows  thickly,  the  old  Admiral 
lies  beside  the  wife  whose 


affliction  was  an  added  sor- 
row to  his  last  years.  Moss 
and  lichen  cover  the  stone  and 
hide  the  names,  wellnigh  ob- 
literated after  close  on  a  cen- 
tury of  neglect,  so  that  all 
memory  of  the  Admiral  were 
lost  but  for  a  simple  monu- 
ment within  the  tower.  On  a 
marble  tablet  are  graven  a 
crest  and  coat  -  of  -  arms,  on 
which  traces  of  colour  still 
linger,  and  below  them  this 
inscription — 

Sacreti  t0  tfje  fEemorg  0f 
SIR  ROBERT  OALDER,  BART., 

ADMIRAL   OF   THE  WHITE, 

AND 

KNIGHT   COMMANDER   OF   THE 
ORDER   OF   THE   BATH. 

DIED   AT   HIS   SEAT,   THE   HOLT, 

IN   THIS   PARISH, 

ON   THE   1ST   SEPTEMBER   1818, 

IN   THE   74TH   YEAR   OF   HIS   AGE, 

TO  THE  GREAT  GRIEF  OF  AN  EXTENSIVE 
CIRCLE  OF  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGHBOURS. 

Nothing  more ;  and  who  of 
those  who  idly  read  the  words 
would  guess  that  this  was  he 
who,  in  the  year  of  Trafalgar, 
first  met  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  in  battle,  and  with 
their  defeat  ruined  for  ever 
Napoleon's  deep-laid  plans  for 
the  invasion  of  England. 

"To  the  great  grief  of  an 
extensive  circle  of  friends  and 
neighbours."  What  contrast 
here  to  the  "mourning  of  a 
mighty  nation,"  amidst  which, 
thirteen  years  before,  his  great 
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comrade  Nelson  had  been  laid 
to  rest.  What  contrast  this 
simple  tablet  to  the  soaring 
column  whence  looks  down 
"the  greatest  seaman  since 
the  world  began,"  this  modest 
village  church  to  London's 
Cathedral.  For  Calder  might 
have  won  a  place  in  the  love 
and  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  not  indeed  as  the 
peer  of  Nelson,  but  with  Rod- 
ney and  Duncan  and  Jervis. 
To  him  was  given  the  chance 
of  destroying  the  fleet  which 
threatened  England's  safety, 
which  Nelson  had  sought  so 
long  and  eagerly  and  was  yet 
to  gain,  and  which,  had  Calder 
seized  it,  would  have  won  him 
gratitude  and  fame  imperish- 
able and  an  honoured  resting- 
place  amongst  England's  illus- 
trious dead.  Not  "under  the 
Cross  of  Gold,"  but  in  this 
quiet  country  churchyard, 
Calder  lies  unhonoured,  may- 
be a  resting-place  not  unfitting, 
for  even  the  victory  he  won  is 
nameless. 

Who  does  not  feel  a  touch  of 
pity?  For  Calder  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  and  though 
before  he  died  atonement  was 
made  for  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  a  gallant  sailor,  yet  in  his 
grave  he  haa  not  been  spared 
the  obloquy  from  which  he 
Buffered  living,  by  contrast  the 
further  to  exalt  the  fame  of 
Nelson,  whose  generous  protest 
on  his  behalf  against  "insinua- 
tions that  Nelson  could  have 
done  better  "  has  fallen  on  deaf 
ears.  Jealous,  mean  -  minded, 
pusillanimous,  unpatriotic,  these 
are  amongst  the  epithets  with 
which  is  still  assailed  the 
memory  of  one  whose  recti- 
tude marked  him  amongst  his 


fellows  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
British  Navy. 

The  Calders  were  an  ancient 
Scottish  family  of  Morayshire, 
connected  by  marriage  with 
the  great  Gordon  clan,  and  at 
one  time  possessed  of  consider- 
able wealth.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  James  Calder,  then 
head  of  the  family,  was 
honoured  with  the  friendship 
of  James,  Duke  of  York,  who 
graciously  condescended  to 
borrow  money  of  him  for 
commercial  speculations,  and 
who,  become  king,  proved  not 
unmindful  of  his  friend,  creat- 
ing him  a  baronet  of  Scot- 
land. But  the  loan  was  never 
repaid :  before  it  could  be 
recovered  the  king  was  a 
fugitive. 

Sometime  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Sir  James  Calder  of  Muirton, 
third  baronet  and  grandson  of 
the  first  Sir  James,  quitted 
Scotland  to  settle  at  Park 
Place  in  Kent,  taking  to  wife 
Alice,  daughter  of  one  Admiral 
Robert  Hughes,  who  in  due 
time  bore  him  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  influence,  and  for 
many  years,  when  George  III. 
was  king,  filled  a  minor  post  at 
Court  as  Gentleman  Usher  to 
the  Privy  Chamber  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  —  an  appointment 
which  he  owed  to  his  brother 
Scot,  Lord  Bute. 

Robert  Calder,  Sir  James's 
youngest  son,  was  born  on  the 
2nd  July  1745,  and  was  sent 
to  school  at  Maidstone ;  but  his 
schooling  was  of  the  briefest, 
and  before  he  was  twelve  years 
old  he  was  appointed  midship- 
man in  the  Navy,  in  which  his 
eldest  brother,  Thomas,  was 
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already  serving.1  Only  a  few 
months  before  had  come  to  its 
tragic  close  the  career  of  Ad- 
miral John  Byng,  which,  save 
in  its  more  fortunate  ending,  his 
own  was  destined  to  resemble 
so  nearly,  and  from  which  it 
had  been  well  had  he  taken 
warning.  In  an  age  of  which 
the  essential  savagery  was  but 
thinly  hidden  by  a  veneer  of 
conventional  refinement,  the 
outcry  against  the  luckless 
Byng  for  his  failure  to  relieve 
Minorca  was  memorable  for  its 
exceptional  ferocity,  and  his 
execution  on  the  quarterdeck 
of  his  own  flagship  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  through  the  civilised 
world,  which  the  lapse  of  a 
century  and  a  half  has  not 
availed  to  deaden.  Boy  though 
he  was,  Calder  must  have 
been  familiar  with  Byng's 
melancholy  story,  and  when, 
nearly  fifty  years  later,  he  in 
his  turn  became  the  object  of 
blind  popular  fury  and  stood 
to  take  his  trial,  it  must  have 
come  back  to  him  with  peculiar 
horror. 

Years  of  neglect  had  brought 
the  Navy  to  a  state  of  ineffici- 
ency almost  without  parallel 
in  our  history,  and  for  an  in- 
sight into  the  conditions  of  life 
on  board  ship  when  Calder 
joined  one  has  but  to  turn  to 
the  pages  of  Smollett,  himself 


once  a  ship's  surgeon.  The 
dark  picture  of  the  ignorance 
and  brutality  which  prevailed 
on  some  of  the  ships,  and 
which  is  depicted  in  'Roderick 
Random,'  would  be  almost  in- 
credible were  it  not  amply 
confirmed  by  other  sources, 
and  that  the  novels  of  Field- 
ing, the  canvasses  of  Hogarth, 
portray  a  state  of  civilisation 
amongst  landsmen  almost 
equally  barbarous.  Yet  not 
all  the  ships  were  bad  nor 
all  the  commanders  ignorant 
tyrants :  against  Oakum  and 
Crampley  fairly  may  be  set 
Trunnion  and  Bowling,  and  the 
simplicity,  the  sterling  worth, 
and  surpassing  honesty  of  the 
British  seaman  have  no  stouter 
champions  than  Smollett  and 
Fielding  themselves.  A  new 
order  of  naval  officers  was 
arising,  men  devoted  to  their 
profession,  as  earnest  in  study 
as  they  were  courageous  in 
action,  and  it  was  under  men 
like  these  that,  in  the  closing 
years  of  George  II.,  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  British 
Empire  of  to-day. 

Like  many  another  lad  in 
those  days,  Calder  began  his 
career  under  the  protection  of 
a  kinsman,  his  cousin  Captain 
James  Sayer,  commanding  the 
64-gun  ship  Nassau,  on  which 
he  spent  four  eventful  years.2 


1  Thomas  Calder  was  drowned  on  the  foundering  of  the  Namur.     Henry,  the 
second  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  joined  the  Army,  and  served  with 
distinction  at  St  Lucia,  rising  to  become  a  Major-General,  Colonel  of  the  30th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Gibraltar.     A  third  son  and  two 
daughters  died  in  infancy.     Alathea,  the  surviving  daughter,  married  Admiral 
Robert  Roddam. 

2  In  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  it  is  stated  that  Calder  was  first 
appointed  to  the  Chesterfield,  Captain  Sawyer,  and  was  with  him  at  the  capture 
of  the  treasure-ship  Hermione.      This  account  follows  a  biographical  notice  in 
'The  Naval  Chronicle,'  vol.  xvii.,  which  was  corrected  in  vol.  xxvii.  apparently 
from  information  supplied  by  the  Admiral  himself.     The  mistake  obviously  arose 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  names  Sayer  and  Sawyer. 
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The  Seven  Years'  War  was 
raging,  and  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  fighting  between 
England  and  France  was  in 
progress.  Sailing  in  1757,  the 
Nassau  formed  one  of  a  squad- 
ron destined  for  the  capture  of 
Louisburg,  the  famous  fortress 
which  barred  the  entrance  to 
the  St  Lawrence,  but  which 
proved  far  too  formidable  for 
the  forces  available.  Its  re- 
duction was  therefore  postponed 
till  the  following  year,  and  the 
expedition  returned  to  Eng- 
land. On  her  voyage  home  a 
gale  struck  the  Nassau,  carry- 
ing away  her  masts  and  so  in- 
juring her  hull  that  only  with 
difficulty  was  she  kept  afloat, 
to  reach  England  with  nine 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  Re- 
paired and  refitted,  she  was 
despatched  the  following  year 
to  assist  in  harrying  the 
French  settlements  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  At  the 
outset  all  went  well.  St  Louis 
in  Senegal,  though  defended 
by  ninety -two  cannon,  was 
captured  almost  without  loss, 
Calder,  as  naval  ensign,  carry- 
ing the  colours  at  its  sur- 
render; but  before  the  island 
of  Goree  the  expedition  met 
with  a  severe  reverse  and  was 
obliged  to  withdraw — a  mishap 
avenged  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  Goree  was  forced  to 
capitulate  to  Commodore  Kep- 
pel  after  a  bombardment  so 
furious  that  "the  soldiers  ab- 
solutely refused  to  stand  any 
longer  to  their  guns."  They 
had  served  them  to  some  pur- 
pose, for  the  casualties  on  the 
fleet  were  many,  amongst  those 
severely  wounded  being  Calder, 
the  nature  ef  whose  wound  is 
not  recorded.  From  Africa  the 


Nassau  was  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  when,  in  the  "annus 
mirabilis  "  of  Minden  and  Que- 
bec, 1759,  she  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Guadeloupe  and 
in  an  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Martinique,  after  which 
Calder  left  her  to  serve  for  a 
short  time  on  the  Superb,  and 
then  on  the  Dublin  74,  being 
present  at  the  capture  of 
Dominica  in  1761,  and  taking 
part  in  the  assault  by  the 
naval  brigade  on  the  redoubts 
at  the  capture  of  Martinique 
in  1762,  in  which  year  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant. 

Fifteen  uneventful  years 
followed  the  Peace  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  (1763),  and  of  Calder's 
career  during  this  time  there 
is  but  scant  record.  He  is 
known  to  have  served  on  the 
Essex  64,  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  France,  follow- 
ing the  revolt  of  the  American 
Colonies,  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Terrible  to  the 
Victory,  flagship  of  Admiral 
Keppel,  commanding  in  the 
Channel.  On  her  he  was 
present  at  the  drawn  battle 
with  the  French  under  Comte 
d'Orvilliers  near  Ushant  (27th 
July  1778), — a  battle  now  al- 
most forgotten,  but  once  all 
too  famous  by  reason  of  the 
misconduct  of  a  portion  of  the 
British  fleet  and  of  the  bitter 
recriminations  which  ensued, 
ending  in  Keppel's  trial  and 
triumphant  acquittal. 

The  following  year  witnessed 
both  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  Commander  and  his  marriage 
to  Amelia  Bayfield,  daughter  of 
a  county  gentleman  of  Norfolk. 
It  was  a  year  of  bitter  humilia- 
tion for  England,  when  to  dis- 
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aster  abroad  was  added  immi- 
nent danger  of  invasion  at 
home.  In  August  the  fleets  of 
Franoe  and  Spain,  numbering 
seventy  sail-of-the-line,  entered 
the  Channel,  threatening  Ply- 
mouth, and  spreading  universal 
terror,  so  greatly  did  they  out- 
number the  ships  available  to 
meet  them ;  and  it  was  during 
this  time  of  danger  that  Calder, 
in  command  of  a  repeating 
frigate,  first  attracted  notice 
by  the  dogged  resolution  with 
which  he  clung  to  his  station 
when  capture  appeared  almost 
inevitable.  A  year  later  he 
was  promoted  Captain,  and  in 
1782,  in  command  of  the  frigate 
Diana,  took  part  in  Lord  Hood's 
famous  relief  of  Gibraltar, — a 
splendid  feat  of  arms,  carried 
out  with  triumphant  success  by 
thirty-eight  ships  in  the  face  of 
fifty  of  the  allies. 

At  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
(1783)  his  ship,  the  frigate 
Thalia,  was  paid  off,  and  it 
was  not  till  seven  years  later, 
when  war  with  Spain  seemed 
imminent,  that  he  was  re- 
called to  serve  as  flag-captain 
to  Admiral  Barrington  on  the 
Barfleur.  The  war  was  averted, 
and  the  ships  commissioned  to 
meet  the  emergency  were  paid 
off,  whereupon  Calder  joined 
the  Duke  as  flag  -  captain  to 
his  brother  -  in  -  law,  Admiral 
Roddam,  at  Portsmouth,  with 
whom  he  served  until  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution 
involved  England  in  the  war 
destined  to  rage,  with  one  brief 
interval,  for  the  next  twenty 
years. 

Early  in  1794,  in  command 
of  the  Theseus  74,  he  joined 
the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe 
in  the  Channel,  and  in  May 


was  detached  with  a  squadron 
under  Rear- Admiral  Montagu 
with  orders  to  escort  East 
Indiamen  to  Finisterre,  and 
then  to  cruise  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  with  the  object  of  in- 
tercepting a  huge  convoy  from 
America  with  supplies  for  the 
starving  people  of  France. 
Thus  it  happened  that  Calder 
took  no  part  in  the  victory  of 
"The  Glorious  First  of  June," 
for  Montagu,  after  recaptur- 
ing some  British  and  Dutch 
merchantmen  from  the  French, 
sailed  for  Plymouth  instead  of 
rejoining  Howe.  Ordered  back 
to  his  station,  Montagu  fell  in 
with  and  chased  into  Brest 
eight  of  Villaret  -  Joyeuse's 
ships,  to  have  himself  to  run 
for  safety  the  next  day  before 
the  remainder  of  the  French 
fleet. 

The  following  year,  when 
Spain  had  ranged  herself  be- 
side France  and  declared  war 
against  England  and  Sir  John 
Jervis  was  despatched  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  allied  fleets, 
he  selected  Calder  to  be  his 
Captain  of  the  Fleet,  an 
appointment  now  more  gener- 
ally known  as  Chief  of  the 
Staff.  It  was  a  post  of  much 
responsibility,  requiring  high 
professional  attainments,  good 
judgment,  and  great  tact,  and 
that  Calder  was  chosen  to  fill 
it  proves  how  highly  he  was 
esteemed  as  a  trustworthy  and 
capable  officer.  In  all  the 
fleet  there  was  no  shrewder 
judge  of  character  and  of  pro- 
fessional skill,  none  more  exact- 
ing than  Jervis,  than  whom 
none  was  less  influenced  by 
social  prestige  or  political  in- 
fluence. Of  Calder's  merits  as 
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a  seaman   Jervis  speaks  more 
than  once   in  his   letters,   and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Fleet    off    Cape    St     Vincent 
(February    14,  1797)   he  chose 
him  to  convey  to  the  Admiralty 
his   despatch    announcing    the 
victory,  a  despatch  remarkable 
for  its  brevity  and  its  strange 
omissions.     Of  Nelson,  to  whose 
daring    initiative    in    heading 
off  the  Spaniards  the  decisive 
character   of   the   victory   was 
due,   of  Collingwood  who  had 
so      gallantly     supported      his 
Commodore,     of      Trowbridge, 
Parker,     and     many     another 
officer  who  had  well  deserved 
a  meed  of  praise,  it  made  no 
mention  ;  the  only  one  named  in 
it  being  Calder,  and  that  merely 
as  bearer  of  the  despatch,  who 
could  supply  any  further  details 
of  the  battle  and  of  the  state 
of  the  fleet  that  might  be  re- 
quired, and  who  "by  his  able 
assistance   greatly   contributed 
to    the    public    service."      Al- 
though in  a   private  letter  to 
the    First    Lord,    Jervis    bore 
handsome     testimony    to     the 
services  of  his  officers,  the  fact 
that,   in   his    public   despatch, 
praise  of  Nelson  was  withheld 
was   resented   as   an  injustice, 
whilst    its    award    to    Calder, 
whose  services,  however  merit- 
orious,  by    their    very    nature 
could   not   be    compared   with 
those  of  the  Commodore,   was 
equally  resented  as  favouritism, 
and    to    this    feeling    may   be 
attributed   the   detraction  and 
calumny  of   which   Calder   be- 
came the  object,  for  it  is  with 
reference  to  his  conduct  at  St 
Vincent  that  his  reputation  has 
been    assailed     most     bitterly. 
The        accusations        brought 
against  him  have  been  repeated 


so  often  and  with  such  pre- 
cision of  detail,  as  to  necessi- 
tate an  examination  into  their 
nature  and  their  origin.  It  is 
asserted  that  he  was  "sus- 
pected not  without  reason  "  of 
having  urged  Jervis  not  to 
fight,  by  pointing  out  the 
overwhelming  strength  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  as  the 
mist  cleared  and,  one  by  one, 
the  ships  came  into  view,  and 
that  when  reporting  their 
numbers  to  the  Admiral  he 
was  rebuffed  by  the  words, 
"  Enough,  sir,  no  more  of  that ! 
The  die  is  cast,  and  if  there 
are  fifty  sail  I  will  go  through 
them,"  —  an  answer  which  so 
delighted  Captain  Hallowell, 
who  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Victory,  that  he  clapped  the 
Admiral  on  the  back,  exclaim- 
ing, "That's  right,  Sir  John, 
that's  right.  By  God,  we  shall 
give  them  a  d d  good  lick- 
ing !  "  To  inform  the  Admiral 
of  the  enemy's  strength  as 
soon  as  it  was  ascertained  was 
clearly  Calder's  duty  as  Captain 
of  the  Fleet,  and  that  Jervis 
announced  his  intention  to 
fight  even  fifty  ships,  although 
he  himself  had  but  fifteen,  is 
possible  ;  but  the  inference  that 
Calder  tried  to  dissuade  his 
chief  from  fighting  is  as  un- 
justifiable as  the  gratuitous 
humiliation  of  his  chosen  staff 
officer  by  the  Admiral  is  im- 
probable. 

In  a  letter  to  Lady  Hamilton, 
written  immediately  after  the 
battle,  Nelson  mentions  that  he 
had  been  told  that  when  he 
turned  out  of  the  line  to  attack 
the  Spanish  van,  Calder  said  to 
Jervis — "  Sir,  the  Captain  and 
the  Culloden  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and 
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unsupported :  shall  we  recall 
them  ?  "  and  that  the  Admiral 
had  refused,  lamenting  that  no 
other  ships  had  followed  to 
help  them.  That  this  story  is 
true  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  Calder,  watching  from  the 
quarterdeck  of  the  Victory, 
drew  the  Admiral's  attention 
to  a  manoeuvre  so  unexpected ; 
but  it  is  evident  from  his 
remark  that  they  were  un- 
supported, and  from  Jervis's 
answer  that  it  was  the  danger 
which  the  Commodore  ran  and 
not  the  independence  of  his 
action  which  had  prompted  the 
Captain  of  the  Fleet's  sugges- 
tion. The  interpretation  that 
has  been  placed  upon  it  is, 
however,  very  different,  for 
later  in  the  evening,  when 
Nelson  had  returned  to  the 
Captain,  after  coming  aboard 
the  flagship  to  receive  the 
Admiral's  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations, Calder  is  said  to 
have  "hinted  that  Nelson's 
and  Collingwood's  action  was 
an  unauthorised  departure 
from  the  prescribed  mode  of 
attack,"  and  to  have  drawn 
upon  himself  the  retort,  "If 
ever  you  commit  such  a  breach 
of  orders  I  will  forgive  you 
too." 

But  the  last  and  gravest  of 
the  charges  brought  against 
Calder  is  that,  having  the  ear 
of  the  Admiral,  he  persuaded 
him  to  substitute  for  his  original 
despatch,  in  which  Nelson  had 
received  due  praise,  another, 
in  which  it  was  omitted  on  the 
ground  that  "as  Nelson  had 
disobeyed  the  signal  of  recall, 
any  eulogy  on  his  conduct 
would  encourage  other  officers 
to  do  the  same,  whilst  the  ex- 


clusive praise  of  one  individual 
would  act  as  a  discouragement 
of  the  rest";  and  that  Jervis 
was  too  simple-minded  to  per- 
ceive that  "lurking  jealousy," 
and  not  a  desire  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline,  had  been 
the  motive  for  the  suggestion. 
Thus  wrote  Sir  John  Barrow, 
one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the 
Admiralty,  in  his  *  Life  of 
Admiral  Earl  Howe,'  drawing 
from  a  foundation  of  fact  de- 
ductions all  his  own.  That 
Jervis  had  prepared  such 
a  despatch  and,  on  Calder's 
advice,  had  substituted  an- 
other for  it,  is  expressly  stated 
by  the  latter  himself,  but  jeal- 
ousy had  no  part  in  the  objec- 
tions he  urged,  which  were 
inspired  only  by  considerations 
for  the  good  of  the  service. 
Only  three  years  before  Howe 
had  been  prevailed  upon, 
against  his  better  judgment, 
to  mention  in  despatches  sev- 
eral officers  as  having  specially 
distinguished  themselves  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  the  1st  of 
June — an  innovation  which  had 
caused  the  deepest  dissatisfac- 
tion throughout  the  fleet,  every 
captain  not  mentioned  feeling 
that  a  slur  had  been  cast  upon 
him.  Of  this  Calder  reminded 
Jervis,  who  at  once  recognised 
the  force  of  the  objection  and 
rewrote  his  despatch,  and  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  gave  as 
his  reason  for  mentioning  no 
officers  by  name  the  bitterness 
aroused  by  Howe's  despatch. 
Moreover,  Nelson's  was  not 
the  only  name  mentioned,  no 
signal  of  recall  was  made,  and 
Jervis  held  Nelson  in  such  high 
esteem  that  the  assertion  that 
he  withheld  the  praise  due  to 
him  for  no  weightier  reason 
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than  the  dictation  of  his  staff 
officer  is  as  astonishing  as  is 
the  fact  that  such  an  explana- 
tion of  the  inexplicable  should 
ever  have  obtained  credence. 

Such  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  Calder  has  been  branded 
as  jealous,  mean-minded,  envi- 
ous of  Nelson's  fame ;  and  the 
gratuitous  assumption  has 
been  put  forward  that  he 
took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity given  him  as  bearer  of 
despatches  to  belittle  in  Eng- 
land the  credit  due  to  Nelson. 
The  stories  were  given  to  the 
world  long  after  Calder  was 
dead — Barrow's  '  Life  of  Howe ' 
being  published  in  1838,  and 
Tucker's  '  Memoirs  of  Earl  St 
Vincent '  in  1843.  No  mention 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
1  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Earl  St  Vincent,'  published  by 
Captain  Brenton,  who,  both  in 
this  work  and  in  his  '  Naval 
History,'  mentions  Calder  with 
respect  and  indignant  sym- 
pathy for  his  misfortunes, 
whilst  Tucker,  the  son  of  St 
Vincent's  private  secretary, 
shows  a  strong  bias  against 
him.  But  for  the  outcry 
which  in  later  years  arose 
against  him,  giving  a  precious 
opening  for  personal  spite  and 
a  chance  yet  further  to  dis- 
credit him,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  never  have  been 
heard  of.  Nelson,  it  is  true, 
believed  that  at  one  time 
Calder  was  his  enemy,  but  at 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  St 
Vincent  they  appear  to  have 
been  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  between 
them  there  was  no  cause  for 
enmity,  nor  were  they  in  any 
sense  rivals. 

Calder  was  accompanied  to 
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England  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
lately  Viceroy  of  Corsica,  and 
afterwards  first  Earl  of  Minto. 
He  landed  at  St  Ives,  and, 
keeping  secret  his  news,  hur- 
ried on  to  London,  reaching 
the  Admiralty  on  March  3. 
The  news  was  received  with 
frantic  joy.  As  Jervis  had 
remarked  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle,  a  victory  was  indeed 
necessary  for  England.  Forced 
to  abandon  the  Mediterranean, 
and  threatened  with  the  pros- 
pect of  invasion,  her  situation 
seemed  desperate.  Consols  had 
fallen  to  51,  whilst  to  find 
money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  26th  February, 
had  suspended  cash  payments, 
causing  such  acute  distress  that 
when  Elliot  with  his  suite 
landed  at  Plymouth  a  week 
later,  the  Admiral  of  the  Port 
and  other  officers  were  barely 
able  to  collect  fifteen  guineas 
between  them  to  pay  the  cost  of 
his  journey  to  London.  Bearer 
of  good  tidings,  Calder  was  re- 
ceived in  audience  and  knighted 
by  the  King,  and  in  due  course 
received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  gold  medal 
awarded  to  all  the  senior 
officers  present  at  the  battle; 
whilst  the  further  to  mark 
their  sense  of  the  value  of  his 
services,  the  Ministry  proposed 
to  award  him  an  annuity  of 
£1200  a-year.  This  offer,  with 
rare  disinterestedness,  Calder 
declined.  "I  cannot  accept  of 
it,"  he  wrote,  "  the  situation 
and  the  finances  of  the  country 
not  appearing  to  me  to  warrant 
such  a  disposal  of  the  public 
money."  Nor  was  this  the 
only  occasion  on  which  his 
patriotism  had  taken  prac- 
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tical  form  in  heavy  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  Only  a  few  months 
previously  he  had  contributed 
£800,  a  year's  pay,  in  generous 
response  to  Pitt's  appeal  to  the 
fleet  for  funds  to  continue  the 
war. 

He  had  his  reward,  for 
eighteen  months  later  he  was 
created  a  baronet,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  promoted  Rear- 
Admiral,  though  it  was  not 
until  a  year  later  that  he 
hoisted  his  flag  on  the  98-gun 
ship  Prince  of  Wales,  and  sailed 
to  rejoin  Jervis,  now  Earl  St 
Vincent,  and  commanding  the 
Channel  Fleet  off  Brest. 

Bonaparte  had  resumed  his 
preparations  for  invading  Eng- 
land, temporarily  suspended 
during  his  expedition  to  Egypt, 
where  he  had  left  his  army, 
and  with  the  object  of  convey- 
ing reinforcements  and  supplies 
to  it  a  squadron  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Gauteaume  slipped  out 
of  Brest  in  February  1801,  and 
steering  close  inshore  made  for 
the  Mediterranean.  On  receipt 
of  the  news  of  his  escape, 
Calder  was  sent  in  pursuit 
with  seven  sail-of-the-line  and 
three  frigates,  but  Gauteaume 
had  a  long  start,  his  destina- 
tion was  unknown,  and  all 
touch  with  him  had  been  lost. 
It  was  surmised  that  he  was 
making  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  thither  Calder  crowded  all 
sail.  From  Barbadoes  he  hur- 
ried on  to  Martinique,  and 
thence  to  Jamaica,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  dropped  anchor 
at  Port  Royal  that  he  learnt 
that  his  information  was  false, 
and  that  Gauteaume  had  en- 
tered the  Mediterranean.  His 
fruitless  pursuit  may  be  com- 
pared with  Nelson's  chase  of 


Villeneuve  in  1805,  of  which  it 
was  the  exact  converse,  Nelson 
having  sought  his  adversary  off 
Egypt  whilst  Villeneuve  was 
making  his  way  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  French  admirals  on 
each  occasion  succeeding  in 
getting  clear  away,  and  com- 
pletely baffling  their  pursuers. 

At  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
(February  1802)  Calder  re- 
turned to  England  and  hauled 
down  his  flag,  only  to  hoist  it 
again  in  little  over  a  year,  and 
to  join  Cornwallis  off  Brest. 
For  the  peace  so  fervently  de- 
sired, and  so  warmly  welcomed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
was  not  destined  to  last. 
Summer  had  not  waned  into 
autumn  before  doubts  of  Bona- 
parte's good  faith  arose  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  Ministers, 
and  the  work  of  dismantling 
the  ships  considered  super- 
fluous in  time  of  peace  was 
abruptly  stopped,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  the  recall  of  their 
crews,  and  within  a  few  days 
of  the  renewal  of  the  war 
(March  1803)  the  squadrons 
were  back  at  their  stations, 
and  every  French  port  from 
the  Texel  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
was  closed. 

And  now  commenced  the  fam- 
ous blockade  which  was  to  last 
three  years,  never  to  be  relaxed 
until  the  navies  of  France  and 
Spain  had  been  shattered  at 
Trafalgar  and  the  safety  of 
England  secured  for  a  century. 
Week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year, 
watchers  from  the  French 
coast  could  see  the  white  sails 
of  the  British  ships  keeping 
station  with  dogged  tenacity 
and  unwearied  vigilance.  In 
fair  weather  and  foul,  through 
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the  bitter  winter  gales  of  the 
Channel  and  the  scorching  heat 
of  Mediterranean  summers,  the 
weather-worn  squadrons  kept 
their  ceaseless  watch,  never  to 
leave  their  posts  save  when 
driven  from  them  by  storm 
and  tempest. 

In  this  arduous  duty  Calder 
bore  his  full  share.  Stationed 
first  off  Cape  Clear  to  guard 
the  Irish  coast,  he  was  recalled 
to  take  post  off  Rochefort, 
where,  in  September  1803,  the 
welcome  news  that  hostile  ships 
had  been  sighted  steering  south 
came  to  break  the  monotony  of 
the  blockade.  But  the  start 
was  too  great.  Though  he 
followed  fast,  and  though  Sir 
Edward  Pellew,  with  a  squad- 
ron watching  Ferrol,  en- 
deavoured to  cut  them  off, 
the  enemy's  ships,  which  proved 
to  be  the  Duguay  Trouin,  a  74,1 
and  the  frigate  Guerriere,  suc- 
ceeded after  a  running  fight 
at  long  range  in  reaching  Co- 
runna  harbour,  to  the  mouth  of 
which  the  chase  was  maintained, 
until  the  guns  of  the  citadel, 
opening  on  their  ships,  warned 
the  British  commanders  not  to 
violate  the  neutrality  of  Spain. 
Promoted  vice  -  admiral  (27th 
April  1804),  Calder  relieved 
Pellew  off  Ferrol,  and  thither, 
after  a  few  months  with  Corn- 
wallis  at  Ushant,  he  returned 
early  the  following  year. 

Meanwhile  the  ships  of  France 
lay  idly  in  harbour,  their  sails 
furled,  their  guns  silent,  their 
officers  and  crews  unexercised, 
whilst  the  master  -  mind  of 
Bonaparte  was  weaving  plans 


for  their  concentration  to  secure 
the  command  of  the  Channel, 
by  which  alone  his  dreams  of 
invasion  could  be  realised.  At 
peace  with  all  Europe,  for  two 
years  the  First  Consul,  and 
Emperor,  devoted  all  his  en- 
ergies and  all  the  resources  of 
France  to  the  expedition  which 
was  to  avenge  on  England  "  six 
centuries  of  shame  and  insult." 
E  very  city,  village,  and  commune 
in  France,  willing  or  unwilling, 
made  contribution,  according  to 
its  means,  of  men,  money,  or 
stores  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  fleet  and  the  equipment  of 
the  vast  flotilla  of  "prames, 
chaloupes,cannonieres,  bateaux- 
cannonieres,  and  penichees " 
building  in  every  maritime  port 
and  riverside  town,  and  destined 
to  convey  the  finest  army  in 
the  world  across  the  Straits 
when  once,  for  a  few  brief 
hours,  the  command  of  them 
was  secured.  But  even  for 
Napoleon  the  concentration 
of  his  scattered  squadrons, 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
numbers  and  ceaseless  vigil- 
ance, had  proved  impossible, 
and  it  was  England  herself 
who  afforded  him  the  only 
means  by  which  it  could  be 
effected,  by  driving  Spain  to 
declare  war,  and  to  place  her 
fleet  and  all  her  resources  at 
his  disposal,  in  a  fatuous  at- 
tempt to  compel  her  neutral- 
ity by  seizing  as  hostages  the 
treasure-ships  from  the  Indies. 
That  the  Emperor's  plan 
of  concentrating  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  in  the 
West  Indies  would  succeed, 


1  The  Duguay  Trouin  was  captured  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan  on  2nd  November 
1805,  and,  renamed  H.M.S.  Implacable,  still  lies  at  Devonport,  being  noted  for 
sale. 
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Villeneuve,  "the  most  accom- 
plished officer  and  the  ablest 
tactician  in  the  French  Navy," l 
doubted  from  the  very  first, 
and  yet  it  came  near  enough  to 
success  to  make  it  conceivable 
that  this  might  have  been 
achieved  had  its  execution  been 
entrusted  to  a  man  of  greater 
resolution  than  he.  Gauteaume, 
indeed,  with  his  twenty -one 
ships,  was  never  able  to  leave 
Brest,  so  rigid  was  Cornwallis' 
blockade ;  whilst  Gourdon  made 
no  attempt  to  break  out  of 
Ferrol  and  Corunna,  although, 
to  oppose  the  fourteen  French 
and  Spanish  ships  under  his 
command,  Calder,  ceaselessly  pa- 
trolling outside,  had  never  more 
than  nine ;  but  Villeneuve  from 
Toulon,  Gravina  from  Cadiz, 
and  Missiessy  from  Rochefort, 
all  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
rendezvous. 

Calder's  position  was  now 
one  of  extreme  danger.  As 
early  as  April  he  had  received 
orders  to  retire  to  Ushant  if 
the  combined  fleet  sailed  north- 
ward, and  early  in  July  he  was 
warned  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  its  return  from  the 
West  Indies.  He  had  asked 
for  more  ships,  which  Corn- 
wallis was  unable  to  supply, 
and  with  prophetic  instinct  he 
wrote,  "  A  drawn  battle  would 
be  to  England  a  defeat  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  to  me 
certain  destruction  for  ever, 
but  such  cards  as  are  dealt 
me  I  shall  play  to  the  greatest 
advantage  for  my  king  and 
country." 

It  was  generally  expected 
that  he  would  fall  back  and 
avoid  an  action.  In  a  letter 


to  Nelson,  just  back  from  his 
fruitless  pursuit,  Collingwood 
anticipated  the  liberation  of 
the  Ferrol  squadron  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  added 
with  reference  to  Calder,  "the 
constant  anxiety  of  the  situa- 
tion is  wearing  him  down." 

The  story  of  the  voyage  of 
the  combined  fleet  is  familiar 
enough,  as  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  news  was  brought  to 
England  and  how  it  was  acted 
upon.  Yet  is  this  worth  re- 
telling, for  in  the  naval  history 
of  the  world  there  is  no  more 
notable  instance  of  accurate 
judgment,  instantly  arrived  at 
in  the  face  of  an  unexpected 
strategical  situation  or  of  fear- 
less assumption  of  responsibility 
in  so  grave  a  crisis.  Captain 
Bettesworth  of  the  frigate 
Curieux,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched from  the  West  Indies 
by  Nelson  to  warn  the  Ad- 
miralty of  the  danger,  and  who 
had  passed  the  combined  fleet 
"  sailing  badly,"  reached  White- 
hall late  on  the  night  of  the 
9th  July,  and  his  despatch, 
with  its  momentous  news,  was 
not  delivered  to  Lord  Barham, 
the  First  Lord,  till  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Without  waiting 
to  dress,  the  aged  Admiral 
dictated  orders  to  Cornwallis 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  Roche- 
f ort  and  Ferrol,  and  reinforcing 
Calder  by  the  squadron  under 
Rear- Admiral  Stirling  to  send 
him  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Finisterre,  so  that 
the  allies  might  be  fought  at 
sea  before  they  could  be  sup- 
ported by  the  squadrons  await- 
ing them  in  the  French  and 
Spanish  ports,  —  orders  which 
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were  on  their  way  to  Corn- 
wallis  before  the  clock  struck 
nine.  They  reached  him  at 
Ushant  two  days  later,  and  on 
the  15th,  seven  days  after 
Bettesworth  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, Stirling  joined  Calder 
with  six  sail  -  of  -  the  -  line  off 
Ferrol,  and  the  fleet,  now 
numbering  fifteen  sail-of-the- 
line,  two  frigates,  a  cutter,  and 
a  lugger,  was  on  its  way  to  its 
appointed  station.  It  was  full 
time,  for  the  combined  fleet  was 
close  at  hand.  Villeneuve  had 
arrived  off  the  coast  of  Spain 
on  July  9,  there  to  encounter 
a  gale  which  caused  some 
damage,  and  baffling  winds, 
and  it  was  not  till  eleven  days 
later  that  he  was  able  to 
resume  his  voyage.  That 
Calder  could  have  heard  of  his 
return  through  the  Admiralty, 
or  that  so  prompt  a  decision 
could  have  been  taken,  Napoleon 
was  wholly  unable  to  believe, 
for,  wrote  he,  "1'Amiraute  n'a 
pas  peu  se  decider  sans  vingt- 
quatre  heures  sur  les  mouve- 
ments  de  ses  escadres." 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
July  the  British  fleet,  heading 
south  -  west,  was  some  forty 
leagues  north-west  of  Cape 
Finisterre.  A  gentle  breeze 
was  blowing,  but  all  the  sea 
was  shrouded  in  fog  so  dense 
that  from  each  ship  only  those 
immediately  ahead  and  astern 
were  visible. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  fog 
lifted  suddenly,  and  from  the 
Defiance  —  on  the  lookout  ten 
miles  to  windward  —  fluttered 
the  signal  that  the  enemy  was 
in  sight.  The  orders  to  "pre- 
pare for  action"  and  to  "form 
line  in  close  order"  were  im- 
mediately hoisted  on  the  flag- 


ship, and  the  fleet  bore  down 
upon  the  enemy. 

When  first  sighted,  the  com- 
bined fleet  was  steering  in 
three  columns  towards  Ferrol, 
but  formed  line  "in  masterly 
style,"  watched  by  the  frigate 
Sirius,  which,  sailing  past  at 
half  gun  -  shot,  signalled  its 
strength  and  disposition  to  the 
British  Admiral.  Instead  of 
the  sixteen  ships  he  had  been 
warned  to  expect,  he  now 
learnt  that  it  consisted  of 
twenty  sail  -  of  -  the  -  line  and 
seven  frigates,  besides  smaller 
craft,  of  which  all  but  six  sail- 
of- the -line  were  French.  A 
frigate  led,  followed  by  the 
Spanish  and  then  the  French 
ships-of-the-line,  the  rear  being 
brought  up  by  a  second  frigate, 
the  Sirene,  towing  the  Spanish 
galleon  Minerva,  laden  with 
specie  and  a  valuable  cargo, 
and  recently  recovered  from  a 
British  privateer.  The  five 
remaining  frigates  were  in 
second  line  to  windward  of 
the  centre. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
hostile  fleets,  some  seven  miles 
apart,  were  almost  abeam,  but 
hidden  from  each  other,  ex- 
cept at  intervals,  by  the  fog. 
The  wind  from  north-west  was 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  allies, 
in  whose  power  it  lay  to  com- 
mence the  action,  but  of  any 
intention  to  do  so  they  gave 
no  sign.  To  force  them  to 
fight,  therefore,  Calder  ordered 
his  ships  to  tack  in  succession 
and  to  attack  the  centre. 

Villeneuve,  who  had  express 
orders  from  the  Emperor  to 
avoid  risking  a  battle  before 
he  had  effected  a  junction  with 
the  other  French  squadrons, 
had  ample  reason  to  dread  the 
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result  of  a  conflict.  Although 
his  fleet  outnumbered  that  of 
the  enemy  by  five  sail-of-the- 
line  and  five  frigates,  neither 
his  ships  nor  their  crews  were 
in  a  state  to  inspire  him  with 
confidence.  He  had  complained 
that  the  French  ships  were 
hampered  by  "  bad  masts,  bad 
sails,  bad  cordage,"  and  that 
Gravina's  were  unfit  to  take 
the  sea ;  and  serious  though 
such  a  state  of  things  was,  the 
condition  of  the  crews  was  far 
worse.  Sickness,  scurvy,  and 
dysentery  were  rife,  for  the 
ships  were  crowded  with  troops 
— on  none  were  there  fewer 
than  sixty  sick,  whilst  on  the 
Achille  they  numbered  more 
than  two  hundred,  and  during 
the  voyage  no  less  than  three 
thousand  officers  and  men  had 
died.  By  great  good  fortune 
he  had  escaped  Nelson's  re- 
lentless pursuit,  only  to  be  in- 
tercepted by  Calder,  and  .it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid 
fighting.  The  distant  sound 
of  alarm-guns  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  his  rear  was  being 
assailed,  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  that  Calder  had 
given  the  order  to  tack  in  suc- 
cession, the  same  signal  was 
hoisted  on  the  Bucentaure, 
neither  Admiral  being  aware 
of  his  adversary's  manoeuvre. 
The  guns  which  Villeneuve 
had  heard  were  a  signal  from 
the  Sirene  for  help.  No  sooner 
had  the  enemy's  battleships 
passed  by  than  the  Sirius 
headed  for  her  with  intent  to 
capture  the  galleon,  to  protect 
which  three  ships  fell  out  of 
the  line,  forcing  the  Sirius  to 


put  about.  She  was  now  in 
imminent  danger;  for  sud- 
denly out  of  the  fog  loomed 
up  the  Argonauta,  Gravina's 
flagship,  advancing  with  the 
wind  abeam,  and  followed  by 
the  Terrible  and  America — each 
ship  as  she  passed  discharging 
a  broadside  at  the  frigate, 
which  to  the  fire  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns  could 
reply  from  but  twenty.1 

The  fleets  were  now  steer- 
ing in  parallel  lines,  but  in 
opposite  directions,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  five  the  Hero, 
the  leading  British  ship,  sight- 
ed the  approaching  Spaniards. 
The  flagship  was  invisible  in 
the  fog,  but  without  an  in- 
stant's hesitation  Captain  Alan 
Gardner  gave  the  order  to  go 
about ;  and  as  the  Hero  swung 
round  she  received  the  fire  of 
the  Argonauta,  to  which,  a 
few  minutes  later,  her  star- 
board guns  replied  and  the 
battle  commenced.  For  a  short 
while  the  Hero  was  unsup- 
ported; for  the  Ajax,  immedi- 
ately behind,  instead  of  follow- 
ing her  and  obeying  Calder's 
signal  to  "engage  as  closely 
as  possible,"  left  the  line  after 
tacking,  and  sailed  back  to 
hail  the  Admiral  and  acquaint 
him  of  what  was  passing  on 
ahead. 

By  six  o'clock  the  battle  had 
become  general,  but  never  was 
one  more  confused.  To  control 
or  direct  it  in  the  fog  was 
impossible,  and  to  fog  was 
now  added  the  smoke  of  the 
guns,  which,  hanging  low  on 
the  mist  -  laden  air,  rendered 
the  ships  almost  invisible.  "  It 


1  James  states  that  these  ships  did  not  fire,  but  that  the  Espana,  the  fourth 
in  the  line,  did. 
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became  so  thick,"  wrote  Ville- 
neuve,  "that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  anything.  We 
fired  by  the  light  of  the 
enemy's  fire,  almost  always 
without  seeing  them."  Ship 
after  ship  of  the  British  line, 
as  she  came  round,  engaged 
the  first  enemy  met  with. 
None  could  see  much  beyond 
her  own  length,  and  thus  on 
both  sides  single  ships  found 
themselves  in  desperate  con- 
flict with  several  adversaries, 
the  Windsor  Castle  at  one 
time  receiving  the  fire  of  three 
ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
and  a  brig ;  while  other  British 
ships,  having  the  wind  against 
them,  were  unable  to  get  close 
enough  to  any  of  the  enemy 
to  engage  effectively. 

In  this  wild  melee  one 
French  ship,  the  Pluton,  dis- 
tinguished herself  beyond  all 
others  by  the  same  splendid 
gallantry  which  three  months 
later  was  to  render  illustrious 
the  name  of  her  Breton  com- 
modore, Cosmao  Kerjulien, — 
"  Va-de-Bon-Coeur  "  Cosmao, 
as  his  crew  affectionately 
called  him.  Noticing  the 
Spanish  Firme  and  Espana 
sorely  beset  and  drifting  to 
leeward  in  a  hopeless  struggle, 
the  Pluton  bore  up  to  come 
to  their  assistance,  only  to  be 
herself  outmatched  and  driven 
back.  Once  again  she  flung 
herself  into  the  conflict,  this 
time  in  company  with  the 
Mont  Blanc  and  Atlas,  and 
the  Espana  was  saved  —  the 
Atlas  herself  being  almost 
captured,  and  only  rescued  by 
the  dauntless  commodore. 

At  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
last  of  the  British  ships  were 
coming  into  action,  the  Firme, 


all  but  a  wreck,  her  decks 
strewn  with  dead  and  dying, 
and  with  but  one  mast  stand- 
ing, struck  her  flag;  and  a 
few  minutes  later  the  San 
Rafael,  in  plight  equally  des- 
perate, also  surrendered.  An 
attempt  by  the  Windsor  Castle 
to  take  possession  of  a  prize  a 
short  while  before  had  proved 
impossible  on  account  of  the 
fire  of  other  British  ships,  from 
which  the  surrender  had  not 
been  perceived.  Whether  this 
ship  was  the  Firme  or  the  San 
Rafael,  or  another,  is  unknown, 
for  neither  her  name  nor  her 
nationality  could  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Night  had  now  fallen,  the 
British  fleet  was  hopelessly 
scattered,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 
Calder  therefore  signalled  to 
discontinue  the  action,  and 
gradually  the  firing  died  away, 
until  about  half  -  past  nine  it 
ceased,  whereupon  the  allied 
fleet  drew  off  to  windward. 

The  night  was  spent  in  re- 
pairing damages.  Only  on  a 
few  of  the  British  ships  were 
they  severe ;  but  the  Windsor 
Castle  was  so  crippled  as  to  be 
incapable  of  further  action,  and 
she  had  to  be  taken  in  tow. 
Thirty  -  nine  officers  and  men 
had  been  killed,  159  wounded, 
but  many  of  the  ships  had 
escaped  very  lightly,  the  total 
casualties  on  six  of  them  only 
amounting  to  17,  whilst  on 
the  Warrior  there  were  none 
at  all. 

The  combined  fleet  had  suf- 
fered far  more  heavily.  Two 
Spanish  ships  had  surrendered, 
with  a  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  of  over  300  officers 
and  men,  the  total  casualties 
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amounting  to  476.  Many  of 
the  ships  had  sustained  griev- 
ous damage,  a  neutral  seaman 
who  saw  them  testifying  that 
"  the  side  of  the  Atlas  was  like 
a  riddle,  and  in  the  hulls  of 
the  America  and  Espana  were 
innumerable  shot-holes." 

Dawn  on  the  23rd  July 
found  the  hostile  fleets  some 
twenty  miles  apart,  six  miles 
separating  their  advanced 
squadrons.  The  weather  was 
still  hazy,  and  Calder's  first 
anxiety  was  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered ships.  He  therefore  gave 
orders  to  concentrate  on  the 
leeward  squadron  ;  and  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  this  had  been 
effected,  the  fleet  stood  on  to 
the  north  -  east,  covering  the 
injured  Windsor  Castle  and  the 
prizes,  whilst  the  cutter  Frisk 
was  sent  ahead  with  despatches 
to  Cornwallis. 

By  concentrating  to  leeward 
Calder  increased  his  distance 
from  the  combined  fleet,  and 
Villeneuve  not  unnaturally  con- 
ceived that  his  enemy  was  en- 
deavouring to  escape, — "fuyant 
en  desordre,"  he  reported.  He 
therefore  ordered  a  pursuit. 
As  on  the  previous  day,  the 
wind  was  in  his  favour ;  but  it 
was  not  until  well  on  in  the 
afternoon  that  his  approach 
was  perceived  by  the  British 
Admiral,  who  made  ready  to 
receive  the  attack.  It  was 
never  delivered.  When  still 
nine  miles  distant,  Villeneuve's 
heart  failed  him,  and  to  the 
bitter  mortification  of  his 
officers  and  men  he  hauled  to 
the  wind,  whereupon  Calder 
resumed  his  course,  both  fleets 
steering  north-east. 


[March 


In  his  despatch  to  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  Villeneuve 
gave  as  his  reason  for  not 
renewing  the  battle  that  "it 
was  impossible  to  engage  in 
the  manner  I  wished," — a  futile 
excuse,  which  availed  not  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  the  Em- 
peror nor  the  contempt  of  his 
brother  officers,  for  he  was 
never  forgiven.  It  is  related 
that  Magon,  second  -  in  -  com- 
mand of  the  French  fleet,  was 
so  exasperated  that  "  he 
stamped  and  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  furiously  pacing 
up  and  down  his  own  ship, 
when  he  saw  that  of  the 
Admiral  passing  in  retreat, 
cursed  him,  and  flung  at  him 
in  ungovernable  rage  whatever 
happened  to  be  at  hand,  his 
telescope  and  even  his  wig, 
both  of  which  fell  into  the 
sea."  1  The  French  officers  felt 
nothing  but  contempt  for  an 
Admiral  who,  with  twenty  sail- 
of-the-line,  had  failed  to  beat 
fifteen,  and  who,  after  an  in- 
decisive action,  declined  to  fight 
again;  whilst  the  Spaniards 
were  incensed  at  him  for 
making  no  attempt  to  rescue 
their  lost  ships.  Almost  more 
serious  than  the  mistrust  felt 
for  their  leader  were  the  dis- 
sensions which  arose  between 
the  allies.  The  French  openly 
taunted  the  Spaniards  with 
having  "  thrown  away  two 
ships  by  gross  incompetence 
and  blundering  "  ;  ,  whilst  the 
latter  retorted  that  they  had 
been  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  unsupported,  and 
that  their  ships  had  been 
"deserted  in  action  and  sacri- 
ficed." 
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On  the  morning  of  the  24th 
the  combined  fleet  was  eighteen 
miles  distant  and  almost  astern 
of  the  British,  who  for  the  first 
time  had  the  wind,  which  had 
shifted  during  the  night,  and 
therefore  the  power  of  renew- 
ing the  action.  But  Calder,  a 
prey  to  a  thousand  anxieties, 
held  steadily  on  his  way,  whilst 
the  allies,  changing  course  to 
the  southward,  gradually  sank 
out  of  sight  until  at  six  in  the 
evening  they  had  disappeared. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th, 
sending  the  Windsor  Castle  and 
the  prizes  on  to  Ushant,  Calder 
turned  southward  again.  "I 
was  obliged  to  stand  to  the 
northward  thus  far,"  so  he 
wrote  to  Stirling,  "  in  order 
to  cover  the  Windsor  Castle 
and  the  two  captured  ships. 
I  think  they  are  now  safe  from 
the  combined  as  well  as  the 
Rochefort  squadron,  and  I  am 
now  going  back  to  Cape  Finis- 
terre  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
Lord  Nelson :  if  I  do  not,  I 
shall  proceed  to  Cape  Ferrol 
to  see  if  any  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  offer,  when  I  may 
hope  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
advantage."  Vain  hope,  for 
the  opportunity  had  come,  and 
in  losing  touch  with  Villeneuve 
he  had  lost  it  for  ever.  During 
the  night  of  the  24th  the  wind 
had  freshened,  and  when  day 
broke  the  sorely  stricken  ships 
of  France  and  Spain  lay  scat- 
tered in  hopeless  confusion,  with 
shattered  spars  and  tattered 
sails — an  easy  prey  had  but 
the  British  fleet  been  at  hand. 
Making  his  way  to  Vigo,  Ville- 
neuve landed  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  then  leaving 
three  of  his  slowest  ships  be- 
hind, sailed  northward  again. 


Not  finding  Nelson  nor  any 
trace  of  the  combined  fleet 
near  Cape  Finisterre,  Calder 
sailed  for  Ferrol;  and  having 
ascertained  that  Gourdon's 
squadron  still  lay  in  harbour, 
and  that  it  had  not  been  joined 
by  Villeneuve,  in  accordance 
with  his  orders  he  sent  Stirling 
back  to  Kochefort,  and  resumed 
the  blockade,  to  be  driven  far 
to  the  eastward  by  a  gale  a 
few  days  later,  —  a  crowning 
misfortune,  for  that  very  night 
Villeneuve  slipped  into  Corunna 
harbour,  and  thus  effected  the 
junction  which  Calder  had  been 
expected  to  prevent.  Here 
Calder  found  him,  and  having 
now  only  eight  ships  to  oppose 
to  twenty -nine  of  the  allies, 
he  withdrew,  as  he  had  been 
directed,  and  rejoined  Corn- 
wallis. 

On  hearing  of  the  battle  on 
the  22nd  July,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  written  to  Calder 
to  express  his  "greatest  satis- 
faction," his  letter  being  fol- 
lowed in  due  course  by  one  to 
the  same  effect  from  the  Ad- 
miralty; and  so  little  did  Corn- 
wallis  hold  Calder  blameworthy, 
that  a  week  after  his  arrival 
he  again  despatched  him  south- 
ward with  eighteen  sail-of-the- 
line  to  fight  Villeneuve  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  A  decisive 
battle  was  now  confidently 
expected,  and  of  its  result  none 
felt  any  doubt.  Consulted  on 
the  situation  by  Castlereagh, 
just  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  Nelson  wrote  from 
Merton :  "  This  I  ventured 
without  any  fear,  that  if 
Calder  got  fairly  close  along- 
side their  twenty  -  seven  or 
twenty-eight  sail,  that  by  the 
time  the  enemy  had  beaten  our 
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fleet  soundly,  they  would  do 
us  no  harm  this  year,"  and  in 
his  correspondence  he  repeated- 
ly mentioned  how  surely  he 
awaited  news  of  a  victory. 

It  was  not  to  be.  Calder 
was  never  to  fight  again. 
Hardly  had  he  left  the  coast 
of  Spain  than  Villeneuve  sailed 
from  Ferrol  and  Corunna  on 
the  9th  August,  and  headed 
for  Brest  with  twenty-nine  sail- 
of-the-line,  urged  on  by  the 
Emperor  to  brush  Calder  aside 
and  join  Gauteaume,  who  only 
awaited  his  coming  to  put  to 
sea.  As  he  swept  across  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  he  fell  in  with 
a  Danish  merchantman,  and 
was  told  that  a  British  fleet 
of  twenty-five  sail  was  close 
at  hand, — false  information,  im- 
parted by  the  astute  captain 
of  a  British  man-of-war  for 
this  express  purpose,  but  which 
the  French  admiral  was  con- 
vinced to  be  true  when  on  the 
14th  Allemand's  squadron  was 
sighted  and  mistaken  for  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  next  day 
two  or  three  hostile  vessels 
were  seen,  the  delusion  being 
heightened  by  their  firing  guns 
and  making  a  lavish  display  of 
bunting  as  if  signalling  to  a 
supporting  fleet.  Once  again, 
and  this  time  with  results  fatal 
to  his  master's  plans,  Villeneuve's 
nerve  failed  him,  sorely  shaken 
already  by  his  fight  with 
Calder,  and  turning  south- 
ward after  nightfall,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  his  fleet  he  ran 
for  Cadiz,  there  to  be  block- 
aded with  thirty-five  ships  by 
the  audacious  Collingwood  with 
three. 

The  news  reached  Napoleon 
at  Boulogne  on  the  22nd  Aug- 
ust, and  threw  him  into  a 


transport  of  fury,  directed  not 
only  against  Villeneuve  but 
against  Decres,  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  French  Navy.  As  for 
Villeneuve,  he  was  "a  coward 
and  a  traitor  —  a  wretch  who 
ought  to  be  ignominiously 
cashiered.  He  has  no  plan,  no 
courage,  no  insight ;  he  would 
sacrifice  everything  to  save  his 
own  skin,"  and  he  requested 
the  Minister  "  not  to  remind 
him  of  a  person  so  cowardly." 
Five  days  later  the  camp  was 
broken  up,  and  the  army  com- 
menced its  march  to  the  Danube 
and  to  Austerlitz.  The  battle 
of  July  22,  indecisive  though 
it  was,  had  saved  England. 

Failing  to  meet  Villeneuve, 
Calder  followed  him  down  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  on  the  30th  August  joined 
Collingwood  off  Cadiz,  raising 
his  fleet  to  twenty-six  sail,  and 
sealing  the  doom  of  the  com- 
bined fleet.  A  month  later 
Nelson  arrived  from  England 
to  take  supreme  command. 
He  brought  with  him  orders 
to  remove  Calder  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  send 
him  to  England  in  the  Dread- 
nought to  stand  his  trial  by 
court-martial  for  having  failed 
to  destroy  the  combined  fleet, — 
orders  which  were  to  afford  one 
last  instance  of  the  tender  con- 
sideration for  others  which  so 
endeared  Nelson  to  all  who 
served  with  him. 

For  a  hideous  outcry  against 
Calder  had  arisen  in  England. 
The  satisfaction  with  which 
news  of  the  battle  off  Ferrol 
had  been  hailed  had  turned  to 
dismay  when  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  renewal  of  the  conflict 
proved  vain,  and  it  was  realised 
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how  little  the  allies  had  suffered, 
and  that  they  had  been  allowed 
to  escape  none  knew  whither, 
dismay  giving  place  to  fury 
when  copies  of  the  *  Moniteur,' 
containing  accounts  of  the 
battle,  inspired  if  not  dictated 
by  the  Emperor,  reached  Lon- 
don, and  it  was  found  that 
Napoleon,  magnificent  in  men- 
dacity, claimed  a  victory  which 
had  ended  in  the  headlong 
flight  of  the  British  fleet,  in 
spite  of  Villeneuve's  efforts  to 
force  them  to  fight  again. 
"  The  clamour  against  poor 
Sir  Kobert  Calder  is  gaming 
ground  daily,  and  there  is  a 
general  cry  against  him  from 
all  quarters,"  wrote  Lord 
Eadstock ;  but  the  climax 
was  reached  when  news  was 
received  that  Villeneuve  had 
sailed  northward  from  Ferrol, 
and  there  ensued  "  a  period 
of  bitter  suspense  and  wide- 
spread panic,"  and  in  London 
"  the  greatest  alarm  ever 
known."1  The  demand  that 
Calder  should  be  brought 
to  trial  to  answer  for  his 
neglect  became  universal,  in- 
sistent, not  to  be  resisted. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
popular  outcry  against  Calder, 
ignorant  and  unjust  though  it 
was.  For  years  a  great  terror 
had  hung  like  a  shadow  over 
England.  Within  sight  of 
Dover  cliffs  the  invincible 
soldiery  of  France,  led  by  the 
foremost  captain  of  the  age, 
whose  very  presence  seemed  to 
presage  victory,  waited  only 
for  Villeneuve's  coming  to  cross 
the  narrow  seas, — a  mighty 
host,  to  oppose  which  England 
had  but  a  few  thousands  of 


regular  troops,  backed  by  a 
motley  assembly  of  yeomen, 
militiamen,  and  volunteers,  ill- 
trained,  ill-organised,  indiffer- 
ently armed  and  equipped, 
utterly  ignorant  of  war. 
Patriotism  indeed  inspired 
them  all.  Politicians  sank 
their  differences  to  serve  side 
by  side  as  volunteers ;  a 
thousand  pulpits  rang  with 
exhortations  to  the  manhood 
of  the  nation  to  do  its  duty 
in  defence  of  king  and  country  ; 
whilst  poet,  playwright,  pam- 
phleteer, and  artist  vied  with 
each  other  in  appeals  to  the 
pride  of  a  free  people  and  in 
mockery  of  "  Little  Boney " 
and  his  soldiers.  Yet  over  all 
brooded  fear.  Patriotism  could 
do  so  little  against  a  know- 
ledge of  war  learnt  on  a 
hundred  victorious  battlefields, 
if  once  the  storm  burst  on  the 
English  coasts,  to  avert  which 
England  relied,  and  rightly,  on 
her  ships.  And  now,  though 
unknown  to  friend  and  foe 
alike,  the  crisis  was  past  :  the 
fleet,  which  had  evaded  Nelson 
and  on  which  Napoleon  relied 
for  the  realisation  of  his  de- 
signs, had  been  brought  into 
action,  and  far  from  being 
annihilated,  had  been  permitted 
to  escape  almost  unharmed. 

The  news  of  the  outcry 
against  him  filled  Calder  with 
astonishment  and  indignation, 
and  on  hearing  of  it  he  wrote 
requesting  that  an  inquiry 
might  be  held  to  enable  him 
to  vindicate  his  good  name, 
urging  that  he  might  be  sent 
home  as  soon  as  possible,  "that 
my  mind  may  be  put  at  ease, 
and  for  the  restitution  of  my 
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health,  which  has  suffered 
seriously  from  my  severe  and 
long  services " ;  but  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  on 
learning  that  he  was  to  leave 
the  ship  which  had  carried  his 
flag  so  long.  "  I  am  this 
instant  honoured  with  your 
Lordship's  letter,"  so  he  wrote 
to  Nelson.  "I  own  I  was  not 
prepared  for  its  contents. 
Believe  me,  they  have  cut  me 
to  the  soul.  .  .  .  My  heart  is 
broken,"  and  he  repeated  his 
request  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  go  in  any  ship 
which  Nelson  might  select, 
and  be  spared  the  additional 
humiliation  of  witnessing  the 
arrival  of  the  admiral  nomin- 
ated to  succeed  him. 

Though  it  was  impossible  to 
let  him  go  until  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements,  in  the  presence 
of  such  grief  and  despair 
Nelson  had  not  the  heart  to 
humiliate  him  further.  He 
wrote  to  Lord  Barham :  "  Sir 
Robert  felt  so  much  even  at 
the  idea  of  being  removed  from 
his  own  ship,  which  he  had 
commanded  in  the  face  of  the 
fleet.  ...  I  may  be  thought 
wrong  as  an  officer  to  disobey 
the  orders  of  the  Admiralty  by 
not  insisting  on  Sir  Robert 
Calder  quitting  the  Prince 
of  Wales  for  the  Dread- 
nought, and  for  parting  with 
a  90-gun  ship,  .  .  .  but  I  trust 
I  shall  be  considered  to  have 
done  right  as  a  man  and  to 
a  brother  officer  in  affliction. 
My  heart  could  not  stand  it, 
and  so  the  thing  must  rest." 
To  Lady  Hamilton  he  wrote  : 
"  I  have  given  way  to  his 
misery,  and  directed  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  carry  him  to  Spit- 
head,  for  whatever  the  result 


of  the  enquiry  may  be,  I  feel 
he  has  a  right  to  be  treated 
with  respect,"  at  the  same  time 
bidding  her  suspend  judgment 
until  after  the  trial. 

So  on  the  14th  October  the 
Prince  of  Wales  weighed  anchor 
and  set  sail  for  England.  In 
her  went  the  captains  upon 
whom  Calder  had  called  to  give 
evidence  at  the  trial,  for  of  all 
who  had  sailed  and  fought  with 
him,  only  one  declined  to  stand 
by  him  now ;  but  none  dreamt 
that,  after  years  of  weary 
blockade,  within  a  week  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  war 
would  be  fought  and  won.  It 
was  Calder's  last  and  greatest 
misfortune  that  thus,  by  one 
short  week,  he  lost  the  one 
chance  of  redeeming  by  his 
valour  in  action  whatever  error 
of  judgment  he  might  have 
committed. 

Although  the  presence  with 
the  fleet  of  an  Admiral  whose 
past  conduct  had  been  called  in 
question  had  proved  embarrass- 
ing, Nelson  watched  the  Prince 
of  Wales  sail  homewards  with 
profound  sympathy  for  Calder 
— a  sympathy  expressed  again 
and  again,  and  fully  shared 
by  Collingwood.  Full  well  he 
knew  what  lay  before  the  luck- 
less Admiral  on  his  arrival  in 
England.  He  had  noted  the 
virulence  of  the  attacks  in  the 
public  press,  the  exasperation 
and  the  intense  bitterness  of 
public  feeling,  and  had  done 
his  best  to  warn  Calder  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  ordeal 
through  which  he  had  to  pass, 
which  the  latter,  confident  that 
he  would  be  able  to  justify  his 
actions,  could  not  or  would  not 
realise.  "  I  have  given  him 
advice  as  to  my  dearest  friend," 
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wrote  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamil- 
ton. "  He  is  in  adversity,  and 
if  ever  he  has  been  my  enemy 
he  now  finds  me  one  of  his  best  • 
friends."  And  to  Collingwood: 
"  From  my  heart  I  hope  he  will 
get  home  safe  and  end  his  in- 
quiry well."  He  openly  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  he 
should  have  fought  at  all,  and 
with  bitter  sarcasm  suggested 
that  if  he  were  tried  it  should 
be  for  risking  a  battle  in  the 
face  of  odds  so  overwhelming 
and  in  a  situation  so  perilous ; 
and  as  he  went  into  action 
on  that  fateful  21st  October 
his  thoughts  turned  to  his  un- 
happy friend,  prompting  the 
generous  cry,  "  Hardy,  what 
would  poor  Sir  Robert  Calder 
give  to  be  with  us  now  ? " 
whilst  Collingwood,  writing 
after  the  battle,  echoed  this 
regret,  "  Truly  sorry  am  I 
that  Calder  was  not  of  the 
party,  that  he  might  have 
settled  his  account  with  Ville- 
neuve." 

Such  sentiments,  repeatedly 
expressed  by  such  men,  go  far 
to  refute  much  that  has  been 
said  in  dispraise  of  Calder ;  and 
yet  it  is  the  editor  of  Nelson's 
letters  and  despatches  who 
shows  the  greatest  bitterness 
against  him  whom  his  hero 
called  "  my  friend  Calder,"  and 
who  has  repeated  and  em- 
phasised all  that  malice  could 
allege  against  him. 

It  was  not  until  the  22nd 
December  that  the  court- 
martial  assembled  on  board 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
President  was  Admiral  Mont- 
agu, under  whom  Calder  had 
served  eleven  years  before ; 
and  contrary  to  the  promise  of 
the  First  Lord  that  the  court 
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should  have  a  majority  of  flag 
officers,  of  the  twelve  members 
nine  were  junior  to  him  in 
rank,  seven  of  them  being 
only  captains.  The  court 
was  directed  to  investigate 
the  Admiral's  conduct  on  and 
after  the  23rd  July  until  he 
lost  sight  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  to  try  him  "  for  not  having 
done  his  utmost  to  renew  the 
engagement,  and  to  take  or 
destroy  every  ship  of  the 
enemy," — a  limitation  in  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  ignoring 
as  it  did  his  request  that  it 
might  include  his  proceedings 
before  and  during  the  battle, 
against  which  Calder  earnestly 
protested. 

The  trial  lasted  four  days, 
and,  the  main  facts  never  being 
in  dispute,  its  interest  lies  in 
the  defence — a  plea  of  justifi- 
cation. It  was,  however, 
proved  that,  whilst  making 
minute  inquiries  respecting  the 
state  of  his  own  ships,  the 
Admiral  took  no  steps  to  as- 
certain the  damage  sustained 
by  the  enemy ;  and  that  from 
the  22nd  to  the  24th  July  con- 
trary winds  made  it  impossible 
for  the  ships  at  Ferrol  and 
Corunna  to  put  to  sea. 

The  defence  was  based  on 
three  considerations  —  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  the  Wind- 
sor Castle  and  the  prizes;  the 
impossibility  of  attacking  at  all 
on  the  23rd,  and  of  doing  so 
with  advantage  on  the  24th ; 
and  finally,  the  general  strat- 
egic situation  and  the  discretion 
allowed  to  every  commander  to 
act  according  "to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country." 

The  first  contention,  though 
it  had  carried  great  weight 
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with  Calder,  paralysing  his 
initiative  and  influencing  his 
action  throughout,  was  one 
that  could  not  be  sustained. 
In  no  way  could  the  Windsor 
Castle  and  the  prizes  have 
been  better  protected  than  by 
defeating  the  enemy.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the 
prizes,  both  of  them  old  ships 
and  unfit  for  further  service, 
would  have  been  burnt,  so  that 
the  fleet  might  have  resumed 
the  action  unhampered,  —  a 
course  which  Calder  had  him- 
self vainly  advocated  after  the 
Battle  of  St  Vincent ;  and  that 
this  was  not  done  was  due 
solely  to  the  impossibility  of 
removing  the  prisoners  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  swell  which 
prevented  boats  going  along- 
side. Not  the  least  infamous 
of  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  Admiral  was  the 
monstrous  suggestion  that  they 
owed  their  preservation  solely 
to  his  desire  for  prize-money. 
The  Admiral,  however,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
repeated  requests  for  more  fri- 
gates had  been  ignored,  and 
that  had  they  been  available 
to  tow  the  disabled  ships  he 
would  have  been  relieved  of 
all  anxiety  regarding  them — a 
just  complaint,  made  by  almost 
every  British  commander. 

With  regard  to  his  failure  to 
renew  the  action,  Calder  as- 
serted with  truth  that  on  the 
23rd  it  was  impossible,  as  the 
wind  lay  with  the  allies ; 
whilst  the  masts  and  spars  of 
many  of  his  ships  had  been  so 
severely  damaged  as  not  to  be 
in  a  fit  state  to  carry  sufficient 
sail,  more  especially  as  a  con- 
siderable swell  had  arisen  and 
the  ships  were  rolling  heavily ; 


and  that,  though  on  the  24th 
the  wind  was  in  his  favour,  it 
was  very  light,  and  the  allies 
were  so  far  away  that  he 
"  doubted  whether  he  could 
have  overtaken  them,  and  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  done  so 
without  separating  his  squad- 
ron." Moreover,  the  allies  being 
nearer  Ferrol  than  he,  and  able 
to  sail  quite  as  fast,  could  have 
called  up  reinforcements  by 
means  of  the  signal  -  stations 
recently  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose along  the  Spanish  coast. 

Even  if  it  be  admitted  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
attack  the  combined  fleet  on 
the  23rd,  this  was  not  the  case 
on  the  next  day.  In  seaman- 
ship and  sailing  power  the 
allies,  especially  the  Spaniards, 
were  no  match  for  their  adver- 
saries. Many  of  their  ships  were 
badly  damaged,  and  had  the 
British  borne  down  upon  them, 
these  "lame  ducks"  must  have 
been  overhauled,  and  Ville- 
neuve  would  have  been  forced 
to  fight  at  a  disadvantage  to 
protect  them  or  to  abandon 
them;  for  the  power  of  man- 
oeuvring lay  with  his  enemy, 
whose  leading  ships,  however 
much  they  might  have  out- 
sailed their  consorts,  would 
have  been  supported  as  each 
in  turn  came  up  before  the 
wind. 

Calder  was  on  sounder 
ground  as  regarded  the  stra- 
tegic situation.  Throughout 
those  July  days  he  had  been 
oppressed  by  an  intolerable 
anxiety,  such  as  no  other  com- 
mander throughout  the  war 
had  been  called  upon  to  en- 
dure. Including  the  frigates 
he  had  but  sixteen  serviceable 
ships,  and  before  him  lay  the 
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combined  fleet,  worsted  indeed, 
but  not  thoroughly  beaten,  out- 
numbering his  own  by  nine, 
and  still  capable  of  offering  a 
stubborn  resistance.  In  Ferrol 
and  Corunna  he  had  left  a 
squadron  almost  as  numerous 
as  his  own,  reported  by  his 
frigate  captains  as  getting 
ready  to  put  to  sea,  which, 
for  all  he  knew,  they  might 
have  done,  the  wind  being  fair, 
as  soon  as  his  top -sails  had 
sunk  below  the  horizon,  and 
when  Stirling  left  Rochefort 
he  had  seen  Allemand's  squad- 
ron of  five  sail  preparing  to 
leave  harbour.  At  any  mo- 
ment, therefore,  he  might  have 
found  himself  opposed  to  a 
fleet  three  times  as  numerous 
as  his  own,  a  danger  against 
which  he  had  been  repeatedly 
warned,  whilst  he  himself  could 
not  hope  for  assistance. 

Even  if  he  had  defeated 
Villeneuve,  his  danger  would 
still  have  been  very  great,  for, 
with  crippled  ships,  he  might 
have  been  called  upon  to  face 
Gourdon  or  Allemand,  or  pos- 
sibly both.  "  I  could  not  hope 
to  succeed,"  he  said,  "without 
receiving  great  damage.  I  had 
no  friendly  port  to  go  to,  and, 
had  the  Ferrol  and  Rochefort 
squadrons  come  out,  I  must 
have  fallen  an  easy  prey."  He 
had  referred  to  this  danger  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  de- 
spatch he  wrote  to  Cornwallis 
the  day  after  the  battle,  a 
paragraph  omitted  by  the 
Admiralty  when  the  despatch 
appeared  in  the  Gazette. 
"It  will  behove  me,"  it  ran, 
"to  be  on  my  guard  against 
the  combined  squadron  at 
Ferrol,  as  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  they  [Villeneuve  and 


Gravina]  have  sent  off  one  or 
two  crippled  ships  there  last 
night.  I  may  therefore  find 
it  necessary  to  join  you  off 
Ushant  at  once;"  and  of  the 
suppression  of  this  paragraph 
as  having  tended  to  inflame 
public  opinion  against  him,  by 
withholding  mention  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  him, 
he  bitterly  complained. 

Finally,  in  proof  of  the  dis- 
cretion allowed  to  every  com- 
mander, he  cited  the  examples 
of  Howe  and  St  Vincent,  both 
of  whom  had  used  it  "for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,"  instead 
of  "  taking  or  destroying  every 
ship  of  the  enemy,"  without 
being  held  blameworthy. 

There  was  indeed  ample 
justification  for  uneasiness ;  and 
Calder's  appreciation  of  the 
danger  of  his  position  was 
singularly  correct,  for  the  battle 
of  the  22nd  July  was  fought 
on  the  exact  spot  appointed 
by  Napoleon  for  the  junction 
of  his  fleets,  and,  though  Gour- 
don never  put  to  sea,  Allemand 
was  close  at  hand,  and  on  the 
very  next  day  his  squadron 
sailed  across  a  sea  strewn 
with  the  wreckage  of  battle. 
But  Calder  had  no  certain 
knowledge  that  he  was  near; 
at  the  most  it  was  a  risk,  and 
tremendous  though  it  was,  it 
was  worth  taking.  The  whole 
issue  of  the  war  turned  on 
the  destruction  of  Villeneuve's 
fleet  before  it  could  be  rein- 
forced, to  have  achieved  which 
the  loss  of  half  Calder's  own 
would  not  have  been  too  high 
a  price  to  have  paid.  A  man 
of  more  heroic  mould  would 
have  shut  his  eyes  to  dangers 
which  to  Calder  were  all  too 
clear,  and  would  have  seen 
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only  that  Villeneuve  was  before 
him  to  be  fought  and  beaten, 
leaving  the  future  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Allemand  could  not 
have  dared  attack  the  victori- 
ous fleet,  and  Trafalgar  might 
never  have  been  fought.  Even 
if  he  had  not  risked  the  ordeal 
of  battle,  he  should  have  kept 
his  enemy  in  view  and  never 
lost  touch  with  him,  and  thus 
have  been  in  a  position  to 
blockade  him  as  soon  as  ever 
he  entered  a  friendly  port. 
But  Calder,  able  seaman  and 
gallant  man  though  he  was, 
lacked  the  divine  fire  which 
inspires  the  great  commander 
to  seek  and  ensure  victory  re- 
gardless of  danger,  disdainful 
of  odds.  Fortune  had  thrown 
into  his  hands  the  prize,  and 
he  let  it  slip  from  his  grasp. 

During  the  whole  of  December 
26th  the  court-martial  deliber- 
ated. The  excitement  was  in- 
tense, and  all  who,  by  any 
pretext,  could  gain  admission, 
crowded  on  board  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  await  the  result; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  short 
winter  day  was  drawing  to  its 
close  that  Calder  was  summoned 
to  hear  the  judgment.  The 
Court  found  the  charges  to 
have  been  proved,  and,  though 
they  declared  that  the  Admiral's 
conduct  had  not  been  attended 
either  by  cowardice  or  disaffec- 
tion, and  was  due  solely  to  error 
of  judgment,  they  pronounced 
it  to  have  been  highly  censur- 
able, and  adjudged  him  to  be 
severely  reprimanded. 

For  such  a  result,  involving 
as  it  did  his  retirement  from 
active  service,  Calder  was  wholly 
unprepared.  He  had  looked 
forward  to  trial  by  his  peers 
as  the  surest  means  by  which 


his  actions  would  be  justified 
and  his  character  vindicated, 
and  had  confidently  expected 
an  honourable  acquittal — only 
to  have  every  hope  shattered 
and  to  leave  the  Court  a  dis- 
graced man,  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  The  surprise  with  which 
the  verdict  and  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  were  received  was 
general,  for  the  menace  of  in- 
vasion had  passed  away,  and 
with  it  passion  had  died  down 
and  a  calmer  spirit  had  taken 
its  place.  Although  Nelson 
had  infected  the  nation  with 
his  fiery  spirit,  and  taught  it 
to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  annihilation  of  the 
enemy's  fleets,  none  could 
deny  that  Calder  had  won 
a  victory  over  Villeneuve 
which  in  other  days  might 
have  won  him  a  coronet ;  and 
full  investigation  had  brought 
to  light  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  with  which  he  had 
been  beset,  and  which  had 
dictated  a  course  of  action 
wrongly  and  ignorantly  attrib- 
uted to  cowardice.  More- 
over, his  long  and  distinguished 
services,  the  persecution  of 
which  he  had  been  the  ob- 
ject, and  his  dignified  bearing, 
had  won  him  widespread  sym- 
pathy. 

Friends  were  not  wanting  to 
come  forward  on  his  behalf. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl 
of  Romney  pleaded  his  cause, 
and  St  Vincent,  whilst  depre- 
cating criticism  of  a  court  of 
justice,  bore  testimony  to  his 
worth  as  an  officer.  But 
Calder's  stoutest  champion  was 
his  brother-in-law  and  former 
chief,  Admiral  Roddam.  In 
language  deeply  sincere  but 
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exquisitely  quaint,  he  be- 
lauded his  kinsman's  qualities 
as  a  seaman  and  his  virtues  as 
a  Christian.  With  fond  ex- 
aggeration he  roundly  declared 
that  "the  most  glorious  deeds 
of  any  hero  in  any  age  did 
not  surpass  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Calder,"  that  "no  commander- 
in-chief  ever  had  so  perilous,  so 
difficult  a  task,  and  no  com- 
mander -  in  -  chief  ever  went 
through  a  situation  so  difficult 
so  judiciously,  so  valorously, 
and  so  successfully,"  and  that 
"  there  is  not  a  similar  in- 
stance of  a  reprimand  of  a 
victorious  commander  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the 
Navy."  He  denounced  the 
newspapers  which  had  "teemed 
out  abuse  .  .  .  against  an 
officer  as  great  in  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  does  so  much 
honour,"  and  asked,  "Could 
any  man,  so  acting  and  so 
situated,  expect  a  viper  had 
surrounded  his  native  isle  and 
instilled  its  poisonous  dart  in 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen  ?  " 
finally  acclaiming  him  "the 
Head  and  Cornerstone  of  the 
fabric  of  Victory."  Even  in 
the  poems  inspired  by  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  sorry  dog- 
gerel as  they  are,  reference 
to  Calder's  wrongs  is  not 
wanting. 

The  trial  of  Calder  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  it  inevit- 
ably recall  the  case  of  Byng. 
For  failing  to  fight  a  decisive 
battle  each  Admiral  became  the 
victim  of  a  violent  popular 
outcry,  inflamed  by  the  press 
and,  in  Byng's  case,  fanned  by 
a  craven  Ministry  seeking  to 
save  itself  by  making  him  a 
scapegoat.  The  charges  on 
which  they  were  arraigned 
VOL.  CLXXXVII. — NO.  MCXXXIII. 


were  very  similar,  and  in  de- 
fence each  pleaded  justification 
and  represented  that  his  de- 
spatches had  been  mutilated 
before  being  made  public. 
Each  was  fully  acquitted  of 
both  cowardice  and  treachery, 
but  each  was  found  guilty : 
Byng  of  neglect  of  duty — for 
which  in  his  day  death  was 
the  only  penalty,  —  Calder  of 
error  of  judgment.  But  in  no 
other  respect  can  the  cases  be 
compared.  That  Byng  should 
be  found  guilty  was  inevitable, 
and  only  the  penalty  was  un- 
just, but  with  Calder  the  in- 
justice lay  in  his  not  being 
acquitted. 

For  four  years  and  a  half 
Calder  lived  in  retirement, 
whilst  opinion  slowly  but 
surely  veered  round  in  his 
favour,  so  that  in  the  end  his 
reinstatement  in  the  service 
was  hailed  with  "universal 
satisfaction."  On  the  2nd 
July  1810  he  was  appointed 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  at  Ply- 
mouth, to  hoist  his  flag  on  the 
Salvador  del  Mundo,  whose 
terrible  punishment  at  St  Vin- 
cent from  the  guns  of  his  own 
ship  he  had  witnessed  from  the 
deck  of  the  Victory,  fifteen 
years  before.  It  was  his  last 
command,  for  he  was  now 
an  old  man,  but  he  held 
it  for  the  full  term  of  three 
years,  when  he  retired  to  pass 
the  evening  of  his  days  at 
"  The  Holt,"  his  home  amongst 
the  Hampshire  downs,  and 
here  on  the  1st  September 
1818  he  died. 

But  he  had  not  been  for- 
gotten. In  January  1815,  when 
the  long  struggle  with  France 
seemed  at  an  end,  and  to  re- 
ward the  heroes  who  had 
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served  their  country  so  well, 
the  establishment  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  was  augmented, 
he  took  his  place  amongst 
them,  and  was  appointed 
Knight  Commander,  as  if  in 
atonement  for  all  he  had 
suffered. 

A  man  not  in  the  front  rank 
of  his  profession  and  over- 
cautious, Calder  was  yet  a 
valiant  seaman  and  a  gallant 
gentleman,  who  did  his  duty 
manfully,  according  to  his 
lights,  in  circumstances  of  ex- 
ceptional difficulty,  whose 
honesty  and  uprightness  were 
proverbial,  and  who  ill  deserved 
the  ungenerous  verdict  passed 
upon  him  in  history,  and  the 
malignity  with  which  his 
memory  has  been  assailed. 

His  portrait  hangs  in  the 
Nelson  Room  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  not  unworthy  of  its 
gallant  company.  The  face  is 


strikingly  handsome,  with  clean- 
out  features  and  clear  blue 
eyes,  kindly  and  honest,  and 
bears  an  air  of  refinement  and 
distinction,  marred  only  by  the 
weakness  of  the  mouth. 

He  left  no  children  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  his  estates  passed 
into  the  keeping  of  his  nephew 
to  hold  in  trust  for  Lady 
Calder,  who  survived  him  for 
thirteen  years,  and  whose  fail- 
ing mind  had  necessitated  this 
provision. 

"  The  Holt "  is  little  changed 
since  the  days  when  the  old 
Admiral  walked  its  quiet  paths. 
A  typical  Georgian  mansion, 
with  heavy  pedimented  front, 
it  stands  amongst  the  trees  of 
a  small  park  in  a  hollow  of  the 
Downs,  remote  from  any  high 
road,  far  removed  from  the  tur- 
moil of  the  world,  —  an  ideal 
haven  of  rest  after  a  life  of 
storm  and  stress. 
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MY    FIRST    HUNT. 


BY  A  SAILOR. 


LIKE  all  great  events,  my 
first  hunt  was  the  result  of 
small  unthought-of  beginnings. 
I  was  asked  to  spend  a  couple 
of  weeks  with  some  relations 
in  the  country  who,  from  ad- 
vancing age,  had  given  up 
their  horses.  The  stable, 
although  large,  had  a  neglected 
appearance.  The  old  coach- 
man found  more  occupation  in 
keeping  the  garden  up  to  date 
than  in  grooming  horses,  a 
pursuit  in  which  he  was  en- 
couraged by  two  unmarried 
daughters,  who  were  now  well 
beyond  the  age  of  love  at  first 
sight.  They  found  that  the 
memory  of  past  years  was  re- 
freshed by  the  fragrant  per- 
fume of  deep-scented  roses  in 
the  summer  and  Neapolitan 
violets  in  the  winter.  The 
outhouses  and  garden  were 
certainly  a  dream,  but  after 
two  days  I  awoke  from  it,  and 
looked  round  for  a  possible 
antidote  to  utter  inactivity. 

A  well  -  known  pack  of 
hounds,  and  a  suitable  stall 
for  a  horse  untenanted,  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  factors  not 
to  be  overlooked.  I  asked  old 
Tom,  the  coachman,  in  confi- 
dence, whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  borrow  or  hire  a 
horse  on  which  to  ride  about 
the  country.  He  told  me  that 
horses  were  brought  into  the 
county  town  at  this  time  of 
year  specially  for  letting  out, 
and  I  could  get  a  very  nice 
mount  without  doubt.  As  he 


seemed  quite  keen  about  it,  I 
approached  my  host  for  per- 
mission, making  a  contract 
that  I,  not  he,  was  to  pay. 
He  was  extremely  kind  and 
generous,  and  wanted  to  make 
me  enjoy  my  visit,  so  I  had 
the  biggest  difficulty  in  getting 
over  this  obstacle.  The  pre- 
liminaries being  completed,  I 
came  out  and  consulted  again 
with  old  Tom.  I  asked  if 
the  food  locker  wanted  re- 
plenishing in  the  stables,  but 
found  there  was  always  plenty 
kept  for  visitors'  horses. 

After  this  there  seemed 
nothing  else  for  me  to  do  but 
to  go  straight  in  and  see  the 
hostler  people  about  the  hire 
of  the  horse,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  went  back  to  the 
house  and  up  to  my  bedroom, 
to  rig  myself  out  for  the 
possible  ride  back.  Fortun- 
ately, I  had  brought  what  I 
thought  was  practically  an  un- 
worn pair  of  riding-breeches 
with  me,  but  on  examination  I 
found  them  nearly  worn  out, 
especially  at  the  knees.  Then 
I  remembered  that  I  had  some 
time  ago  lent  them  to  a  friend  of 
mine  who  was  going  through  his 
military  riding-lessons  at  Wool- 
wich —  I  had  never  expected 
they  would  have  been  so  much 
appreciated  by  him.  At  least, 
however,  they  gave  me  the 
appearance  of  being  an  old 
hand  with  horses,  and  there- 
fore came  in  very  usefully  in 
support  of  my  contention  before 
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my  host  and  his  daughters, 
that  there  was  really  no  fear 
of  my  having  an  accident,  as  I 
was  quite  used  to  riding.  They 
knew  I  had  been  used  to  a  pony 
as  a  boy,  and  from  the  dilap- 
idated appearance  of  my 
breeches  considered  that  I 
must  have  kept  it  up.  I  felt 
very  guilty  all  the  time,  but 
wished  particularly  to  avoid 
making  them  nervous.  It 
came  as  a  great  relief  that  I 
could  tell  old  Tom  how  the 
land  lay,  and  I  gathered  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  confidence 
in  talking  over  the  matter  with 
him. 

On  getting  into  the  county 
town  I  found  that  what  he 
said  was  right,  namely,  that 
it  was  the  custom  to  take  in 
horses  for  hiring  out  to  the 
gentry,  and  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  the  stable  to  which 
I  was  told  to  go.  Here  there 
were  several  nice-looking  horses 
assembled,  mostly  for  hacking 
purposes,  however. 

I  had  in  my  mind,  when 
talking  to  the  hostler,  the 
possibility  of  being  able  to 
follow  the  hounds  if  everything 
went  well,  but  did  not  wish  to 
say  anything  about  it ;  so  I 
only  approached  him  with  the 
statement  that  I  wanted  a 
horse  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
on  which  I  could  ride  about 
the  country  and  perhaps  go  to 
a  meet  or  two.  The  horse  I 
chose  turned  out,  upon  the 
diagnosis  of  experienced  horse- 
men (confirmed  afterwards  by 
the  hostler),  to  be  an  Irish 
mare  possessing  good  quality. 
This  I  could  understand,  as 
she  carried  her  tail  and  head 
so  high.  Her  tail  was  any- 


thing but  good-looking,  being 
practically  destitute  of  hair ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  defect  she 
used  to  swing  it  backwards 
and  forwards  as  she  walked, 
as  much  as  to  say  how  well  it 
looked.  Altogether,  however, 
as  facts  subsequently  proved, 
my  choice  turned  out  remark- 
ably well,  and  after  a  time  the 
mare  and  I  got  on  capitally. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  saddle  was  put  on 
her.  I  boldly  mounted,  in 
order  to  ride  her  out  to  my 
host's  stables,  where  the  old 
coachman  was  quite  excited 
about  getting  ready  for  a  live 
horse  once  more.  He  told  me 
before  I  started  that  he  felt 
quite  young  again  at  the  pro- 
spect, but  personally  I  was 
feeling  quite  old  with  the 
excitement  and  the  strain  of 
doing  business  with  a  horse- 
dealer.  I  always  gathered 
from  '  Punch's '  descriptions 
and  drawings  that  such  folk 
invariably  had  a  parcel  of 
jokes  ready  for  you,  and  gener- 
ally succeeded  in  doing  you 
right  and  left.  I  got  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  house  all  right, 
but  before  going  into  the 
stables  I  wanted  to  show  my 
horse  to  the  household  and  see 
what  they  had  to  say.  Every- 
body turned  out  on  hearing 
the  horse's  steps  in  front  of  the 
house ;  but  instead  of  posing  as 
an  accomplished  equestrian,  I 
was  obliged  to  stand  on  my 
own  feet,  hanging  on  to  the 
mare's  nose,  while  they  in- 
spected her. 

It  was  this  way.  I  found 
that  opening  the  drive -gates 
from  a  horse's  back  was  quite 
beyond  me  in  my  present  con- 
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dition,  and  in  fact  I  found  all 
along  that  gates  were  very 
trying  obstacles.  Once  inside 
the  gates,  I  tried  to  mount ; 
but  the  dark,  and  the  fear  of 
walking  over  the  borders  as 
the  mare  quietly  but  firmly 
waltzed  round  and  round,  were 
too  much  for  me.  I  decided 
I  had  better  lead  her  straight 
up  to  the  house  and  have  done 
with  it. 

As  far  as  the  assembled 
household  could  see  in  the 
dark,  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  I  had  got 
a  weight -carrier  of  no  mean 
order.  Seeing  that  my  weight 
was  only  slightly  over  ten  stone, 
this  feature  did  not  appeal  to 
me  as  important.  The  old 
coachman,  like  the  rest  of  the 
household,  had  heard  my 
animal's  footsteps,  and  came 
through  a  side  gate  from  the 
stables.  The  mare  at  once 
seemed  to  feel  at  home :  up 
till  then  I  am  certain,  from 
her  restlessness,  that  she  was 
looking  out  for  some  one  who 
could  understand  her  language. 
I  expect  she  thought  it  was 
getting  somewhere  near  bed- 
time, and  from  her  position  in 
front  of  the  house  could  see  no 
signs  of  a  stable. 

What  with  a  detestable 
feather-bed,  and  the  mental 
rehearsal  of  all  I  was  to  go 
through  next  day  in  the  way 
of  falling  on  and  off  the  mare's 
back,  I  felt  so  hot  all  night 
that  I  could  hardly  sleep,  and 
awoke,  or  rather  got  up,  next 
morning  eager  to  jump  into  a 
cold  bath.  I  was  down  slightly 
before  breakfast  was  ready,  and 
such  was  the  state  of  my  nerves 
that  I  decided  to  go  into  the 


stable  to  see  if  the  mare  had 
by  any  luck  died  during  the 
night,  or  possibly  hung  herself 
by  her  halter.  I  opened  the 
stable  -  door,  at  which  she 
neighed  and  seemed  pleased 
to  see  me  or  the  daylight : 
anyhow,  she  was  alive.  I 
found  the  cat,  an  old  inhab- 
itant of  the  stable  in  bygone 
days,  had  forgone  his  usual 
rug  in  the  Hall  and  night 
wanderings  in  the  house,  and 
apparently  had  spent  the  night 
coiled  up  on  the  mare's  back, 
as  he  was  just  jumping  off  on 
to  one  of  the  partitions  of  the 
stall  when  I  came  in.  I  could 
see  at  a  glance  we  were  all 
going  to  be  a  happy  family 
for  the  next  two  weeks,  if  none 
of  us  got  injured. 

After  two  or  three  days  of 
hacking  along  roads,  and  one 
or  two  bursts  of  speed  on  grass- 
land, I  felt  qualified  at  least  to 
go  and  look  at  the  hounds  at 
the  next  meet,  which  was  tak- 
ing place  about  six  miles  away. 
I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  do 
anything  rash,  but  simply  to 
follow  them  to  the  cover-side. 

The  fateful  morning  came. 
I  made  a  poorish  breakfast, 
and  was  delighted  to  get 
started  along  the  road :  the 
morning  was  crisp  and  hazy, 
giving  promise  of  a  lovely  day. 
Old  Tom  had  fed  the  mare  well, 
or  else  the  fresh  air  had  taken 
charge  of  her,  as  she  seemed  to 
prefer  hopping  to  walking,  and 
was  full  of  life.  During  the 
two  or  three  rides  I  had  had 
on  her  before,  we  appeared  to 
have  come  to  a  complete  under- 
standing, and  I  felt  serenely 
sure  that  I  was  able  to  look 
after  myself  and  that  she  would 
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look  after  herself.  She  was  not 
a  frisky,  insane,  empty-headed 
creature,  this  mare,  but  rather 
was  full  of  valour,  and  tried  to 
bite  any  alarming  object,  such 
as  a  motor-car  approaching  at 
full  speed  or  a  grunting  pig. 
Letting  her  do  exactly  as 
she  liked,  old  Tom  told  me, 
was  a  great  mistake;  after 
which  advice,  when  occasions 
arose,  we  sometimes  had  to 
split  the  difference :  but  it  was 
not  so  at  times  when  real 
judgment  was  required ;  then 
I  usually  found  her  correct, 
especially  when  negotiating 
difficult  obstacles.  I  did 
object,  however,  to  being 
carried  across  a  ploughed 
field  at  lightning  speed,  with 
her  nose  just  missing  the 
furrows,  straight  into  a  bunch 
of  horsemen  assembling  to- 
gether to  go  through  a  gate 
or  gap  in  turn.  I  felt  like  a 
ball  in  a  skittle-alley  knocking 
the  nine  -  pins  over,  with  the 
pins  objecting  in  the  profanest 
language.  But  I  am  antici- 
pating. 

As  I  approached  the  scene 
of  the  meet  all  the  cross-roads 
and  bylanes  seemed  to  add 
to  the  general  throng  of  horse- 
men, and  carts  and  carriages 
gradually  collected  as  we  went 
along.  Motor-cars  with  hunt- 
ing people  in  them  seemed  to 
be  in  the  predominance,  and  I 
found  that  they  had  ap- 
parently sent  their  horses  on, 
some  by  train  and  others  by 
road.  My  "  get  up  "  consisted 
of  a  bowler  hat,  Norfolk 
jacket,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned riding  -  breeches  and 
gaiters.  In  this  uniform  I 
was  glad  to  find  I  attracted 


no  undue  attention,  as  there 
were  several  mounted  men  got 
up  in  similar  attire,  mostly 
looking  like  farmers'  sons  out 
for  a  day's  sport.  The  caval- 
cade, when  in  line  of  march 
for  the  attack  upon  any  par- 
ticular ground,  took  up  a 
definite  formation.  First  went 
the  officers  of  the  hunt,  then 
the  county  squires  and  their 
ladies,  the  men  being  mostly 
tall,  thin,  and  immaculately 
dressed,  and,  it  was  easy  to 
see,  splendid  riders ;  next  came 
the  weight-carriers,  with  talk- 
ative old  gentlemen  on  their 
backs,  chatting  together,  and 
usually  paying  compliments 
and  great  attention  to  the 
younger  ladies  when  any  of 
them  happened  to  be  at  hand. 
I  found  myself  in  the  rear 
rank  amongst  the  grooms  and 
the  aforesaid  farmers'  sons, 
and  saw  to  my  surprise  the 
hostler  from  whom  I  had  hired 
my  mare.  He  seemed  quite 
proud  of  his  mare,  as  old  Tom 
had  put  in  some  good  work 
grooming  her  and  had  made 
her  look  smart.  I  told  him  I 
only  intended  going  to  the 
meet,  but  this,  as  I  found  out, 
was  an  old  way  of  saying  you 
were  going  to  follow  the 
hounds.  He  was  quite  con- 
vinced I  was  going  to  do  so  in 
spite  of  my  remonstrances :  I 
did  not  think  he  would  like  it, 
and  for  my  part  did  not  dream 
of  going  any  farther.  Instead 
of  being  annoyed,  however,  he 
seemed  to  want  me  to  follow, 
and  told  me  then  that  she  was 
an  Irish  mare,  well  used  to 
bank  jumping  in  her  native 
wilderness,  and  although  very 
sensible,  she  wanted  to  be 
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taught  nice  manners.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  think  that  I 
could  teach  her  any  manners, 
as  I  did  not  know  any  myself. 
However,  I  tried  to  do  what  I 
could,  as  being  of  a  sensitive 
nature  I  rapidly  grasped  the 
meaning  of  the  severe  glares 
I  received  from  the  hunting 
people  when  we  did  anything 
wrong. 

The  contingent  from  our 
part  of  the  county,  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  park 
gates  of  the  house  at  which 
the  meet  was  to  be  held,  had 
assumed  quite  large  propor- 
tions, and  in  course  of  con- 
versation I  gathered  that  there 
was  a  breakfast  waiting  for 
us  all.  Not  having  eaten 
much,  I  thought  I  could  do 
justice  to  the  meal,  but  up 
to  then  had  never  partaken 
of  a  hunt  breakfast,  so  did 
not  know  of  what  it  con- 
sisted. Things  all  seemed 
strange  to  me :  instead  of 
coffee  I  drank  champagne, 
and  instead  of  bacon  and 
eggs  I  ate  lobster  salad.  The 
consequence  was  that  when  I 
came  out,  with  a  big  cigar  in 
my  mouth,  and  took  my  horse 
from  a  groom  who  was  hold- 
ing it,  I  felt  distinctly  as  if 
I  had  eaten  a  lump  of  lead, 
though  my  courage  had  risen. 

The  sun  by  this  time  was 
shining  brightly,  but  the  air 
was  still  crisp.  The  scene 
outside  the  house  was  en- 
chanting to  the  last  degree — 
quite  beyond  my  descriptive 
powers, — and  I  could  see  that 
it  was  a  case  now  of  do  or 
die.  All  intention  of  turning 
back  directly  the  field  started 
had  left  me.  The  Master  of 


Hounds  arrived  and  took 
charge  of  his  pack,  being  re- 
ceived with  salaams  from  the 
assembled  audience.  We  swung 
into  our  column  of  route  (my- 
self astern),  and  the  move 
began.  My  next-door  neigh- 
bour knew  where  we  were 
going,  mentioning  some  place 
sounding  rather  like  Tim- 
buctoo.  Everybody,  whether 
it  was  the  effect  of  the  break- 
fast or  the  anticipation  of 
sport,  was  showing  distinct 
signs  of  life  and  a  mood 
different  from  that  of  the 
early  morning  contingent  which 
I  had  brought  along  with  me. 

Horsemen  and  horsewomen, 
with  obvious  skill,  passed  up 
and  down  the  lines  on  either 
side  of  us  —  sometimes  in  the 
ditch  or  just  on  the  edge  of 
the  road.  A  halt  came  at 
last  on  the  highway,  and, 
looking  along  the  hedge  where 
I  was  standing,  I  could  see 
the  hounds  and  huntsmen,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  field, 
slowly  trickling  through  a  gap 
into  a  dense  wood  which  ap- 
peared to  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  countryside.  This  ob- 
viously meant  the  start  of 
the  business.  My  turn  came 
to  enter  the  wood,  and  I 
found  that  the  gap  through 
which  we  were  passing  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  bridle- 
path. Now  and  then,  when 
the  path  straightened  itself 
out,  I  could  see  the  whole 
field,  looking  very  much  like 
an  extended  and  beautifully 
coloured  caterpillar  creeping 
through  the  wood.  Next,  I 
saw  ahead  of  me  what  seemed 
to  be  an  undulation  taking 
place  in  the  caterpillar's  body. 
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I  found,  as  the  wave  got 
nearer  to  me,  that  the  cause 
consisted  of  a  large  tree- 
trunk  lying  across  the  path. 
This  was  my  first  experience 
of  a  jump  on  horseback.  I 
never  hesitated  for  a  moment 
— in  fact  I  could  not,  as  I 
was  pressed  from  behind  by 
hordes  of  other  horsemen.  I 
only  hoped  to  goodness  I 
would  not  make  a  complete 
fool  of  myself  in  front  of 
everybody  by  falling  off.  The 
mare  took  the  tree  with  a 
little  hop,  and  I  hardly  knew 
that  I  had  passed  over  it. 
In  course  of  passing  through 
the  wood  more  trees  were  en- 
countered, which  sometimes 
required  a  little  manoeuvring, 
to  judge  by  the  fuss  some  of 
the  horses  made. 

The  pace  of  the  rear-guard 
livened  up  a  bit  presently,  as 
apparently  the  leading  files 
had  come  out  clear  of  the  wood 
and  were  making  quicker  pro- 
gress along  the  field  beyond. 
This  made  it  more  difficult  to 
pick  one's  way,  but  I  simply 
let  the  mare  do  everything 
herself.  There  was  some  con- 
fusion at  the  gate,  which  was 
at  the  end  of  this  bridle-path, 
as  unfortunately  I  had  not 
brought  a  crop  with  me,  and 
could  not  therefore  take  my 
turn  at  keeping  it  open.  It 
had  a  pronounced  tendency  to 
shut.  We  got  all  bunched  up, 
and  the  horses  inside  the  wood 
were  beginning  to  get  restless, 
wanting  to  join  their  comrades 
whom  they  could  see  cantering 
along  the  field  in  the  open. 
Matters  were  getting  uncom- 
fortable, and  so  many  people 


looked  annoyed  at  me  for 
blocking  the  gangway  that  I 
thought  I  had  better  dismount, 
if  I  could  do  so  without  being 
trampled  on,  and  cut  a  piece 
of  wood  to  help  me  in  this 
sort  of  business.  However,  I 
was  helped  through  by  some- 
one who  kindly  kept  the  gate 
open  for  me,  and  I  decided  in 
future  to  keep  well  behind,  so 
that  I  should  not  get  in  the 
way  of  other  people  again. 
But  I  found  this  did  not  suit 
the  mare  at  all,  and  was  in 
fact  impossible :  I  supposed 
that  her  desire  to  forge  ahead 
was  one  of  the  bad  manners 
which  I  had  to  get  her  out  of. 
The  outskirts  of  the  wood 
turned  at  right  angles,  and 
ran  up  the  side  of  a  valley. 
At  the  bottom  end  where  we 
now  were,  a  lot  of  people  stood 
in  a  cluster.  I  went  on  with 
others,  and  proceeded  higher 
up  till  I  reached  the  other  end 
of  the  wood,  situated  at  the 
ridge  overlooking  the  valley 
and  the  most  lovely  country, 
covered  with  heather,  silver- 
birch,  and  pines. 

Whilst  admiring  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  I  heard  a  roar  of, 
as  it  were,  thunder,  and  looking 
round  saw  the  group  of  horse- 
men that  I  had  passed,  about 
fifty  perhaps  in  number,  gallop- 
ing up  to  where  we  were 
standing.  The  noise  of  the 
approaching  cavalcade  abso- 
lutely drove  terror  into  me, 
whilst  everyone's  animal  looked 
and  snorted  in  the  direction 
of  the  unearthly  rumbliDg 
noise  coming  up  from  the 
valley.  The  mare  became  ex- 
ceedingly restless,  and  I  hardly 
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knew  which  way  to  look,  what 
to  do,  or  how  to  keep  seated. 
Suddenly  the  huntsman  broke 
cover  near  where  we  were 
standing,  trotted  to  a  piece  of 
rising  ground,  and,  turning 
round  in  his  saddle  as  if  to 
speak  to  me,  gave  a  war-whoop 
that  no  Indian  or  cowboy  could 
ever  emulate.  The  piercing 
minor  key,  the  countryside 
stretching  away  before  me, 
and  a  horse  obviously  asking 
to  be  let  loose,  deadened  my 
sense  of  fear.  Before  the  echo 
had  died  away  the  countryside 
seemed  to  thunder  with  horses' 
hoofs,  and  I  was  swept  away 
with  the  avalanche. 

I  could  see  no  hounds,  and 
had  no  idea  at  all  of  the  direc- 
tion we  were  taking :  all  I 
knew  was  that  we  were  gallop- 
ing hard  on  a  broad  front.  I 
stuck  to  a  little  group  of  horse- 
men— five  or  six  in  number — 
who  seemed  to  know  their  busi- 
ness. My  first  jump — a  bank 
with  a  hedge  on  it — although 
well  cleared  by  the  others  who 
had  gone  first,  brought  me  on 
top  of  my  horse's  neck,  but  I 
sat  tighter  at  the  second  one. 
I  leaned  back  as  far  as  I  pos- 
sibly could  before  landing,  and 
came  up  with  a  firm  seat.  We 
then  covered  what  seemed  to 
be  a  mangel-wurzel  field  full  of 
sheep-wattles  or  hurdles,  over 
which  we  jumped  in  and  out 
just  like  grasshoppers.  I  re- 
member noticing  with  interest 
that  I  seemed  to  be  in  the  best 
position  for  landing  when  my 
feet  were  about  in  line  with  my 
horse's  ears.  I  don't  say  that 
this  was  actually  the  case,  but 
it  was  certainly  my  impression. 


Two  stiffish  banks  and  about 
six  sheep-wattles  taken  at  full 
speed  gave  me  confidence,  and 
instead  of  paying  exclusive 
attention  to  remaining  seated 
I  began  to  try  to  find  out 
how  the  people  ahead  of  me 
knew  where  to  go  when  there 
seemed  nothing  to  guide  them, 
and  in  what  direction  the 
hounds  were  running.  Com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  country 
must,  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
be  a  sine  qua  non.  Before  I 
could  do  much  more  towards 
thinking  out  this  problem  we 
were  scrambling  into  a  high- 
road, across  which  we  passed 
and  manoeuvred  through  a 
gate  leading  into  a  sort  of  a 
pine- wood.  I  let  everybody  go 
through  first,  and  got  through 
in  time  to  hear  the  last  horse- 
man in  front  of  me  galloping 
away  through  the  wood.  Once 
through,  my  horse  seemed  to 
want  to  catch  him  up,  and 
went  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  at  what  seemed  to  me 
lightning  speed.  The  ground 
underneath  consisted  of  sand- 
pits fringed  with  heather,  then 
thick  clusters  of  pine-trees. 
Presently  I  could  hear  him  no 
longer,  and  the  track  of  my 
leaders  got  lost  in  the  zigzag, 
so  I  simply  had  to  take  pot- 
luck  with  my  horse  and  trust 
that  she  would  know  the  best 
path  to  follow.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  steer  her  at  the 
speed  we  were  going,  and 
equally  impossible  to  stop  her. 

On  breaking  cover  from  these 
terrible  pine-trees  (the  branches 
of  which  I  thought  every 
minute  would  sweep  my  head 
off  my  shoulders),  an  extensive 
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valley  of  ferns  and  rocks  and 
rabbit-holes  opened  out,  into 
which  the  mare  plunged  much 
against  my  will,  partly  I  think 
because  she  saw  another  horse 
in  the  distance  climbing  down 
like  a  cat  towards  the  bottom. 
How  I  got  down  to  the  other 
man  in  safety  I  cannot  say, 
but  just  as  I  did  so  he 
fell  into  a  pit,  which  my 
horse  managed  to  avoid.  A 
glimpse  ahead,  through  water- 
streaming  eyes,  showed  me 
the  hounds  clustered  together, 
with  nobody  in  attendance,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The 
mare  was  quite  beyond  my 
control  still,  and  I  hoped  sin- 
cerely I  was  not  going  to  play 
skittles  with  the  hounds  by 
hustling  into  the  middle  of 
them.  Also  the  ground  I  was 
covering  seemed  exceedingly 
precipitous  and  unsafe.  After 
two  or  three  last  spurts  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  I  man- 
aged to  pull  up,  more  or  less, 
and  headed  my  horse  in  the 
direction  of  the  hounds  at  a 
trot.  The  place  where  they 
had  assembled  was  obviously 
a  fox-earth,  but  it  had  been 
stopped.  I  looked  round  to 
see  if  anybody  was  about  to 
take  charge  of  them,  but  could 
only  hear  a  distant  note  on 
the  horn.  Presently  the  other 
horseman  joined  me,  after  ex- 
tracting himself  from  the  pit, 
and  together  we  wondered  how 
we  had  got  there  and  what 
was  the  next  thing  to  do.  We 
waited  quite  ten  minutes  before 
I  saw  a  hound  disappearing  at 
full  speed  round  a  turn  of  the 
valley,  and  thinking  he  must 
be  bent  on  some  hot  scent,  I 


suggested  that  we  had  better 
try  and  get  the  other  hounds 
along  after  him.  Putting  the 
words  into  action,  I  trotted 
away  after  the  hound,  and 
tried  to  call  the  rest  to  follow. 
They  did  not  understand  my 
lingo,  so  I  waved  my  hat,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  come  along," 
which  they  all  did.  I  had  not 
gone  far  before  they  began  to 
leave  me,  stringing  themselves 
out  along  the  same  path  which 
their  comrade  had  taken.  I 
had  to  break  into  a  gallop  to 
keep  up.  The  bottom  part  of 
the  valley  where  they  were 
running  was  very  good  going, 
except  for  a  most  awkward- 
looking  rutty  cart-road  we  had 
to  cross,  which  had  a  broken- 
down  bank  and  a  ditch  at  each 
side  of  it.  My  companion  was 
alongside  of  me,  so  I  asked  him 
to  go  first  if  he  would,  as  I  did 
not  know  much  about  jumping. 
He  went  ahead,  and  fell  broad- 
side on  with  his  horse  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  but 
fortunately  was  quickly  up,  as 
my  horse,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts,  took  off  exactly  at  the 
same  place,  and  nearly  jumped 
down  on  top  of  him.  How  I 
got  over  I  cannot  explain,  for 
the  bank  seemed  to  give  way 
with  the  first  horse ;  but  in  my 
case  it  held,  possibly  because 
it  was  strengthened  by  being 
knocked  down,  if  that  is  not 
an  Irish  way  of  describing  it. 

We  were  not  to  be  left  long 
by  ourselves  in  this  blissful 
state,  with  a  well-known  pack 
of  hounds  at  our  beck  and  call. 
Looking  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley,  I  could  distinguish  scar- 
let coats  keeping  well  abreast 
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of  us,  ready  to  meet  us  when 
we  ascended  to  the  top.  The 
ascent  soon  came,  with  a  dis- 
tressing climb  up  a  steep  slope, 
which  I  was  glad  to  find  did 
not  tax  my  mare  unduly.  I 
found  myself  swallowed  up 
again  amongst  the  field,  who 
by  this  time  were  swarming 
up  from  every  direction. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  I 
again  seemed  to  find  myself 
becoming  one  of  a  small  and 
isolated  group  of  horsemen. 
This  group  consisted  of  a  very 
red -faced  gentleman,  a  nice- 
looking  girl  on  a  grey  horse, 
and  two  other  men  who  ap- 
peared to  be  friends  of  hers. 
They  seemed  to  know  the 
country  well,  and  chose  very 
good  ground  for  riding  on. 
The  red-faced  gentleman  had 
a  most  wonderful  horse  under 
him,  which,  whenever  there 
was  a  chance,  always  climbed. 
The  rest  of  us  invariably  had 
to  jump  the  lot.  A  climbing 
horse  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
ideal  way  of  getting  along, 
especially  as,  when  occasion 
arose,  this  one  could  jump  like 
a  deer:  some  of  the  obstacles 
could  not  be  surmounted  by 
climbing  only.  With  a  group 
such  as  this  to  lead  one,  the 
jumping  seemed  quite  easy,  as 
they  invariably  chose  good 
ground,  and  the  pace  seemed 
to  be  my  only  trouble  now. 
However,  I  think  my  mare, 
dear  old  thing,  felt  that  she 
was  not  going  to  be  outclassed 
by  any  dashed  three-hundred- 
guinea  hun  ters,  and  kept  going 
full  bore.  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  like  a  sack  of  potatoes. 
Tired  and  weak,  I  longed  for 


a  halt.  Presently  I  got  a 
nasty  hit  on  the  nose  from 
the  horse's  forehead  when 
landing  after  a  jump — not  a 
particularly  stiff  one.  What 
I  thought  at  first  was  moisture 
running  down  my  ears,  I  found 
quite  by  accident  to  be  blood 
streaming  from  both  sides  of 
my  nose.  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  had  got  into  my 
ears,  and  tried  to  wipe  it  off 
with  my  handkerchief,  but 
owing  to  the  motion  of  the 
horse  simply  smeared  it  all 
over  my  face. 

I  must  have  looked  very 
terrifying,  as  at  the  next  slight 
pause  we  had,  the  girl  with  the 
grey  horse,  who  was  nearest  to 
me,  asked  if  I  would  like  her  to 
hold  my  horse  while  I  jumped 
down  in  order  to  wash  my  face 
in  a  little  runlet  of  water  by 
the  side  of  a  hedge.  I  had  not 
got  a  looking-glass,  so  could 
not  see  what  result  I  had 
achieved.  In  any  case  it  was 
not  worth  doing,  and  if  I  had 
known  the  bother  I  was  to 
have  remounting  I  would  never 
have  attempted  it.  I  had 
hardly  wetted  my  handkerchief 
before  they  were  on  the  move 
again:  the  girl  was  having 
trouble  in  holding  her  horse 
and  mine,  and  I  had  to  run 
after  her  and  catch  my  bridle 
so  that  she  might  get  on. 
Directly  she  went  off,  I  was 
pulled  along  by  the  mare,  hold- 
ing desperately  on  to  the  bridle 
and  trying  to  get  her  to  stand 
for  a  moment  whilst  I  mounted. 
The  ground,  a  ploughed  field, 
was  very  soft  and  the  mare 
was  very  high,  and  what  with 
the  feeling  of  stiffness  and 
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weakness  in  my  legs  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  do.     At  last  I 
got  her  to  stand  for  one  second, 
and  was  on  her — at  least  I  left 
the  ground,  but  had  to  do  some 
climbing  before  I  got  properly 
fixed    in    the    saddle.      I    was 
fearfully  bumped  once  or  twice 
during  the  process,  which  made 
me  very  angry,  and  more  de- 
termined than  ever  to  see  the 
finish.     I  looked  ahead  to  find 
out  if  I  could  see  the  group  of 
people   and  the  girl,   but   had 
lost  them,  and  was  quite  upset 
at  the  idea  of  having  to  choose 
the  place  where  I  must  jump 
out  of  the  field.     I  just  caught 
sight  of   someone   jumping  at 
the  far  end,  and  made  straight 
for  it,  as  the  hedge  all  along 
the  side  of  the  field  was  a  most 
treacherous  -  looking   unknown 
quantity.     It  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  long  extended 
wood  rather  than  a  hedge,  but 
I  felt  its  real  function  was  to 
hide  a  ditch.      However,  pos- 
sibly it  was  better  where  the 
other  horse  had  gone.     I  ap- 
proached   the     place    at    full 
gallop.     I  spoke  to  the  mare 
to    steady    her,    and    tried    to 
check  her.     She  obviously  took 
this  for  a  warning  signal,  as  I 
felt  her  swell  her  ribs  out,  and 
with  a  leap  that  made  plenty 
of     allowance     for    unforeseen 
dangers,  we   landed  safely  on 
the  other   side,  in  spite  of  it 
being  a  good  deal  higher  than 
the    take-off    side.      We    had 
something    of    a    scramble    in 
pulling   ourselves  together,   as 
the  mare's  nose  almost  touched 
the  ground  before  she  recovered 
herself.      As    for    me,    I    had 
leaned  back  too  much,  expect- 


ing a  drop  on  the  other  side. 
My  right  leg  must  somehow 
have  crossed  over  the  mare's 
neck,  carrying  with  it  my  off- 
side rein,  as  I  found  myself  rid- 
ing side-saddle  like  a  girl,  with 
both  reins  on  the  same  side.  I 
hung  on  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  got  home 
into  the  saddle. 

I  patted  the  mare  on  her 
neck,  and  would  have  liked  to 
have  called  her  by  her  name, 
but  regretted  very  much  that 
I  had  forgotten  to  ask  the 
hostler  what  it  was.  I  had  not 
lost  sight  of  the  horseman  who 
had  led  me  over  this  jump,  and 
noticed  he  was  going  very  hard. 
I  soon  settled  down  to  our 
general  speed,  and  finally 
caught  him  up.  He  seemed  to 
know  the  country  very  well, 
and  during  ten  minutes  in  com- 
pany with  him  I  admired  the 
way  in  which  he  always  chose 
the  best  place  in  every  hedge, 
without  wasting  time  by  look- 
ing about  him.  Suddenly  he 
turned  round  and  shouted  some- 
thing to  me,  which  sounded 
like,  "  They  were  swinging,  and 
running  in  full  view."  I  had 
no  idea  what  this  meant,  and 
did  not  seem  to  have  the 
strength  to  work  out  mentally 
what  I  was  to  do,  but  could 
only  follow  as  before.  Instead 
of  jumping  out  of  the  field  in 
the  direction  in  which  we  had 
been  heading,  we  turned  at 
right  angles  and  continued 
right  down  the  field,  which 
was  of  considerable  size.  As 
we  proceeded,  horses  seemed  to 
be  jumping  into  our  field  from 
all  directions,  and  incidentally 
I  saw  the  red-faced  gentleman 
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and  the  girl  with  the  grey  mare 
closing  in  upon  us.  I  felt  it 
was  very  fortunate  that  I  had 
not  lost  all  scent  by  the  face- 
washing  incident,  and  that  I 
was  apparently  directly  in  the 
running.  All  the  horses  I  now 
saw  were  showing  signs  of  dis- 
tress, and  I  wondered  if  my  old 
mare  was  looking  like  them. 
Anyhow  I  felt  quite  sure  that 
she  could  not  feel  any  worse 
than  I  did.  Surrounded  by 
such  high-class  animals  (I  found 
out  about  some  of  them  after- 
wards), she  seemed  to  feel  she 
was  not  going  to  be  outclassed, 
and  I  tried  to  respond  to  her 
efforts  by  endeavouring  to  shake 
off  the  potato-sack  feeling  that 
was  coming  over  me.  The 
leading  horseman  had  slack- 
ened his  pace  a  bit :  the  reason 
he  did  so  was  clear  when  I  got 
a  little  closer  to  him,  and  saw 
the  hounds  racing  across  the 
next  field,  with  two  pink  coats 
closely  following.  In  an  in- 
stant the  hounds  and  horsemen 
seemed  to  close  up  like  a  con- 
certina right  in  the  middle  of 
the  field.  Some  one  called  out, 
"They've  got  him,"  but  I 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  strength 
for  pulling  up,  until  I  heard 
some  one  else  shout  to  me  to 
keep  away  from  the  hounds. 
With  that  I  leaned  over  for  a 
swing  to  the  right,  and  swerved 
in  the  direction  of  a  man  stand- 
ing with  a  sheep  -  dog  by  his 
side.  I  felt  I  was  going  to  run 
him  down,  and  seemed  unable 
to  do  anything  to  prevent  a 
collision  in  spite  of  the  whole 
countryside  being  at  my  dis- 
posal. If  he  had  remained 
still,  I  think  we  should  have 


passed  him  safely,  but  he  liter- 
ally dived  into  the  mare's  legs, 
whilst  I  paid  the  sheep-dog  my 
respects,  flying  off  in  the  other 
direction  right  on  top  of  it. 
The  man,  and  I  daresay  the 
dog,  were  very  much  annoyed, 
and  could  not  understand  any 
more  than  I  could  why  I  had 
run  them  down.  Nobody  was 
injured,  however,  so  leaving 
the  mare  catching  her  wind 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and 
the  man  also  catching  his  and 
threatening  all  sorts  of  vio- 
lence, I  tried  to  walk 
over  to  where  the  hounds 
were  now  lying  flat  on  their 
stomachs  and  sides,  stretched 
out  panting.  Walking  seemed 
like  a  nightmare,  my  legs  sank 
under  me  in  a  bow,  and 
although  I  stepped  out,  and 
apparently  walked  as  one  usu- 
ally does,  the  progress  seemed 
so  absurdly  slow  that  I 
looked  down  on  the  ground 
to  make  sure  I  was  actually 
covering  it.  All  the  horses 
were  breathing  hard,  their 
tails  beating  time,  whilst  a 
pink  -  coated  man  was  busily 
engaged  in  dissecting  the  fox. 
I  was  glad  that  blood  had 
been  shed, — it  seemed  a  satis- 
factory ending.  I  was  asked 
if  I  would  like  the  paw  of  the 
fox,  termed  the  pad,  whereby 
to  remember  the  run,  timed 
to  have  lasted  one  hour  ten 
minutes.  The  girl  on  the  grey 
horse  took  the  brush,  and  when 
the  fox  had  been  thrown  to  the 
hounds  people  began  to  talk 
the  run  over,  and  quite  inci- 
dentally to  consider  how  they 
were  to  get  home.  Some  knew 
the  country  well  and  the  road 
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home,  whilst  others,  like  my- 
self, did  not. 

The  red  -  faced  gentleman 
heard  me  inquiring,  and  im- 
mediately asked  me  where  I 
lived :  I  told  him,  and  he  said 
that  I  was  to  come  along  with 
him,  in  fact  to  follow  the  hounds, 
as  they  lived,  together  with 
the  Master,  on  our  road,  and 
he  himself  lived  only  four  miles 
from  my  place.  I  ascertained 
from  him  that  I  was  about 
nineteen  miles  from  my  home. 
The  little  group  from  our  part 
of  the  country  began  to  make 
tracks,  following  behind  the 
hounds,  whilst  the  red -faced 
gentleman  and  the  Master  rode 
on  in  front.  We  were  a  little 
time  in  reaching  a  high  road, 
but  once  having  done  so  set 
off  at  a  trot.  As  we  put  the 
miles  behind  us  the  group 
slowly  dwindled  in  numbers,  as 
short  cuts  to  their  respective 
homes  were  reached.  Finally 
I  found  myself  alone,  riding 
with  the  servants  of  the  hunt 
behind  the  pack,  whilst  my 
guide  rode  on  ahead  with  the 
Master. 

Being  now  left  alone,  I  be- 
gan to  think  of  being  terribly 
hungry.  I  knew  I  had  brought 
a  little  flask  of  wine  with  me 
in  my  breast  coat -pocket,  as 
my  ribs  had  felt  quite  sore 
where  it  had  been  rubbing  up 
and  down  all  day.  As  for 
the  sandwiches,  they  seemed 
to  have  disappeared,  but  on 
further  sounding  in  my  pocket 
I  found  them,  very  much  re- 
duced in  size,  forming  a  com- 
pact mixture  of  paper,  butter, 
bread,  and  ham.  I  was  not 
long  in  dissecting  the  eatable 


portion,  however,  and  inside 
everything  I  found  a  bar  of 
chocolate.  I  ate,  drank,  and 
lit  a  cigarette  to  complete  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  A  little 
later  on  my  guide  waved  for 
me  to  come  up  alongside,  as 
the  Master  was  just  about  to 
say  good-bye  and  turn  off  the 
highway.  We  were  finally  left 
alone,  and  set  off  at  a  faster 
trot — fifteen  miles  for  me  and 
twelve  for  him.  It  was  no 
joke,  but  it  passed  quickly. 

Luckily  I  had  not  the  feeling 
of  riding  a  tired  horse,  as  my 
mare  responded  to  the  slightest 
indication  that  I  wished  her 
to  step  out.  I  realised  vividly 
how  distressing  it  must  be 
riding  a  tired  horse  a  long 
way  home,  and  can  imagine  it 
would  make  the  distance  seem 
much  longer.  My  guide  also 
cheered  me  up,  remarking  what 
a  good  horse  I  had,  and  par- 
ticularly admiring  her  walking 
powers.  All  horses,  he  said, 
that  could  walk  well  galloped 
well :  he  obviously  took  a  great 
fancy  to  her — for  all  I  know 
has  since  bought  her. 

The  time  came  at  last  when 
I  had  to  leave  him.  He  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  a  nip  of 
cherry  brandy  at  his  lodge 
gate  :  I  did  not  want  anything 
myself,  but  thought  perhaps 
my  mare  would  like  something, 
and  asked  if  he  thought  it 
would  be  advisable  to  give  her 
anything,  but  he  said  that 
beyond  a  short  drink  of  warm 
water  (which  he  ordered  to  be 
brought),  he  always  let  well 
alone  until  he  got  home,  and 
assured  me  that  the  mare 
would  gallop  me  all  the  way 
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in  her  present  condition,  if 
necessary.  I  was  anxious  to 
push  off  and  get  home,  so 
saying  good-bye,  trotted  away 
into  what  seemed  pitch-black 
darkness.  I  knew  my  way, 
but  riding  through  heavily 
wooded  country  I  really  could 
not  see  where  I  was  going, 
and  judged  where  I  was  by 
the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs. 
When  it  sounded  soft,  I  knew 
we  were  near  the  hedge ;  when 
crisp  and  resounding,  well  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  I  met 
one  or  two  market-carts,  every- 
body on  them  asleep,  with  no 
light  showing.  The  mare  was 
nearly  squeezed  in  between  the 
wheels  and  the  hedge  by  one 
of  them. 

I  got  home  at  last  safely, 
and  found  old  Tom  up  and 
about  waiting  for  me,  with  a 
hot  supper  ready  for  the  mare. 
I  was  in  time  for  dinner,  and 


everybody  was  glad  to  see  me, 
as  they  were  beginning  to  get 
nervous.  I  proudly  showed 
them  my  fox's  pad,  and  waited 
until  dinner  before  giving  them 
a  full  account,  as  there  was 
just  time  to  get  a  warm  bath 
before  it  was  ready.  I  cannot 
see  that  being  eaten  by  a  lion 
could  give  one  more  varied 
sensations  or  greater  excite- 
ment than  following  hounds. 
People  who  have  never  hunted 
cannot  possibly  understand 
where  the  sport  comes  in,  and 
this  is  why  they  waste  their 
eloquence  over  the  death  of  the 
poor  fox. 

The  sea  calls  for  my  time, 
and  is  my  pastime  too,  but  for 
all  that  I  am  glad  to  have  had 
a  run  with  a  famous  pack  of 
hounds,  and  consider  that  hunt- 
ing is  the  finest  sport  in 
England,  and  probably  in  the 
whole  world. 
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THE    LIGHTER    SIDE    OF    MY    OFFICIAL    LIFE. 
BY  SIR  ROBERT  ANDERSON,   K.C.B. 

VI. 
AT  SCOTLAND   YARD. 


MY  last  article  brought  down 
my  story  to  my  appointment, 
in  September  1888,  as  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  of  Police  and 
head  of  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Department.  Mr  Monro 
was  not  "an  easy  man  to  fol- 
low," and  my  difficulties  in 
succeeding  to  the  post  were 
increased  by  the  foolish  ways 
of  the  Home  Office,  as  well  as 
by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  As  I  have  already  said, 
Sir  Charles  Warren  had  then 
secured  the  loyal  support  of 
the  Force  generally.  But  the 
officers  of  the  Criminal  Inves- 
tigation Department  were  de- 
moralised by  the  treatment 
accorded  to  their  late  chief; 
and  during  the  interval  since 
his  practical  retirement  sinis- 
ter rumours  were  in  circulation 
as  to  the  appointment  of  his 
successor.  If  the  announce- 
ment had  been  made  that,  on 
his  official  retirement  on  the 
31st  August,  I  should  succeed 
to  the  office,  things  might  have 
settled  down.  For  all  the 
principal  officers  knew  and 
trusted  me.  But  for  some 
occult  reason  the  matter  was 
kept  secret,  and  I  was  enjoined 
not  to  make  my  appointment 
known.  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  Mr 
Monro's  room,  as  we  were 
working  together  in  political 


crime  matters ;  but  when  I 
did  so  now,  and  Sir  Charles 
Warren  took  advantage  of 
my  visit  to  come  over  to  see 
me,  it  was  at  once  inferred 
that  he  was  spying  on  me 
because  I  was  Mr  Monro's 
friend.  The  indignation  felt 
by  the  officers  was  great,  and 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting Chief -Superintendent 
Williamson  from  sending  in 
his  resignation. 

Then,  again,  I  was  at  that 
time  physically  unfit  to  enter 
on  the  duties  of  my  new  post. 
For  some  time  past  I  had  not 
had  an  adequate  holiday,  and 
the  strain  of  long  and  anxious 
work  was  telling  on  me.  "A 
man  is  as  old  as  he  feels,"  and 
by  this  test  I  was  older  at  that 
time  than  when  I  left  office  a 
dozen  years  later.  Dr  Gilbart 
Smith  of  Harley  Street  insisted 
that  I  must  have  two  months' 
complete  rest,  and  he  added 
that  he  would  probably  give 
me  a  certificate  for  a  further 
two  months'  "  sick  leave." 
This,  of  course,  was  out  of 
the  question.  But  I  told  Mr 
Matthews,  greatly  to  his  dis- 
tress, that  I  could  not  take  up 
my  new  duties  until  I  had  had 
a  month's  holiday  in  Switzer- 
land. And  so,  after  one  week 
at  Scotland  Yard,  I  crossed  the 
Channel. 
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But  this  was  not  all.  The 
second  of  the  crimes  known  as 
the  Whitechapel  murders  was 
committed  the  night  before  I 
took  office,  and  the  third  oc- 
curred the  night  of  the  day 
on  which  I  left  London.  The 
newspapers  soon  began  to  com- 
ment on  my  absence.  And 
letters  from  Whitehall  decided 
me  to  spend  the  last  week  of 
my  holiday  in  Paris,  that  I 
might  be  in  touch  with  my 
office.  On  the  night  of  my 
arrival  in  the  French  capital 
two  more  victims  fell  to  the 
knife  of  the  murder-fiend ;  and 
next  day's  post  brought  me 
an  urgent  appeal  from  Mr 
Matthews  to  return  to  London 
— and  of  course  I  complied. 

On  my  return  I  found  the 
"  Jack  -  the  -  Ripper  "  scare  in 
full  swing.  When  the  stolid 
English  go  in  for  a  scare  they 
take  leave  of  all  moderation 
and  common  -  sense.  If  non- 
sense were  solid,  the  nonsense 
that  was  talked  and  written 
about  those  murders  would 
sink  a  Dreadnought.  The  sub- 
ject is  an  unsavoury  one,  and  I 
must  write  about  it  with  re- 
serve. But  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  wretched  victims  be- 
longed to  a  very  small  class  of 
degraded  women  who  frequent 
the  East  End  streets  after  mid- 
night, in  hope  of  inveigling 
belated  drunkards,  or  men  as 
degraded  as  themselves.  I 
spent  the  day  of  my  return  to 
town,  and  half  the  following 
night,  in  reinvestigating  the 


whole  case,  and  next  day  I  had 
a  long  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police.  "  We  hold  you  respon- 
sible to  find  the  murderer," 
was  Mr  Matthews'  greeting  to 
me.  My  answer  was  to  decline 
the  responsibility.  I  hold  my- 
self responsible,  I  said,  to  take 
all  legitimate  means  to  find 
him.  But  I  went  on  to  say 
that  the  measures  I  found  in 
operation  were,  in  my  opinion, 
wholly  indefensible  and  scan- 
dalous, for  these  wretched 
women  were  plying  their  trade 
under  definite  Police  protection. 
Let  the  Police  of  that  district, 
I  urged,  receive  orders  to  arrest 
every  known  "street  woman" 
found  on  the  prowl  after  mid- 
night, or  else  let  us  warn  them 
that  the  Police  will  not  protect 
them.  Though  the  former 
course  would  have  been  merci- 
ful to  the  very  small  class  of 
women  affected  by  it,  it  was 
deemed  too  drastic,  and  I  fell 
back  on  the  second. 

However  the  fact  may  be 
explained,  it  is  a  fact  that  no 
other  street  murder  occurred  in 
the  "  Jack-the-Bipper  "  series.1 
The  last  and  the  most  horrible 
of  that  maniac's  crimes  was 
committed  in  a  house  in  Miller's 
Court  on  the  9th  November. 
And  the  circumstances  of  that 
crime  disposed  of  all  the  theo- 
ries of  the  amateur  "  Sherlock 
Holmeses"  of  that  date. 

One  did  not  need  to  be  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  discover 


1  I  am  here  assuming  that  the  murder  of  Alice  M'Kenzie  on  17th  July  1889 
was  by  another  hand.  I  was  absent  from  London  when  it  occurred,  but  the 
Chief  Commissioner  investigated  the  case  on  the  spot.  It  was  an  ordinary 
murder,  and  not  the  work  of  a  sexual  maniac. 
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that  the  criminal  was  a  sexual 
maniac  of  a  virulent  type ;  that 
he  was  living  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  scenes  of  the 
murders;  and  that,  if  he  was 
not  living  absolutely  alone,  his 
people  knew  of  his  guilt,  and 
refused  to  give  him  up  to 
justice.  During  my  absence 
abroad  the  Police  had  made  a 
house-to-house  search  for  him, 
investigating  the  case  of  every 
man  in  the  district  whose 
circumstances  were  such  that 
he  could  go  and  come  and  get 
rid  of  his  blood-stains  in  secret. 
And  the  conclusion  we  came  to 
was  that  he  and  his  people 
were  low-class  Jews,  for  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  people 
of  that  class  in  the  East  End 
will  not  give  up  one  of  their 
number  to  Gentile  justice. 

And  the  result  proved  that 
our  diagnosis  was  right  on 
every  point.  For  I  may  say 
at  once  that  "  undiscovered 
murders"  are  rare  in  London, 
and  the  "  Jack  -  the  -  Ripper  " 
crimes  are  not  within  that 
category.  And  if  the  Police 
here  had  powers  such  as  the 
French  Police  possess,  the 
murderer  would  have  been 
brought  to  justice.  Scotland 
Yard  can  boast  that  not  even 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
department  will  tell  tales  out 
of  school,  and  it  would  ill  be- 
come me  to  violate  the  un- 


written rule  of  the  service. 
The  subject  will  come  up 
again,  and  I  will  only  add 
here  that  the  "  Jack-the-Rip- 
per "  letter  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Police  Museum  at  New 
Scotland  Yard  is  the  creation 
of  an  enterprising  London 
journalist.1 

In  the  introduction  to  the 
*  Scarlet  Letter,'  Hawthorne 
apologises  for  his  work,  on  the 
ground  that  his  position  in  the 
Custom  House  was  not  a  haven 
of  rest.  And  no  one  would 
thus  describe  the  post  of  head 
of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department,  even  in  the  most 
peaceful  of  times.  But  when  I 
took  charge  at  the  close  of 
1888  the  state  of  things  was 
disquieting  and  depressing  in 
the  extreme.  There  is  a  strong 
esprit  de  corps  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  officers,  one  and 
all,  felt  that  their  chief  had 
been  unfairly  treated.  The 
"  Detective  Department,"  more- 
over, has  always  been  an  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  in  the  Force, 
and  this  disturbing  element 
was  specially  felt  during  1887 
and  1888.  This  appeared  very 
plainly  in  the  Commission- 
ers' Report  for  1887:  it  ig- 
nored the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Department  altogether. 
"Boots  are  a  matter  of  great 
concern,"  the  report  declared, 
and  it  recorded  that  truncheon- 


1  Having  regard  to  the  interest  attaching  to  this  case,  I  should  almost  be 
tempted  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  murderer  and  of  the  pressman  who  wrote 
the  letter  above  referred  to,  provided  that  the  publishers  would  accept  all  re- 
sponsibility in  view  of  a  possible  libel  action.  But  no  public  benefit  would  result 
from  such  a  course,  and  the  traditions  of  my  old  department  would  suffer.  I 
will  only  add  that  when  the  individual  whom  we  suspected  was  caged  in  an 
asylum,  the  only  person  who  had  ever  had  a  good  view  of  the  murderer  at  once 
identified  him,  but  when  he  learned  that  the  suspect  was  a  fellow-Jew  he  de- 
clined to  swear  to  him. 
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pockets  had  been  substituted 
for  truncheon-cases ;  but  not 
one  word  did  it  contain  about 
the  crime  of  the  Metropolis. 
Now,  unfortunately,  neither 
Mr  Monro  nor  his  successor 
could  ever  realise  that  such 
matters  as  boots  and  trun- 
cheon-cases, important  though 
they  may  be,  are  as  important 
as  the  prevention  and  detec- 
tion of  crime,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  were  equally 
dull-witted.  And  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department  work,  un- 
like ordinary  Police  duties, 
cannot  but  be  impaired  by  in- 
fluences which  discourage  or 
demoralise  the  staff.  The 
crime  returns  for  1887  gave 
proof  of  this ;  and  it  was  still 
more  apparent  in  the  following 
year.  The  Commissioner's  re- 
port for  1888  accordingly  re- 
corded that  "  crime  during  the 
year  has  shown  a  decided 
tendency  to  increase." 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of 
affairs  when  I  entered  on  my 
new  duties.  And  I  did  not 
then  know,  what  I  afterwards 
learned,  that  the  Home  Office 
very  soon  threatened  to  call  me 
to  account  because  there  was 
not  an  immediate  change.  But 
Sir  Charles  Warren  "  put  down 
his  foot  with  a  firm  hand  "  (as 
the  Irishman  phrased  it),  and 
would  not  allow  any  interfer- 
ence with  me  till  I  had  had 
time  to  bring  matters  round. 
And  the  Commissioner's  report 
for  1889  announced  that  "the 
criminal  returns  for  the  year 
showed  a  marked  improvement 


upon  the  statistics  for  1888." 
Still  more  satisfactory  was  the 
report  for  the  following  year, 
which  announced  "that  there 
was  greater  security  for  per- 
son and  property  in  the 
Metropolis  during  1890  than 
in  any  previous  year  included 
in  the  statistical  returns." 

Qui  ^excuse  s'accuse.  But  I 
have  no  need  to  offer  any  de- 
fence of  my  reign  at  Scotland 
Yard;  and  it  is  net  in  that 
sense,  but  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Police  Force,  and  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  that  I 
give  the  following  statistical 
table,  taken  from  the  Commis- 
sioner's report  for  1898.  It 
shows  at  a  glance  what  marked 
success  attended  the  work  of 
the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  its  history. 
The  figures  give  the  average 
proportion  of  crimes  against 
property,  to  each  1000  of  the 
estimated  population  of  the 
Metropolis,  during  the  quin- 
quennial periods  specified. 


1879-1883 
1884-1888 
1889-1893 
1894-1898 


4.856 
3.823 
3.249 
2.755 


The  proportion  for  1889  was 
2.439,  and  for  1900  (my  last 
completed  year  at  Scotland 
Yard),  2.534.1  In  judging  of 
these  results,  moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  from  1879 
to  1900,  the  population  of  the 
Metropolis  increased  by  some 
2,000,000. 

No   other  large  city  in   the 
world  could  show  such  results 


1  I  may  add  that  under  the  reign  of  my  successor  this  low  average  has  been 
maintained. 
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as  these.  And  having  regard 
to  the  huge  population  of 
London,  and  its  peculiar  char- 
acteristics, the  safety  of  life  in 
the  Metropolis  is  a  standing 
miracle.  One  evening  in  the 
year  after  the  Chicago  Ex- 
hibition, I  dined  with  some 
American  gentlemen  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  and  they  gave  me 
some  astounding  particulars  of 
the  number  of  homicides  in 
that  city.  They  mentioned 
2000  cases  as  having  occurred 
in  the  previous  year.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  such  a  tale, 
but  that  is  not  the  point  of 
my  story.  Presently  they 
asked  me  how  many  murders 
we  had  in  London  in  a  year. 
I  pleaded  that  London  was 
three  times  as  large  as  Chicago, 
and  that  facilities  for  crime 
increased  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation :  How  many  cases  would 
they  consider  normal?  After 
some  discussion  among  them- 
selves, the  estimate  they  gave 
me  was  200.  I  told  them  that 
the  preceding  year  was  the 
worst  I  had  known,  as  we  had 
had  twenty  murders ;  but  the 
average  was  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
They  threw  down  knives  and 
forks,  and  stared  at  me  and 
at  each  other.  My  words 
travelled  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  I  received  several  letters, 
including  one  from  a  prominent 
official  in  Washington,  asking 
me  if  I  had  spoken  seriously 
and  by  the  book. 

Though  the  Metropolitan 
Police  deserve  their  meed  of 
praise  for  such  results  as  these, 
a  full  explanation  of  them 
must  be  sought  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  national  life, 
and  in  the  peculiar  influences 


to  which  those  characteristics 
are  mainly  due.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  this  subject, 
but  here  I  will  deal  only  with 
the  facts.  In  reply  to  ques- 
tions in  Parliament  fifteen 
months  ago,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary gave  the  following  strik- 
ing statistics.  The  murders  in 
the  Metropolis,  he  said,  from 
the  1st  January  1903  to  the 
30th  September  1908,  num- 
bered 92,  and  among  these 
there  were  only  10  "undis- 
covered crimes."  Four  of  the 
10,  moreover,  were  deaths  due 
to  illegal  operations ;  and  such 
cases  are  only  murders  in  a 
technical  sense.  This  means 
six  "  undiscovered  murders,"  or 
an  average  of  one  per  annum, 
and  this  in  a  population  that 
averaged  more  than  7,000,000 
during  the  six  years  in  ques- 
tion. It  seems  almost  incred- 
ible, and  I  own  that  I  should 
refuse  to  believe  it  if  I  had  not 
personal  knowledge  of  the  care 
and  accuracy  with  which  the 
criminal  statistics  are  compiled. 
And  Mr  Gladstone  added 
that,  in  some  of  the  cases 
where  no  one  was  made  amen- 
able, the  criminals  were  known 
to  the  Police,  but  evidence  to 
justify  an  arrest  was  not  ob- 
tainable. One  of  the  1908 
murder  cases,  for  example,  was 
in  this  category,  both  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  victim  being 
low -class  Polish  Jews.  This 
element,  I  may  add,  of  offences 
by  aliens  against  aliens,  is  not 
a  negligible  one  in  considering 
the  crime  of  London.  And 
even  among  our  own  people  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the 
murderer  is  known,  but  evi- 
dence is  wholly  wanting.  In 
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such  circumstances  the  French 
Police  would  arrest  the  sus- 
pected person,  and  build  up  a 
case  against  him  at  their 
leisure,  mainly  by  admissions 
extracted  from  him  in  repeated 
interrogations. 

I  recall  a  case  in  which  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  goaded 
by  popular  clamour  into  taking 
a  first  step  in  French  procedure. 
It  was  a  murder  that  excited 
unusual  interest,  and  the  mur- 
derer, a  near  relative  of  the 
victim,  sided  with  the  news- 
papers in  a  sustained  outcry 
against  Scotland  Yard.  So  I 
sent  for  the  man,  my  ostensible 
object  being  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  Police  were  doing 
their  duty.  As  I  cross-exam- 
ined him  on  the  case  he  gave 
himself  away  over  and  over 
again.  In  any  French  court  a 
report  of  that  interrogation 
might  have  convicted  the 
criminal.  In  an  English  court 
it  would  have  raised  a  storm 
that  might  have  brought  my 
official  career  to  a  close !  I 
never  tried  that  game  again. 

If  I  speak  of  "my  reign  at 
Scotland  Yard  "  I  may  seem  to 
ignore  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Police.  But  it  is  a  popular 
mistake  to  suppose  that  "  Scot- 
land Yard"  represents  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  Until  the 
new  building  on  the  Embank- 
ment was  opened  the  Com- 
missioner's office  was  in 
Whitehall  Place,  whereas  the 
original  office  of  the  detective 
department  was  a  building 
which  stood  till  lately  in  the 
middle  of  Scotland  Yard — a 
place  which  has  fallen  from 
the  greatness  of  other  days, 
when  the  Scottish  kings  and 


their  ambassadors  lodged  there. 
That  the  new  buildings  were 
christened  New  Scotland  Yard 
is  due  to  Mr  Monro's  love  for 
his  old  department,  for  it  was 
in  his  time  as  Chief  Commis- 
sioner that  we  moved  to  the 
E  mbankmen  t. 

I  have  already  noticed  the 
origin  of  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department  in  1878. 
The  only  grudge  I  have  against 
my  friend  the  late  General 
William  Feilding  is  due  to  my 
suspicion  that  it  was  he  who 
coined  that  Frenchified  title  for 
the  detective  department  of  the 
Force.  Or  possibly  he  shares 
the  blame  with  Howard 
Vincent,  its  first  chief.  The 
title  is  a  mouthful,  and  I  will 
henceforth  use  the  cipher  by 
which  it  is  known  in  the  Force 
and  call  it  the  C.I.D.  Vincent 
was  not  under  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  though  his 
subordinates,  of  course,  were 
members  of  the  Force,  and 
subject  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Force,  so  that  he  was  entirely 
dependent  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  Police  generally  in  his 
efforts  to  cope  with  crime.  As 
I  have  said  before,  no  one  but 
Howard  Vincent  could  have 
made  such  a  system  work. 
When  he  retired  the  C.I.D.  be- 
came an  imperium  in  imperio,  its 
chief  having  the  same  statutory 
and  disciplinary  powers  as  the 
other  Assistant  Commissioners. 
The  outside  working  of  the 
machine  is  public  property, 
and  may  here  be  explained, 
for  the  knowledge  may  possibly 
be  both  interesting  and  useful 
to  the  public.  But  if  any  one 
takes  up  these  pages  in  ex- 
pectation of  learning  the 
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secrets  of  the  department,  he 
may  throw  them  down  at 
once.  For  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  sense  of  honour 
which  prevails,  not  only  among 
the  officers,  but  among  the 
pensioned  officers,  of  the  C.I.D. 
in  regard  to  all  matters  of 
which  they  have  official 
knowledge. 

I  had  a  notable  proof  of  this 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Political  feeling  ran  high  in 
those  days,  and  rumours  which 
were  freely  current  in  society 
circles  seemed  to  afford  material 
to  check  the  influence  of  a 
certain  prominent  public  man. 
Facts  were  the  desideratum, 
and  money  was  abundant  with 
those  who  were  in  search  of 
evidence.  But  though  liberal 
offers  were  made  to  several 
pensioned  officers  who  could 
have  given  the  needed  facts, 
they  one  after  another  refused 
to  disclose  them,  and  this  be- 
cause their  knowledge  was 
gained  in  the  course  of  their 
official  duties. 

But  as  to  the  machine.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  district  ex- 
tends over  a  radius  of  15  miles 
from  Charing  Cross;  and  it 
covers  an  area  of  700  square 
miles,  extending  from  Colney 
Heath,  Hertfordshire,  on  the 
north,  to  Mogadore,  Todworth 
Heath,  Surrey,  in  the  south, 
and  from  Lark  Hall,  Essex, 
on  the  east,  to  Staines  Moor, 
Middlesex,  in  the  west.  The 
population  of  this  vast  province 
increases  at  the  rate  of  some 
100,000  a -year,  and  is  now 
about  seven  and  a  half  millions, 
— more  than  Canada,  with  a 
territory  almost  as  large  as 
Europe,  and  considerably  more 


than  Australia,  with  an  almost 
equal  area.  Now  any  one  can 
appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween looking  for  a  person  in 
a  country  village  and  in  a 
huge  town ;  and  the  problem 
which  daily  faces  the  Chief  of 
the  C.I.D.  is  to  find  criminals 
hidden  among  the  seven  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  crowded 
together  in  London.  Like  a 
spider  in  the  centre  of  a 
monster  web,  he  is  in  touch 
with  every  part  of  the  Metro- 
polis, and  every  crime  com- 
mitted is  immediately  reported 
to  him.  The  system  is  an  ad- 
justment of  centralisation  with 
decentralisation.  "  Unity  of 
design,  and  responsibility  of  its 
agents,"  was  Peel's  statement  of 
the  main  principle  on  which  the 
Metropolitan  Police  was  organ- 
ised. The  whole  Force  is  a  unit ; 
and  yet  London  is  parcelled  out 
in  twenty-one  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  under  its  own 
Superintendent.  And  to  each 
division  is  attached  an  Inspec- 
tor of  the  C.I.D.,  with  a  staff 
of  officers  of  the  department 
under  him.  Police  action  thus 
follows  on  the  commission  of  a 
crime  as  promptly  as  though 
each  division  were  a  separate 
town,  and  yet  the  unity  of  the 
whole  is  maintained.  And 
every  officer,  though  part  of 
this  vast  machine,  acts  as 
though  he  stood  alone. 

Sydney  Smith  it  was  who 
said  that  with  him  the  only 
illusion  left  in  life  was  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Like  "Cantuar,"  the  office  of 
Constable  is  of  great  antiquity. 
And  it  is  of  unique  importance. 
The  duties  of  an  officer,  as  he 
patrols  a  London  street,  may 
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seem  almost  mechanical  in 
their  simplicity.  And  yet 
at  any  moment  he  may  find 
himself  in  circumstances  fitted 
to  tax  his  energies  and  to  test 
his  intelligence.  And  he  must 
act  with  discretion,  and  not 
without  some  knowledge  of  the 
criminal  law.  Here  lies  the 
difference  between  the  soldier 
and  the  constable.  The  soldier's 
duty  is  limited  to  obeying  the 
orders  of  his  officer,  and  he 
has  no  authority  beyond  what 
is  derived  from  the  orders  h« 
receives.  But  the  constable  is 
not  only  clothed  with  statutory 
powers,  numerous  and  far- 
reaching,  but  further  (as  Black- 
stone  tells  us),  he  "hath  great 
original  and  inherent  author- 
ity." We  all  know  the  story 
of  the  children  who  were  dis- 
cussing the  relative  importance 
of  the  professions  of  their  re- 
spective fathers.  One  of  them, 
the  child  of  the  parson,  was 
enlarging  on  the  dignity  of  the 
clerical  calling,  when  the  other, 
the  doctor's  child,  cut  in  with 
the  answer,  "  But  my  pa  could 
kill  your  pa."  And  although 
the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Prime  Minister  is  a  far  greater 
personage  than  a  policeman, 
yet  if  one  of  these  great 
dignitaries  should  stand  at  a 
street  corner  at  night  to  medi- 
tate on  his  dignity,  the  police- 
man on  the  beat  might  run 
him  in  for  "loitering  with 
intent."  And  no  one  but  a 
police  constable  has  such  power 
as  that. 

There  is  no  recorded  instance 
of  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
being  thus  run  in ;  but  I  re- 
member well  a  night,  some 
forty  years  ago,  when  this 


happened  to  a  clerk  of  the 
department.  The  story  was 
current  when  I  first  came  to 
London  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  being  asked  by  an  influ- 
ential supporter  for  a  tempor- 
ary clerkship  in  the  Treasury 
for  a  nominee  of  his,  exclaimed 
"  Impossible !  but  if  you  have 
a  friend  who  wants  a  bishopric 
or  anything  in  reason,  let  me 
know."  My  friend  was  a  tem- 
porary clerk  in  the  Treasury, 
and  he  thought  himself  "a 
tremendous  swell " ;  but  he 
was  taken  to  Walton  Street 
Police  Station  and  made  to 
give  an  account  of  himself. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  he 
was  loitering,  though  not  with 
felonious  intent. 

Some  one  may  fancy  that 
it  is  to  "  magnify  my  office  " 
that  I  have  written  this.  But 
I  myself  never  enjoyed  such 
powers.  I  never  was  a  con- 
stable, though  when  I  resigned 
office  the  Treasury  insisted  on 
according  me  that  dignity. 
But  this  was  merely  a  pre- 
text to  enable  them  to  defraud 
me  in  fixing  my  pension.  I 
will  tell  the  shameful  story 
later  on.  A  Police  Com- 
missioner has  no  powers  save 
those  which  are  expressly  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Police 
Acts,  or  which  pertain  to  him 
as  a  magistrate.  For  under 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Acts 
each  of  the  Commissioners  is 
a  magistrate  for  all  the  Home 
Counties ;  and  he  has  all  the 
legal  powers  of  a  magistrate, 
though  forbidden  by  statute 
to  act  in  sessions.  I  may  add 
here  that  when  I  was  appointed 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
my  colleagues  had  never  taken 
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the  oath,  for  as  a  lawyer  I 
held  this  to  be  essential.  Being 
snubbed  for  declaring  my  view 
of  the  matter,  I  naturally  in- 
sisted upon  it,  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  Law  officers, 
who  held  that  I  was  right ; 
and  we  all  took  the  oath 
together  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (Lord  Halsbury). 

Though  no  one  could  imagine 
that  Scotland  Yard  would 
prove  a  haven  of  rest,  I  did 
expect  to  enter  on  my  new 
duties  without  disturbance 
from  extraneous  causes.  But 
the  very  month  of  my  appoint- 
ment the  Parnell  Special  Com- 
mission began  its  sittings,  and 
I  was  soon  dragged  into  fame 
over  the  affaire  Le  Caron.  I 
cannot  ignore  the  matter  here, 
but  my  notice  of  it  shall  be 
brief.  And  first  as  to  the  man 
himself.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Mr  Beach,  a  worthy  and  re- 
spected citizen  of  Colchester. 
A  thirst  for  adventure  led  him 
to  leave  home  again  and  again 
in  early  life,  and  while  still  a 
boy  he  found  himself  in  Paris 
without  either  friends  or  money 
or  knowledge  of  the  language. 
But  having  been  a  choir  boy  in 
the  parish  church  at  home,  he 
attended  the  English  church  in 
the  Rue  d'Aguesseau;  and  his 
singing  secured  for  him  the 
friendship  of  a  member  of 
the  congregation,  and  led 
to  his  obtaining  a  comfort- 
able berth  in  the  French 
capital.  But  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Civil  War  in 
1861  aroused  once  more  his 
love  of  adventure,  and  crossing 
the  Atlantic  he  enlisted  in  the 
Northern  Army.  In  due  course 
he  obtained  a  commission,  and 


during  his  service  he  struck  up 
a  friendship  with  John  O'Neil, 
who  afterwards  became  head  of 
the  American  Fenians. 

Le  Caron  joined  the  Fenian 
conspiracy  with  the  quixotic 
purpose  of  thus  doing  a  service 
to  his  native  country;  and  in 
letters  to  his  father  he  reported 
all  Fenian  doings  and  projects. 
These  letters  were  shown  to 
Mr  Rebow,  M.P.  for  Colchester, 
and  by  him  their  contents  were 
passed  on  to  the  Home  Office, 
no  pecuniary  reward  being 
either  paid  or  solicited.  But 
after  the  Clerkenwell  explosion 
Mr  Rebow  urged  that  Le 
Caron  should  be  put  in  direct 
communication  with  some  rep- 
resentative of  Government,  and 
I  was  asked  to  deal  with 
him.  Thus  commenced  a  cor- 
respondence which  lasted  until 
he  decided  to  give  evidence  for 

*  The  Times '  newspaper,  twenty 
years     afterwards.        Morley's 

*  Life  of  Gladstone '  avers  that 
"for  more  than  twenty  years 
he  was  in  the  pay  of  Scotland 
Yard."     I  have  described   the 
Irish  section  of  that  work  as 
an  "Historical  Romance,"  and 
the  above  statement  is  a  fair 
specimen    of    the    errors   that 
abound  in  it.     Scotland  Yard 
was   not   aware   of   the   man's 
existence  until  he  appeared  as 
a  witness  at  the  Parnell  Com- 
mission.     And  during  five  or 
six     eventful    years    he     con- 
tinuously   gave     me    valuable 
information,      of     which     our 
Government      had      the      full 
benefit,  without  any  remunera- 
tion   whatever.       These    facts 
may   account    for    his   amaze- 
ment, and  my  indignation,   at 
the  treatment  to  which  he  was 
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subjected  in  1889.  He  was  a 
very  remarkable  man.  To 
great  personal  charm  he  added 
sterling  integrity.  And  he 
was  one  of  the  most  truthfully 
accurate  men  I  have  ever 
known.  Even  men  holding 
high  Government  offices  may 
indulge  in  "terminological  in- 
exactitudes," and  very  few 
people  are  capable  of  repeat- 
ing truthfully  a  conversation 
of  yesterday ;  but  I  never  de- 
tected Le  Caron  in  a  serious 
inaccuracy.  Nor  had  I  ever 
to  complain  of  either  conceal- 
ment or  exaggeration  in  his 
communications  to  me. 

But  all  this  is  merely  a  pre- 
face to  my  personal  story. 
There  is  no  better  way  of 
disorganising  a  conspiracy 
than  by  turning  the  light  upon 
it.  I  played  this  game  with 
marked  success  forty  years  ago, 
when,  with  the  express  sanction 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  Government, 
I  published  the  secret  history 
of  the  Fenian  movement  up  to 
date.  And  many  times  after- 
wards, especially  during  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  reign  at 
the  Home  Office,  plots  were 
thwarted  and  crimes  prevented 
by  similar  exposures  in  the 
press.  When,  therefore,  'The 
Times'  set  itself  to  render  a 
great  national  service  by  ex- 
posing the  new  phase  which 
the  Irish  conspiracy  had  as- 
sumed in  Parnellism,  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  of  resorting  to 
the  same  tactics.  My  friend, 
H.  O.  Arnold  Forster,  had 
some  knowledge  of  action  of 
that  kind,  taken  in  Mr  Forster's 
time,  and  he  it  was  who  pressed 
the  matter  upon  me.  I  will- 
ingly responded ;  but  as  Mr 


Monro  was  then  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  secret  service 
work,  I  conferred  with  him 
before  taking  action,  and  we 
decided  to  use  '  The  Times '  in 
the  public  interest.  "  Spread 
the  light  "  was  long  a  favourite 
aphorism  of  the  conspirators, 
and  with  excellent  effect  I 
enabled  '  The  Times '  to  "  spread 
the  light"  at  that  important 
juncture. 

The  next  step  in  this  anti- 
Fenian  conspiracy  was  an  ap- 
peal from  Mr  Macdonald  to 
find  a  witness  for  'The  Times,' 
who  would  substantiate  the 
information  thus  given  them. 
But  as  I  was  then  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Police  I  would 
not  move  in  such  a  business 
without  directions  from  the 
Secretary  of  State:  'The 
Times'  could  bring  its  great 
influence  to  bear  on  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  matter.  I  may 
here  give  expression  to  the 
judgment  I  then  formed,  and 
have  held  ever  since,  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to 
render  any  assistance  to  'The 
Times '  in  its  chivalrous  crusade 
was  both  a  scandal  and  a 
failure  of  public  duty. 

Step  number  three  was  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Le 
Caron  telling  me  that  he 
wished  to  "testify"  at  the 
Special  Commission,  and  ask- 
ing me  to  introduce  him 
to  'The  Times.'  I  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  the  man, 
and  I  tried  to  prevent  his 
taking  such  a  step.  I  in- 
formed him  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Government,  and  that  he 
would  gain  nothing  by  com- 
ing forward.  He  would  not 
be  dissuaded,  however,  and  he 
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came  to  London  to  carry  out 
his  purpose.  I  then  insisted 
that,  before  his  identity  was 
disclosed,  his  statement  should 
be  taken  on  behalf  of  'The 
Times,'  and  submitted  to  their 
lawyers  to  decide  whether  his 
evidence  was  vital.  Thus  it 
was  that  Mr  E.  C.  Houston 
came  upon  the  scene,  he  being 
1  The  Times'  nominee  for  this 
duty. 

Then  came  Le  Caron's  re- 
quest to  have  his  letters,  and 
they  were  at  once  returned 
to  him.  In  pursuance  of  the 
bargain  made  with  him  twenty 
years  before,  all  his  letters 
were  treated  by  me  as  private, 
kept  at  my  residence,  and  held 
at  his  disposal  whenever  he 
chose  to  ask  for  them.  The 
foolish  things  said  on  this 
subject  in  Parliament  showed 
deplorable  ignorance  of  secret 
service  work.  Another  of  my 
correspondents  claimed  the 
return  of  every  letter  within 
a  week  of  its  reaching  my 
hands.  Not  a  single  line  in 
the  handwriting  of  any  in- 
formant of  this  class  was 
ever  filed  at  the  Home 
Office. 

The  fact  of  my  having  re- 
turned his  letters  was  elicited 
in  Le  Caron's  cross-examina- 
tion at  the  Commission,  and 
some  unpleasant  things  were 
said  about  my  action.  I  im- 
mediately appealed  to  Sir 
Richard  Webster  to  call  me 
as  his  next  witness,  telling 
him  that  I  desired  at  once 
to  put  myself  right  about 
the  letters,  and  that  I  was 
prepared  to  confirm  Le  Caron's 
evidence  on  the  vital  point  of 
his  interview  with  Parnell  at 


the  House  of  Commons.  For 
within  half  an  hour  of  his 
leaving  the  Irish  leader  he 
was  seated  in  the  room  where 
I  am  now  writing,  and  then 
and  there  I  jotted  down  the 
particulars  of  the  interview. 
That  document  I  was  pre- 
pared to  produce  in  evidence. 
The  Attorney  -  General  was 
keenly  appreciative  of  my 
proposal,  but  Sir  Henry  James 
refused  to  permit  me  to  ap- 
pear. Appeal  and  remon- 
strance, urged  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions,  were  unavailing. 
Such  was  his  regard  for  me, 
he  said,  that  he  would  not 
allow  me  to  be  subjected  to 
the  ordeal  of  a  cross-examina- 
tion by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

His  kindness  was  cruel. 
The  results  which  I  expected 
followed.  It  was  on  Feb. 
7  (1889)  that  Le  Caron  dis- 
closed my  action  in  returning 
his  letters.  On  March  19  Sir 
William  Harcourt  attacked  me 
fiercely  at  a  political  meeting 
in  London,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  renewed  the  attack 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 
And  the  Opposition  as  a  body 
demanded  my  scalp.  Acting 
on  advice  which  I  had  reason 
to  suppose  emanated  from  the 
Secretary  of  State — a  supposi- 
tion which  proved  quite  un- 
founded— I  wrote  a  letter  to 
1  The  Times,'  in  which  I  car- 
ried the  war  into  the  camp 
of  my  enemies,  and  made  a 
covert  appeal  to  my  chief 
assailant.  That  letter  ap- 
peared next  day  (March  21), 
and  its  success  was  complete. 
From  that  day  Sir  William 
Harcourt  never  uttered  a 
word  to  my  hurt,  and  he 
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afterwards     gave     me     many 
proofs  of  his  regard. 

Mr  Labouchere  was  left  to 
carry  on  the  attack  upon 
ine  ;  but,  to  use  an  old  legal 
phrase,  he  "took  nothing  by 
his  motion."  He  was  shrewd 
enough  to  guess  that  I  was 
studiously  concealing  the  pur- 
pose with  which  an  officer  of 
my  department  had  recently 
been  sent  to  America.  The 
C.I.D.  habitually  tries  to  con- 
ceal its  action  in  dealing  with 
crime,  and  in  this  instance  it 
was  a  serious  fraud  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  L.  &  K-W.  Bail- 
way  Co.  that  the  officer  was 
charged  to  investigate.  But, 
duped  by  a  satellite  of  his,  Mr 
Labouchere  announced  in  Par- 
liament that  my  officer  had 
visited  a  leading  Fenian  named 
Sheridan,  and  had,  in  fact, 
tried  to  induce  him  to  give 
evidence  for  'The  Times'  —  a 
proceeding  that  would  have 
been  a  grave  breach  of  dis- 
cipline on  the  officer's  part. 
At  one  time  I  was  a  contrib- 
utor to  'The  World,'  and  my 
friend  Edmund  Yates  allowed 
me  to  use  his  pages  to  trap  the 
editor  of  '  Truth  '  into  repeating 
this  statement  in  its  columns. 


I  then  directed  that  the  officer 
should  be  brought  before  me 
on  the  serious  charge  above 
indicated.  In  my  disciplinary 
action  I  was  accustomed  to 
carry  with  me  the  public 
opinion  of  my  department ;  but 
in  this  case  I  was  deemed  harsh 
and  unjust,  for  I  refused  to 
accept  the  assurances  of  the 
inspector,  confirmed  by  his 
superintendent,  and  insisted 
that  he  must  publicly  clear 
his  character.  Result  :  the 
suit  of  Jarvis  v.  Labouchere, 
which  was  settled  out  of  court 
on  payment  of  £100  damages 
and  costs.  Moral :  the  head 
of  the  C.I.D.  is  a  nasty  man 
to  quarrel  with ! 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
add  that  Mr  Labouchere  cher- 
ished no  malice  against  me, 
and  the  next  mention  of  my 
name  in  '  Truth '  was  of  a  very 
flattering  kind.  An  editorial 
notice  of  one  of  my  warning 
letters  to  the  newspapers  ended 
by  saying,  "  Should  he  ever 
think  of  changing  the  investi- 
gation of  crime  for  the  less 
exciting  labour  of  a  literary 
career,  I  should  be  proud  to 
open  the  columns  of  '  Truth ' 
to  his  able  pen." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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"THIS    IS    TOMMY." 


THEKE  is  no  doubt  that  Miss 
Wynches'  way  of  introducing 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Plantagenet 
Carr  Atford  to  her  friends 
savoured  of  that  modern  spirit 
which  does  little  or  nothing  to 
forward  the  claims  of  personal 
dignity.  I  question  if  any- 
body else  would  have  been  able 
to  bring  him  on  the  lawn  at 
Garlocks  —  where  there  were 
lots  of  people  gathered  and 
her  engagement  had  been  the 
topic  of  lively  speculation — 
with  quite  the  same  absence 
of  ceremony. 

She  had  spotted  the  Gar- 
locks  motor  arriving  with  him 
from  the  station,  and  she 
brought  him  over  at  once. 
"This  is  Tommy,"  she  said 
casually  to  a  group  of  us,  and 
then  tripped  off. 

The  little  man  at  her  heels 
— very  high  heels  they  were 
— trotted  forward  and  said, 
"How  do?"  to  his  hostess 
in  a  self-possessed  manner. 

"  How  do  you  do  ? "  said 
Lady  Massenger. 

His  tiny  figure,  most  care- 
fully dressed,  his  smoothly- 
parted  hair,  the  monocle  that 
made  an  otherwise  shrewd 
face  look  foolish,  caused  such 
a  combination  of  unromantic 
ineffectiveness  that  even  she, 
who  has  rather  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  hostess,  could  only 
get  out  so  much,  followed 
by- 

"We  all  think  you  are  such 
a  lucky  man,  Mr  Atford." 

"Quite.  Pen's  great,  isn't 
she?"  he  said,  and  his  quaint 


self  -  possessed  manner  still 
further  upset  Lady  Massenger. 

"  Not  at  all  ...  I  mean  .  .  . 
of  course  .  .  .  and  when  is  it 
to  be?"  she  asked. 

"Well,"  he  said,  first  shoot- 
ing his  eyeglass  on  to  his 
chest, —  an  action  by  which, 
curiously  enough,  I  recognised 
him  as  the  little  Englishman 
I  had  once  met  by  chance  and 
climbed  with  in  the  Carpath- 
ians,— "I  asked  Pen  that  the 
other  day  myself,  and  she  told 
me  she  wouldn't  have  time  to 
begin  thinkin'  about  it  for  a 
couple  of  months  or  more." 

"  Of  course  Pen  is  always  so 
busy,"  said  Lady  Massenger, 
fancying  her  sympathy  was 
required.  "You'll  have  to  be 
patient." 

"No  hurry,  no  hurry,"  said 
Mr  Carr  Atford  agreeably,  and 
began  to  talk  of  things  with- 
out any  g's  to  them,  like  shoot- 
in'  and  yachtin'.  I  thought 
he  did  it  quite  modestly  and 
well,  but  the  general  opinion 
at  Garlocks  about  the  matter 
was  that  Miss  Wynches  had 
for  once  in  a  way  been  too 
casual. 

"I  simply  don't  believe," 
said  Sir  George  Massenger  to 
some  of  us  who  were  gossiping 
about  it,  "that  Pen  means  to 
marry  the  little  fellow.  I  call 
it  a  shame." 

"  What  do  you  call  a  shame?  " 
asked  Mrs  Adling. 

"  Misleading  him  into  fancy- 
ing she'll  have  him.  'This  is 
Tommy.'  What  ?  "  Sir  George 
guffawed  and  became  serious 
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again.  "Mustn't  joke  about 
one  of  my  own  guests,  though. 
Good  enough  name  .  .  .  Carr 
Atford.  Suppose  he  must  have 
money  too.  We're  all  Social- 
ists now  ...  eh?  What  do 
you  say,  Gaydon  ?  " 

That  rising  politician,  who 
had  been  exercising  his  wits 
at  Tommy's  expense,  acknow- 
ledged our  host's  humour  with 
a  patronising  smile. 

"You  mean  Miss  Wynches 
will  take  him  for  his  money  ?  " 

"Oh  —  you  fellows  are  so 
literal,"  said  Sir  George.  "I'm 
not  going  to  say  that,  you 
know.  Don't  want  to  have 
you  down  in  the  mouth,  Gay- 
don, anyway,  by  saying  she's 
going  to  marry  anybody." 

"I  confess,"  said  Gaydon, 
waiving  with  another  of  his 
smiles  Sir  George's  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  Miss  Wynches  had 
cast  her  spell  over  him  as  well 
as  most  people,  "that  I  stick 
to  your  first  opinion — that  she 
doesn't  mean  it.  He  tickles 
her  fancy." 

"Rather  hard  on  Tommy, 
isn't  it?"  put  in  Mrs  Adling, 
who  had  been  knitting  her 
brows  over  the  problem. 

"Good  enough  for  Tommy," 
said  Gaydon,  "if  he  has  helped 
to  pass  her  time." 

"Till  the  appearance  of  the 
great  right  man  ?  "  said  Mrs 
Adling. 

I  think  Gaydon  was  aware 
of  the  not  altogether  kind 
innuendo.  "Possibly,"  he  said 
with  calm  superiority,  which 
in  its  turn  may  have  prompted 
Mrs  Adling  to  say  with  de- 
cision— 

"I  think  she  does  mean  to 
marry  him." 


Now  Gaydon  is  a  remark- 
ably handsome  man,  and  con- 
scious of  that  as  well  as  of 
most  of  his  personal  advan- 
tages. For  the  last  two  days 
he  had  been  running  Miss 
Wynches  for  all  he  was  worth 
— in  his  opinion,  a  great  deal, 
— undeterred  by  the  fact  of  her 
engagement.  Miss  Wynches 
had  not  seemed  to  mind. 
Gaydon  himself  had  much 
enjoyed  it. 

And  probably  the  idea  of 
being  put  on  the  shelf  by  Mr 
Carr  Atford — even  though  the 
little  man  had  a  right  to  be 
first  with  Miss  Wynches — 
was  distasteful  to  him.  Still 
more  distasteful,  I  take  it, 
was  the  suggestion  conveyed 
in  Mrs  Adling's  words  that 
even  if  he  bent  the  whole  of 
his  great  personality  to  the 
job  he  would  still  come  out 
second-best.  It  was  the  sort 
of  challenge  that  upset  his 
self-complacency. 

"I  can't  agree  with  you," 
he  said.  "  I  think  Tommy  is 
an  incident.  A  duchess  doesn't 
marry  her  Pom,  you  know." 

It  was  a  nasty  thing  to 
say,  and  made  me  break  in 
hastily — 

"I  must  tell  you  people  that 
I've  met  Carr  Atford  and 
found  him  a  very  intelligent 
little  man." 

"Ah,  but  the  substitute  Mr 
Gaydon  would  like  to  provide 
would  be  a  much  more  intelli- 
gent big  man,"  said  Mrs 
Adling. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Gaydon 
foolishly. 

"I  only  said — would  'like.' 
It  takes  two  to  agree  to  a 
substitute." 
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"I  dori't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,"  said  Sir 
George,  who  had  not  been 
listening  very  attentively,  and 
would  not  have  followed  if  he 
had.  "  Who's  providing  a 
substitute  for  who  ?  " 

"Mr  Gaydon  is  going  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  Mr 
Carr  Atford  —  at  least  he 
thinks  he  is." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  tempt- 
ing me,"  said  Gaydon,  with 
a  sleek  grin. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Mrs  Adling. 
"I'm  not  tempting  you  at 
all.  In  fact,  I  should  strongly 
advise  you  not  to  try.  I  don't 
think  you'll  succeed." 

I  knew  she  disliked  Gaydon, 
but  I  did  not  see  why  her 
dislike  should  take  the  form 


of  pitting  him  against  Miss 
Wynches'  Tommy. 

"It's  not  unlike  tempting," 
I  said  judicially. 

"  Poor  Tommy  ! "  said  Mrs 
Adling,  not  without  sarcasm. 
"  But  I  don't  think  Mr  Gay- 
don is  going  to  be  tempted," 
she  added.  Of  course  she 
knew  that  he  was,  and  that 
was  the  temptation  to  her. 

"  I  wouldn't  mind,  you 
know,"  said  Gaydon,  all  But 
leering,  —  "there  would  be 
compensations." 

"You'll  bet  on  yourself?" 
said  Mrs  Adling.  "Ponies? 
No,  you'd  better  do  it  for 
love  —  hadn't  you  ?  You've 
taken  me,  though  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,"  said 
Gaydon. 


II. 


The  first  intimation  I  had 
of  the  progress  made  by 
Gaydon  came  from  Tommy 
himself.  I  mentioned  that 
we  had  met  in  the  Car- 
pathians, and  Tommy  had 
impressed  me  by  his  method 
of  shooting  his  eyeglass  on 
to  his  chest.  I  had  last  seen 
him  do  it  preparatory  to 
shinning  up  a  very  disagree- 
able "  chimney "  which  the 
guides  with  us  had  wanted 
to  jib  at.  So  had  I.  But 
we  had  all  been  persuaded 
in  the  end.  It  was  the  re- 
calling of  this  to  Tommy's  re- 
membrance that  had  cemented 
our  friendship  in  a  country- 
house  where  we  were  both 
nobodies,  whither  Tommy  had 
come,  I  fancy,  only  to  see 
his  fiancee. 


We  were  in  the  billiard-room 
alone,  and  he  was  beating  me 
rather  badly  when  he  broached 
the  topic  of  Gaydon. 

"  Do  you  know  him  at  all  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"I  know  all  that's  worth 
knowing,"  I  said.  "He  makes 
a  point  of  everybody  doing 
that.  Why?" 

"I  don't  care  about  him," 
said  Tommy. 

Some  people  might  have  said 
a  thing  like  that  pettishly,  or 
in  some  manner  that  indicated 
weakness.  Tommy's  way  was 
so  extraordinarily  final  that  I 
laughed. 

"Extinction  of  Gaydon!"  I 
said.  "  But  again  why  ?  " 

Tommy  put  up  his  monocle  at 
me,  gazed  a  moment,  and  shot 
it  down  again  on  to  his  chest. 
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"My  dear  chap,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do.  He  thinks 
two  things — one,  that  I'm  a 
decadent  little  worm,  and  two, 
that  my  engagement  to  Miss 
Pen  Wynches  is  a  mistake. 
Well,  he  may  be  right  about 
the  worm  part  ...  I  am  a 
pretty  poor  specimen — but  he's 
mistaken  about  the  other." 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  I  said. 

"But  you  wonder  why  I 
should  break  out  to  you  about 
it  ? "  said  Tommy,  though  I 
had  not  been  aware  that  my 
tone  conveyed  as  much.  "  Well, 
I  don't  know.  .  .  .  But  I  sup- 
pose being  a  beastly  diplomat 
in  public,  I  like  to  gush  in 
private  now  and  then.  To  a 
decent  chap,  you  know,  who 
understands." 

"  Compliments  barred  !  "  I 
said. 

"But  you  don't  mind?  No. 
All  right.  What  I  object  to, 
then,"  said  Tommy,  carefully 
potting  the  red  and  leaving 
his  own  ball  in  balk,  "is  not 
his  private  personal  opinion  of 
me,  though  I  don't  think  he 
need  obtrude  it  quite  so  obvi- 
ously, but  his  cheek  in  fancy- 
ing he  can  tell  Pen  what  she 
does  want.  He's  making  love 
to  her  before  my  nose." 

"  We  all  are,"  I  said.  "  Can't 
help  it." 

Tommy  was  chalking  his 
cue,  and  he  paused  to  grin 
appreciatively. 

"You  ought  to  be  in  the 
Service,"  he  said.  "I  couldn't 
put  it  more  nicely  myself.  But 
of  course  that  again  isn't  what 
I  mean.  Everybody  likes  Pen, 
but  he's  the  only  man  here  who 
can  see  so  little  in  front  of  his 
Wellington  nose  that  he  thinks 


she's  taking  me  for  money  or 
something  of  that  sort.  It's 
such  damned  impudence,  you 
know." 

"To  you?  "  I  said  stupidly. 

"To  her.  Just  think.  I'm 
an  odd  little  shrimp  to  look  at. 
Anybody  can  see  that.  Every- 
body does.  It  is  funny  to  look 
as  insignificant  as  I  do.  I  used 
to  mind  it.  But  Pen's  got  such 
a  sense  of  humour  that  she 
doesn't  mind  much.  Well,  the 
fellow's  not  only  telling  her  he 
doesn't  believe  it  possible,  that 
it  must  be  the  shrimp's  money 
she's  after,  but  he's  explaining 
for  the  benefit  of  all  and  sundry 
that  he  knows  it  from  her 
manner.  You  know  Pen's 
manner.  She  doesn't  say, 
*  This  is  Mr  Carr  Atford,  the 
well  -  known  diplomatist,  of 
whom  I  am  unutterably  proud.' 
The  fond  look  of  pride  doesn't 
mantle  her  cheek  when  she 
brings  me  up.  No — she  says 
'This  is  Tommy,'  and  leaves 
me  to  shift.  That's  her  way — 
our  way.  He  chooses  to  think 
it's  proof  positive  that  she 
thinks  me  a  fourth  -  rate  toy  ; 
as  good  as  criticises  our  way  of 
treating  one  another  because 
she's  not  a  cook  making  eyes  at 
a  policeman.  Fancy  me  mak- 
ing goo-goo  eyes  back.  Kather 
funny,  isn't  it?" 

Tommy  had  begun  quietly, 
chalking  his  cue  between 
whiles,  while  I  made  a  mild 
break,  and  though  he  had 
chalked  too  vigorously  he 
ended  quietly  too,  so  that  I 
could  venture  to  say — 

"  You're  not  going  to  punch 
his  head  though?" 

"Think  I  could?"  said 
Tommy.  "I'm  not  sure  I 
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couldn't,  you  know.  I  used 
to  box  .  .  .  feather  weight  .  .  . 
but  it  would  hardly  do,  would 
it?" 

"Hardly." 

"  It  would  make  him  think 
I  was  jealous.  That's  the 
difficulty.  After  all,  I  don't 
think  it  matters."  He  perched 
himself  on  the  table  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  winning- 
shot —  then  without  getting 
down,  and  looking  very  much 
like  a  swift  that  has  settled 
involuntarily  and  cannot  get 
the  necessary  impetus  for  mov- 
ing, he  said,  "  Pen'll  provide,  I 
daresay.  My  game,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  and  was 
about  to  propose  another  when 
Miss  Wynches  herself  tripped 
into  the  room  followed  by 
Gaydon. 


"Finished?"  she  said.  "How 
nice  of  you.  Mr  Gaydon  and 
I  are  just  wanting  a  game.  I 
suppose  you  lost,  Tommy, 
didn't  you?" 

"He  won  abominably,"  I 
said. 

"How  funny.  I  always 
think  it's  funny  when  Tommy 
does  things  well.  He  does 
sometimes.  Don't  you,  Tommy? 
You  needn't  stop  and  score 
though.  Mr  Gaydon's  going 
to  beat  me  too,  badly." 

"You  know  I'm  at  your 
mercy,"  said  Gaydon  fatu- 
ously, and  I  half  expected  to 
see  Tommy  hit  him  smartly 
over  the  head.  But  nothing 
happened  except  that  Miss 
Wynches  said — 

"Look  out,  then.  I'll  have 
plain." 


III. 


Miss  Wynches  was  petite 
herself — being  great  only  in 
the  matter  of  her  eyes  and  her 
frocks,  and  a  shrewdness  mixed 
with  a  superb  unconsciousness 
as  to  the  possibility  of  her  be- 
ing unwelcome  or  unfit  in  any 
position  or  society  whatever, 
that  was  in  its  way  Napole- 
onic. Her  career  —  from  the 
point  of  view  of  parents  who 
had  daughters  for  disposal 
equally  young  and  far  more 
eligible  —  was  astounding. 
Everybody  proposed  to  Miss 
Wynches,  and  everywhere  that 
Miss  Wynches  went  not  one 
lamb  but  a  score  of  sheep — 
some  even  with  coronets — had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going. 
Yet  she  remained  popular. 

There  were  parents  at  Gar- 


locks  who  admitted  that,  and 
it  shows  the  power  Miss 
Wynches  wielded  that,  even 
though  they  must  have  been 
delighted  at  the  news  of  her 
engagement,  they  were  slow 
to  criticise  her  for  what  was 
becoming  a  rather  obvious 
fact  —  namely,  that  Gaydon 
was  "  running  her "  at  an 
incredibly  fast  pace,  that 
she  seemed  quite  radiant  at 
the  arrangement,  and  that 
Tommy  looked  more  and 
more  out  of  it,  though  still 
self-possessed. 

"I  wish  she  wouldn't  let 
herself  be  run,"  said  Mrs  Ad- 
ling  to  me  a  day  or  two  later, 
"for  really  there  are  some 
people  here  who  might  be  ex- 
cused for  fancying  that  she  is 
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not  going  to  show  herself  the 
Penelope  of  legend." 

"  You're  not  fancying  it 
yourself,  are  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  N — no,"  said  Mrs  Adling, 
with  just  a  touch  of  anxiety  in 
her  voice.  "She  does  appear 
to  be  going  it,  but  then  she 
may  have  some  scheme  up 
her  sleeve." 

"What  sort  of  scheme?"  I 
said.  Needless  to  say  Tommy's 
conversation  with  me  had  re- 
mained purely  confidential,  so 
that  I  was  interested  to  know 
what  a  clever  woman  like  Mrs 
Adling  thought  about  them — 
the  trio,  I  mean. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she 
said.  "  My  idea  is — and  I  shall 
stick  to  it  from  dislike  for  Mr 
Gaydon — that  she  is  proud  of 
Tommy,  and  dislikes  people  re- 
garding him  casually  as  they 
do.  She  ought  for  that  reason 
to  loathe  Mr  Gaydon  as  much 
as  I  do.  Perhaps  she  does. 
She's  the  cunningest  creature 
— all  unconsciously,  I  mean — 
that  you  ever  saw.  But  to  err 
is  what's  his  name,  isn't  it? 
and  I  don't  like  her  letting  our 
political  guardsman  be  so  ob- 
viously gallant.  He's  got  a 
low  cunning  of  his  own,  and 
even  if  she  squashes  him  at 
the  end  of  it,  he'll  make 
capital  out  of  his  temporary 
conquest." 

"Is  it  a  conquest?"  I  said. 

"Well,  she  seems  to  be  full 
of  him.  Always  trotting  him 
out.  Tells  everybody  what  he's 
going  to  do,  and  what  wonder- 
ful Bills  he's  got  in  his  head. 
They  are  wonderful  as  Pen 
describes  them,  very  zealously, 
and  all  mixed." 

"I  should  have  thought,"  I 
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said,  "  that  thereby  she  was 
making  him  seem  rather 
foolish." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs  Adling. 
"  But  not  enough  so  to  counter- 
act the  other  thing.  We're 
not  clever  enough  here  to  know 
exactly  how  puffed  up  the  man 
is.  Half  the  people  anyhow 
think  Pen  thinks  him  wonder- 
ful, and  I'm  sorry  for  her 
Tommy.  I  think  it's  an  ex- 
cellent thing  that  the  Great 
Panjandrum  is  coming  for  the 
week-end.  Have  you  ever  met 
him  in  private?  " 

I  ought  to  explain  that  the 
Great  Panjandrum  was  the 
nickname  for  Lord  Elkindale, 
the  then  Foreign  Secretary. 

"No,"  I  said. 

"  He's  a  lovely  old  thing. 
Nobody  ever  knows  if  his  tact- 
lessness— which  is  simply  in- 
describable, you  know,  and 
perfectly  monstrous  for  the 
head  of  our  diplomatic  service 
— is  put  on  or  not.  In  that 
ability  to  say  things,  apparently 
unconsciously,  that  nobody 
would  dare  to  say  if  they  could 
be  charged  with  doing  it  of 
malice  aforethought,  he's  better 
even  than  Pen.  He's  her  God- 
papa,  and  I  hope  he'll  be  awake 
enough  to  look  after  her.  I 
expect  she's  made  him  promise 
to  come.  He  never  visits  if  he 
can  help  it.  Lady  Massenger 
would  just  as  soon  entertain  an 
ogre  if  it  weren't  such  a  triumph 
to  get  him  over." 

"I  suppose  it's  particularly 
so  at  present,  seeing  that  he's 
got  the  Near  East  on  his  hands 
again." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Adling.  "  I 
bet  it's  only  for  Pen  he's  coming. 
Tell  me  of  something  intelligent 
2B 
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to  say  in  case  he  talks  to  me, 
will  you?" 

A  lion  is  a  lion  anywhere, 
and  I  think  our  hostess's  ex- 
citement, if  not  her  anxiety,  at 
the  prospect  of  the  great  man's 
arrival  was  shared  by  a  good 
many  of  the  visitors.  I  think 
Tommy  was  the  only  man  I 
saw  who  did  not  begin  to  wear 
an  air  of  being  a  rather  pro- 
found thinker  who  could,  if 
called  upon,  prove  to  theForeign 
Secretary  that  if  he  wanted 
assistance  at  the  helm  while 
the  ship  of  State  was  plunging, 
as  at  present,  in  rather  a  heavy 
sea,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
apply  to  him.  The  ladies  had 
frocks  to  fall  back  on  with  a 
view  to  pleasing  him  in  case 
their  intelligence  failed,  but, 
as  Mrs  Adling  put  it,  since 
the  men  haven't  that  chance 
of  appeal,  they  have  to  seem 
sensible  in  such  a  case  as 
this. 

As  for  Sir  George,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  when  he  motored 
to  the  station  to  meet  his  dis- 
tinguished guest  he  had  some 
leading  points  put  down  on  his 
shirt  cuff.  Whether  he  ever 
used  them  I  never  heard,  but 
I  expect  not,  for  the  rumour 
spread  that  Lord  Elkindale, 
though  obviously  rushed- look- 
ing, was  in  quite  a  kindly  mood, 
which  he  would  hardly  have 
been  if  Sir  George  had  en- 
gaged him  on  the  Near  Eastern 
question. 

He  appeared  on  the  lawn 
after  tea, — a  huge  man,  grey- 
bearded,  but  with  an  occupied 
frown  on  his  massive  brow 
that  did  not  altogether  promise 
well  for  those  who  were  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  being 


introduced  to  him.  Lady  Mas- 
senger  was  doing  her  best,  but 
I  know  Mrs  Adling  came  back 
from  a  moment's  conversation, 
and  sat  down  beside  me  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Well  ?  "  I  said. 

"It's  all  right  — passed!" 
she  said.  "Not  exactly  with 
honours.  I  haven't  given  him 
any  of  your  tips.  But  he  said 
he  remembered  meeting  me  at 
the  Carters'  fifteen  years  ago. 
I  said,  'Oh  yes,  when  I  had 
my  hair  down.' " 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  I  said. 

"I  did,"  said  Mrs  Adling, 
"and  he  said  the  details  had 
escaped  him,  and  I  said  that  if 
he  was  going  to  remember  all 
that  time  back  he  might  re- 
member details.  Otherwise  it 
might  make  me  fancy  I  was 
getting  middle-aged.  Where- 
upon he  gave  a  great  grin  and 
said  he  was  sure  I  should  never 
think  that.  Now  did  he  mean 
to  be  horrid?" 

"  Nice,  of  course,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  there's  Mr  Gaydon 
going  to  push  himself  in  now," 
said  Mrs  Adling,  "and  Pen's 
beckoning  on  Tommy, — which 
do  you  back  to  get  in  first?" 

"  Gaydon  '11  be  first,"  I  said. 

The  group  of  them  was 
standing  only  a  few  feet  away 
from  where  we  had  our  seats, 
and  we  could  hear  Lady  Mas- 
senger  introducing. 

"  Mr  Gaydon,"  she  said,  and 
the  old  man  extended  his  hand 
in  silence,  and  then  looked 
round  in  a  frowning  way  as 
though  demanding  that  some 
one  should  explain  things  to 
him  rather  more  clearly.  Gay- 
don began  to  say  that  he  had 
been  looking  forward  to  meet- 
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ing  his  lordship,  and  that  it 
looked  like  a  crisis  in  the  Near 
East. 

"  Yes  .  .  .  yes,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  very  kind  .  .  .  didn't 
catch  your  name,"  and  Gay  don 
paused  at  the  abruptness,  and 
also  looked  round  and  saw  Miss 
Wynches. 

It  was  her  opportunity  and 
she  took  it.  Nor  have  I  ever 
seen  her  look  so  audaciously 
unconscious  as  when  she  spoke, 
— "You  know  Mr  Gaydon,  of 
course,  God-pop,"  she  began. 
"  He's  frightfully  rising  ...  in 
your  line,  I  mean  politics." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Lord  Elkin- 
dale. 

"His  head's  simply  full  of 
Bills,"  proceeded  Miss  Wynches, 
"  that  he's  going  to  bring  in. 
He's  been  telling  me  about 
them.  I  forget  what  they  are, 
but  I  know  he  doesn't  think 
you're  nearly  stiff  enough  on 
most  points." 

"  Really,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  gleam  in  his  eye,  as 
Miss  Wynches  delivered  this 
statement  in  her  clear  ringing 
voice,  "  Mr  Gray  man " 

"Gaydon,"  corrected  Miss 
Wynches. 

"Mr  Graydon  ought  to  put 
his  views  before  a  constituency." 

This  to  a  man  who  had  won 
a  hard -fought  seat  for  Lord 
Elkindale's  party — had  spoken 
a  number  of  times  in  support 
of  his  lordship's  policy  with 
such  eloquence  that  an  evening 
paper  had  marked  him  for 
early  promotion.  Mrs  Adling 
said  that  his  face  was  a  study. 
She  could  see  him  and  I  could 
not.  I  only  heard  him  say 
stutteringly  that  he  was  in  the 
House  already,  after  which 


Miss  Wynches  said  most  re- 
proachfully— 

"Of  course  he  is,  God-pop. 
It's  too  wicked  of  you  to  forget 
things.  I  believe  I  should  be 
very  angry  if  I  was  Mr  Gay- 
don." 

"Quite  —  quite,"  said  Lord 
Elkindale,  and  then  seemed  to 
recollect  something, — "  He's  not 
the  man  you're  engaged  to,  is 
he?  Tommy  you  always  call 
him." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Wynches, 
and  looked  round  over  her 
shoulder.  "This  is  Tommy." 

The  tiny  man  stepped  for- 
ward, neat  and  self-possessed. 
"  How  do  you  do,  Lord  Elkin- 
dale," he  said,  and  his  lordship 
suddenly  became  animated.  It 
was  like  a  volcano  that  one  has 
thought  extinct  bursting  forth. 

"But  it's  Carr  Atford ! "  he 
said  sharply.  "  You  can't  have 
got  over  from  Vienna  since  I 
wired — I  only  wired  three  hours 
ago." 

"  I've  been  over  a  week,"  said 
Tommy. 

"  But — but — it's  Providence 
.  .  .  your  being  here  to  -  day, 
and  able  to  tell  me  what  Kef- 
tan  Bey "  Lord  Elkindale 

broke  off,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self something  about  "May 
save  a  lot."  Then  he  rounded 
on  Miss  Wynches.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  who  your 
Tommy  was?  I  might  have 
congratulated  you  if  you  had." 

"Well,  you  might  have 
guessed  I  should  be  particular, 
God-pop,"  said  Miss  Wynches 
calmly. 

"  Particular,  particular !  But 
you  don't  know  a  man  with 
brains  when  you  see  him.  No 
woman  does." 
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"Perhaps  it's  constant  as- 
sociation with  you,"  said  Miss 
Wynches  amiably,  and  the 
Great  Panjandrum  allowed 
himself  to  smile  before  turning 
to  Tommy  again. 

"You've  not  yet  told  me 
how  you  come  to  be  here." 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  said 
Tommy,  who  had  for  the  first 
time  since  I  knew  him  almost 
looked  uncomfortable  at  hear- 
ing his  praises  sounded, 
"  Stretford  and  I  had  a  small 
bet  about  the  date  of  the 
thing." 

"  When  the  insurgents  would 
march?" 

"Yes.  I  said  Friday  at 
latest,  and  Reftan  Bey  would 
be  round  to  you  this  morning. 
Stretford  gave  'em  another 
fortnight." 

"You  knew  better  than 
Stretford,"  said  Lord  Elkindale 
in  amazement. 

Sir  Adrian  Stretford  was  the 
well-known  Ambassador  then 
at  Vienna,  and  what  he  did  not 
know  of  the  Near  East  was  not 
considered  worth  knowing. 

"Well,  I'm  rather  special 
on  Macedonia,"  said  Tommy 
modestly.  "  I  happened  to 
hear  one  or  two  details,  which 
Stretford  wouldn't  accept,  from 
some  of  the  head-men  there, 
who  are  friends  of  mine,  and 
I  knew  you'd  be  wanting  one 
of  us  by  the  end  of  the  week." 

"  It  was  because  Tommy  was 
so  positive  about  it,"  said  Miss 
Wynches,  as  finely  casual  as 
ever,  "that  I  got  Lady  Mas- 
senger  to  decoy  you  down. 
It's  much  nicer  here  than  in 
the  stuffy  old  F.O.,  and  you'll 
both  have  much  clearer  brains 
to  talk  things  over  with." 


Lord  Elkindale's  eyes  had 
the  gleam  in  them  that  I  had 
noticed  before,  but  this  time  it 
was  apparently  a  friendly  one. 
"  It  was  very  considerate  of 
you,  Penelope,"  he  said.  "But 
as  a  result  of  it  you'll  have  to 
say  good  -  bye  to  Mr  Carr 
Atford  for  the  next  day  or 
two." 

"  Never  mind,  God  -  pop," 
said  Miss  Wynches  amiably, 
and  Lord  Elkindale  gleamed 
again. 

"I  can't  even  congratulate 
you,  I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  "for 
if  we  fail,  your  young  man  will 
be  the  best-hated  man  in  the 
country.  I  shall  let  'em  know 
that  he's  running  the  thing, 
not  I." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  Tommy  '11 
pull  you  through,"  said  Miss 
Wynches.  "Going  in?" 

"I'm  afraid  we  must,"  said 
Lord  Elkindale.  He  turned  to 
his  hostess,  whom  I  fancy  he 
only  that  moment  recollected, 
with  a  fine  old  -  fashioned 
courtesy. 

"  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  for 
retiring,  Lady  Massenger,  and 
taking  Mr  Carr  Atford  with 
me.  It  is  a  matter  of  State 
importance,  which  only  Mr  Carr 
Atford  can  advise  me  upon." 
He  bowed  and  led  Tommy 
off,  a  mole  -  hill  beside  a 
mountain. 

"What  a  fantigue  God-pop 
seems  to  be  in,"  observed  Miss 
Wynches  to  Lady  Massenger. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  that  lady; 
"thank  goodness  Mr  Atford 
was  here.  How  clever  of  you 
to  have  managed  it,  Pen. 
Fancy  Mr  Atford  advising 
Lord  Elkindale,  and  being  the 
only  man  who  could  do  it." 
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I  think  she  felt,  as  indeed  we 
all  did,  that  the  apotheosis  of 
Tommy  as  the  saviour,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  country  was 
something  that  demanded  our 
amazement,  but  she  happened 
to  address  herself  to  Gaydon, 
who  was  nearest.  He  was 
almost  to  be  excused  for  an- 
swering as  he  did. 

"Yes,  ...  he  manages  to 
hide  his  light  under  a  bushel, 
doesn't  he?" 

Miss  Wynches  took  it  with 
her  usual  radiant  cordiality. 
"But  that  is  Tommy,"  she 
said.  "It's  so  silly  of  him,  of 
course.  I  shall  have  to  break 
him  of  it  when  we're  married. 
And  now,  while  they're  talking 
State  secrets,  would  you  like  to 
play  me  a  game  of  croquet  ?  " 

"I  think,"  I  said  to  Mrs 
Adling  as  she  marched  Gaydon 
off,  —  he  couldn't,  I  take  it, 
refuse,  —  "I  think  that  last 
remark  is  the  cruellest  I  ever 
heard,  if  it  was  intended." 

"  It  wasn't,"  said  Mrs  Adling. 
"That's  where  Pen's  so  bril- 
liant. Like  her  god-parent. 
He  didn't  intend  anything 
either." 

"  When  he  snubbed  Gaydon, 
you  mean  ?  There  was  no  col- 
lusion? He  didn't  do  it  by 
request  ?  " 


"Of  course  not.  There 
wasn't  time  for  the  request. 
Besides,  Pen  wouldn't  re- 
quest." 

"Then  it  was  pure  absent- 
mindedness  ?  " 

Mrs  Adling  smiled  reflect- 
ively for  a  moment.  "I 
fancy,  you  know,"  she  said, 
"that  a  man  like  Lord  Elkin- 
dale,  with  his  experience  of  his 
fellow- creatures,  knows  bounce 
when  he  sees  it  ...  spots  it 
at  once." 

"And  doesn't  mind  appear- 
ing absent-minded  under  the 
circumstances  ?  " 

"Exactly." 

"It  was  rather  a  happy 
revanche  for  Tommy,"  I  said. 
"  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  purely  fortuitous." 

Mrs  Adling  leant  back  in  her 
chair.  "Oh,  we  can't  be,"  she 
said ;  "  and  I  don't  say,  mind, 
that  Pen  mayn't  have  foreseen 
it,"  she  smiled  again.  "  Poor 
Mr  Gaydon !  What  he  must 
have  felt  when  the  great  Pan 
didn't  know  him !  I  think  he 
deserved  it,  though.  He  was 
so  much  too  sure  of  what  Pen 
meant  by  that  phrase  of  hers." 

"  You  mean "  I  began. 

"This  is  Tommy,"  said  Mrs 
Adling,  mimicking. 

R.  E.  VEBN^DE. 
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FANCY     FARM. 


BY  NEIL  MUNRO, 

AUTHOR   OF   'JOHN   SPLENDID,'   '  THE   DAFT   DATS,'    ETC. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


CURLING  weather  had  come, 
and  lasted  long  enough  to  make 
the  unslaoking  outer  world  of 
Commerce  wonder  what  was 
wrong  with  Scotland,  whose 
business  correspondence  was 
gone  all  ajee,  whose  English 
cheques  for  days  incredibly 
remained  uncashed,  whose  in- 
dustry seemed  mysteriously  sus- 
pended. "  What's  the  matter  ? 
Is  it  drink?"  impatient  city 
houses  asked  by  telegram,  and 
got  their  first  prompt  answer 
at  a  cost  of  sixpence  — "  No, 
it's  curling ;  nothing  doing  till 
a  thaw." 

A  noble  frost !  The  weather- 
cocks were  faithful  to  the  North 
for  weeks;  by  night  the  dome 
was  strewn  with  shimmering 
hosts  of  brittle  stars  that 
seemed  to  crackle  in  the 
cold ;  the  sun  went  down  each 
afternoon  empurpled  by  the 
weather ;  the  bone-dry  country- 
side was  hard  as  tempered 
metal  ;  and  the  highways 
tinkled  underfoot  like  glass. 
Poor  sheep,  trembling  in  the 
fanks !  birds  chittering  on  un- 
sheltered boughs !  But  strong 
landward  men  were  happy  in 
that  weather.  Schawfield  was 
become  a  place  where  work 
was  only  for  women,  and  their 
husbands  played  as  in  the 
glorious  ancient  days  of  mas- 
tery. Only  the  village  baker, 
hoary  himself  as  if  with  frost, 


smashing  the  ice  on  his  spong- 
ing-tubs,  or  cleaning  his  oven- 
sole  with  a  frozen  scuffle,  was 
compelled  to  his  daily  tasks  by 
the  appetites  of  men,  which 
ever  grow  more  exigent  in 
sport  and  cold.  The  black- 
smith threw  aside  his  leathern 
apron,  damped  his  fire,  put  a 
rubber  ferrule  on  his  timber 
leg,  and  spent  his  days  upon 
the  ice.  Heaven  favoured 
Divvert  with  an  epidemic  of 
the  mumps  that  closed  his 
school.  Merchant  bodies  bal- 
anced their  books  at  nights ; 
farmers,  with  their  cattle  steam- 
ing snug  in  byres,  gave  no 
glance  at  their  fields  from  that 
first  morning  they  had  hurried 
past  them  behind  a  cart  of 
curling-stones.  Even  Dr  Cleg- 
horn,  on  a  Friday,  dragged 
himself  back  to  the  study 
from  the  Whiggate  Loch  with 
anguish. 

Sir  Andrew  curled,  as  the 
blacksmith  said,  like  a  man 
who  had  done  it  for  a  living 
all  his  days,  and  the  Hunt  was 
off  so  long  as  the  wind  was 
North.  Norah  and  Maurice 
skated  on  the  long,  wide  river- 
pool  below  the  bridge.  Some- 
times, coming  home  at  night, 
with  a  weariness  that  was  like 
a  balm  to  every  bone,  the 
baronet  would  stop,  unseen, 
upon  the  bank  and  hear  their 
merry  voices  echoing  under  the 
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limey  arch.  They  seemed  to 
occupy  another  world  :  he 
might  have  been  a  ghost,  so 
distant  did  they  seem  from 
him,  engrossed  in  young  de- 
lights. The  very  night,  o'er- 
whelming  and  contemplative, 
appeared  to  stand  outside  with 
him  and  murmur  "  Passing  ! 
—  passing  !  —  passing  !  "  He 
would  go  into  Fancy  Farm  to 
a  Spartan  meal  and  a  re- 
monstrant Aunt  Amelia. 

"Come  back  earlier  to-night," 
she  counselled  him  one  morn- 
ing ;  "  Norah  and  I  are  ex- 
pecting visitors."  He  was  so 
keen  upon  his  practice  for  a 
bonspiel  that  their  interchange 
of  comprehending  glances  quite 
escaped  him,  and  it  was  like 
him  that  he  should  never  ask 
who  the  visitors  might  be. 

"Oh,  I'll  be  home  early,"  he 
assured  her.  "  In  any  case  you 
need  not  delay  dinner." 

"  You  can't  stay  curling 
after  dark,  at  least,"  said  Miss 
Amelia. 

"  Dear  Aunt,"  said  he,  "  there 
are  such  things  as  candles,  and 
the  weather  looks  like  chang- 
ing. I'm  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  providence — and  Paterson." 

"Paterson?"  she  repeated  on 
a  note  of  question. 

"  The  eminent  poacher,"  said 
Sir  Andrew  laughing,  as  he 
donned  his  curler's  bonnet ; 
"  he  is  skip  of  our  rink 
to-day." 

He  walked  to  the  loch ;  the 
weather  looked  like  anything 
but  change ;  John  Frost  had 
taken  the  universe  in  his  hands 
and  squeezed  from  it  the  final 
drop  of  moisture.  In  a  wind- 
less air  the  woods  seemed 
turned  to  phantom  trees  on 


which  no  green  should  ever 
come  again,  but  beautiful,  most 
intricate !  Old  snow,  drifted 
in  the  ditches,  showed  the 
tracks  of  birds  and  the  devices 
of  those  eerie  beasts  that  lope 
across  the  fields  at  midnight ; 
a  fine  wild  Arctic  sentiment, 
a  hint  of  chaos,  and  the 
chilled  and  puckered  landscape 
of  the  moon  was  everywhere 
— in  creases  of  the  plain,  no 
longer  flat,  but  showing  dip  and 
mound  with  purple  shadows, 
in  frozen  little  waterfalls  and 
icy  columns  in  below  the  banks. 
A  scent,  unnameable,  of  earth 
congealed,  and  rotten  leaves, 
corrupt  no  longer,  but  all 
cleansed  by  the  arresting  and 
aseptic  agent,  gave  to  the  day 
a  tonic  quality  that  made  him 
feel  omnipotent,  and  set  him 
whistling  like  a  boy. 

The  loch  was  in  a  fold  of  the 
foot-hills,  hid  behind  a  wood  of 
sombre  pines.  As  he  walked 
between  their  naked  columns 
with  his  footsteps  deafened  by 
the  fallen  needles,  and  while 
yet  a  good  way  off,  he  heard 
the  booming  of  the  ice,  respon- 
sive to  the  channel-stones ;  the 
tiny  glen  appeared  to  hum  as 
if  its  ribs  were  tightened  cords 
plucked  to  some  inner  reson- 
ance by  the  jocund  gods.  A 
moment  came  to  him  there  and 
then  which  seemed  to  concen- 
trate the  gladness  of  a  year — 
an  ecstasy  that  was  like  an 
inward  ache,  that  rare  and 
curious  mood  when  we  seem  on 
the  verge  of  knowing  immor- 
tality while  yet  in  our  fleshy 
cells. 

He  shouted  at  this  wizard 
portal  of  the  spirit,  like  a  boy 
again,  half  fearful  of  its  lone- 
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liness  and  mystery,  and  the 
echoes  of  his  voice  went  clang- 
ing like  to  shaken  brass  against 
the  precipices.  A  few  steps 
more  and  he  stood  above  the 
loch,  and  heard  the  players  on 
its  surface  crying  in  the  vigour 
of  their  game. 

"  Come  awa',  laird  !  "  cried 
his  poacher  skip  ;  "  we're  tired 
waiting  on  ye,  and  the  factor's 
got  your  stanes  !  " 

"They  couldna  be  in  better 
hands,"  replied  Sir  Andrew ; 
"  let  him  finish  the  end  " — and 
he  watched  the  majestic  Cat- 
tanach,  ponderous  on  earth,  on 
ice  mercurial,  deliver  a  well- 
laid  stone.  "A  little  more 
elbow -in  and  he  would  hae 
been  a  better  man  ! "  he  added 
hastily  as  he  saw  the  stone  go 
narrow. 

"  The  same  might  be  said  at 
ony  time  o'  friend  Clashgour," 
said  Cattanach,  prone  to  Celtic 
jibings  at  the  farmer  who  was 
never  ashamed  of  his  prowess 
with  a  bottle.  "It  would 
make  a  splendid  motto  for 
his  heid-stane." 

Sir  Andrew  took  that  place 
in  the  rink  which  his  factor 
had  kept  open  for  him,  and  all 
forenoon  'twas  he  who  kept  the 
poacher's  side  on  the  road  to 
victory ;  rapt  in  the  game  as  if 
to  curl  were  human  destiny ; 
caressing  the  Ailsa  stones  as  if 
he  loved  them ;  sending  them 
to  their  object  with  an  impetus 
that  seemed  unfit  to  carry 
them  half  the  way,  yet  had 
behind  it  the  unseen  propulsion 
of  that  iron  wrist.  Withal  he 
played  in  silence  —  a  thing 
unusual  in  the  roaring  game, 
and  his  stance  upon  the 
crampit  had  a  curious  kind  of 


grace  unlike  the  humped  con- 
tortions of  his  comrades. 

"  Man !  laird,  ye  play  like  a 
perfect  lady!"  cried  the  rap- 
turous poacher;  "ye  put  doon 
the  stane  and  it  goes  to  the 
mark  itsel'.  Soop  up,  Macrae ! 
Soop  up !  I  like  ye  weel,  Sir 
Andra!  Tut!  tut!  ye  idiot, 
ye've  given  him  the  shot !  I 
beg  your  pardon." 

Sir  Andrew  laughed  :  in  the 
roaring  game  even  a  Scottish 
earl  may  be  an  idiot  to  a 
poacher  who  can  play.  James 
Birrell,  defying  rules,  and  trot- 
ting behind  his  stone  with  his 
head  side-tilted  and  his  legs  in 
writhing  sympathy  with  the 
inward  curve  of  his  Crawford- 
Johns,  played  wretchedly,  but 
always  claimed  for  his  poorest 
shots  that  at  least  they  lodged 
a  caveat,  making  a  "bonny 
guard."  Clashgour  used  his 
broom  with  an  intense  ferocity, 
as  if  he  were  mucking  byres, 
and  would  have  sworn  like  a 
trooper  if  the  minister  and 
laird  had  not  been  there;  the 
poacher  skipped  with  a  sea- 
man's shouts  that  rang  among 
the  hills ;  Tarn  Dunn,  the  post- 
boy of  the  Schawfield  Arms, 
drew  to  an  inch,  or  clapped  on 
guards  with  all  the  surety  of 
some  uncanny  mechanism. 

"Tarn  Dunn!  Tarn  Dunn! 
ye're  my  very  brither ! "  cried 
the  ecstatic  baronet  on  whose 
side  he  played.  "  Ye're  a 
curler ! " 

"  I  might  be  waur,  laird  !  " 
said  the  post-boy. 

Divvert,  glad  of  a  sport 
wherein,  for  once,  he  could  be 
equal  with  the  folk  to  whom 
as  yet  in  other  things  he  was 
an  incomer  from  whom  little 
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was  to  be  expected,  was 
master  of  a  twist  that  prom- 
ised to  establish  his  reputa- 
tion ;  the  minister  with  his 
black  coat  ludicrously  wallop- 
ing, and  a  cap  with  flaps  tied 
over  his  ears  that  he  might 
not  hear,  as  he  said,  the  ob- 
jurgations of  Clashgour,  bent 
low  upon  his  knees  at  each 
delivery  as  if  he  sent  his 
stone  upon  its  mission  with  a 
silent  intercession ;  the  black- 
smith, skipping  from  end  to 
end  of  the  rink  with  his 
wooden  leg  more  serviceable 
than  an  ordinary  member, 
called  it  "  Jessie "  in  a  jovial 
spirit,  half  irony,  half  affec- 
tion. 

"  Two  up  again,  Jess  !  You 
and  me  for  bonny  curlers ! " 
he  would  say,  with  a  comical 
stamp  of  the  rubber  ferrule 
on  the  ice. 

A  meal  had  come  to  the 
loch  at  midday :  hot  scouse 
from  the  kitchen  of  Mrs  Nish, 
still  scalding,  they  had  placed 
the  pots  below  some  coverings 
on  the  ice  to  await  their  ap- 
petites, which  as  yet  were 
lagging  behind  the  passion  of 
the  game.  When  they  went  at 
last  for  the  pots  they  were  in- 
visible —  the  holes  they  had 
melted  for  themselves  the  only 
evidence  of  their  fate !  Rib- 
aldry for  the  stupid  man  who 
had  drowned  a  dinner ;  a  hasty 
messenger  to  Mrs  Nish  again, 
and  that  marvellous  lady  rose 
to  the  situation !  The  men  of 
the  rinks  stood  on  the  banks 
devouring  mightily ;  a  world 
of  drift  and  rime  was  round 
them ;  pinched  black  trees 
against  the  white  expanse  of 
brae  and  moor;  a  region  ten- 


antless  ;  without  a  single  smok- 
ing chimney,  and,  save  for  their 
gobbling  and  gabbling,  silent 
as  the  very  death.  Sir 
Andrew,  standing  apart  a 
moment  smoking,  put  his 
hands  upon  his  ears  and 
looked  upon  the  scene  as  he 
would  on  a  picture  by  Wilkie, 
Van  Ostade,  or  Teniers.  He 
had  again  his  old  familiar 
illusion — of  men,  and  hills,  and 
weather,  Time  itself,  at  pause, 
eternally  arrested,  as  it  might 
be,  in  a  gesture ;  he  saw  with 
clarity  all  life  and  the  seeming 
habitable  globe  a  bubble  bear- 
ing on  its  iridescent  upper 
sides  brief  images  of  things 
exterior.  "I  do  not  know — I 
cannot  guess "  he  told  him- 
self ;  "  but  here  we  are,  know- 
ing each  other's  voices,  dare 
we  be  anything  but  loyal  to 
each  other  ? "  A  passion  for 
his  kind  for  the  time  possessed 
him,  and  he  loved  (as  he  told 
me  later,  I  always  give  but 
his  own  daft  fancies)  —  he 
loved  the  very  crutch  of  Alick 
Brodie ! 

And  now  there  came,  with 
the  resumption  of  the  game, 
the  first  step  of  another  can- 
trip of  the  Captain's  (if  follies 
have  beginning  in  some  special 
hour),  an  escapade  on  which 
depends  this  story.  Had  Tarn 
Dunn  played  a  poorer  game 
that  afternoon,  or  been  a  man 
with  extravagant  views  of 
what  was  requisite  in  a  post- 
boy's headgear;  or  had  the 
teacher  Divvert  not  unhappily 
(or  happily,  as  the  case  may 
be)  recalled  a  play  of  Shake- 
speare, Sir  Andrew  Schaw 
might  never  have  found  his 
ideal  lady.  'Tis  sure,  at  least, 
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he  had  not  found  her  under  cir- 
cumstances quite  so  ludicrous. 

Destiny  (always  presuming 
some  starting  -  point  in  that 
mesh  wherein  men  struggle 
like  the  herring  of  the  trawl- 
net,  thinking  they  are  free) 
decreed  that  after  the  meal 
upon  the  bank  the  afternoon 
should  open  with  a  change  of 
rinks  and  players,  and  the 
baronet  was  skip  against  the 
skipping  of  the  post-boy.  They 
had  chosen  sides,  and  Sir 
Andrew  pledged  himself  to 
pay  for  a  hat  for  his  opponent 
if  he  won  the  game. 

"And  what  if  I  should 
lose  ?  "  asked  the  cautious  post- 
boy. 

Sir  Andrew  had  for  a  mo- 
ment the  gentle  thought  to 
make  the  wager  applicable 
either  way,  but  he  could  not 
hide  from  himself  the  pro- 
bability that  the  cost  of  a 
hat  was  like  to  make  a  seri- 
ous hole  in  a  post  -  boy's 
wages. 

"  In  that  case,  we  cry 
quits,"  said  he.  "The  hat's 
a  prize." 

"Na,  na,"  said  Tarn,  "a 
wadger's  aye  a  wadger,  and 
I  hae  a  hat  already.  I'm 
thinkin'  I  would  be  better 
aff,  sir,  if  I  had  your  heid 
instead  o'  your  hat." 

Sir  Andrew  smiled  ;  he  knew 
the  compliment  implied  was 
one  which  in  many  quarters 
would  be  regarded  as  more 
polite  than  it  was  judicial. 
"You're  better  wi'  the  hat," 
said  he ;  "  it's  likely  to  be 
more  in  fashion.  Wi'  my 
head  ye  wouldna  have  so  good 
a  reputation  as  a  steady 
driver." 


"  Oh,  I've  seen  ye  drive,  Sir 
Andra  !  "  said  Tarn  Dunn. 

Clashgour,  who,  chosen  in 
another  rink,  stood  with  his 
besom  ready  to  join  in,  and 
bold  with  ale,  ventured  in 
bucolic  humour  his  opinion 
that  the  prize  would  be  more 
worth  playing  for  if  Schaw- 
field  House  and  property  went 
with  the  hat;  and  Divvert, 
caught  up  in  this  intoxicating 
air  of  a  democracy  where  all 
men  spoke  their  minds  and 
baronets  were  in  the  vein  for 
banter,  made  allusion  to  the 
nightcap,  which  in  "  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  was 
a  symbol  of  the  tinker's 
changed  condition. 

"  Paucas  pallabris  !  let  the 
world  slide,  sessa ! "  cried  Sir 
Andrew,  slapping  his  leg;  "I 
see  a  better  wager ;  thank  you, 
Mr  Divvert  !  I'll  not  endow 
Tarn  Dunn  with  Schawfield — 
that  would  be  a  scurvy  trick 
upon  an  honest  curler ;  but  the 
lord  shall  be  Christopher  Sly. 
I'll  be  the  post  -  boy  for  the 
rest  of  the  night  if  Dunn  de- 
feats me." 

The  joke,  to  all  but  Jamie 
Birrell,  had  no  meaning,  and  it 
sent  them  laughing  out  upon 
the  ice :  the  lawyer  had  an 
uneasy  recollection  that  so 
many  of  Sir  Andrew's  follies 
started  just  as  airily  as  this. 
Himself  in  Sir  Andrew's  rink, 
the  thought  of  the  possibilities 
made  his  playing  worse  than 
usual.  Somehow  he  felt  that 
he  played  for  his  client's 
dignity,  and  in  his  very  care- 
fulness he  often  failed  to  reach 
the  hog. 

"  Play  up,  man  !  "  cried  his 
skip ;  "  like  Dr  Cleghorn,  ye're 
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ower  often  out  o'  the  parish. 
See,  Mr  Birrell,  my  besom's  on 
the  tee." 

But  Mr  Birrell,  with  only  a 
vague  surmise  at  the  story  of 
Christopher  Sly,  and  a  know- 
ledge that  Sir  Andrew  never 
gave  his  word  in  vain,  so 
ruminated  on  the  outcome  of 
the  match  that  he  played  as  if 
he  were  blindfolded.  And  the 
post-boy  playing  like  a  war- 
lock! 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  Jessie,"  said  the 
blacksmith  to  his  wooden  leg, 
in  a  colloquy  apart,  "  the  law's 
very  fine,  but  we  were  better 
wi'  the  poacher  ! " 

And  the  hours  went  past, 
and  the  dusk  came  on ;  wild 
geese  withdrew  across  the 
pines;  owls  challenged  from 
the  woods.  'Twas  not  as  if  the 
Night  came  on,  but  rather  as 
if  Day  withdrew  and  fled 
behind  the  hills ;  suddenly  the 
players  felt  the  dark. 

One  end  more  and  the  play 
was  done  :  Tarn  Dunn  came  off 
the  ice  a  victor.  "  Five  up, 
Sir  Andrew;  no'  bad  curlin'," 
he  remarked ;  "  it  took  us  a' 
oor  time,"  and  the  lawyer  in 
the  dusk  cocked  a  wondering 
eye  at  his  client. 

"That's  a  hat  for  ye,  Tarn," 
said  the  baronet. 

"I  have  a  quite  guid  hat 
already,"  answered  the  post- 
boy. "I  got  it  a  couple  o5 
year  ago,  and  a  second  would 
be  rideeculous  superfluity.  It's 
no'  that  often  there's  a 
funeral." 

Sir  Andrew  threw  his  stones 
upon  the  bank  and  then  shook 
hands  with  the  conqueror.  "  I 
congratulate  you,"  said  he; 
"the  best  side  won,  and  the 


hat  is  yours.  What  hae  ye 
got  to  do  the  night  ?  " 

"  O  Lord ! "  said  Mr  Birrell 
to  himself  with  hands  up- 
lifted. 

"I've  to  feed  twa  horse  and 
tak'  anither  pair  in  a  carriage 
to  Duntryne  to  meet  a  lady 
comin'  wi'  the  boat,"  replied 
the  post-boy  readily,  well  aware 
that  Sir  Andrew  had  an  interest 
in  everything. 

"  Phew  !  "  the  Baronet 
whistled,  "I  hadna'  bargained 
on  a  hire,  my  Christopher ;  at 
the  most  I  thought  to  be  bed- 
ding horses.  Still,  there's  the 
wager,  so  I'll  trouble  ye  to  let 
me  hae  your  whip.  If  I'm  to 
be  at  Duntryne  to  meet  the 
boat  it's  nearly  time  that  I 
was  yokin'." 

Cattanach,  at  that,  retired 
behind  the  company  and  gave 
his  views  in  Gaelic  to  the 
stars  ;  James  Birrell  choked  in 
a  spasm  of  dumb  vexation ; 
the  others  standing  by,  in- 
credulous that  even  Captain 
Cutlass  would  play  a  prank  so 
foolish,  laughed  at  Tarn  Dunn, 
who  scratched  his  head  and 
wondered  that  a  gentleman  so 
temperate  should  have  such 
droll  ideas.  "  Dod  !  ye  werena 
in  earnest,  sir,"  said  he;  "I 
wouldna  hae  ta'en  ye  on  if  I 
thocht  ye  were  in  earnest." 

"I  was  never  mair  earnest 
in  a'  my  life ;  didn't  I  gie  my 
word?"  said  Captain  Cutlass, 
leading  the  way  through  the 
planting. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  in  the 
light  of  a  tin  lantern  spraying 
radiance  from  its  pin-holes,  he 
and  Tarn  Dunn  between  them 
yoked  the  horses  in  the  stable 
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behind  the  Sohawfield  Arms; 
the  baronet  took  the  reins,  and 
with  a  flourish  of  his  whip 
quitted  the  yard,  dashed  past 
the  inn,  and  down  through  the 
nigh  deserted  village  street. 
The  lighted  little  windows  of 
the  open  shops  glowing  out 
upon  the  trodden  snow  did  not 
betray  him  to  the  passers-by, 
and  his  Kilmarnock  bonnet 
was  drawn  down  upon  his 
brow.  Rumbling  through  the 
street  he  chuekled  to  himself 
with  real  enjoyment,  wonder- 
ing what  his  aunt  would  say 
if  she  could  see  him  in  his 
latest  escapade.  But  when 
the  tenements  were  left  behind, 
and  he  was  in  the  darkness  of 
the  open  highway,  with  his 
lamps  revealing  hurrying 
hedges  that  seemed  made  of 
coral,  he  found  the  icy  nature 
of  the  road  demanded  all 
his  skill  in  driving,  and  a 
kind  of  stubborn  vanity  kept 
his  mind  engaged.  Lord,  but 
he  loved  a  horse!  No  whip 
for  him!  He  thrust  it  in  its 
socket,  and  with  hands  that 
seemed  to  feel  each  slip  of  the 
hoof  before  the  horse  itself  was 
cognisant,  he  kept  them  up 
and  going,  talking  with  them 
cheerily  in  the  darkness. 

And  yet  he  was  somewhat 
late  of  coming  to  Duntryne ; 
the  steamer  was  in  and  gone 
again  on  her  other  calls  along 
the  coast,  and  the  quay  was 
quite  deserted,  save  for  the 


muffled  figure  of  a  woman 
standing  under  its  single  lamp 
beside  a  little  pile  of  baggage. 

He  saw  her  face  as  he  de- 
scended, touching  his  cap  as 
the  man  would  have  done  for 
whom  he  was  the  deputy. 

"  Are  you  from  Schawfield  ?  " 
she  asked  him,  a  little  sharply. 

"Yes,  madam,"  he  answered 
meekly,  still  Tarn  Dunn.  "  I'm 
sorry  if  I  have  kept  you 
waiting." 

"  I've  been  waiting  here  for 
nearly  half  an  hour ;  you've 
made  a  pretty  mess  of  it ! " 
said  the  lady,  throwing  a  rug 
into  the  carriage,  whose  door 
he  had  opened  for  her.  The 
lamplight  struck  him  full  in 
the  face  as  he  lifted  part  of 
her  baggage  ;  something  of 
race  in  the  shaven  countenance 
woke  her  interest,  and  she 
hastily  took  out  her  rug  again. 
"I  lore  the  night,"  said  she, 
breathing  it  with  a  gusto  that 
he  liked  to  see.  "It's  not  so 
very  cold,  and  I  prefer  to  ride 
outside."  Before  he  could  say 
a  word  she  was  vaulting  to 
the  box. 

This,  indeed,  was  a  little 
more  than  he  had  bargained 
for,  but  he  thrust  the  baggage 
where  he  would  have  put  the 
lady,  climbed  to  the  seat  beside 
her,  carefully  wrapped  the  rug 
around  her  and  drove  on. 

"  To  the  devil  with  Mr  Birrell 
as  a  curler!"  to  himself  said 
Captain  Cutlass. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  I  hope  you're  a  steady  "  Middling,  middling ! "  re- 
driver  !  "  said  she,  quite  pertly,  plied  Sir  Andrew,  clicking  to 
snuggling  beside  him  in  her  furs,  his  horses.  "But  I'll  be  better 
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able  to  say  when  the  journey's 
ended."  He  expected  some 
natural  feminine  apprehension 
at  a  speech  so  sinister,  but  his 
companion  seemed  in  no  way 
put  about. 

"  You're  not  a  very  punctual 
one  at  any  rate,"  she  pointed 
out  with  a  mischievous  little 
laugh.  "I  was  almost  starving, 
waiting  on  that  quay." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "the 
road  for  part  of  the  way's  a 
sheet  of  ice,  and  it  took  me 
longer  than  I  calculated.  The 
horses  have  been  out  to-day 
already;  Mrs  Nish  makes  the 
most  of  them  !  " 

"Mrs  Nish  ?  "  said  the  lady, 
wondering. 

"  Of  the  inn,  you  know ; 
they're  hers.  She's  mistress," 
explained  Sir  Andrew. 

"Oh!"  said  the  lady,  after 
a  little  pause.  "  Then — then 
you'll  be  Mr  Nish?" 

He  laughed.  "Not  I,"  he 
answered.  "  Husbands  in  these 
parts  are  not  so  ready  to  play 
second  fiddle.  Mr  Nish,  poor 
soul!  has  lost  his  interest  in 
horses  ;  he's  dead  those  twenty 
years." 

"Then  you — then  you " 

she  began  and  hesitated. 

"I'm  her  post-boy;  just  Tarn 
Dunn,"  replied  Sir  Andrew 
quickly,  determined  to  play  his 
part  in  the  farce  to  the  even- 
ing's end,  and  a  movement  of 
his  companion's  shoulder,  which 
was  close  against  his  elbow, 
showed  him  she  received  the 
news  with  some  surprise. 

"  Do  you  know  ? "  she  re- 
marked with  a  ripple  of  amuse- 
ment, "I — I  took  you,  just  for 
a  little,  for  a  gentleman." 

"  It's  possible— in  the  dark  !  " 


he  said.  "There's  often  very 
little  difference  between  a  post- 
boy and  a  gentleman  in  the 
dark." 

"I  feel  much  safer  with  a 
post-boy  —  driving,"  said  the 
lady,  and  sank  deeper  in  her 
furs ;  and  for  a  mile  they 
drove  through  the  night  in 
silence.  He  wondered  who  she 
was  and  why  she  came  to  the 
Schawfield  Arms — a  stranger 
— in  such  weather.  There  was 
something  pleasant  he  found  in 
her  propinquity,  and  he  was 
glad  she  had  not  taken  her 
place  inside.  Only  an  engag- 
ing touch  of  devilry  he  con- 
cluded would  have  sent  her  up 
beside  him.  Now  and  then  as 
the  carriage  swept  round  a 
corner  her  shoulder  came  softly 
up  against  his  side  and  rested 
there  a  moment.  Her  furs, 
her  hair,  or  her  clothes  exhaled 
at  times  a  faint,  sweet,  alien 
perfume,  more  like  a  memory 
of  the  East  he  had  seen  than 
an  actual  scent ;  he  hated  com- 
mon perfumes !  Against  the 
radiance  of  the  carriage-lamps 
he  saw  his  breath  and  hers 
commingle  in  a  vapour. 
Heavens !  what  a  world  of 
silly  social  barriers,  that 
breathing  the  same  air  and 
alone  in  the  vast  night-vault 
they  should  comport  them- 
selves like  poor  dumb  creatures 
apprehensive  of  each  other. 
For  himself,  he  could  have 
chattered  like  a  brook,  but  he 
realised  that  upon  him  de- 
pended a  post-boy's  reputa- 
tion. 

The  rumour  of  the  tide  on 
the  shores  of  the  long  sea-arm 
they  had  left  behind  had  died 
away  before  she  spoke  again. 
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"  I'm  thinking  of  Miss  Skene," 
said  she  reflectively,  "  and  if 
she  isn't  sorry  now  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  stay  on  the 
steamer." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said 
Sir  Andrew,  baffled  by  this 
irrelevance. 

"Miss  Skene;  you  know  I 
was  with  her  ?  "  explained  his 
companion.  "  I  was  going 
with  her  to  Schawfield,  but  it 
is  so  dark  a  night,  and  she 
didn't  know  how  the  roads 
might  be,  and  as  there's  no 
inn  at  Duntryne,  she  deter- 
mined to  remain  upon  the 
steamer  and  drive  to  Schaw- 
field from  the  next  pier  in 
the  morning." 

"I'm  sorry,"  began  Sir 
Andrew,  and  his  companion 
quietly  laughed. 

"Not  I,"  she  said.  "She's 
perfectly  comfortable ;  she'll 
see  to  that !  If  she'd  been 
here  I  wouldn't  have  got  to  sit 
outside.  And  I  love — I  love — 
I  love  to  be  out  in  the  night !  " 
she  exclaimed  with  a  feeling  of 
almost  childish  rapture. 

Her  mood  infected  him  a 
little,  though  every  nerve  had 
to  be  at  the  service  of  his 
horses.  He,  too,  loved  the 
night,  and  no  longer  rued  his 
bargain  with  Tarn  Dunn.  Her 
frankness  manifestly  came 
from  a  wholesome  simple  heart, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  began 
to  build  up  to  his  inner  vision 
something  of  a  portrait  made 
of  the  hurried  glimpse  he  had 
got  of  her  at  the  quay.  She 
was  as  tall  as  Norah,  with  an 
open  and  expectant  counten- 
ance, that  doubtless  would  be 
pretty  in  a  friendlier  air;  quick, 
fearless,  sparkling  eyes,  with  a 


hint  of  banter  in  them ;  a  de- 
finite chin ;  and  a  confident 
stretch  of  a  yard  from  the 
ground  to  the  nave  of  the 
wheel  by  which  she  had 
climbed  to  the  seat  she  oc- 
cupied. All  else  wraps  and 
furs,  that  are  more  than  cloth- 
ing,— that  are  masks  behind 
which  women  conceal  the  caste 
and  soul.  No,  stay,  —  there 
was  her  mouth,  sharing  a  little 
of  the  mockery  of  her  eyes; 
and  a  voice  most  pleasantly 
modulated.  If  he  had  actually 
been  Tarn  Dunn  he  would  have 
put  to  the  test — for  in  that  he 
had  some  experience — a  slight 
suspicion  of  the  gay  coquette, 
due  to  her  free  -  and  -  easy 
manner. 

Away  from  the  coast  the 
frosty  night-haze  lessened ;  in 
the  east  a  patch  of  stars  ex- 
tended :  Orion  seemed  to  poise 
upon  the  hills ;  the  fervour  of 
the  Bull  glowed  in  its  eye, 
Aldebaran.  Slyly  lifting  her 
head,  the  lady  tried  to  scan 
the  profile  dimly  now  revealed 
against  the  celestial  squadrons. 
Her  next  remark  was  to  startle 
him. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said  agree- 
ably, "you  know  Sir 
Andrew  ?  " 

"Good  Lord!"  he  thought, 
"  can  she  have  discovered  ? " 
and  not  for  the  first  time  felt 
that  a  practical  joke  was  apt 
to  have  an  embarrassing  ter- 
mination. A  second's  reflec- 
tion on  her  tone  convinced  him 
she  had  asked  the  question  in 
innocence,  and  he  answered 
that  everyone  in  Schawfield 
naturally  knew  Sir  Andrew 
very  well. 

"A  little  —  little    eccentric, 
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they  say,"  she  ventured,  as  if 
she  had  substituted  on  second 
thoughts  the  adjective  for  an- 
other not  so  delicate,  and  there 
she  opened  for  Captain  Cutlass 
the  very  source  of  fun. 

"Daft!"  said  he,  with  his 
chuckle.  "Positively  daft!  I 
see  you  have  heard  of  him. 
But  I  warn  you  we'll  listen  to 
nothing  worse  than  that  to  his 
discredit  here  in  Schawfield " 
— this  last  to  warn  her  from 
any  confidence  she  might 
regret,  rather  than  from  any 
fear  of  his  hearing  things  un- 
flattering. 

"  I  know  nothing  to  his  dis- 
credit," she  retorted  somewhat 
sharply,  as  if  she  resented  the 
suspicion  that  she  might  dis- 
cuss a  baronet's  failings  with  a 
post-boy.  "  But  one  hears  so 
many  stories  of  his  eccentri- 
cities. They  say  he  courted 
his  first  wife  by  telegraph," 
and  her  hearer  felt  the  pang 
of  a  sensitive  heart  that  finds 
its  sanctuaries  invaded  by  the 
mob. 

"His  first  wife!"  he  re- 
peated. "  There  has  not,  you 
know,  been  a  second." 

"Oh,  I  know!"  said  the 
lady.  "  Not  yet ;  but  it's  as 
good  as  settled  that  there's  to 
be  another  Lady  Schaw;  isn't 
he  busy  looking  for  her  ?  "  and 
Sir  Andrew  realised  that  he 
had  been  singularly  ingenuous 
in  his  estimate  of  the  public 
interest  in  his  affairs.  "It's 
what  an  eccentric  man  like  Sir 
Andrew  Schaw  requires  before 
he's  very  much  older,  or  he'll 
get  into  stupid  ruts  from  which 
he'll  never  escape,  and  every 
year  be  more  unlike  his  neigh- 
bours." 


"  You're  all  for  uniformity, 
I  can  see ! "  remarked  Sir 
Andrew,  with  no  thought  of 
irony,  and  she  quickly  turned 
her  head  again  to  look  at  him 
in  the  inadequate  light  of  the 
star  Aldebaran  :  the  remark 
was  somewhat  bookish,  coming 
from  a  post-boy. 

"  Always  I  "  she  confessed, 
like  one  who  has  thought  a 
good  deal  of  the  point  before. 
"  It  would  save  a  lot  of  trouble 
if  you  knew  that  men  were  all 
the  same,  like  the  hats  they 
wear.  I  don't  much  care  for 
oddities,  and  I'm  sure  they 
don't  get  as  much  enjoyment 
as  if  they  were  like  other 
people.  If  Sir  Andrew  wasn't 
odd  he  wouldn't  have  very 
much  trouble  to  find  a  wife: 
Lord  knows  there's  plenty  of 
women  to  pick  and  choose 
from ! " 

"I  daresay  he's  too  partic- 
ular," said  the  driver. 

"No  doubt  that's  his  own 
idea.  That's  men  all  over ! 
They  flatter  themselves  that 
they're  very  cautious,  and  have 
a  choice  even  in  picking  wives 

and "      She  broke   off  the 

sentence  with  a  titter  of  amuse- 
ment. "Excuse  me,"  she  added, 
"but  may  I  ask  if  you  are 
married?" 

"I'm  not  so  fortunate,"  said 
Sir  Andrew  with  sincerity. 

"Very  well,  Tom  Dunn,"  she 
proceeded  with  mock  solemnity, 
"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  and  let 
me  tell  you  this — I've  travelled, 
and  I've  learned  it :  men  never 
reason  about  anything  that's 
of  the  least  importance  to 
themselves ;  whatever  they  do, 
they  do  because  they  must. 
We're  taught  in  the  Shorter 
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Catechism  that  men  are  left  to 
the  freedom  of  their  own  will, 
but  you'll  never  make  me  be- 
lieve it !  Not  when  it  comes 
to  choosing  wives  I  Men's 
reasoning  means  no  more  than 
what  we  call  an  instinct  in 
your  horses ;  they  have  learned 
to  make  doors  to  get  out  and 
into  a  house  by,  and  so  have 
ants,  but  a  world  of  human 
beings  must  be  as  droll  for  God 
to  look  at  as  a  skep  of  bees." 

"I  used  to  think  that  too," 
said  Captain  Cutlass,  wonder- 
ing who  the  mischief  he  had 
got. 

"And  don't  you  think  so 
now  ?  "  she  asked  him  sharply. 

"No,"  he  answered,  with 
profound  conviction.  "  Mean- 
time, at  least,  I'm  back  to  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  Pm  left 
to  the  freedom  of  my  will;  if 
I  didn't  know  it,  if  I  wasn't 
sure  of  it,  I  would  kill  myself 
to-morrow." 

"  For  goodness  sake  !  "  cried 
the  lady  anxiously,  "  don't 
begin  to  preach ;  I  simply  can't 
stand  preaching." 

"Neither  can  I,"  said  Captain 
Cutlass.  "I  preach  so  much 
to  myself  all  week  that  I 
grudge  the  minister's  turn  on 
Sunday." 

"  And  am  I  left  to  the  free- 
dom of  my  own  will?"  asked 
the  lady. 

"  No,"  said  Captain  Cutlass ; 
"  nobody  but  me.  Do  you  think 
you  are?" 

"  Of  course  I  don't,"  she  ad- 
mitted. "I'm  the  creature  of 
instinct  just  as  much  as  your 
horses." 

"It's  a  pity,  madam,  you 
should  think  so,"  said  Sir 
Andrew  gravely.  "We  should 


all  of  us  be  sure  of  our  own 
freedom  and  responsibility, 
though  convinced  that  every 
one  else  is  the  slave  of  circum- 
stance ;  it's  the  only  conclusion 
that  will  make  us  happy  and 
courageous,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  us  pity  for  others 
and  no  heart  to  judge  and 
blame." 

His  words  astonished  her; 
she  had  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  talking 
perhaps  a  little  above  a  post- 
boy's head,  and  here  he  was 
talking  just  a  little  above  hers. 

"You  must  be — you  must 
be  fond  of  reading,"  she  ven- 
tured shyly.  "It's  not  every 
— man  who  thinks  of  these 
things,"  and  the  baronet  with 
some  chagrin  remembered  the 
reputation  of  Tarn  Dunn  was 
to  be  considered. 

"  Oh  !  I  never  got  that  from 
reading,"  he  assured  her.  "I 
never  got  from  books  but  what 
I  brought  to  them,  but  I'm 
like  yourself :  I  have  travelled, 
too;  I  have  been  a  sailor." 

"I  was  sure  of  it!"  she 
cried  triumphantly.  "I  knew 
at  once  from  something  in 
your  manner  at  the  quay  that 
you  had  seen  the  world;  it's 
the  only  kind  of  education." 

"And  yet,"  said  Sir  Andrew, 
"[almost  all  that  I  ever  learned 
worth  learning  was  got  in 
Schawfield.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  fond  of  reading  ? " 

"I  never  read — except  a  lot 
of  silly  stories." 

"That's  bad,"  said  Sir  An- 
drew; "one  should  never  read 
any  but  the  very  best." 

"You  mean,"  said  she  quick- 
ly, "that  it  should  always  be 
Shakespeare  or  nothing.  That's 
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ridiculous,  Tom  Dunn.  Every- 
body has  her  own  best ;  and 
mine  is  fairy  tales  and  ro- 
mantic novels.  It's  just  an 
appetite — the  taste  for  reading 
stories,  a  natural  hunger  of 
the  mind.  Some  of  us  are 
satisfied  and  healthy  fed  with 
common  steak  and  potatoes, 
and  others  must  have  fancy 
dishes  and  a  lot  of  sauce. 
They're  very  silly  if  they're 
proud  of  it.  There's  Miss 
Skene — she  thinks  because  the 
cheapest  kind  of  little  story  can 
make  me  laugh  and  cry  that 
I'm  to  be  pitied  for  my  taste. 
The  only  difference  between 
us  that  I  oan  see  is  that  it 
takes  a  whole  box  of  books 
from  the  library  to  make  her 
laugh  or  cry,  and  I  can  be 
as  merry  as  I  like  or  sad 
enough  to  shed  buckets  of 
tears  for  a  penny." 

"She  ought  to  envy  you 
your  un jaded  appetite,"  agreed 
Sir  Andrew,  and  chuckled  to 
himself,  this  time,  at  the  havoc 
he  played  with  Tarn  Dunn's 
reputation. 

His  eyes  were  often  on  the 
east,  not  for  Aldebaran  and 
the  hunter,  but  for  the  moon, 
that  should  be  now  uprising 
over  the  farther  hills,  and  in 
a  little  he  saw  her  gild  the 
ridge  a  while,  and  soar  at  last 
to  light  the  lands  of  Schaw- 
field  gladly  as  if  she  had  been 
sad  away  from  them.  How 
often  had  he  watched  her  rise, 
far  down  the  world  in  foreign 
harbours,  and  he  home -sick? 
But  not  for  her  own  sake  did 
he  want  the  moon  to-night; 
he  sought  another  glimpse  of 
his  companion. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said  abruptly, 
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seeing  herself  observed ;  "  what 
is  he  like,  Sir  Andrew  ?  " 

"In  looks,  or  character?" 
asked  the  driver,  back  to  a 
jocular  mood  again. 

"In  looks,  of  course;  it's 
the  first  consideration  for  a 
woman." 

"Not  so  odd  as  his  reputa- 
tion." 

"And  I  was  sure  he  would 
be ! "  she  said  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment  none  the  less. 
"  I  told  Miss  Skene  he  was 
likely  to  be  a  hunchback." 

"Not  so  very!"  he  assured 
her.  "There's  always  a  touch 
of  vanity  about  the  Schaws 
that  has  made  them  train  like 
horses." 

"  He's  quite  accomplished 
too,  I  hear." 

"That's  news  to  me!  He 
was  beat  this  very  afternoon 
at  curling,  and  —  and  you 
should  hear  him  try  to  sing ! " 

"Oh,  but  there  are  other 
accomplishments,  Tom  Dunn. 
I'm  assured  he's  quite  poeti- 
cal." 

"  I've  seen  some  of  his  poetry 
— trash,  ma'm !  just  fair  trash, 
as  you  might  expect  from  a 
baronet." 

"  H'm  ! "  she  coughed ;  "  per- 
haps you  are  not  a  very  good 
judge.  It's  plain  that  you  don't 
very  much  admire  him." 

"I've  no  ill-will  to  the  fel- 
low, I  assure  you,  but  we're 
rather  critical  of  poetry  in 
Schawfield,  and  I  prefer  Mr 
Reginald  Maurice's." 

"Who's  he?" 

"A  friend  of  Sir  Andrew's 
cousin,  Norah  Grant." 

The  lady  lapsed  for  a  while 
in  silence  which   she  was  the 
first  herself  to   break  with   a 
2c 
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remark  that  was  more  embar- 
rassing than  any  that  had  gone 
before.  "You  haven't  told  me 
yet,"  she  said,  "anything  of 
Sir  Andrew's  character." 

"The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  him  is  that  he's  quite  in- 
offensive," said  her  driver,  and 
the  words  were  no  sooner 
uttered  than  the  shying  of 
one  of  his  horses  threw  the 
carriage  across  the  road,  and 
the  lady  was  flung  upon  his 
lap.  With  a  jerk  of  the  reins 
he  barely  cleared  the  lip  of  the 
ditch;  his  fare  recovered  her- 
self, and  he  had  jumped  to  the 
bridles  of  his  plunging  charges 
and  led  them  past  the  shadow 
that  had  startled  them. 

"You  weren't  afraid?"  he 
said  as  he  took  his  seat  again, 
surprised  that  she  had  shown 
no  sign  of  trepidation. 

"  Afraid  !  "  she  repeated  ; 
"I  was  never  afraid  of  any- 
thing, Tom  Dunn  —  except 
myself." 

They  were  entering  the  vil- 
lage. Its  glow  shone  through 
a  bend  of  the  roadside  trees. 


"I  presume  you  stop  at  the 
inn  ?  "  he  remarked ;  it  was  a 
point  on  which  Tarn  Dunn  had 
forgotten  to  inform  him. 

"The  inn!"  she  repeated; 
"oh,  dear,  no;  I'm  going  to 
Fancy  Farm." 

He  could  hardly  trust  his 
ears ! 

« To  —  to  Sir  Andrew 
Schaw's?"  he  asked,  and  she 
laughed  maliciously.  "  You 
needn't  worry,"  she  assured 
him ;  "  I'll  not  repeat  a  word 
of  what  you  said  about  his 
character  or  his  poetry." 

In  silence  he  drove  her 
through  the  village  and  over 
the  river,  along  the  avenue 
and  up  to  the  door  of  his 
dwelling,  with  some  amusing 
speculation  as  to  what  his  Aunt 
Amelia  would  say  if  she  saw 
who  brought  her  guest. 

A  minute  later  the  stranger 
stood  with  hastily  ejected  bag- 
gage under  the  verandah,  and 
watched  him  with  amazement 
urge  his  horses  with  unreason- 
able haste  back  to  the  Schaw- 
field  Arms. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Surrendering  his  whip  at  the 
stableyard  of  the  Schawfield 
Arms  to  the  legitimate  practi- 
tioner, Tarn  Dunn,  the  baronet 
hurried  back  to  Fancy  Farm  in 
a  fleeting  mood  of  humorous 
expectancy,  picturing  the  as- 
tonishment of  his  unconscious 
fare,  and  the  shocked  expres- 
sion of  his  Aunt  Amelia  when 
she  learned  of  this  latest  prank 
of  which  he  had  hoped  to  keep 
her  ignorant,  since  her  vexa- 
tion was  so  often  the  only 


thing  to  take  the  zest  from 
his  vagaries.  But  the  night's 
adventure  was  well  worth  even 
Aunt  Amelia's  grieved  expos- 
tulations :  how  rarely  did  a 
man  experience  the  uncanny 
joy  of  hearing  his  reputation 
from  a  woman  not  his  wife ! 
He  had  no  clue  to  her  identity, 
but  Miss  Skene,  her  friend,  had 
a  name  he  seemed  to  half  re- 
member as  pertaining  to  the 
days  of  Norah's  absence  at  the 
school  in  Brussels :  how  those 
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callow  girls  of  various  nations 
thrown  promiscuously  together 
quarrelled  and  schwarmed,  and 
kept  a  polyglot  sentimental 
correspondence  going  on  for 
years  after  they  had  wholly 
lost  the  much -desired  French 
accent ! 

That  there  was  something  of 
a  plot  on  the  part  of  his  aunt  and 
Norah  seemed  apparent,  since 
they  had  not  given  any  warn- 
ing of  expected  visitors  —  or 
had  they  done  so  in  one  of  his 
absent-minded  hours  ?  In  any 
case,  this  was  the  proper  jolly 
method  for  a  guest's  arrival, 
to  delight  a  man  like  Captain 
Cutlass  —  the  opportunity  of 
the  alias  and  the  winter  night ; 
no  chill  formalities  nor  wary 
overtures  after  the  parlour 
fashion,  where  people  meeting 
for  the  first  time  pull  the  vizor 
down  and  prick  for  openings 
with  a  cold  stiletto.  The 
faintly  perfumed  frank  Un- 
known, jostling  him  unwit- 
tingly on  the  highway  curves, 
so  calm  and  unconventional, 
the  lonely  ride  together,  mys- 
tery and  starlight  and  sur- 
prise !  He  almost  wished  that 
he  could  have  a  carriage  of  his 
own  in  future,  and  scour  the 
coast  at  nights  for  casual  un- 
suspecting guests  for  the  sake 
of  similar  experiences.  Per- 
haps with  some  of  them  he 
should  not  come  through  the 
adventure  with  such  small 
vexation  to  his  amour  propre  I 

The  dining  -  room  was  lit ; 
its  wide,  low,  lattice  windows 
gushed  their  radiance  on  the 
snowy  lawn ;  he  saw  the  table 
set  for  dinner — late  a  little,  as 
dinner  was  apt  to  be  with  him 
and  Aunt  Amelia  in  spite  of 


Norah's  better  habits.  Hound 
at  the  southern  gable  shone  the 
parlour  windows;  doubtless  the 
women  waited  for  him.  Two 
steps  at  a  stride  he  climbed 
the  stair  to  his  room  to  change, 
and  Norah,  crossing  the  hall 
with  a  glass  of  flowers  from 
the  small  conservatory,  cried 
after  him  some  mocking  ques- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  dear !  I'm  quite  re- 
lieved to  see  him  home,"  sighed 
Aunt  Amelia,  following  her  to 
the  parlour.  "  One  never  can 
be  sure  what  might  happen  in 
such  company  —  a  poacher, 
Norah!" 

Miss  Amelia  —  to  tell  the 
worst  of  her  and  be  done  with 
a  task  unpleasant — was  in  no 
physical  aspect  like  her  nephew; 
the  women  of  her  family,  as  we 
used  to  say  in  Sehawfield,  "a' 
slept  in  short  beds  and  grew 
wide-ways,"  and  she  was  curt 
in  stature  though  as  yet  with- 
out the  width  that  was  prop- 
erly her  due,  with  an  eager, 
anxious  eye  that  never  rested 
long  enough  on  anything  to 
see  its  inner  meaning ;  simple 
to  irritation,  illogical,  absurd. 
She  could  not  be  said  to  talk 
so  much  as  chirrup  ;  deaf  of  an 
ear,  she  often  heard  but  the 
half  of  sentences,  and  a  million 
ludicrous  mistakes  had  no  way 
lessened  her  assurance  that  she 
decerned  the  faintest  whisper. 
Romantic,  too,  if  you  please  ! — 
no  Schaw  escaped  that  infantile 
disease,  a  sympathetic  student 
even  yet  of  the  kind  of  litera- 
ture that  had  been  precious  to 
Lady  Jean.  But  of  the  signifi- 
cance, romance,  or  sentiment, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  called 
with  which  the  meanest  hap- 
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penings  of  the  day  could  be 
invested  in  the  vision  of  Cap- 
tain Cutlass,  she  never  got  a 
glimpse;  there  was  none  less 
tolerant  of  his  whimsies,  which 
seemed  to  her  an  outrage  on 
his  ancestry.  "With  such  a 
figure,  Norah,"  she  would  say, 
bewailingly,  "he  could  be  Lord 
Lieutenant  —  anything.  But 
he  only  laughs  at  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  uniform  ;  he 
laughs  at  everything  that's 
proper  and  becoming.  I'm 
sometimes  perfectly  annoyed 
at  Andrew." 

"Shall  we  tell  him  to- 
night?" asked  Norah,  shiver- 
ing a  little  from  the  cold  air 
of  the  corridors,  and  warming 
her  hands  at  the  hissing  logs, 
"  or  shall  we  wait  and  surprise 
him  in  the  morning  ?  " 

Miss  Amelia,  who  bustled 
about  for  the  joy  of  shifting 
things  a  moment  from  their 
places  and  restoring  them 
again,  looked  at  her,  with  two 
deep  puzzled  lines  between  her 
eyebrows,  the  analytic  glance 
of  the  dull  of  hearing,  or  it 
might  be  in  bewilderment  at 
a  scheme  that  was  drifting 
beyond  her  comprehension. 

"  I  knew  that  something  was 
going  to  happen  that  would 
spoil  her  visit,"  she  exclaimed 
despairingly,  with  that  incon- 
sequence which  betrays  the 
deaf's  endeavour  to  conceal 
their  disability.  "Something 
always  does  happen  when  I 
try  to  plan  anything  that's 
the  least  bit  out  of  the  ordin- 
ary ;  I  someway  don't  get 
such  amusement  out  of  it  as 
Andrew." 

"It's  an  awful  warning, 
Auntie,"  Norah  said,  with  a 


quizzing  glance  at  the  eager, 
flushed,  and  troubled  face. 
"  It's  an  awful  warning  that 
you  shouldn't  try  to  be  ridicu- 
lous ;  Andy's  the  only  member 
of  the  household  who  can  carry 
off  his  little  jokes  successfully. 
You  would  have  a  dramatic 
entrance,  and  keep  poor  Andy 
in  the  dark  till  the  gorgeous 
vision  of  the  girl  from  Nowhere 
broke  upon  his  startled  gaze  at 
the  dinner-table." 

Miss  Amelia  flushed  more 
red  than  ever,  if  that  were 
possible ;  and  laughed  self-con- 
sciously in  a  kind  of  twitter. 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  Norah  ?" 
she  inquired,  like  one  that 
wished  a  reassurance. 

"  I've  told  you,  Aunt ;  she's 
lovely !  I'd  be  content  to  sit 
for  hours  and  simply  look  at 
her." 

"  I  never  felt  like  that  about 
any  woman ;  I  think  it's  quite 
unusual." 

"Oh,  no,  it's  not,  though 
men  will  tell  you  so ;  I  always 
take  delight  in  a  handsome 
woman." 

"  You  can  well  afford,  my 
dear,"  said  Miss  Amelia  gener- 
ously, and  Norah  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  that  she  liked 
the  compliment.  "Ah,  but 
Grace,  Auntie!"  She  lifted 
rapturous  eyes  to  the  cornice 
of  the  sitting-room,  suggesting 
some  incredibly  celestial  alti- 
tude of  beauty,  and  with  a 
flicker  of  the  hands  expressed 
her  inability  to  describe  the 
wonder  of  the  thing.  "Even 
at  the  pensionnat  she  was  free 
to  help  herself  to — and  lose — 
our  very  best  hosiery,  and 
Mademoiselle  let  her  breakfast 
in  bed  if  she  took  the  fancy. 
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How  the  German  girls  adored 
her!  And  now  she's  lovelier 
than  ever!  When  I  met  her 
at  Christmas  I  realised  that  at 
Brussels  her  beauty  had  been 
just — just  hastily  sketched  in. 
It's  now  completed  ;  I  said, 
t  You'll  come  right  away  back 
with  me  to  Schawfield,  Grace, 
that  I  can  get  a  whole  week 
looking  at  you  ! ' ' 

"  I  hope  she  isn't  spoiled." 

"H'm,"  said  Norah  dubious- 
ly. "  You  know  you  can't  have 
everything." 

"But  she  can,  I  suppose,  if 
she's  so  very  rich,"  said  Miss 
Amelia  misapprehending.  "It's 
really  hardly  safe  for  her 
to  travel  alone  about  the 
country." 

"There's  not  much  fear  of 
any  one  kidnapping  Grace  and 
holding  her  to  ransom." 

"  I  had  so  looked  forward  to 
surprising  Andrew,  and  now 
my  little  plot  is  spoiled ! " 

"  It  needn't  be,  dear  Auntie  : 
Grace  may  be  depended  to 
make  a  dramatic  entrance 
any  time." 

"  If  you  understood  your 
cousin  as  I  do  —  you  maybe 
will  when  you're  my  age  — 
you  would  see  that  just  to — to 
spring  her  upon  him  is  the  way 
to  secure  his  interest,"  said  Miss 
Amelia,  with  a  ludicrous  move- 
ment to  suggest  the  spring. 

Norah  laughed.  "Youwicked, 
sly  old  aunt ! "  she  exclaimed, 
pointing  a  denunciatory  finger. 

"  Have  you  ever  thought, 
dear,  that  he  may  marry 
again  ?  "  asked  Miss  Amelia  in 
a  whisper. 

"  So  that's  the  purpose  of 
your  scheme!"  said  Norah. 

"You   would    never    notice, 


you're  much  too  young ;  and 
besides,  you're  so  taken  up 
with  Mr  Maurice.  But  I've 
been  observing  Andrew  now 
for  months,  and  he's  showing 
a  great  deal  of  sensibility.  A 
great  deal !  I  feel  sure  there's 
something  going  to  happen.  I 
feel  it :  I  can't  exactly  tell  you 
how.  Don't  ask  me.  It's  but 
natural  he  should  think  of 
marrying  again ;  he  was  so 
happy  with  poor  Jean.  He 
goes  to  church,  and  he  looks 
about  him ;  he's  never  off  that 
horse  unless  he's  curling.  He's 
always  here  now  when  he 
knows  we're  to  have  visitors. 
I  thought  a  while  ago  he  was 
struck  with  Mabel  Brooks. 
Have  you  noticed  that  at 
nearly  every  house  he  has 
called  at  lately  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  pretty  daughter?" 

"  What  a  suspicious  aunt ! " 
cried  Norah  gaily.  "  And 
Grace  is  to  be  flashed  on  him 
without  a  single  word  of 
warning !  Well,  I  may  tell 
you  this  —  she  knows  a  sur- 
prising lot  about  his  character, 
and  she's  ready  to  be  fascin- 
ated." 

"Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Miss 
Amelia  complacently  ;  "  it  isn't 
her  I'm  thinking  of.  Andrew 
may  be  odd,  but  with  women 
he  has  always  a  fascination. 
I  never  could  understand  it. 
It's — it's  in  the  family, — among 
the  men,  I  mean.  What  I'm 
not  so  sure  of  is  if  your  friend 
is  likely  to  attract  him.  You 
never  can  tell  with  Andy." 

"  Indeed  you  never  can  !  " 
said  Norah.  "  Hu-s-sh  !  here 
he  comes." 

Sir  Andrew  came  slowly 
down  the  stair  with  his  mood 
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of  gay  expectancy  completely 
dissipated.  The  only  sort  of 
fun  he  had  little  taste  for  was 
the  kind  that  made  another 
look  ridiculous ;  and  he  real- 
ised that  the  lady  must  in 
the  circumstances  experience  a 
mauvais  quart  d'heure.  That 
she  would  at  once  identify 
him  he  was  certain,  and  she 
would  reasonably  feel  that  he 
had  taken  her  at  a  mean  ad- 
vantage. Had  he  not  been 
confident  when  he  let  her  make 
himself  the  subject  of  her  con- 
versation that  he  should  never 
meet  her  again  he  would  not 
have  indulged  a  spirit  of  fun 
that  now  seemed  cruel,  and 
sadly  wanting  anything  like 
dignity.  He  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  heard 
the  laugh  of  Norah,  and  the 
imminent  exposure  terrified 
him.  At  the  foot  of  the  stair 
he  paused  a  second,  half  in- 
clined to  fly  from  the  ordeal ; 
but  he  was  a  little  too  late. 
His  aunt  and  cousin  hearing 
him  come,  emerged  from  the 
sitting-room,  and  a  moment 
after  he  was  conscious  of  a 
thankful  feeling  of  relief  when 
he  found  a  dinner  set  for  three. 
What  had  come  over  his  mys- 
terious fare  ? 

"  Dear  me,  we're  very  grand 
to-night !  "  said  Aunt  Amelia, 
looking  with  some  surprise  at 
his  costume.  It  was  rarely  he 
conceded  so  much  as  a  dinner- 
jacket  to  their  private  meals. 
Even  Norah  looked  at  him 
with  curiosity.  Herself  the 
evening  lights  invariably  made 
wonderfully  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Lovely  at  any  time,  her  loveli- 
ness, that  seemed  sometimes 
wild  and  hoydenish  out-of- 


doors  —  perhaps  at  times  a 
little  too  robust, — was  added 
to  enormously  by  the  simplest 
arts  of  her  looking-glass ;  her 
hair,  arranged  with  artful  art- 
fulness, of  itself  appeared  to 
give  her  a  fresh  identity;  re- 
finement, elegance,  and  poise 
were  in  the  shoulders  and  the 
tilt  of  the  head.  Aunt  Amelia 
plagiarised  her  taste  in  fabrics, 
colours,  and  the  cut  of  things ; 
but  the  right  effect  so  seldom 
waits  on  the  best  intentions  of 
our  Aunt  Amelias ! 

"You  haven't  gone  through 
the  ice,  have  you  ? "  she  in- 
quired. 

"No,"  said  Sir  Andrew, 
"  that  was  only  the  luncheon," 
and  glad  of  his  respite  he 
gleefully  told  of  the  lost  pots. 

They  gave  no  hint  of  the 
visitor  ;  manifestly  his  first 
suspicions  were  correct,  and 
they  had  plotted  some  surprise. 
Well,  they  would  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  one  respect ;  the 
surprise  was  coming,  though 
with  a  different  complexion 
from  what  they  had  antici- 
pated. Doubtless  the  lady  had 
been  tired  and  had  gone  to 
bed ;  when  it  was  plain  that 
for  a  little  at  least  he  was  to 
be  kept  in  the  dark  about  her 
presence,  he  played  up  to  the 
situation  and  asked  no  ques- 
tions. His  aunt  betrayed  an 
uneasy  feeling  of  conspiracy; 
she  chirruped  with  even  more 
inconsequence  than  usual,  or 
sat  with  long  intervals  of  un- 
accustomed silence.  Norah, 
too,  had  a  sparkle  in  the  eye 
that  might  have  roused  sus- 
picion under  any  circumstances; 
the  plot,  he  felt  sure,  was  hers. 

"  A  glorious  day  !  "  he  told 
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them.     "Ice  perfect,  Paterson 
was  in  splendid  form." 

"And  yourself  ?  "  ask  ISTorah. 

"Oh,  middling,  middling!" 
said  Sir  Andrew,  "  not  so  well, 
but  that  I  once  came  in  for  his 
frankest  criticism — he  said  I 
was  an  idiot !  " 

"Tchk!  tchk!"  said  Aunt 
Amelia,  shocked,  "  if  you  will 
mix  up  with  vulgar  people !  " 

He  laughed.  "  Vulgar  !  Dear 
aunt,  there's  nothing  vulgar 
about  Paterson  —  a  delightful 
man,  who  is  good  enough  to 
overlook  my  disadvantages  in 
social  intercourse  as  a  landlord, 
and  is  even  capable  of  most 
gentlemanly  consideration.  He 
leaves  the  best  pools  for  us, 
keeps  off  the  river  when  the 
fish  turn  red,  and  more  than 
once  you've  had  to  thank  him 
for  a  replenished  larder." 

"  With  Mr  Beswick's  pheas- 
ants," remarked  Norah. 

"  Mr  Beswick  understands ; 
I  have  made  that  right  with 
him.  I  learned  more  wood- 
craft as  a  lad  from  Paterson 
than  from  all  the  gamekeepers. 
Our  poacher's  a  survival  of  the 
antique  world,  and  a  sports- 
man ;  I  never  grudge  him  a 
dinner  from  the  river  or  the 
wood ;  it's  all  he  mulcts  me  in. 
And  he's  a  pretty  curler." 

"  But  he  needn't  be  imperti- 
nent," said  Miss  Amelia.  "  You 
make  far  too  free  with  him  and 
his  class." 

"  It  wasn't  a  bit  impertinent ; 
the  shot  he  criticised  was  stupid. 
I  admire  his  frankness.  The 
truth  is  always  wholesome;  I 
agree  to-night  with  Emerson ; 
—  you  remember,  N"orah,  the 
man  who  omitted  all  common- 
place and  compliment  in  his 


conversation  spoke  to  the  con- 
science of  every  person  he  en- 
countered and  that  with  great 
insight  and  beauty?  He  was 
mad,  it  is  true,  or  at  any  rate 
they  thought  him  so,  but  to 
stand  in  true  relations  with 
men  in  an  age  of  polite  dis- 
simulation is  worth  a  fit  of 
lunacy.  You  always  prefer 
to  know  the  truth,  don't  you, 
Norah?"  He  looked  at  her 
quizzingly. 

"Indeed,  and  I  do  nothing 
of  the  kind ! "  she  answered 
promptly.  "There's  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  what  we 
call  politeness,  even  when  it's 
dissimulation.  The  truths  that 
hurt  are  the  truths  we  know 
ourselves  already." 

"It's  a  point  we  must  dis- 
cuss on  the  return  of  Reginald," 
said  the  baronet  agreeably. 
"A  poet  could  illuminate  the 
subject.  I  had  the  most  in- 
teresting exposition  of  the  thing 
to-night,  when  I  met  a  lady 
who  talked  to  me  about  myself 
with  the  frankness  of  a  child. 
A  most  exhilarating  experi- 
ence ! " 

"It  must  have  been  if  she 
told  you  all,"  said  Norah,  won- 
dering. "Could  she  possibly 
be  more  frank  than  I?" 

"She  was,"  replied  Sir 
Andrew  cheerfully.  "In  you, 
even  at  your  most  outspoken 
moments,  there  is  some  reserve 
— I've  lately  noticed  it," — here 
Norah  flushed  uneasily.  "My 
latest  friend  was  as  frank  as 
Paterson,  quite  artless :  down- 
right, literal,  explicit.  She 
spoke  to  me  of  myself  as  if  I 
were  —  as  if  I  were  a  post- 
boy." 

"You    meet    such    dreadful 
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people,"  said  Miss  Amelia 
helplessly. 

"Was  she  a  lady?"  asked 
his  oousin. 

He  reflected  for  a  moment, 
staring  at  the  table  -  cloth. 
"  Upon  my  word,"  said  he,  "  I 
never  thought  of  that.  In 
any  case  I  couldn't  have 
told,  for  it  was  in  the  dark, 
and  I  couldn't  see  her  jewel- 
lery," and  Miss  Amelia  stared 
with  open  mouth  at  his  crit- 
erion of  judgment. 

But  Norah,  who  knew  him 
better,  smiled.  "Do  we  know 
the  daring  creature?"  she  in- 
quired. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  her,  and 
chuckled  slyly,  then  looked 
around  the  room  inquiringly. 
"  You  ought  to,"  he  answered. 
"  It  was  your  visitor ;  I  drove 
her  from  Dun  try  ne." 


"  What  is  he  saying,  Norah?" 
asked  Miss  Amelia  anxiously. 
"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  mumble." 

"  You  drove  our  visitor  here?" 
said  Norah  with  uplifted  eye- 
brows. 

"I  had  the  honour,"  said  Sir 
Andrew.  "  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  And  she  discussed  yourself 
with  you !  What  charming 
equanimity ! " 

"It's  only  fair  to  add  that 
she  was  quite  unconscious  who 
I  was,"  said  the  baronet;  "I 
fear  I  owe  her  a  most  abject 
apology.  Where  is  she  ?  Who 
is  she?" 

"  I  fancy  she's  having  supper 
with  the  housekeeper,"  said 
Norah  quietly.  "  Aunty,  your 
marvellous  nephew's  dinner- 
jacket  wasn't  meant  for  us; 
he  expected  to  be  dining  with 
Miss  Skene's  companion." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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NEARLY  six  years  have  now 
elapsed  since,  at  the  bidding 
of  Lord  Esher's  Committee  of 
Three,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  principal  heads  of 
branches  in  the  War  Office 
were  dismissed  from  their  posts 
to  make  way  for  an  Army 
Council,  the  military  members 
of  which  were  chosen  out  from 
amongst  their  fellows  chiefly 
on  the  grounds  of  their  being 
understood  to  be  uncontamin- 
ated  by  previous  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  system  which 
had  been  so  ruthlessly  swept 
away. 

The  organisation  which  was 
then  torn  up  by  the  roots  had 
been  adjudged  to  have  broken 
down  in  its  conduct  of  a  great 
war — of  a  war  for  which,  mainly 
owing  to  the  blighting  control 
exercised  by  the  Treasury,  no 
adequate  preparation  had  been 
made  at  the  time  when  hostili- 
ties were  becoming  inevitable. 
The  nation  which  had  clam- 
oured for  a  development  of 
its  fighting  resources  at  a 
juncture  when  military  events 
in  South  Africa  were  casting 
a  shadow  over  the  land,  had 
learnt  with  some  concern  that 
a  military  policy  aiming  in 
that  direction  is  not  unlikely 
to  swell  the  Army  Estimates. 
A  Royal  Commission,  invested 
with  plenary  powers  and  sit- 
ting solemnly  in  judgment,  had 
disclosed  certain  grave  imper- 
fections in  the  administration 
of  His  Majesty's  forces  by  the 
controlling  authorities  at  Head- 
quarters. Glib  -  tongued  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  of 


the  day  had  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  endeavours  to 
make  merry  over  the  War 
Minister's  efforts  to  give  the 
country  what  in  its  hour  of 
tribulation  it  had  insistently 
asked  for.  So  that,  when  Mr 
Chamberlain's  bold  plunge  into 
the  waters  of  fiscal  reform 
brought  about  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  Cabinet,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  oppor- 
tunity should  be  seized  to 
transfer  the  portfolio  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War 
into  other  hands,  nor  was  it 
surprising  that  the  new  head 
of  a  great  office  which  was  in 
a  measure  in  disgrace  should 
have  commenced  his  reign  by 
effecting  a  drastic  revolution 
in  its  organisation. 

Whatever  can  be  said 
against  the  Army  Council 
system  as  a  method  of  govern- 
ing the  national  military 
forces,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  some  of  the  radical 
changes  introduced  into  the 
War  Office  on  the  advice  of 
the  Esher  Committee,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  setting 
up  of  that  Council,  were 
changes  for  the  better.  Long 
before  the  South  African  War, 
educated  soldiers  had  begun  to 
realise  that  the  creation  of  a 
General  Staff,  designed  more  or 
less  on  the  ordinary  Continental 
model,  had  become  an  urgent 
necessity,  and  were  already 
deploring  the  tendency  of  the 
staff  of  the  day  to  devote  so 
much  attention  to  petty  ques- 
tions of  administrative  detail 
that  its  functions  in  connection 
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with  the  preparing  of  the 
troops  for  armed  conflict  had 
almost  fallen  into  abeyance. 
It  had  transpired  from  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Elgin 
Commission,  that  the  objects 
for  which  an  Intelligence  De- 
partment exists  had  been  but 
imperfectly  appreciated  in  the 
highest  places  at  the  War 
Office  at  the  stage  when  the 
nation's  highly  strained  rela- 
tions with  the  Boer  republics 
were  nearing  the  breaking 
point,  and  that,  when  a  conflict 
had  become  unavoidable,  no 
organisation  had  been  available 
in  Pall  Mall  capable  of  using 
to  good  purpose  the  very  valu- 
able information  which  the 
Intelligence  Department  had 
managed  to  collect.  It  was 
said,  and  it  was  said  truly, 
that  the  central  administration 
of  the  military  forces  of  the 
Crown  was  fashioned  as  though 
the  Army  was  intended  for 
peace  instead  of  being  intended 
for  war.  So  that  the  creation 
of  the  General  Staff  by  Mr 
Arnold  Forster,  which  followed 
in  due  course  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Army  Council 
system,  although  it  did  not 
of  necessity  form  part  of  that 
system,  in  many  respects  con- 
stituted a  step  of  far  greater 
importance,  in  furtherance  of 
military  efficiency,  than  the 
substitution  of  a  board  consist- 
ing partly  of  soldiers  and  partly 
of  civilians  for  the  organisation 
under  which  the  military  side 
of  the  War  Office  looked  up  to 
an  acknowledged  soldier-chief, 
subordinate  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  enun- 
ciation of  sound  doctrines  by 


the  War  Office  Reconstitution 
Committee  as  to  the  need  for 
instituting  a  General  Staff,  by 
no  means  represented  a  new 
departure  on  the  part  of  a 
consultative  body  appointed  to 
make  recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  the  amelioration  of  the 
military  machine.  Some  fif- 
teen years  earlier,  the  Harting- 
ton  Commission  had  pronounced 
itself  decisively  in  favour  of  the 
creation  of  a  post  analogous 
in  many  respects  to  that  of 
a  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
having  a  department  under 
him  to  deal  especially  with 
operations  problems.  It  is, 
moreover,  interesting  to  note 
the  fact  that  the  Commission 
was  unanimous  on  this  point, 
with  the  single  exception  of 
Sir  H.  Campbell  -  Bannerman, 
and  to  recall  the  singular  ex- 
pression of  views  to  which  that 
statesman  (who  later  on  was 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Army)  gave  vent  in  his  minute 
of  dissent. 

"It  is  true,"  he  wrote,  "that  in 
Continental  countries  there  exists 
such  a  department  as  is  here  de- 
scribed. But  those  countries  differ 
fundamentally  from  Great  Britain  in 
the  constitution  of  their  army  and 
of  its  government,  as  well  as  in  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  maintained. 
They  are  constantly,  and  necessarily, 
concerned  in  watching  the  military 
conditions  of  their  neighbours,  in 
detecting  points  of  weakness  and  of 
strength,  and  in  planning  possible 
operations  in  possible  wars  against 
them.  But  in  this  country  there  is 
in  truth  no  reason  for  '  general  mili- 
tary policy'  in  the  larger  and  more 
ambitious  sense  of  the  term." 

That  a  War  Office,  deliber- 
ately placed  for  a  period  under 
the  control  of  a  man  of  affairs 
holding  opinions  so  amazing, 
should  have  in  some  respects 
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failed  a  few  years  later  in  the 
prosecution  of  military  opera- 
tions on  a  vast  scale  and 
under  conditions  of  abnormal 
difficulty,  is  not  perhaps  much 
to  be  wondered  at.  The 
Hartington  Commission  had 
furthermore  anticipated  the 
Esher  Committee  in  another 
of  its  pronouncements.  For  the 
Commission  had  declared  that 
a  system  of  decentralised  re- 
sponsibility was  incompatible 
with  the  continuance  of  the 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief ; 
and  the  writer,  who  was  at 
that  time  employed  in  the  War 
Office  as  a  junior  officer,  has 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  .con- 
sternation aroused  within  its 
portals  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Commission's  Report. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  General 
Staff  that  the  revolution  in  the 
details  of  War  Office  organisa- 
tion, which  synchronised  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Army 
Council  system,  marked  a  step 
in  advance.  The  entrusting  of 
the  actual  supply  of  everything 
which  an  army  requires,  other 
than  personnel,  alike  in  peace 
and  in  war,  whether  it  be 
remounts  or  transport  or  food- 
stuffs or  war  material,  to  one 
single  department — that  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Quarter- 
master-General— was  an  ad- 
mirable provision.  It  has 
worked  extremely  well  in  peace 
time,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  anticipate  that  it  will  mate- 
rially facilitate  the  labours  of 
the  administrative  services  in 
the  field  when  next  our  troops 
embark  upon  active  operations. 
It  is  true  that  in  their  desire 
to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line 
between  what  they  considered 


to  be  preparation  for  war 
and  what  they  regarded  as 
"administration,"  the  Esher 
Committee  made  themselves 
responsible  for  certain  anom- 
alies—  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  placing  of  the  question  of 
peace  organisation  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  department  instead 
of  in  those  of  the  General 
Staff.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
the  allocation  of  duties  within 
the  imposing  structure  in 
Whitehall  at  the  present  time 
is  not  ill  conceived,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  improvement 
over  that  which  held  good  at 
the  beginning  of  1904.  It  is 
important  that  this  should  be 
realised,  because  it  is  the  case 
that  many  of  the  achievements 
of  the  War  Office  during  the 
past  six  years,  such  as  they 
are,  can  be  traced  rather  to 
the  fact  that  the  functions  of 
its  varied  subdivisions  have 
been  well  thought  out,  than 
to  the  fact  that  its  government 
is  vested  in  a  Council. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  new  machinery  worked 
smoothly  from  the  start,  nor 
must  it  be  assumed  that  fric- 
tion does  not  even  now  from 
time  to  time  develop  itself  at 
the  bearings.  The  instituting 
of  the  General  Staff,  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  on  a  firm 
basis  three  years  ago  is  to  be 
attributed  rather  to  the  deter- 
mination of  Mr  Arnold  Forster 
to  carry  out  a  most  necessary 
reform  and  to  the  tact  of  his 
successor  in  cajoling  the  dis- 
inclined, than  to  special  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  military 
members  of  the  Army  Council, 
past  or  present,  was  seriously 
retarded  by  prejudice  within 
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the    War    Office    itself.      Nor 
did  the  efforts  of  the  General 
Staff    department     at    Head- 
quarters to  promote  the  effici- 
ency of   the  defence  forces  of 
the  country  invariably  receive 
enthusiastic     support    in    the 
early  days  from  those  highly 
placed   in   other   departments. 
It  has,  moreover,  proved  to  be 
the  case  that,  while  the  hard 
and  fast  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween  the   functions   assigned 
to  various  branches  offers  the 
advantage   of   fixing  responsi- 
bility,  it    tends    to    swell    the 
volume  of  correspondence  and 
it    delays    decisions    in    cases 
where  a   number   of  branches 
happen  to  be  involved.     Pro- 
crastination is  engendered  by 
the    atmosphere    of    the   War 
Office  as  surely  as   discussion 
of    turf    topics    is    engendered 
by     the     atmosphere      of      a 
barber's  shop,  and  the  frame- 
work    now     existing,     admir- 
able as  it  may  be  in  theory, 
has  made  that  atmosphere  less 
invigorating   than   ever.      The 
Esher  Committee  made  a  caus- 
tic reference  to  the  amount  of 
minute  -  writing    prevailing   in 
the     institution     which     they 
undertook  to  reconstitute  ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  re- 
alised   that,    the    further    de- 
centralisation  is   carried   in  a 
department    administering    an 
organism    so    complex   as   the 
Army,  the  greater  proportions 
will  minute-writing   inevitably 
assume,  because  a  large  num- 
ber  of   branches   and   of    sub- 
divisions  will   be    impelled   to 
express  their  views.     The  very 
fact    of    a    considerable    num- 
ber   of    subdivisions    being    as 
a    general    rule    concerned    in 
the  questions  that  come  up  for 


settlement,  creates  a  situation 
which  must  give  rise  to  volum- 
inous correspondence,  and  which 
causes  delay  in  arriving  at  a 
conclusion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  War  Office  correspond- 
ence has  always  possessed  an 
individuality  which  is  all  its 
own.  A  discussion,  initiated 
on  some  point  pregnant  with 
possibilities  for  the  good  of  the 
service,  becomes  diverted  into 
channels  occupied  by  other 
matters  not  germane  to  the 
issue  —  to  the  amusement  of 
those  who  are  not  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  question  under 
dispute,  and  to  the  dismay  of 
those  who  are.  There  is  at 
times  an  eccentricity  in  the 
course  taken  by  the  minutes 
which  augment  the  bulk  of  a 
War  Office  "file"  which  is 
absolutely  bewildering  :  they 
display  an  inconsequence  not 
unworthy  of  Mrs  Mckleby  in 
her  most  expansive  mood,  and 
the  far-reaching  system  of  dis- 
tributing responsibility  which 
came  into  force  when  the  Army 
Council  was  set  up  on  high  has 
not  tended  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  occasions  when  this 
peculiarity  is  afforded  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  itself. 

The  plight  of  a  Committee 
or  Commission  appointed  to 
reorganise  the  War  Office, 
which,  by  its  terms  of  refer- 
ence, had  been  debarred  from 
employing  those  felicitous 
phrases  "co-ordination,"  "de- 
centralisation," and  "  fixing 
responsibility,"  in  its  report, 
would  be  a  sorry  one.  The 
judicious  use  of  those  expres- 
sions conveys  in  subtle  fashion 
the  impression  of  forces  which 
will  convert  the  most  complex 
of  departmental  systems  into  an 
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administrative  Utopia.  Their 
application  in  the  proper  place 
will  serve  to  deck  the  most 
fatuous  proposal  with  a  halo 
of  intelligence.  The  Esher 
Committee  made  the  deter- 
mination and  distribution  of 
responsibility  the  main  plank 
of  their  platform;  and  in  the 
War  Office  system  introduced 
in  accordance  with  their  de- 
sign, there  ought  seldom  to  be 
much  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  official  who  is  accountable 
for  any  particular  act,  or  in 
detecting  the  individual  who 
has  been  guilty  of  some  repre- 
hensible omission,  if  the  follow- 
ing principle,  as  enunciated  by 
the  Committee,  be  adhered  to 
in  the  spirit: — 

"It  is  essential  to  prevent  the 
members  of  Council  from  becoming 
immersed  in  detailed  administration. 
They  cannot  be  experts  in  the  entire 
work  of  their  branches,  and  they 
should  superintend  rather  than  ad- 
minister. The  main  administrative 
work  of  the  military  branches  will 
therefore  be  carried  out  by  directors 
acting  under  the  members  of  Council, 
who  must  be  entrusted  with  large 
powers.  Broadly  speaking,  questions 
of  policy  will  be  decided  by  the 
Council  or  the  individual  member 
concerned,  while  administration  de- 
volves upon  directors." 

Here  we  at  least  have  de- 
centralisation, provided  always 
that  the  member  of  Council 
not  merely  belongs  to  that 
large  body  of  persons  placed 
in  authority  who  preach  de- 
centralisation, but,  further,  be- 
longs to  that  small  body  of 
persons  placed  in  authority 
who  actually  put  decentralisa- 
tion in  practice. 

Even  when  the  above-quoted 
passage  was  being  drafted  a 
difficulty  may  possibly  have 
suggested  itself  to  its  authors. 


When  is  a  question  of  policy 
to  be  decided  by  the  Council, 
and  when  is  it  to  be  decided  by 
"the   individual   member   con- 
cerned "  ?       Important      ques- 
tions of   policy,   as  a  rule,   no 
doubt  concern  more  than  one 
member.       Still,    a    case    will 
often  arise  where  a  matter  of 
vital  moment  only  comes  with- 
in the  scope  of  a  single  depart- 
ment.     If    the   head   of    that 
department  decides  it  without 
reference  to  his  colleagues,  he 
may  be  committing  the  Council 
to  the  taking  of  an  important 
step  without  their  knowledge ; 
for     the     country     holds     the 
Council    accountable,    and   not 
its   individual    members.     But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  refers 
the  case  to  his  colleagues,  he  is 
divesting  himself   of   responsi- 
bility in  reference  to  a  question 
which    only   directly   concerns 
his  own  department.     It  must 
be  remembered  that   responsi- 
bility  for    the   working    of    a 
department  carries  with  it,  or 
ought  to  carry  with  it,  liberty 
of   action  in  all  matters  with 
which  that   department  is  by 
itself  competent  to  deal.     But, 
at  all  events   during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  Army  Coun- 
cil's existence,  it  never  seemed 
to  be  clearly  established   how 
far  a  member  of  Council  was 
master  in  his  own  house,  nor 
to  be  satisfactorily  determined 
on  what   oecasions  and  under 
what       circumstances       other 
members  of  the  Council  were 
justified  in  calling  his  domestic 
actions  in  question. 

Still,  in  estimating  the 
merits  of  a  system,  it  is  per- 
haps better  to  judge  by  the 
results  which  it  has  achieved 
than  to  pry  too  closely  into 
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the  details  of  its  working.  The 
Army  Council  has  not  yet 
undergone  the  ordeal  of  the 
prosecution  of  any  operations 
of  war  worthy  of  the  name — 
this  point  will  be  referred  to 
again  later;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  during  five  years 
of  peace  the  War  Office  has 
under  its  governance  accom- 
plished some  notable  improve- 
ments in  the  organisation  of 
the  defence  forces.  The  re- 
sults are  in  some  cases  ap- 
parent to  the  public  at  large; 
in  other  cases  the  results  are 
apparent  only  to  the  military 
expert.  Last  autumn  the 
people  of  the  country  were 
afforded  a  gratifying  spectacle 
of  the  high  state  of  effici- 
ency enjoyed  by  its  regular 
forces  in  peace  time,  for  the 
manoeuvres  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  training  season  of 
1909  reflected  credit  on  all 
concerned  in  them,  from  the 
rank  and  file  to  the  Directing 
Staff.  But  the  nation  in 
general  only  realises  very  im- 
perfectly what  a  sham  the 
regular  army  was  even  a  very 
few  years  ago,  and  it  is  only 
partially  aware  of  the  marked 
success  which  has  attended  the 
labours  of  the  Army  Council 
since  its  inception  to  make 
that  regular  army  a  reality. 
It  is  true  that  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  expeditionary 
force  contemplated  at  the  time 
could  have  been  mobilised  five 
years  ago,  had  such  a  step 
become  necessary;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  artillery, 
the  transport,  and  certain  other 
departmental  services  which 
are  indispensable  in  the  field, 
could  not  then  have  been 
brought  up  to  their  war  foot- 


ing, and  that  under  the 
arrangements  since  instituted 
this  reproach  will  soon  have 
been  removed.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  Army  Council 
in  the  direction  of  providing 
the  personnel  necessary  to 
bring  the  standing  forces  up 
to  their  fighting  establishment 
are  none  the  less  meritorious 
if  they  do  not  happen  to  be 
obvious  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  The  Council  has  been 
blamed  in  some  quarters  for 
carrying  out  the  disbandment 
of  certain  battalions ;  but  the 
responsibility  for  that  measure 
of  retrenchment  rested  with 
the  Government,  and  even  if 
it  had  rested  with  the  Council, 
the  success  of  the  efforts  made 
by  that  body  in  connection 
with  the  mobilisation  of  the 
artillery  and  the  departmental 
services  should  go  far  to  con- 
done the  offence.  Its  military 
members,  who  of  course  retain 
their  appointments  if  there 
happens  to  be  a  change  of 
Government,  have  been  sharply 
taken  to  task  for  so  readily 
swallowing,  in  rapid  succession, 
one  after  the  other,  the  two 
mutually  antagonistic  pro- 
grammes of  Mr  Arnold  Forster 
and  of  Mr  Haldane;  but  an 
aptitude  for  accommodating 
himself  to  circumstances  is 
perhaps  not  the  least  valuable, 
and  is  certainly  not  the  most 
uncommon,  amongst  the  quali- 
fications of  the  administrator 
of  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  Council,  and 
more  especially  its  military 
members,  are  not  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  tact  or 
consideration  with  which  the 
regimental  officer  has  been 
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handled  under  their  auspices. 
When  the  War  Office  was 
being  reconstituted,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  British  sol- 
diers foretold  that  whatever 
advantage  the  new  system 
might  lay  claim  to,  it  assur- 
edly would  not  produce  a  con- 
tented Army.  That  prophecy 
has  been  only  too  speedily 
fulfilled.  We  have  arrived  at 
a  condition  of  affairs  where 
competition  for  entrance  into 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  has 
come  to  an  end,  the  reason 
being  that  the  Service  has 
lost  the  popularity  as  a  pro- 
fession which  it  enjoyed  when 
a  Commander-in- Chief  reigned 
in  Pall  Mall.  There  would, 
however,  be  the  more  reason 
for  attributing  this  unfortun- 
ate state  of  things  to  the 
demerits  of  the  Army  Council 
system,  as  a  system,  if  the 
military  personnel  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  War  Office 
was  not  somewhat  deficient  in 
officers  of  experience,  qualified 
by  training  and  by  associations 
to  represent  the  views  of  the 
commissioned  ranks  in  general. 
But  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  relations  between 
Whitehall  and  regimental 
officers  as  a  body  is  proved 
by  the  irresistible  logic  of 
facts.  Still,  if  the  Army 
Council  has  failed  to  come  up 
to  expectations  in  many  re- 
spects, it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  something  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  a  system 
under  which  the  Territorial 
Forces  have  come  into  being. 


It  has,  in  fact,  proved  itself  to 
be  a  system  capable  of  produc- 
ing beneficent  results  in  certain 
directions — in  peace  time. 

But  the  fighting  forces  which 
are  governed  and  administered 
by  the  Army  Council  exist,  after 
all,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecut- 
ing operations  of  war  when  the 
occasion  arises,  and  the  Council 
continues  to  govern  and  to  ad- 
minister those  forces  when  a 
conflict  becomes  imminent  and 
after  hostilities  have  actually 
broken  out.  How  will  this 
new-fangled  system  work  in  the 
case  of  a  national  emergency, 
and  does  it  represent  an  or- 
ganisation calculated  to  ensure 
that  promptitude  of  action  and 
that  decision  of  purpose  which 
are  so  essential  if  triumph  is 
to  be  achieved  in  war?  The 
soldier  has  no  faith  in  the  plan 
of  vesting  in  a  committee  the 
executive  power  of  conducting 
a  campaign.  History  is  rich 
in  incidents  which  make  mani- 
fest the  paralysing  influence 
exerted  by  councils  of  war  upon 
operations  in  the  field.  Nor 
does  it  by  any  means  follow 
that,  because  a  distribution  of 
responsibility  amongst  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  has  provided 
a  fairly  effective  organisation 
under  circumstances  when  rapid 
decisions  are  not  imperative,  it 
will  stand  the  test  of  dealing 
with  situations  which  call  for 
immediate  action.  Since  1904 
there  has  been,  as  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  only  one  occa- 
sion when  the  War  Office  has 
had  to  deal  with  a  crisis.1  It 


1  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Strategical  Section  of  the  General  Staff  at  Head- 
quarters from  1904  to  1907,  and  from  the  nature  of  his  duties  he  was  peculiarly 
well  placed  for  watching  the  procedure  in  the  War  Office  when  any  question  of 
war,  or  of  prospects  of  war,  arose. 
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was  not  a  very  serious  crisis, 
nor  were  the  military  problems 
which  it  gave  rise  to  of  a 
complex  kind;  but  the  most 
uncompromising  advocate  of 
the  Army  Council  system, 
had  he  seen  it  at  work  at 
that  time,  would  have  ad- 
mitted that  it  did  not  come 
unscathed  through  the  mild 
ordeal  of  the  set  of  events 
generally  spoken  of  as  the 
Tabah  incident. 

Early  in  1906  some  stir  was 
caused  in  official  circles  at 
Cairo  and  within  the  precincts 
of  our  Foreign  Office  in  Down- 
ing Street,  by  the  discovery 
that  a  small  Turkish  force  had 
occupied  a  locality  of  no  strat- 
egical or  other  importance  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
a  few  miles  within  what  we 
held  to  be  Egyptian  territory. 
Nor  did  the  Sublime  Porte 
manifest  any  inclination  to 
withdraw  the  detachment  from 
the  point  in  dispute,  when 
invited  to  do  so.  In  the  form 
of  that  most  effective  of  de- 
fensive frontiers,  a  belt  of 
almost  waterless  wilderness, 
nature  has  set  up  a  sure  bul- 
wark guarding  Egypt  against 
overland  attack  from  the  east ; 
and  during  the  period  of  tension 
between  our  Government  and 
that  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
to  which  the  incident  gave 
rise,  the  Nile  Delta  would  have 
run  little  risk  of  a  hostile  in- 
cursion across  the  Sinai  Pen- 
insula even  had  the  Turks  been 
minded  to  embark  on  such  an 
enterprise.  The  sudden  display 
of  activity  by  the  Suzerain 
Power  in  the  vicinity  of  the, 
at  that  time,  ill-defined  frontier 
of  the  Khedive's  dominions, 
came,  however,  at  a  decidedly 


inopportune  moment  from  our 
point  of  view. 

Shortly  before,  the  British 
garrison  of  Egypt  had  been 
materially  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  unjustifiably  reduced. 
Although  the  reduction  was 
actually  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Army  Council,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  it  rested  with 
the  Government  and  with  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence, 
which  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  consulted  before  a 
step  of  such  a  nature  and  of 
such  obvious  importance  would 
be  taken.  Whether  the  know- 
ledge that  the  police  force — 
for  that  is  what  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Egypt  practi- 
cally amounts  to — had  been 
diminished  was,  or  was  not, 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  unrest  which  became  ap- 
parent among  the  people  of  the 
Delta,  the  fact  remains  that 
unrest  developed  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  the  early  part  of 
1906,  and  that  it  showed  un- 
mistakably symptoms  of  com- 
ing to  a  head  when  intelligence 
of  the  trouble  on  the  frontier 
spread  abroad  in  the  bazaars. 
One  of  those  situations  arose, 
in  fact,  where  only  a  spark 
is  needed  to  set  on  foot  a 
conflagration.  Although  the 
British  garrison  was  insufficient 
numerically,  and  although  it 
lacked  that  contingent  of 
mobile  artillery  and  of  horse 
which  becomes  such  an  im- 
portant feature  when  troops 
are  called  upon  to  overawe  an 
Oriental  mob,  it  was  not  so 
weak  that  it  might  not  eventu- 
ally have  proved  equal  to  cop- 
ing with  such  breaches  of  the 
peace  as  were  likely  to  occur 
among  the  centres  of  popula- 
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tion  of  the  Nile  Delta.  But  in 
the  peculiar  position  in  which 
this  country  stands  in  relation 
to  Egypt,  it  was  imperative 
that  no  serious  outbreak  should 
occur.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  nipping  a  revolt  in  the  bud, 
or  of  putting  down  disorder 
which  had  actually  occurred, — 
it  was  a  case  of  ensuring  that 
no  disturbance  should  take 
place.  The  situation  was  one 
where  prevention  was  called 
for  rather  than  cure,  because 
riot  and  bloodshed  in  Cairo 
or  in  Alexandria  might  have 
furnished  an  excuse  for  other 
Powers  to  raise  diplomatic 
difficulties,  even  supposing  that 
no  foreign  subject  had  suffered 
injury  in  the  broil ;  and  to  any 
one  conversant  with  the  situa- 
tion, and  acquainted  with 
Eastern  peoples,  it  was  obvious 
that  Lord  Cromer's  request  for 
the  immediate  despatch  of  suit- 
able reinforcements  was  one  to 
be  complied  with  without  a 
moment's  delay. 

Popular  forms  of  government 
possess  many  virtues,  but  when 
a  crisis  happens  to  occur  invit- 
ing immediate  action,  they  are 
seldom  seen  quite  at  their  best. 
Nor  can  a  body  of  civilians  be 
expected  to  appreciate  certain 
factors  entering  into  the  prob- 
lem of  moving  troops,  of  which 
even  a  good  many  soldiers  are 
not  fully  cognisant.  When  cir- 
cumstances arise  which  point 
to  the  possible  need  of  military 
operations,  the  Government  nat- 
urally keeps  the  War  Office  in- 
formed of  the  course  of  events. 
The  War  Office  was  fully  alive 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt 
in  the  spring  of  1906,  and  what- 
ever anxiety  prevailed  in  the 
VOL.  CLXXXVII. — NO.  MCXXXIII. 


Foreign  Office  at  the  time  was 
to  some  extent  reflected  in  Pall 
Mall.  So  much  was  this  the 
case,  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that,  had  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  then  been  at 
the  head  of  the  military  de- 
partments of  the  War  Office, 
so  high  an  authority  would 
not  have  made  it  his  busi- 
ness, whether  he  was  invited 
to  do  so  or  not,  to  make 
the  Government  aware  that 
the  whole  question  of  getting 
reinforcements  to  Alexandria 
in  a  hurry  hinged  on  the  mili- 
tary authorities  at  Head- 
quarters getting  definite  in- 
structions, enabling  them  to 
call  upon  the  Admiralty  to 
provide  transports.  Shipping 
can  neither  be  hired  nor 
especially  fitted  up  for  troop- 
carrying  purposes  without  the 
expenditure  of  money,  and  the 
Naval  Transport  Department 
cannot  be  expected  to  commit 
themselves  to  disbursements 
for  such  a  purpose  without  the 
requisite  authority  from  the 
War  Office. 

But  the  need  of  a  military 
head  was  not  made  apparent 
at  this  time  only  in  the  matter 
of  instructing  the  Government 
with  reference  to  such  points 
as  this.  Even  when  the  War 
Office  was  empowered  to  set  to 
work,  that  distribution  of  re- 
sponsibility which  is  the  basis 
of  the  Army  Council  system 
appreciably  retarded  definite 
action,  although  the  emergency 
was  not  one  which  in  reality 
presented  any  difficulty  what- 
ever. It  was  merely  a  question 
of  transferring  to  Alexandria 
as  speedily  as  possible  two  or 
three  battalions  from  Malta, 
2D 
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and  a  cavalry  regiment  and  a 
battery  of  horse  artillery  from 
home.     Moreover,  inasmuch  as 
the   mounted  troops  from  the 
United   Kingdom  were   bound 
to  take  time  in  any  case,  the 
shipment     of     infantry     from 
Malta    to    the     danger    point 
became  especially  urgent,  and 
happened  to  be,  as  a  transport 
operation,     peculiarly     simple. 
A    Commander-in-Chief,    forti- 
fied with  authority   from   the 
Government,       would        have 
straightway       assembled      his 
heads  of  departments  (or  their 
representatives,  if  he  could  not 
have   got   hold  of   the  heads), 
and  in  a  few  minutes  an  officer 
of  the  Quartermaster-General's 
Staff  would  have  walked  across 
from   Pall  Mall   to   Whitehall 
with  a  paper  showing  exactly 
what    troops    had    got    to   be 
moved    and   from    where,    and 
formally   requesting   that    the 
needful  vessels  should  be  taken 
up  forthwith.    The  delay  which 
actually   occurred   within    the 
War  Office  itself — it  was  not  a 
delay  of  weeks,  of  course,  but 
it  was   more  than  a  delay  of 
hours — was  certainly  not   the 
fault  of  individuals,  for  every- 
body was  doing  his  best,  even 
if   nothing   happened :   it   was 
the  fault  of   the   system,   and 
was   due  in   the   main  to  the 
lack  of  a  military  head  of  some 
sort.     It  is   true  that   at  this 
date    the   Army   Council    had 
only  been  in  existence  for  two 
years,  and  that   the  organisa- 
tion had  not  perhaps  got  fully 
into  working  order ;  but,  on  the 
other     hand,    the     emergency 
which   had   to   be    dealt   with 
was   not   one   calling   for   ela- 
borate military  measures,  nor 
one     involving     any    problem 


that    justified    prolonged    dis- 
cussion. 

It  will  probably  be  held  in 
certain  quarters  that  the  writer 
is  committing  an  indiscretion 
in  referring  to  what  occurred 
within  the  War  Office  on  this 
particular  occasion.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  in  the 
first  place,  that  no  actual  harm 
was  done  by  such  avoidable 
delay  as  attended  the  getting 
the  reinforcements  afloat ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  the 
second  place,  that  delay  of  this 
same  kind  might  on  another 
occasion  and  under  more 
critical  circumstances  gravely 
imperil  the  safety  of  the  State. 
As  it  turned  out,  no  serious 
outbreak  occurred  in  Egypt. 
The  spectacle  of  the  infantry 
arriving  from  Malta  had  a 
most  soothing  effect,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  cavalry  and 
the  artillery  at  a  later  date 
completed  what  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcements  first  on  the 
spot  had  so  well  begun.  The 
troops,  in  fact,  reached  their 
destination  in  time,  and  that 
was  all  that  was  wanted ;  but 
had  it  been  otherwise,  had  the 
smouldering  embers  of  dis- 
affection burst  out  into  flame 
during  that  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  date  of 
reinforcements  being  cabled  for 
and  the  date  of  their  landing 
in  the  country,  the  Public 
assuredly  would  have  assumed 
an  inquisitive  mood.  There 
might  have  been  a  Royal  Com- 
mission of  investigation — there 
generally  is.  It  would  have 
been  ascertained  that,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  the  Army 
Council  machinery  had  not 
proved  an  easy  one  to  set  in 
motion,  and  it  would  have  be- 
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come  apparent  that  something 
else  besides  co-ordination  and 
decentralisation  and  the  fixing 
of  responsibility  may  prove 
necessary  in  times  of  emerg- 
ency to  get  things  done. 

Reference  has  been  made 
above  to  a  Commander  -  in- 
Chief.  But,  as  an  alternative, 
it  might  be  possible  to  so  far 
enlarge  the  responsibilities  of 
the  First  Military  Member  of 
the  Army  Council,  and  by 
doing  this  to  so  far  raise  his 
position  as  compared  to  that 
of  his  colleagues,  as  to  give 
him  a  pre-eminence  less  only 
than  that  enjoyed  by  an  actual 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief,  as  the 
powers  of  the  high  office  were 
understood  when  it  was  filled 
by  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord 
Roberts.  At  the  time  when 
the  Esher  Committee  were 
formulating  their  plans  for  the 
distribution  of  duties  under  the 
members  of  the  Army  Coun- 
cil, hopes  were  expressed  by 
many  of  the  subordinate  officers 
then  serving  in  the  War  Office 
that  mobilisation,  peace  organ- 
isation, and  the  movement  of 
troops  would  be  placed  under 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 
That  this  arrangement  was 
not  carried  into  effect  can 
probably  be  attributed  to  the 
fear  that  such  a  distribution 
of  duties  would  have  involved 
the  General  Staff  in  a  certain 
amount  of  administrative  work 
of  a  detailed  character  in  time 
of  peace,  and  that  this  would 
have  meant  a  contravention  of 
one  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Committee  laid  especial 
stress.  The  plan  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  open  to 
objections :  it  would  have  sad- 
dled the  Chief  of  the  General 


Staff  with  a  heavy  load  of 
responsibilities,  and  would  have 
made  his  department  at  Head- 
quarters a  very  large  one  in- 
deed ;  but  it  would  have  made 
the  First  Military  Member  un- 
questionably primus  inter  pares 
on  the  military  side  of  the 
War  Office,  and  it  would  have 
placed  him  in  a  position  to 
act  at  moments  when  action, 
and  not  discussion,  is  called 
for.  Had  such  an  organisa- 
tion existed  at  the  time  of 
the  Tabah  incident,  the  whole 
question  of  the  despatch  of 
the  urgently  required  rein- 
forcements would  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  one  de- 
partment ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  hitch  would  have 
occurred. 

Certain  important  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the 
organisation  of  the  nation's 
military  forces  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Army  Council 
since  its  inception;  and,  even 
if  the  system  has  not  on  all 
occasions  worked  within  the 
War  Office  as  smoothly  as 
might  be  wished,  and  if,  under 
it,  a  new  Army  problem  has 
arisen  in  the  shape  of  a  short- 
age of  candidates  for  com- 
missions, the  arrangement  has 
perhaps  upon  the  whole  turned 
out  to  be  a  fairly  satisfactory 
one  in  times  of  peace.  But 
the  Army  Council  system  is 
not  one  which  even  in  theory 
is  well  adapted  for  carrying  on 
a  war ;  nor  would  its  warmest 
admirers,  if  aware  of  the  facts, 
be  prepared  to  affirm  that  on 
the  one  occasion  when  it  has 
been  face  to  face  with  an 
emergency  it  proved  itself  an 
unqualified  success. 

CHAS.  E.  CALL  WELL. 
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ON    THE    PAVEMENT    WITH    THE    UNEMPLOYED. 


BY   "OLD   CHUM. 


LONDON,  February  1910. 


IT  is  not  until  a  man  has 
slunk  down  the  streets  of  this 
great  city,  with  the  eyes  of 
every  policeman  on  point  ap- 
praising him  for  comparison 
with  the  criminal  photograph 
album,  that  he  is  able  to  realise 
the  hopelessness  of  the  honest 
unemployed.  There  is  only  one 
way  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  in  this  fear- 
ful problem  of  unemployment 
in  our  cities.  The  man  who 
would  learn  must  go  amongst 
the  submerged  50,000  as  one 
of  themselves.  If  he  trusts  to 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  the 
reports  of  charitable  organisa- 
tions, or  statements  by  clergy 
and  parish  workers,  he  will 
only  arrive  at  the  existing 
picture  in  outline. 

The  unemployed  in  London 
are  of  four  classes :  genuine 
workers  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment because  of  depression,  or 
man-reducing  improvements,  in 
their  particular  trade;  unem- 
ployed who  have  not  sufficient 
education  to  follow  a  trade,  and 
who  depend  upon  the  casual 
labour  market  ;  unemployed 
who  prefer  eking  out  a  pave- 
ment living  by  doing  stray  and 
odd  jobs  to  facing  the  routine 
hours  of  regular  work  ;  and  the 
unemployed  who  are  unem- 
ployable. Beyond  this  division 
any  classification  of  the  want 
in  a  great  city  becomes  impos- 
sible. The  first  class  men- 
tioned will  not  own  to  their 


poverty  even  though  starva- 
tion be  emaciating  wife  and 
children.  In  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve their  self-respect  the  men 
will  tramp  hundreds  of  miles 
per  month  seeking  employment, 
and  will  sustain  life  on  a  few 
slices  of  bread  per  day.  The 
casual  labourer  is  the  class 
that  one  hears  most  about, 
because,  owing  to  natural  as 
well  as  mechanical  causes,  it 
is  more  rapidly  increasing. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not 
obscure.  For  the  sake  of  do- 
mestic economy  the  labouring 
classes  send  their  children  out 
to  work  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment that  the  State  will  allow. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  em- 
ployers enough  in  London  seek- 
ing to  enlist  immature  labour 
on  account  of  its  cheapness. 
As  soon  as  this  labour  matures, 
however,  they  turn  it  adrift  to 
replace  it  with  child  labour. 
Thus  year  by  year  the  semi- 
educated  and  tradeless  worker 
is  thrown  upon  a  market  of 
only  a  limited  demand.  While 
the  scope  of  the  market  in- 
creases but  slowly,  the  number 
of  casual  labourers  increases  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  male 
population  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  next  class — the 
unemployed  who  prefer  eking 
out  a  pavement  livelihood  to 
accepting  settled  employment 
— are  the  hardest  to  analyse. 
They  are  a  product  of  our 
modern  civilisation,  with  its 
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attendant  concentration  in  the 
towns.  In  part  they  are  the 
produce  of  the  preceding  class, 
while,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
money  -  making  channels  of 
modern  sport  are  also  respon- 
sible for  their  existence.  Crime 
likewise  has  brought  its  in- 
fluence to  swell  their  ranks. 
They  are,  of  course,  the  class 
which  deserves  nothing  of  the 
country  beyond  measures  de- 
signed for  their  reformation. 
The  last  class  —  the  unem- 
ployable —  are  composed  of 
such  as,  through  sickness  or 
mental  or  physical  disability, 
are  unable  to  earn  a  living. 
How  far  the  community  should 
be  held  responsible  for  their 
maintenance  is  a  matter  that 
will  have  to  be  settled  in 
the  near  future  by  national 
legislation.  As  all  three  of  the 
preceding  classes  contribute  to 
the  last  class  far  more  directly 
than  does  any  other  portion  of 
society,  it  is  obvious  that  some 
form  of  legislation  must  be  de- 
vised to  increase  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  thus  save  the 
middle  classes  from  the  devas- 
tating wall  of  poor  rates  that 
is  building  up  against  them. 
Employment  must  be  found, 
since  the  only  rational  alterna- 
tive would  seem  to  be  the 
lethal  chamber. 

It  was  in  this  mind  that  I 
put  my  pride  in  my  pocket  and 
plunged  headlong  into  the 
seething  masses  of  North-East 
London.  A  week's  growth  of 
beard,  the  attention  of  a  skilled 
hairdresser,  and  15s.  expended 
in  a  slop  shop,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  turn  an  ordinary 
clubman  into  "  a  ship's  steward 
on  the  beach."  The  beauty  of 


a  ship's  steward  lies  in  the  fact 
that  his  origin  may  be  any- 
thing from  Peer  to  Platelayer. 
It  was  a  cold,  miserable 
winter  morning.  The  pave- 
ment squelched  underfoot,  and 
a  fog-mist  slowly  wetted  me  to 
the  skin.  I  had  read  in  the 
paper  that  there  was  as  much 
unemployment  in  Hackney  as 
in  any  other  part  of  London. 
So  to  Hackney  I  determined  to 
go.  It  not  being  necessary 
that  I  should  play  the  part 
entirely,  and  walk  the  whole 
distance  from  my  residence  to 
the  Stoke  Newington  High 
Street,  I  took  the  underground 
train  to  Islington.  It  was  in 
the  train  that  I  first  became 
conscious  of  the  great  gulf 
between  the  classes. 

Simulating  a  bearing  in 
keeping  with  my  miserable 
disguise,  I  found  that  my 
appearance  produced  no  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  on  the 
faces  of  my  fellow  -  passen- 
gers, and  in  several  cases  I 
read  annoyance  in  the  fact 
that  this  cosmopolitan  mode 
of  travelling  necessitated  their 
sitting  beside  one  so  shabbily 
attired.  Though  on  my  part 
it  was  but  an  experiment, 
yet  something  of  the  hope- 
lessness that  fills  the  heart 
of  the  man  that  has  fallen 
seemed  to  possess  me  early 
in  my  quest.  My  experi- 
ence in  the  train  had  made 
me  so  self-conscious  that  I 
positively  winced  when  in 
front  of  the  Angel,  Islington, 
I  came  under  the  cold  scrutiny 
of  the  massive  policeman  on 
point.  Even  when  I  had 
passed  him  I  felt  that  he 
was  following  me  with  his 
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eyes.  Stopping  at  the  next 
corner,  I  addressed  two  men 
who  seemed  to  be  of  a  similar 
type  to  myself. 

"Any  chance  of  getting  a 
job?" 

Both  men  looked  me  up  and 
down,  and  expectorated  be- 
fore making  answer.  It  was 
evident  that  my  speech  be- 
trayed me. 

"What  sort  of  a  job  are 
you  looking  for?" 

"Most  anything,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"Well,  you'll  find  it's  just 
nix  here,"  added  one  of  the 
corner-stones. 

Then  as  I  turned  away  I 
heard  the  other  mutter  to 
his  friend,  "Blooming  toff  on 
his  uppers." 

There   was    something    des- 
perately    depressing     in     the 
solitude   of   a   busy   thorough- 
fare, even  though  I  was  only 
masquerading    as    a    waif    in 
London.      Although   I   had   a 
map    of    the    district    in    my 
pocket,   it    was    quite    useless 
to   me.      Whoever   has    heard 
of  a  day-labourer   finding   his 
way  by  reading  a  map  ?      In 
ordinary  times  I  should  have 
asked  a  policeman.     But  now 
I   disliked   to   face   them.      A 
drayman     was     bringing     his 
pair  up  to  a  water-trough  in 
a   side   street.      I   asked    him 
the  way  to  Stoke  Newington. 
He   looked   me  up  and  down, 
and   then    gave    me   the  first 
compassion    that    I    had    re- 
ceived  that    morning.      "Fol- 
low     the      tram      lines      till 
they     stop,     and      then      ask 
again,   old  chum."     As  I  was 
to   learn   later   on,    there    was 
a   wealth    of    feeling   in    that 


"old  chum."  It  meant  that 
that  carman  had  read  my 
troubles,  and  was  giving  me 
all  the  sympathy  he  could 
afford.  I  tramped  wearily 
away,  and,  wet  and  miser- 
able, arrived  at  my  destin- 
ation. 

There  was  no  question  about 
the  unemployment  in  Hackney. 
The  first  street  that  I  entered 
was  lined  with  miserables  like 
unto  myself.     I  dived  into  side 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  Dalton 
Lane.    In  front  of  every  public- 
house  was  a  small  knot  of  poor 
devils    waiting    there    in    the 
hope  that  some  acquaintance, 
in  better  luck  than  themselves, 
would    invite    them    to    that 
penny    drink    of    thin    swipes 
which   would   entitle   them   to 
a  broken  biscuit  from  the  bar 
counter.       In     one     street     I 
counted      thirty  -  seven      men 
standing     outside      the      four 
public  -  houses.       Not    one    of 
these    men    was    smoking.      I 
believe  that  not  one  of   them 
had    a    single    penny    in    his 
pocket,     otherwise     I     should 
have  seen  a  pipe  or  cigarette 
amongst  them.     I  was  so  im- 
pressed by  this  that  I  turned 
into    a    dingy    tobacco  -  sweet 
shop.      A    dishevelled    Jewess 
served    me    with    six    penny- 
worth of  her   cheapest   cigar- 
ettes.     For    this    silver    mite 
she     gave      me      thirty  -  five. 
And  then   her  womanly  com- 
passion,   moved    by    my   woe- 
begone  appearance,   prompted 
her  to  say,  "  Perhaps  you  would 
like  a  light?"     She  tossed  me 
a   halfpenny   box   of   matches. 
Those    cigarettes,    and    others 
like    them    that    I    purchased 
later,   proved    my    best    intro- 
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ductioii  -  cards.  I  wandered 
down  to  one  of  the  groups 
already  mentioned,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  two 
youths  of  about  twenty  who 
were  tidily  but  shabbily  dressed, 
and  a  hungry  -  looking  man 
whom  I  took  to  be  some  kind 
of  mechanic.  Taking  out  three 
or  four  loose  cigarettes  from 
my  pocket,  I  offered  one  to 
the  better  dressed  of  the 
youths.  "What?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Had  a  bit  of  luck 
this  morning,  old  man?  But 
I  don't  like  to  take  it,  as  I 
can't  give  you  nothing  in  re- 
turn." By  this  double  nega- 
tive he  meant  to  imply  that 
he  was  absolutely  on  the  rocks 
himself,  and  did  not  wish  to 
rob  a  fellow  -  sufferer  of  any 
piece  of  luck  upon  which  he 
might  have  chanced.  I  as- 
sured them  that  I  had  had  a 
job  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
all  three  took  the  cigarettes 
with  eagerness.  Having  thus 
cemented  this  pavement  ac- 
quaintance, I  asked  tentatively 
what  the  chances  were  of  get- 
ting any  work.  The  mechanic 
bluntly  suggested  that  I  must 
be  a  "cuckoo,"  which  I  under- 
stood from  the  context  to 
mean  a  stranger,  if  I  ex- 
pected to  find  work  in  Hackney 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  He 
himself  had  been  round  to  no 
less  than  nine  engineering 
firms  that  morning  before 
eight  o'clock,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  temporary  job  as  a 
fitter.  He  was  a  plumber  by 
trade.  The  other  two  had 
just  tramped  back  from  Mil- 
wall  Docks,  where  they  had 
tried  to  find  something,  from 
wharf  hand  to  stowaway,  in 


the  shipping  line.  I  then  un- 
burdened into  their  sympa- 
thetic ears  the  imaginary 
story  of  my  own  woes,  and 
asked  them  what  one  could 
do  for  a  bare  living.  The 
better  dressed  of  the  young 
men  said  that,  for  his  part, 
he  got  one  meal  a  day  at  his 
home.  The  other  youth  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  always 
a  few  pence  to  be  earned  each 
night  outside  the  public-houses 
by  minding  the  children  while 
their  parents  were  in  the  bar. 
The  plumber's  story  was  pa- 
thetic. He  had  a  wife  with 
a  small  baby  at  home,  and  he 
had  only  been  able  to  find  two 
days'  work  in  the  last  three 
weeks.  At  last  he  had  been 
forced  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  parish,  with 
the  result  that  he  had  received 
a  tenpenny  ticket  which  he 
could  realise  either  in  a  stip- 
ulated butcher's,  baker's,  or 
grocer's  shop.  For  him,  with 
his  small  child  at  home,  there 
was  only  one  course.  He 
had  to  buy  a  tin  of  preserved 
milk  at  the  grocer's,  and 
supplement  it  with  coal  and 
firing.  If  the  grocer,  in  his 
magnanimity,  had  not  sold  him 
half  a  loaf  of  bread  for  the 
odd  halfpence,  father  and 
mother  would  have  benefited 
nothing  by  the  charity. 
Through  a  curious  want  of 
appreciation,  these  charity  tick- 
ets can  only  realise  at  one  of 
the  three  establishments  men- 
tioned. 

It  would  be  tedious  if  I 
were  to  recapitulate  the  scores 
of  squalid  and  miserable  his- 
tories that  I  heard  that  day. 
It  must  be  remembered  that 
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these  men,  when  in  conversation 
with  their  equals,  do  not  wear 
their  hard  -  luck  stories  upon 
their  sleeves.  They  were  none 
of  them  professional  beggars. 
You  do  not  find  the  profes- 
sional beggar  in  the  East 
End.  Some,  of  course,  be- 
longed to  the  class  that  prefer 
to  live  in  this  environment ; 
but  the  majority  of  my  curb- 
stone acquaintances  were  hon- 
est Englishmen  crushed  out  of 
work  by  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  and  they 
were  as  self-respecting  as  their 
unhappy  circumstances  would 
permit.  My  next  effort  was 
to  secure  work  myself.  On 
this  particular  day  I  was  too 
late  for  the  Labour  Exchanges, 
nor  was  I  encouraged  to  look 
for  them,  since  the  comment 
that  I  heard  upon  them  was 
most  despondent  in  its  char- 
acter. But  of  this  later. 

Still  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dalton  Lane,  I  presently  found 
myself  by  a  small  timber-yard. 
A  short,  stout,  and  rather 
bucolic  person  was  examining 
a  seedy  -  looking  beam  that 
appeared  to  have  done  good 
service  in  the  past. 

"  Morning,  governor,"  I  said  ; 
"got  a  job  for  a  man  who  is 
willing  to  work  ?  "  He  looked 
up  at  me  quickly.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  he  was  an  em- 
ployer of  labour,  and  a  very 
shrewd  and  hard  employer  of 
labour. 

"What  can  you  do?"  he  said 
curtly. 

"  I  am  an  educated  man  out 
of  a  job  ;  I'll  do  anything." 

"What's  yer  trade,  —  what 
can  you  do  ?  "  he  asked,  eyeing 
me  forbiddingly. 


"  I've  been  a  soldier,  and  I 
can't  get  a  job.  I'll  do  any- 
thing." 

"Been  out  of  a  job  long? 
Your  clothes  is  good  enough." 

"  I  only  bought  them  on 
Saturday  when  I  landed  at 
Southampton.  I've  just  lost 
my  job  in  South  Africa  owing 
to  the  Government  giving  back 
the  country  to  the  Boers." 

"  So  you  fought  in  the  war, 
did  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  for  two  years." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  vindic- 
tive tone  in  his  voice,  "helped 
to  ruin  your  country,  did  you  ? 
I  know  your  kind.  Shoot  'em 
all  down  and  we'll  get  their 
jobs.  You  deserve  to  starve." 
Then  his  tone  softened.  "Well, 
look  'ere,"  he  added,  "you  'ave 
the  look  of  a  strong  'ealthy 
fellow.  I  got  some  gravel  that 
I  want  shifting  down  this  yard. 
You  can  come  and  have  a  look 
at  it  if  you  like." 

I  followed  him  meekly  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  enclosure, 
where  there  was  a  large  heap 
of  sand.  It  might  have  been 
two  or  three  cartloads,  —  at 
least,  my  unaccustomed  eye 
estimated  it  as  such. 

"  There,"  said  my  bucolic 
friend,  "you  shift  that  sand 
and  wheel  it  into  that  pit  there, 
and  I'll  give  you  eighteen- 
pence." 

I  looked  at  the  heap  and 
then  at  my  friend.  "  Mister,"  I 
said,  "  that's  more  than  half-a- 
day's  job ;  I'll  come  and  begin 
it  to-morrow  morning." 

"You're  the  fourth  man  as 
has  said  that  this  morning,  yet 
you  all  said  that  you  were 
starving,"  he  said  viciously. 

"Bight  you   are,  governor," 
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I  answered,  "yet  there  are 
many  of  us  who  would  starve 
rather  than  be  sweated  into 
doing  a  day  and  a  half's  job  for 
eighteenpenoe." 

It  is  a  crying  shame  that 
there  are  thousands  of  em- 
ployers of  this  kidney  in  Lon- 
don. It  seems,  however,  to  be 
a  law  of  nature  that  the  strong 
should  prey  upon  the  weak. 
As  I  have  already  suggested,  it 
is  this  type  of  employer  who,  by 
the  employment  of  immature 
labour,  creates  the  class  of 
workmen  who  are  the  first  hit 
by  depression  in  trade.  For 
the  most  part,  I  believe  these 
sweaters  to  be  foreigners,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  there 
must  be  many  Englishmen 
equally  culpable. 

After  I  had  had  a  fivepenny 
meal  in  a  small  eating-house, 
I  made  another  tour  of  the 
public-houses,  which,  towards 
evening,  become  the  lodestone 
of  the  unemployed.  If  I  had 
not  stood  upon  that  damp 
pavement  and  seen  the  com- 
petition amongst  grown,  and 
often  respectably  dressed, 
men  to  hold  babies  and  mind 
children  while  the  mothers  or 
guardians  were  inside  the 
public-houses,  I  would  not  have 
believed  that  poverty  could 
so  have  reduced  English  man- 
hood. I  asked  a  grey-headed 
carman,  who  was  minding  a 
baby  in  arms,  how  he  managed 
to  live.  After  we  had  frater- 
nised a  little,  he  told  me  that 
he  and  his  wife,  by  sleeping 
in  the  passage  outside  their 
one  room,  were  able  to 
let  their  bed  sometimes  for 
threepence,  and  if  they  should 
get  two  to  sleep  in  it,  for  five- 


pence  a  night.  His  wife  was 
able  to  make  a  few  pence  by 
replenishing  his  barrow  for  a 
coster,  while  he  himself  gener- 
ally managed  to  pick  up  two- 
pence halfpenny  to  threepence 
by  minding  children  for  their 
mothers  outside  this  particular 
house.  Can  a  more  miserable 
state  of  society  be  imagined  ? 
I  asked  him  if  heVas  generally 
sure  of  letting  the  bed.  His 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative, 
the  reason  being  that  he  lived 
in  one  of  the  criminal  quar- 
ters, and  that  the  thieves,  or 
"  crooks "  as  he  called  them, 
preferred  going  to  private 
houses  rather  than  to  the  public 
doss-houses.  I  then  began  to 
consider  my  own  sleeping  ar- 
rangements, and  I  asked  my 
friend  for  advice. 

"  It's  no  good  your  coming 
to  us,  chum,"  he  answered,  "as 
the  missus  told  me  we  were 
full  up  again  to-night.  But  it 
all  depends  what  your  style  is. 
I  wouldn't  advise  nobody  as 
could  raise  fivepence  for  a 
Rowton  House  to  sleep  in  these 
parts.  Most  people  up  here 
is  crooks."  And  he  made  a 
gesture  from  which  I  concluded 
that  seafaring  men  were  not 
altogether  safe  unless  they 
knew  their  way  about  in  the 
East  end  of  London. 

So  I  made  my  way  down  to 
Pentonville,  determined  to  seek 
a  lodging  in  the  Rowton  House 
at  King's  Cross.  Being  pretty 
well  wet  through  and  thor- 
oughly leg -weary,  I  took  the 
train  to  the  Caledonian  Road. 

It  was  with  rather  mixed 
feelings  that  I  approached  the 
well-lit  edifice  that  is  the 
people's  hotel  in  this  part  of 
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London.  There  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  entrance,  as  quite  a 
stream  of  visitors  were  pass- 
ing up  the  steps.  I  filed  in, 
and  in  due  course  oame  to  the 
bureau.  Here  a  smart  and 
most  matter-of-fact  official,  who 
from  his  appearance  I  judged 
to  have  once  been  an  Army 
Service  Corps  clerk,  asked  me 
whether  I  would  have  a  bed 
for  sevenpence  or  a  shilling. 
The  refinement  upon  which  I 
had  been  nurtured  prompted 
me  to  take  the  shilling  cubicle. 
"  Name  ?  "  said  the  clerk.  I 
gave  my  pseudonym.  "Will 
you  have  key?"  I  nodded. 
"  One  shilling  deposit."  With 
that  I  was  handed  a  paper 
ticket  and  the  key,  and  passed 
through  the  turnstile.  Never 
having  before  experienced  a 
hotel  door  with  a  turnstile 
registering  the  number  of  en- 
tries, I  felt  something  like  a 
ticketed  criminal.  I  was  wet, 
miserable,  and  tired,  so  I  passed 
into  the  common  feeding-room. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  places  of  rendez- 
vous in  the  whole  world.  It  is 
well  lighted,  and  the  tables 
and  forms  were  set  out  much 
in  the  manner  of  a  school 
class-room.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  is  a  window-bar  opening 
into  the  kitchen.  Behind  this 
bar,  three  or  four  maids  in 
caps  and  white  aprons  are 
busy  serving  such  meals  as  the 
visitors  demand.  A  little  re- 
moved from  the  window -bar, 
and  standing  in  the  common- 
room  itself,  is  a  large  coke-fed 
stove.  Its  real  purpose  is  to 
permit  those  visitors  who  can- 
not afford  to  purchase  a  cooked 
meal  to  prepare  any  food  they 


may  have  brought  themselves. 
It  also,  on  a  wet  day  like  the 
one  in  my  experience,  is  a 
grateful  friend  to  the  street  wan- 
derer who  arrives  wet  to  the 
skin.  The  prices  at  the  win- 
dow-bar astonished  me.  For 
threepence  you  could  secure 
a  supper  consisting  of  a  jorum 
of  cocoa,  a  rasher  of  bacon 
or  a  bloater,  and  a  piece  of 
bread.  But  what  interested  me 
most  were  the  clients  gathered 
together  in  the  eating-room. 
By  far  the  larger  number  were 
dressed,  and  comported  them- 
selves as  men  who  should  have 
had  respectable  homes  of  their 
own.  The  other  portion,  and 
for  the  most  part  those  cooking 
round  the  coke  fire,  were  the 
men  one  sees  at  the  street-cor- 
ners in  the  West  End  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night — 
paper-sellers,  crossing-sweepers, 
scientific  beggars.  In  the  re- 
creation -  room  adjacent,  the 
class  was  almost  entirely 
superior.  I  noticed  one  man 
in  clerical  attire.  Nearly  every 
one  was  wearing  a  passably 
clean  collar.  Here  men 
were  writing  letters,  playing 
draughts  and  backgammon, 
reading  the  daily  papers,  and 
generally  comporting  them- 
selves as  the  members  of  a 
club.  I  picked  up  an  acquaint- 
ance—  a  man  who  had  just 
thrown  down  a  newspaper.  I 
discovered  that  he  was  an 
Australian,  now  resident  in 
Sheffield.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary to  come  to  London  two  or 
three  times  a-year  for  a  week 
on  business.  He  took  a  cubicle 
at  Kowton  House  at  a  contract 
rate  of  five  shillings  per  week, 
paid  a  small  sum  for  clean 
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sheets,  a  penny  for  a  cake  of 
soap,  and  was  as  comfortable 
as  if  he  lived  in  a  hotel  of  the 
class  that  he  could  afford  to 
patronise.  He  did  not  take 
his  meals  in  the  Rowton 
House,  as  the  environment  of 
that  common  eating-room  was 
the  least  attractive  feature  in 
the  whole  establishment. 

When    I,    myself,    went    to 
bed  I  found  that  my  own  ex- 
perience bore  out  all  that  my 
Australian  friend  had  said.     If 
one  could   forget   the  bureau- 
cratic bearing  of  the  officials  in 
the  Rowton  Houses  there  could 
be     nothing     disagreeable     in 
taking     advantage      of     their 
higher     rate      accommodation. 
You  receive  a  comfortable  little 
cubicle  with  a  gas-jet,  a  chest 
of  drawers  with  a  looking-glass, 
a   wash  -  stand    and    towel,    a 
spring -bed  and  blankets.     In 
short,  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided  for   one    shilling    is    as 
good   as,    and    in    many   cases 
better    than,    the    accommoda- 
tion    available     in      ordinary 
South  African  hotels  or  Indian 
dak     bungalows.       The     only 
drawback  is,    as   I   have   said 
before,  the  bureaucratic  atmo- 
sphere pervading  it  all,  —  the 
iron   sliding  -  gate    that   closes 
behind  you  as  you  pass  up  the 
stairs  to  bed,   the  printed  list 
of  rules  that  hangs  upon  your 
door,  and  the  bell  that  warns 
you  to  be  out  of  your  room  at 
a  given  hour  in  the  morning. 

Having  slept  as  well  and 
comfortably  as  if  I  had  been 
in  my  own  home,  I  rose  early 
in  order  to  be  amongst  the 
first  arrivals  at  the  Labour 
Exchange.  The  Exchange  at 
which  I  had  determined  to  try 


my  luck  had  been  opened  for 
some  days,  therefore  there  was 
nothing    of    that     exuberance 
of  novelty  that  had  attracted 
so  many  on  the  opening  day. 
I   was    not    the    first ;    and   I 
joined  a  queue  of  shabby  and 
hopeless-looking  labourers  that 
was  being  marshalled  by  two 
young  and   over-officious   con- 
stables.   I  had  a  three-quarter 
of  an  hour's  wait   outside  the 
dismal    green    shutters    before 
the   section    of    the    queue   to 
which     I     belonged    was     ad- 
mitted.    The  man  I  stood  next 
to  was   a   day-labourer.      He 
asked   me   if   I   had    heard   of 
anybody  who  had  got  employ- 
ment   from    a    bureau.       The 
question  was  taken  up  by  the 
next  in  the  turn,  who  said  that 
he   had   heard   tell    that    they 
wanted  twenty  men  in  Wales, 
and  that  was  why  he  had  come 
to-day  to  make  inquiries.      A 
man  who  was  on  the  pavement, 
and   had   nothing   to   do  with 
our   queue,   having    overheard 
the  question,  remarked,  "  Don't 
let  them  kid  you  that  they  are 
going  to  give  you   any  work. 
All    they    want    is    to    count 
the     number     of     unemployed 
to   make  a   Parliamentary  re- 
turn."    My  labourer,  who  had 
a    worse   tale   to   unfold    than 
any  I  had   heard  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  said  that  he  simply 
came  as  a   last  chance  before 
the     workhouse.        He     added 
mournfully,     as     we     shuffled 
into     the     Exchange,      "  Onct 
you  sets  foot  in  the  workhus 
you're   finished."      Inside    the 
Exchange     we     were     passed 
before  a   spruce  little  bureau- 
crat    behind     a     pigeon  -  hole 
grating.      He   was    much   the 
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same  class  of  man  as  the 
official  in  the  receipt  of 
custom  at  Rowton  House. 
His  business  began  and  ended 
in  that  of  a  registering  agent. 
I  left  the  bureau,  knowing 
that  I  was  no  nearer  employ- 
ment than  if  I  had  not  been 
there  at  all,  and  holding  in 
my  hand  a  card  by  which 
I  was  to  inform  the  office  of 
any  change  of  address. 

Being  an  educated  man,  I 
knew  what  most  of  my  dis- 
consolate associates  could  not 
realise,  that  a  Labour  Ex- 
change was  not  a  machine 
to  supply  Government  labour 
for  the  man  who  claimed  a 
right  to  work,  but  only  an  or- 
ganisation that  hoped  to  bring 
employer  and  employee  more 
generally  into  touch.  Labour 
Exchanges  of  themselves  have 
done  nothing,  and  can  do 
nothing,  to  solve  this  im- 
mense problem  that  is  press- 
ing for  immediate  solution. 
N"o  machinery  is  of  any  value 
unless  it  can  produce  the  de- 
mand. At  the  present  mo- 
ment such  demand  as  exists 
is,  in  London,  swamped  in  a 
ratio  of  almost  five  to  one. 
This  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  Socialistic  measures 
proposed  in  the  suspended 
Budget  can  do  nothing  but 
increase  the  unemployment  in 
this  country.  In  his  endeav- 


our to  place  the  burden  upon 
the  rich,  Mr  Lloyd-George  can 
only  succeed  in  increasing  un- 
employment, since  it  is  the 
money  of  the  rich  that  is  at 
the  base  of  all  employment. 
Hunt  capital  out  of  this  coun- 
try, and  you  create  a  state 
of  poverty  that  must  prove 
an  insupportable  burden  to 
the  middle  classes.  The  rich 
can  look  after  themselves,  but 
the  middle  classes  remain  for 
ever  the  prey  of  Socialistic 
legislation.  It  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  offer 
any  argument  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  The 
only  object  of  my  quest 
was  to  satisfy  myself  that 
it  existed.  But  of  one  point 
I  am  positive,  that  if  only 
some  of  the  educated  men 
who  voted  for  the  Liberal 
cause  at  the  last  election  could 
have  been  with  me  for  those 
two  days,  could  have  seen 
what  I  saw,  could  have  heard 
what  I  heard,  they  would  have 
agreed  with  me  that  in  our 
present  fiscal  situation  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  man  to 
be  worse,  and  therefore  we 
have  a  right  that  legislation 
should  change  our  fiscal  con- 
ditions, and  place  some  impost 
upon  the  foreign  competition 
that  is  grinding  the  heart  of 
the  nation  into  pulp. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

LIBERTY  AND  LIBERALISM THE    LESSON   OF  ATHENS L'ETAT 

C'EST  MOI LIBERTY  NOT  A  NATURAL  RIGHT THE  ENCROACH- 
MENT OF  THE  STATE — THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  UNFIT — NATIONAL 
SERVICE — LIBERTY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  LIFE — THE  RIGHT  OF  FREE 

SPEECH WORDS  AND  DEEDS  —  THE  DRIFTING  OF  THE  LIBERAL 

PARTY  —  THE  RICH  MAN  —  THE  THING  CALLED  MONEY  —  MR 
PONSONBY'S  MELODRAMA. 


IN  the  electoral  contest  which 
is  just  finished,  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal,  from  one  side  at 
least,  concerning  Liberty.  The 
Radicals,  with  characteristic 
recklessness,  have  proclaimed 
themselves  the  sole  bestowers 
and  guardians  of  this  priceless 
boon.  They  have  offered  it  in 
exchange  for  votes,  freely  and 
with  both  hands.  Support  us, 
they  have  cried,  and  we  will 
give  you  Liberty.  Send  back 
our  opponents,  they  have  said 
in  a  voice  of  solemn  warning, 
and  you  will  bow  your  necks 
beneath  the  yoke  of  slavery. 
Thundered  from  a  platform  by 
a  raucous  throat,  the  word 
Liberty  has  a  power  to  thrill 
such  as  few  words  possess. 
And  its  power  to  thrill  is  vastly 
increased  by  the  fact  that  very 
few  free  and  independent  voters 
have  the  vaguest  perception  of 
its  meaning. 

If  you  were  to  interpret  liter- 
ally the  perfervid  speeches  of 
Radical  politioans,  you  might 
believe  that  the  citizens  of 
England  were  all  loaded  with 
chains  and  confined  in  damp, 
dull,  and  blind  dungeons.  But 
you  may  not  thus  interpret  the 
speeches  of  angry  men,  eager 
to  strike  a  blow  in  the  cause 
of  Liberty.  For  them  Liberty 
is  either  synonymous  with  the 


franchise  or  is  a  pedantic  ab- 
straction. A  free  government, 
in  their  eyes,  is  a  government 
controlled  tyrannically  by  a 
majority.  Because  they  are 
not  permitted  to  vote,  the 
militant  champions  of  women's 
suffrage  are  accustomed  to 
describe  themselves  melodram- 
atically as  slaves,  though  no 
privilege  of  law  or  life  be 
denied  them.  If  they  are 
slaves,  they  share  their  fetters 
with  those  Scottish  Peers  who 
are  not  elected  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  with  the 
great  horde  of  men  who  are 
deprived  of  a  vote  by  change 
of  residence.  But,  indeed,  it 
requires  little  thought  to  un- 
derstand that  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy have  not  even  an  ac- 
cidental relationship  one  to  the 
other.  The  angry  demagogues 
who  have  run  up  and  down 
the  country  denouncing  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Peers  as 
an  infringement  upon  Liberty 
are  the  apostles,  not  of  free- 
dom, as  they  would  have  us 
believe,  but  of  autocracy. 
They  demand  that  their  rule 
shall  be  absolute  and  unre- 
strained. They  clamour  for  a 
single  chamber,  and  for  the 
abolition  of  all  constitutional 
checks.  They  refuse  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  past.  The 
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study  of  history  opens  not  their 
eyes.  Even  if  they  knew  or 
remembered  the  fate  of  Athens, 
it  would  not  persuade  them  to 
wiser  counsels.  And  the  warn- 
ing is  so  clear,  that  it  should 
elude  none  with  a  spark  of 
patriotism  in  his  heart.  Lord 
Acton,  who  was  no  Tory,  and 
whose  foiled  ambition  it  was  to 
write  the  history  of  Freedom, 
thus  summed  up  the  failure  of 
ancient  democracy.  "The  re- 
pentance of  the  Athenians,"  he 
wrote,  "  came  too  late.  But 
the  lesson  of  their  experience 
endures  for  all  time,  for  it 
teaches  that  government  by 
the  whole  people,  being  the 
government  of  the  most  numer- 
ous and  most  powerful  class, 
is  an  evil  of  the  same  nature 
as  unmixed  monarchy,  and  re- 
quires, for  nearly  the  same 
reasons,  institutions  that  shall 
protect  it  against  itself,  and 
shall  uphold  the  permanent 
reign  of  law  against  arbitrary 
revolutions  of  opinion."  Had 
Lord  Acton  lived  to-day,  he 
would  have  recognised  that  he 
took  too  sanguine  a  view  of 
the  future.  The  lesson  of 
Athenian  experience  does  not 
seem  to  have  endured.  A  large 
party  in  the  State,  driven  on 
the  downward  path  by  the 
friends  of  riot  and  revolution, 
clamour  aloud  for  the  untram- 
melled democracy,  which  ruined 
in  a  few  years  the  most  brilliant 
State  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  And  they  make  this  de- 
mand with  foolish  insistence  in 
the  name  of  Liberty. 

And  thus  we  arrive  at  one 
practical  definition  of  this  ill- 
used  word.  It  is  right  of  the 
majority  to  ill-treat  the  min- 
ority. If  a  hundred  men  show 


one  preference,  and  ninety-nine 
another,  the  hundred  are  ty- 
rants, the  ninety  -  nine  are 
slaves,  and  the  result  is  Lib- 
erty, as  understood  by  the 
Radicals  of  to-day.  When  a 
Radical  wins  at  the  polls,  he 
declares  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God. 
When  he  loses,  he  asserts,  in- 
solently, that  it  is  the  "  drink- 
ing-holes"  of  a  working-class 
suburb  which  speak.  This,  of 
course,  is  but  the  expression 
of  a  baffled  rage,  and  the 
Radical  speedily  resumes  the 
attitude  of  sycophancy  which 
he  commonly  holds  before  the 
people.  The  will  of  the  people, 
he  repeats,  is  sacred,  and  shall 
prevail.  How  can  it  be  sacred 
when  it  changes  with  the 
breeze?  The  experience  of 
the  last  few  years  has  proved 
clearly  that  the  will  of  the 
people  is  neither  intelligent 
nor  continuous.  It  is  not 
thought  which  makes  it,  but 
accident.  The  reversal  of  the 
results  of  the  by  -  elections  is 
the  best  proof  that  this  "sacred 
will "  proceeds  from  nothing, 
and  means  nothing.  Yet  it  is 
on  this  "sacred  will"  that  is 
established  the  fiercest  tyranny 
which  ever  drove  a  nation  of 
free  men  to  its  ruin.  Nor  is 
the  prospect  rendered  brighter 
by  the  fact  that  the  outrage 
upon  Liberty  is  committed  in 
the  name  of  Liberty  itself. 

An  accidental  majority,  then, 
is  attempting  to  make  itself  the 
supreme  despot  of  the  Empire. 
The  instrument  of  its  despot- 
ism is  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  assembly,  once  free,  is 
degenerating  into  a  machine 
for  registering  the  tyrant's 
decrees.  It  permits  no  liberty 
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of  thought  or  action.  It  asks 
not  men,  but  automata.  Al- 
most every  quality  is  accept- 
able within  its  walls  save 
originality  and  independence. 
The  leaders  of  the  Radical 
party,  who  always  do  lip- 
service  to  freedom,  have  set 
up  for  themselves  an  ideal  of 
slavery.  Behind  the  Govern- 
ment bench  "  the  gang  is  still 
assembled,  and  there  the  thong 
of  the  whip  still  sounds."  These 
same  leaders  have  adopted  for 
their  own  the  motto  of  Louis 
XIV. :  Udtat  Jest  moi.  "  Min- 
orities must  suffer "  is  one  of 
their  pleasantest  obiter  dicta. 
The  enslavement  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is,  in  effect,  but 
a  step  in  the  enslavement  of 
the  country.  If  the  Radicals 
can  only  cling  to  power  and 
rid  themselves  of  the  restraint 
imposed  by  the  Lords,  there  is 
not  one  class  in  the  community 
which  will  not  feel  the  iron 
hand  of  tyranny.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  rich  will  be  "re- 
sumed," to  use  the  word  of 
the  Tudor  kings.  There  will 
be  forced  benevolences  and 
secret  inquisitions.  Certain 
classes,  obnoxious  to  the  "peo- 
ple," will  be  singled  out  for 
injustice  and  oppression.  The 
enterprise  of  the  country  will 
be  checked,  and  ultimately 
ruined,  by  iniquitous  taxation, 
and  a  host  of  petty,  vexatious 
officials,  the  invariable  con- 
comitants of  despotism,  will 
at  once  deplete  the  exchequer 
and  render  the  lives  of  peace- 
ful citizens  intolerable. 

The  only  excuse  ever  brought 
forward  for  the  attack  upon 
Liberty  led  by  Messrs  Asquith 
and  Lloyd-George,  is  that  the 
people  want  it.  That  the 


people  want  it,  we  do  not 
believe.  That  its  want  should, 
in  any  case,  be  satisfied  is 
an  intolerable  assumption. 
Shall  we  level  to  the  ground 
Westminster  Abbey  or  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  because  the 
people  declares  by  a  bare 
majority  its  love  of  destruc- 
tion ?  Yet  it  is  easier  to  re- 
construct a  levelled  building 
than  to  restore  an  ancient 
institution  which  pique  and 
cupidity  have  abolished.  Nor 
shall  we  best  guard  the  citadel 
of  Liberty  by  giving  way  to  the 
shifting  caprice  of  the  people's 
representatives.  Liberty  should 
be  above  and  beyond  the  pol- 
itics of  party,  and,  as  upon 
its  preservation  depends  the 
future  power  and  happiness  of 
England,  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  what  it  is  and  what 
are  its  limits.  There  are  many 
definitions  near  to  our  hand 
which  differ  one  from  another 
in  word  alone.  By  Liberty 
Lord  Acton  means  "the  assur- 
ance that  every  man  shall  be 
protected  in  doing  what  he 
believes  his  duty  against  the 
influence  of  authority  and 
majorities,  custom  and  opin- 
ion." Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  in 
a  luminous  address  delivered 
lately  at  Edinburgh,  arrives 
at  the  same  goal.  "Liberty 
consists,"  says  he,  "  in  being 
able  to  obey  your  own  will 
and  conscience  rather  than  the 
will  and  conscience  of  others." 
A  very  little  reflection  will 
convince  the  impartial  reader 
how  fiercely  the  Radicals  of 
to-day  oppose  Liberty  as  thus 
defined, — an  opposition  which 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
Radicals  of  fifty  years  ago  car- 
ried individual  Liberty  to  the 
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verge  of  licence.  In  the  first 
place,  they  believe  implicitly  in 
the  virtue  of  majorities,  when 
the  majorities  are  on  their  own 
side.  In  the  second,  they  have 
a  profound  contempt  for  the 
consciences  of  others.  It  is  the 
one  end  and  aim  of  Socialism 
to  suppress  the  will  of  individ- 
uals ;  and  as  we  are  now  face  to 
face  with  Socialism,  our  wills 
may  be  enfeebled  and  our  con- 
sciences "pooled,"  to  use  Lord 
Rosebery's  excellent  phrase,  be- 
fore we  are  aware  of  it. 

At  the  outset  we  would 
guard  against  one  obvious 
misunderstanding.  Liberty  is 
not  a  natural  right.  Men  are 
born  neither  free  nor  equal. 
The  sophisms  of  Jeaffreson 
and  the  French  Revolution 
were  long  since  exposed  for 
the  pieces  of  folly  that  they 
are.  Men  never  attain  equal- 
ity, and  the  pretence  that  they 
may  attain  it  is  but  an  excuse 
for  the  most  savage  tyranny. 
With  self-control  and  good 
government  they  may  attain 
a  certain  measure  of  Liberty. 
That  they  should  do  so  is  good 
for  them  and  for  the  State. 
The  wise  governor,  therefore, 
will  do  his  utmost  to  see  that 
the  citizens  whose  destinies  he 
controls  grow  up  in  obedience 
to  their  own  will  and  in  the 
free  practice  of  their  own  duty. 
Though  each  individual  owes 
allegiance  to  the  society  of 
which  he  forms  part,  he  and 
the  society  will  be  the  happier 
if  trust  and  independence  take 
the  place  of  suspicion  and 
slavery.  If  we  demand  that 
society  should  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  free  action 
of  individuals,  we  demand  it 
not  as  a  moral  principle  nor 


as  a  natural  right,  but  because 
interference  in  the  long-run  is 
unprofitable.  A  society  of  men 
becomes  great  only  by  the  vir- 
tue and  prowess  of  the  individ- 
uals of  whom  it  is  composed, 
and  virtue  and  prowess  can 
be  encouraged  by  nothing  else 
than  liberty  of  action  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility. 

For  this  reason  we  should  jeal- 
ously guard  ourselves  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  State, 
especially  if  it  be  infected  with 
the  poison  of  Socialism.  For 
the  State,  incarnated  in  a 
tyrannical  House  of  Commons, 
does  not  know  what  is  good 
either  for  the  individual  or 
for  itself.  It  understands  no 
other  remedy  than  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  it  too  readily 
believes  that  when  it  has 
passed  its  Bill  of  interference 
all  will  be  well.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  sanguine 
philanthropist  who  thinks  that 
his  will  can  be  translated  into 
fact  by  the  mere  passing  of 
a  benevolent  measure.  There 
is  one  zealot,  for  instance, 
who  is  convinced  that  every 
one  should  get  up  with  the 
sun,  as  indeed  he  should,  and 
he  is  not  content  to  preach  his 
doctrine  far  and  wide,  that  the 
wise  men  among  us  should  be 
persuaded.  He  must  needs 
demand  the  intervention  of 
Parliament.  What  is  done 
by  compulsion  is  hardly  worth 
doing,  and  the  sure  way  to 
destroy  virtue  and  self-restraint 
is  to  impose  them  as  a  legal 
necessity  upon  unwilling  indi- 
viduals. And  as  by  Act  of 
Parliament  you  cannot  convert 
a  sluggard  into  an  early-riser, 
so  by  Act  of  Parliament  you 
cannot  enforce  sobriety.  When 
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Bishop  Magee  said  that  he 
would  rather  see  England  free 
than  England  sober,  he  put 
into  an  epigram  a  profound 
truth.  Make  Englishmen  free 
with  the  freedom  that  comes  of 
service  and  honour,  tell  them 
that  they  must  depend  not 
upon  a  busy  Legislature  but 
upon  themselves,  teach  them 
that  a  sense  of  responsibility 
is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  right  to  vote,  and 
they  will  be  sober,  thrifty,  and 
industrious  without  the  bung- 
ling interference  of  the  State. 

Of  late  years  the  State  has 
assumed  that  all  the  men  and 
women  who  live  beneath  its 
sway  are  criminals  or  lunatics. 
It  has  taken  them  under  its 
charge  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  as  though  they  were 
incompetent  to  conduct  their 
own  affairs.  Citizens  have 
been  told  in  practical  lan- 
guage that  they  have  no  duty 
to  discharge  towards  their 
children.  When  they  have 
brought  them  into  the  world 
their  responsibility  is  ended. 
They  are  not  asked  to  take 
thought  or  to  deny  themselves. 
The  education  of  their  children, 
which  should  be  their  pride  and 
their  endeavour,  is  assumed  by 
a  public  body.  The  old  basis 
of  the  family  disappears.  The 
State  takes  its  place,  and  candi- 
dates for  Parliament  overwhelm 
with  flattery  the  very  men 
who  think  it  no  shame  to  see 
others  perform  their  elementary 
duty.  Nor  has  the  State  the 
poor  excuse  that  it  performs 
efficiently  the  task  it  has  laid 
upon  itself.  For  forty  years 
England  has  supported  Board 
Schools ;  the  system  has  had  a 
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long  and  loyal  trial,  and  it  has 
completely  broken  down.  The 
money  and  thought  which  have 
been  spent  upon  elementary 
education  have  been  spent 
in  vain.  Englishmen  have 
sacrificed  their  Liberty,  and 
have  got  nothing  in  exchange. 
Their  children  are  worse 
educated  than  ever  they  were, 
for  they  have  been  taught 
things  that  are  useless  to 
them.  The  tyranny  of  codes 
has  imposed  upon  all  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  kingdom  a 
smattering  of  odds  and  ends, 
which  not  merely  confers  no 
benefit  but  renders  its  victims 
unfit  for  the  employments  of 
a  simple  life.  The  ancient 
pursuits  of  the  country  are 
lost  and  forgotten,  that  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England 
or  the  rivers  of  Africa  may  be 
repeated  by  parrots.  The  boys 
whom  education  can  benefit 
least  are  kept  the  longest  at 
school,  in  the  vague  hope  that 
they  may  some  day  attain  a 
standard  which  is  not  worth 
attainment.  And  when  at  last 
they  are  permitted  to  earn  their 
own  living  it  is  too  late.  They 
have  no  other  resource  than  to 
join  the  large  army  of  loafers 
and  unemployables,  whose  harsh 
lot  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
history  and  geography  cannot 
mitigate. 

Even  if  the  pupil  of  the 
State  does  succeed  in  learning 
the  lessons  that  are  set  him,  he 
does  not  often  profit  by  them. 
Not  merely  are  they  the  wrong 
sort  of  lessons ;  they  are  taught 
in  the  wrong  sort  of  spirit. 
They  are  designed  not  to  elicit 
but  to  crush  the  talent  of  this 
or  that  pupil.  The  result  of 
2E 
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them  is  a  Board  School  type, 
arrogant  and  half-baked,  know- 
ing little  and  assuming  much, 
confident  that  he  is  able  to  gov- 
ern the  country  and  helpless 
in  the  government  of  himself, 
a  citizen  without  patriotism, 
a  voter  who  sees  in  the  ballot- 
box  a  chance  of  selfish  profit 
or  of  assailing  a  class  which 
he  regards  as  hostile.  That 
education  is  a  good  thing  of 
itself  none  will  deny.  That 
the  State  is  incompetent  to 
administer  it  should  be  evident 
to  all.  The  one  possible  excuse 
for  compulsory  education  was 
that  it  might  produce  a 
stronger,  more  intelligent  race. 
In  this  enterprise  the  State 
has  failed  signally,  as  it  always 
fails  when  it  pushes  its  inter- 
ference too  far.  The  House 
of  Commons  passes  laws,  not 
knowing  what  the  result  of 
those  laws  will  be,  and  then 
asks  for  larger  powers  that  it 
may  travel  still  farther  along 
the  road  of  ignorance.  It  sees 
no  hope  save  in  compulsion, 
and  forgets  that  if  by  com- 
pulsion you  save  a  man  from 
the  worst  that  is  in  him,  you 
kill  also  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
The  action  of  the  State  in 
clipping  the  Liberty  of  the 
citizen  for  what  it  foolishly 
deems  his  own  good  is  un- 
scientific as  well  as  reckless. 
The  first  effect  of  its  rash 
policy  is  to  compel  the  survival 
of  the  unfit.  All  the  resources 
of  the  Government  have  lately 
been  employed  to  help  those 
who  are  least  worthy  of  help. 
Instead  of  lavishing  its  benefits 
on  those  who  might  best  profit 
by  them,  the  State  prefers  to 
aid  the  irreclaimable.  What- 
ever its  motive  be,  whether 


pity  or  political  prudence,  its 
action  is  deplorable.  And  not 
only  does  the  State  do  its  best 
to  induce  the  unfit  to  survive ; 
when  they  have  survived,  it 
sets  them  to  perform  impos- 
sible tasks.  Having  observed 
that  education  of  a  certain 
type  has  proved  profitable  to 
the  middle  class,  it  rushes 
headlong  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  education  is  profitable  also 
to  the  lower  class.  Thus  it 
would  drive  all  children,  what- 
ever their  strength,  their  in- 
telligence, or  their  antecedents, 
through  the  same  mill.  It  has 
devised  educational  ladders,  by 
which  boys  and  girls  may 
climb  as  rapidly  as  possible 
out  of  their  own  environment, 
and  it  seeks  not  to  inquire 
what  ruin,  physical  or  moral, 
overtakes  them  afterwards. 
Town  and  country  are  treated 
alike.  The  State,  having  as- 
sumed the  complete  responsi- 
bility of  the  schools,  does  not 
wish  that  each  citizen  should 
grow  up  capable  of  doing  his 
own  work  well.  It  has  no 
desire  to  make  good  labourers 
or  skilful  artisans ;  its  one 
ideal  is  a  half-competent  clerk, 
who  has  many  smatterings  and 
no  real  knowledge.  Is  it,  then, 
to  be  wondered  at  that  our 
streets  are  full  of  unemployed, 
and  that  the  Labour  Ex- 
changes are  a  mere  register 
for  the  names  of  those  who 
cannot  get  work?  For  the 
round  holes  of  labour  and 
enterprise  the  State  has  fash- 
ioned nothing  but  square  pegs. 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  matter 
of  education  we  have  got  a 
very  poor  return  for  our  cur- 
tailment of  Liberty.  In  vain 
the  country  is  enslaved.  The 
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State  puts  the  blight  of  fail- 
ure upon  all  that  it  touches. 
If  we  were  governed  by  a  wise, 
benevolent  despot,  we  might 
with  some  confidence  place  our 
freedom  in  his  hands.  But  we 
live  under  a  democracy  which 
represents  nothing  but  a  flashy 
taste  in  rhetoric.  The  House 
of  Commons,  which  aspires  to 
be  our  despot,  could  scarcely 
be  wise  even  if  its  intentions 
were  honourable.  In  the  first 
place,  collective  wisdom  is  sel- 
dom of  much  account.  In  the 
second,  the  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  neces- 
sarily the  decisions  of  accommo- 
dation and  compromise.  There 
are  groups  to  be  conciliated, 
votes  to  be  won,  and  in  the 
foolish  conflict  of  interests  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  its 
citizens  is  forgotten.  It  is 
the  duty  of  patriots,  therefore, 
as  we  have  said,  jealously 
to  guard  what  Liberty  is  left 
them,  to  protest  against  the 
interference  of  the  State  with 
the  duties  and  enterprises  of 
private  persons.  The  ambi- 
tion of  Ministers,  ill  -  versed 
in  affairs,  who  would  lay 
violent  hands  upon  land  and 
railways,  who  by  heavy  taxa- 
tion, levied  not  merely  for 
revenue,  would  depreciate  the 
industries  of  the  country  until 
they  fell  into  their  flaccid 
grasp,  should  be  opposed  by 
every  loyal  Englishman.  It  is 
enough  if  the  State  keep  the 
peace  at  home,  administer  the 
finances  of  the  country,  and 
defend  its  borders  against 
foreign  aggression.  These  are 
its  primary  duties,  and  it 
would  be  wise  if  it  left  the 
individual  citizen  to  grow  up 
as  much  as  possible  in  ac- 


cordance with  his  individual 
temperament.  As  Mill  says, 
the  individual  must  not  make 
himself  a  nuisance  to  others  ; 
thus  far  his  liberty  must  be 
limited.  Otherwise  he  will 
prove  more  useful  to  the  State 
if  he  is  permitted  to  be  him- 
self, and  not  a  pale  reflection  of 
somebody  else.  The  machine- 
made  man  is  uniform  and 
mediocre.  He  will  never  rise 
to  the  topmost  height  of 
courage,  sacrifice,  or  origin- 
ality. The  individual  alone 
can  save  the  country,  and  it 
is  against  the  individual  that 
our  present  governors  wage 
the  fiercest  war.  The  House 
of  Lords  stands  between  us 
and  the  ruin  of  our  liberties, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  is 
marked  out  for  destruction  by 
all  the  disaffected  and  rebelli- 
ous persons  in  the  State.  If 
once  it  were  deprived  of  its 
veto,  we  should  be  in  the 
presence  of  a  malevolent  des- 
potism, which  could  be  removed 
only  by  revolution.  "  Of  all 
the  societies  in  the  world,"  said 
Tocqueville,  "  those  which  will 
always  have  the  most  difficulty 
in  permanently  escaping  ab- 
solute government  will  be  pre- 
cisely those  societies  in  which 
aristocracy  is  no  more,  and  can 
no  more  be." 

And  it  is  characteristio  of 
our  present  system  of  govern- 
ment that  it  is  based  upon  no 
kind  of  political  philosophy. 
What  was  once  the  Man- 
chester School  has  made  itself 
the  mouthpiece  of  authority. 
The  Radical  party  applauds 
Socialism  and  Anarchy  in  one 
breath,  and  knows  not  that 
it  is  ridiculous.  Having  quite 
properly  insisted  that  vaccina- 
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tion   should   be   universal   and 
compulsory,  it  presently  admits 
"  the    conscientious    objector." 
At  the  same  moment   that  it 
preaches  the  doctrine  of  collec- 
tivism,   which    is   a    denial    of 
freedom,  it  extols  in  unmeasured 
language  the  virtue  of  passive 
resistance.     Above  all,   though 
it  admits  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion,   it   will    not    apply   it 
where    it    is    most     obviously 
needed.     No   clap  -  trap    about 
Liberty,  for  instance,  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
national   defence.      Here   indi- 
vidualism is  out  of  place.     A 
man    cannot   fight    alone.      A 
country  cannot  be  defended  by 
one   or   two   gathered   fortuit- 
ously   together.      Indeed,    the 
first  necessity  of   national  de- 
fence is  a  collective  and  com- 
pulsory   system     of    training. 
But  of  this  the  Socialists  bit- 
terly disapprove.     The  country 
will  never  stand    it,    we    are 
told,    though    the    country    is 
asked  to  stand  free  education, 
free  meals,  free  pensions,  land 
nationalisation,  the  assumption 
of  the  railways,  every  sort  of 
Government  inspection,  and  a 
bureaucracy   whose  ideal   may 
be  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
"  an  eye  at  every  window,  an 
ear  at  every  keyhole."      It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
the  compulsion  but  the  service 
which  is  obnoxious  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  can  only  ex- 
pose as  insincere  its   pretence 
that   a  citizen  should   be   free 
not  to  fight  for  his  country,  and 
hope  for  the  sake  of  security 
that  it  will   be  brought  to  a 
better  frame  of  mind  before  an 
armed   enemy   stands    at    our 
door. 

But  there  is  another  sort  of 


Liberty,  which  touches  politics 
only    at    the    fringe,    and    of 
which     not     even     Socialistic 
legislation  can  deprive  us — the 
Liberty   of   thought   and    life. 
We  may  yet  be  secure  in  the 
castles  of  our  own  minds,  even 
though  we  are  governed  by  an 
accidental  majority  of  unknow- 
ing  men.      "This,"   says  Mill, 
"is  the  appropriate  region  of 
human  liberty.     It  comprises, 
first,  the  inward  domain  of  con- 
sciousness; demanding  liberty 
of  conscience,  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive   sense ;     liberty    of 
thought  and  feeling;  absolute 
freedom  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment on  all  subjects,  practical 
or  speculative,  scientific,  moral, 
or    theological."       With     this 
condition    of    mind,   which    is 
true  freedom,  neither  man  nor 
State  can  interfere.     It  is,  per- 
haps,  the   only   true    freedom 
known    to    man.      It    can    be 
enjoyed    under    any   sky    and 
under    any    form    of    govern- 
ment.     For   those   who   know 
how  to  appreciate  it,  there  is 
Liberty   in    Russia,    in    China, 
even    in    democratic    America. 
If    we    will,    we    may   be    su- 
preme everywhere  over  our  own 
minds.      "What  is  Liberty?" 
asked   Byron ;    "  I  have   never 
seen  it."      Perhaps   he  looked 
too  far  afield,  and  expected  to 
find  it  in  the  Governments  of 
Europe.   Had  he  glanced  nearer 
home,    he    might    have   recog- 
nised   the     inestimable     boon. 
For  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
ardent  to  solve  the  problem  of 
Liberty,  none   found   a   better 
solution  either  in  his  life  or  in 
his  art  than  the  author  of  '  Don 
Juan. ' 

But  freedom  of  speech  does 
not  follow  logically  from  free- 
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dom  of  thought.  That  a  man 
should  be  permitted  to  speak 
what  is  in  his  mind  in  all 
places  and  on  all  occasions 
would  be  to  extend  intolerably 
the  principle  of  Liberty.  Even 
Mill,  little  as  he  liked  the  re- 
straints of  law,  admitted  that 
some  check  should  be  placed 
upon  unlicensed  speech.  "  The 
liberty  of  expressing  and  pub- 
lishing opinions,"  he  says,  "may 
seem  to  fall  under  a  different 
principle,  since  it  belongs  to 
that  part  of  the  conduct  of  an 
individual  which  concerns  other 
people."  And  never  was  some 
restraint  of  speech  more  ob- 
viously necessary  than  to-day, 
when  a  Cabinet  Minister  thinks 
it  no  shame  to  describe  a  politi- 
cal opponent  as  a  sewer  and  a 
drain-pipe.  Not  that  the  law 
need  ever  take  cognisance  of 
what  is  merely  vulgar  abuse, 
but  the  fact  that  vulgar  abuse 
is  regarded  as  a  fitting  weapon 
by  those  who  have  forced  them- 
selves into  respectable  positions 
suggests  how  easily  liberty  of 
speech  may  degenerate  into 
licence.  It  is,  indeed,  a  paradox 
of  modern  politics  that  the  very 
men  who  have  done  their  best 
to  curtail  real  Liberty  by  the 
passage  of  harsh  laws,  have 
wickedly  and  foolishly  extended 
liberty  of  speech.  Thus  free 
speech  has  become  a  fetish  of 
the  Socialists,  who  at  the  same 
time  would  dictate  to  others 
how  they  should  live,  on  what 
they  should  spend  their  money, 
and  what  limit  should  be  put 
upon  their  property.  The 
paradox  is  the  greater,  because 
far  more  harm  is  done  by 
licentious  speech  than  by  un- 
trammelled action.  A  single 
miscreant,  who  has  not  the 


courage  to  handle  a  revolver, 
is  brave  enough  to  encourage 
the  weak  and  sanguine  to  deeds 
of  violence.  For  the  crimes, 
falsely  called  political,  which 
in  India  have  sacrificed  so 
many  able  servants  of  the 
Empire,  the  men  really  respon- 
sible escape.  It  is  the  word, 
written  or  spoken,  that  has 
inspired  the  foul  deed  ;  it  is  the 
deed  alone,  the  result  of  a  duped 
conscience,  which  is  punished. 
Mill,  who  shared  the  fond  belief 
in  free  speech  which  belonged 
to  his  time  and  party,  still 
pleaded  for  certain  limitations. 
"  An  opinion  that  corn-dealers 
are  starvers  of  the  poor,"  he 
wrote,  "or  that  private  pro- 
perty is  robbery,  ought  to  be 
unmolested  when  simply  circu- 
lated through  the  press,  but 
may  justly  incur  punishment 
when  delivered  orally  to  an 
excited  mob  assembled  before 
the  house  of  a  corn-dealer,  or 
when  handed  about  among  the 
same  mob  in  the  form  of  a 
placard."  How  far  we  have 
travelled  on  the  road  of  licence 
since  Mill  wrote  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  fact  that  to  describe 
private  property  as  robbery  be- 
fore excited  mobs  is  the  com- 
mon habit  of  Cabinet  Ministers, 
and  is  a  sure  stepping-stone 
to  promotion.  But,  antiquated 
though  it  seem  to-day,  Mill's 
theory  erred  on  the  side  of 
licence.  It  is  the  seditious 
press  which  inspires  the  mob- 
orator,  and  if  we  would  find 
the  man  really  guilty  of 
political  crime,  it  is  gener- 
ally in  some  sheltered  news- 
paper-office that  we  must  seek 
him.  Nor  do  we  envy  him 
his  security.  The  ruffian  who, 
armed  with  a  bludgeon,  murders 
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on  the  highroad,  at  least  risks 
his  own  life.  For  the  sneak 
who,  by  a  subtly  spoken  word, 
puts  the  bludgeon  in  the  ruffian's 
hand,  it  is  hard  to  discover  the 
smallest  palliation,  though  the 
law  holds  him  immune. 

The  Liberal  party,  then,  has 
drifted  very  far  from  its  ancient 
moorings.  It  was  once,  as  we 
have  said,  the  champion  of 
individual  liberty,  and  carried 
its  doctrine  of  laisser  faire  far- 
ther than  the  safety  of  man  or 
the  State  warranted.  To-day 
its  ideal  is  unrelieved,  un- 
checked despotism.  It  would 
strip  life  of  freedom;  it  would 
take  away  from  the  citizen  the 
last  shred  of  responsibility  that 
is  left  him;  it  would  leave  us 
nothing  but  the  dangerous 
privilege  of  unbridled  speech ; 
and  it  still  boasts  of  its  "  glori- 
ous traditions."  Dr  Johnson 
once  said  that  a  violent  Whig 
made  government  impracti- 
cable. "  He  is  for  allowing  so 
much  liberty  to  every  man," 
he  wrote,  "that  there  is  not 
power  enough  to  govern  any 
man."  If  Mr  Asquith  and  his 
allies  have  their  way,  there 
will  be  no  liberty  for  any 
man.  We  shall  all  lie  beneath 
the  iron  heels  of  Messrs  Red- 
mond and  Keir  Hardie. 

The  hatred  of  Liberty  takes 
many  forms.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  Mr  Arthur  Ponsonby, 
who,  if  he  were  a  despot, 
would  not  permit  a  single  rich 
man  to  cumber  the  earth,  and 
whose  book,  'The  Camel  and 
the  Needle's  Eye,'  is  one  of  the 
violent  attacks  upon  wealth 
to  which  the  last  few  years 
have  accustomed  us.  Mr  Pon- 
sonby, whose  taste  for  melo- 


drama is  loudly  expressed,  has 
not  been  at  the  pains  to  argue 
or  observe.  He  finds  it  sim- 
pler to  invent  a  bogey,  and 
then  to  knock  it  down  with 
whatever  weapon  comes  most 
readily  to  his  hand.  The  bogey 
of  his  invention  —  "  the  rich 
man"  —  is  already  familiar  to 
us.  He  is  vulgar,  he  is  bloated, 
he  is  idle.  He  cares  for  nothing 
that  is  not  tawdry,  and  natur- 
ally prefers  vice  to  virtue.  He 
is  a  "fat  parasite,"  in  whose 
life  "  card  -  playing  occupies  a 
vast  amount  of  time."  His 
character  is  either  weakened 
into  effeteness  or  debased  into 
coarseness.  He  is  a  coward, 
who  shrinks  from  the  smallest 
inconvenience.  "  The  dismissal 
of  the  second  footman  " — these 
are  Mr  Ponsonby's  own  words 
— "  is  a  hardship  which  requires 
courage  to  face ;  the  sale  of  a 
corner  of  the  estate  is  a  sign 
of  ruin."  Such  a  man  as  this, 
of  course,  must  be  inspired  by 
an  evil  motive  if  by  accident 
he  is  betrayed  into  "  doing 
good."  For  him  generosity  is 
only  another  form  of  self-in- 
dulgence. When  he  gives,  it 
involves  no  personal  sacrifice, 
and  his  gift  is  generally  paid 
for  over  and  over  again  by  ad- 
vertisement. If  perchance  he 
be  an  amiable  and  thoughtful 
landlord,  that  is  only  another 
form  of  hypocrisy.  His  good 
deeds  come  not  from  kindness 
of  heart,  but  from  a  love  of 
power  and  patronage.  Briefly, 
that  which  in  others  is  a  virtue 
is  always  a  kind  of  crime  in 
"the  rich  man."  If  he  indulge  in 
large  banquets,  he  is  a  glutton 
and  a  drunkard.  If  he  pursue 
"  the  simple  life,"  it  is  only  "  an 
inverted  form  of  vanity  and 
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ostentation."  The  blight  that 
is  in  him  infects  his  children 
also.  His  sons,  it  is  true,  are 
not  necessarily  snobs  or  mar- 
auders :  "  the  harm  they  do 
quite  unconsciously  is  not  of 
an  obvious  kind,  and  its  very 
subtilty  prevents  it  from  being 
recognised."  But  the  harm  is 
there  all  right,  and  "the  rich 
boy"  is  already  a  criminal,  no 
doubt,  before  he  grows  into 
that  arch-criminal  of  all — "the 
rich  man." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
where  Mr  Ponsonby  found  the 
materials  of  his  portrait,  if  it 
were  not  in  penny  novelettes. 
In  their  chaste  pages,  perhaps, 
he  might  have  discovered  a 
beetle  -  browed,  heavy  -  mous- 
tachioed monster,  with  a 
romantic  name  and  a  large 
balance  at  his  bank.  "The 
rich  man,"  as  he  describes  him, 
has  no  existence  in  real  life. 
To  put  into  one  dock  all  those 
whose  income  exceeds  Mr  Pon- 
sonby's  limit,  is  as  foolish  as  it 
would  be  to  isolate  and  con- 
demn all  living  persons  whose 
hair  is  red.  A  rich  man  may 
be  good  or  bad,  tall  or  short, 
wise  or  stupid,  just  as  a  poor 
may  be.  He  does  not  belong 
to  a  separate  class ;  he  has  not 
entered  into  a  vile  conspiracy 
to  injure  others,  as  Mr  Pon- 
sonby would  have  us  believe. 
To  applaud  a  man  because  he 
is  rich  is  the  vulgarest  form  of 
snobbishness.  To  condemn  a 
man  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  he  has  accumulated  wealth 
is  to  be  guilty  of  an  inverted 
snobbishness,  not  a  whit  less 
vulgar. 

But  Mr  Ponsonby,  having 
invented  "the  rich  man,"  in- 
vents to  heighten  his  villainy 


a  thing  called  "money,"  which 
is  strictly  limited  and  absol- 
utely fixed  in  quantity.  If 
we  understand  Mr  Ponsonby, 
the  money  of  England  is,  so 
to  say,  a  piece  of  butter  which 
will  just  cover  a  required 
piece  of  bread,  so  that  if  by 
chance  the  butter  gets  a  little 
thick  in  one  corner,  another 
corner  of  the  bread  must 
needs  go  altogether  unbuttered. 
In  other  words,  "  the  nocturnal 
spectres  of  the  Embankment 
are  the  counterpart  of  the 
millionaire,  the  necessary  con- 
comitant to  balance  and  com- 
plete the  picture.  .  .  .  They 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
train  of  a  rich  man  as  his 
butlers  and  gamekeepers."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  match  the 
folly  of  this  statement.  Wealth 
is  in  no  sense  a  fixed  and 
limited  thing,  acquired  only 
by  thieving.  Enterprise  and 
ingenuity  can  create  wealth 
without  inflicting  the  smallest 
harm  on  anybody.  Indeed,  its 
creation  is  commonly  attended 
with  a  general  prosperity. 
Suppose  a  poor  man  suddenly 
becomes  rich  by  discovering 
something  previously  unknown, 
by  inventing  a  new  process  of 
manufacture.  Is  he,  then,  a 
robber  of  his  less  fortunate 
colleagues?  Would  they  have 
been  better  off  if  he  had  loafed 
during  his  life  on  the  Embank- 
ment, or  remained  honourably 
poor  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
public  -  house  ?  Is  it  not  true, 
on  the  contrary,  that  by  estab- 
lishing factories  and  making 
new  industries  he  would  find 
work  for  many  unemployed, 
and  thus  share  his  newly- 
gotten  wealth  with  others? 
Mr  Ponsonby  would  say  no. 
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The  fact  that  he  had  made 
money  and  engaged  a  butler 
would  necessitate,  as  a  "con- 
comitant," more  "  nocturnal 
spectres." 

Like  some  other  critics  of 
wealth,  Mr  Ponsonby  has  no 
word  of  praise  for  the  great 
captains  of  industry  whose 
enterprise  has  made  work  for 
thousands,  and  whose  success 
depends  upon  self-denial  and 
austerity  of  life.  These  are  the 
richest  men  in  the  community ; 
they  must  perforce  come  under 
the  ban  of  Mr  Ponsonby's 
displeasure ;  and  yet  with- 
out their  industry  and  intelli- 
gence the  poverty  of  England, 
great  as  it  is,  would  be  vastly 
increased.  Mr  Ponsonby  is 
quick  to  castigate  their  social 
ambitions.  He  describes  them 
as  emerging  from  cottage  to 
villa,  from  villa  to  country- 
house.  The  superiority  of  his 
mind  no  doubt  detects  some- 
thing ridiculous  in  this  very 
natural  progress.  But  the 
houses  in  which  these  men  live 
matter  far  less  than  the  work 
which  they  accomplish,  and  Mr 
Ponsonby's  sincerity  would  be 
less  open  to  question  if  he  were 
able  to  rise  above  the  trivial 
and  unimportant.  The  truth 
is,  he  is  interested  only  in 
blackening  his  portrait.  He 
deals  on  every  page  in  absurd 
exaggerations.  His  rich  men 
keep  thirty-six  servants.  He 
sees  Society  ruined  by  betting, 
though  a  very  little  investiga- 
tion would  have  proved  that 
betting  had  declined  marvel- 
lously in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  mere  mention 
of  a  race -course  conjures  up 
horrific  visions  before  his  per- 
plexed eyes.  This  is  what  he 


sees  when  the  people  return 
from  a  meeting :  "  Brakes  and 
carts  in  endless  procession  pass 
you,  loaded  with  men  shouting 
in  the  excitement  of  semi- 
drunkenness,  or  with  heaps  of 
humanity  sodden  and  silent  in 
complete  intoxication."  He 
does  not  tell  us  where  he 
witnessed  this  orgie,  nor  why 
the  police  refrained  from  inter- 
ference. We  can  say  only  that 
we  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  he,  and  that  his  descrip- 
tion recalls,  not  reality,  but  the 
lurid  prints  of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  rich  man,  if  we  may 
believe  Mr  Ponsonby,  is  guilty 
not  merely  of  active  vices ;  he 
is  guilty  also  of  neglect.  He 
declares  that  the  rich  as  a 
class  refuse  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  The  rich 
as  a  class  do  nothing  and  re- 
frain from  nothing.  The  rich, 
as  individuals,  are  as  active  as 
any  members  of  the  commun- 
ity. If  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship are  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  County  Councils,  then  the 
rich  have  nothing  wherewith  to 
reproach  themselves.  Again, 
in  the  same  carping  spirit,  Mr 
Ponsonby  tells  us  that  the 
aristocracy  is  becoming  "more 
and  more  cut  off  from  national 
services."  What  he  means  by 
"national  services"  we  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  he  thinks  it 
better  for  citizens  to  stay  at 
home  and  talk  about  "  methods 
of  barbarism "  than  to  fight 
their  country's  battles.  Yet  if 
"national  service"  has  any 
significance,  we  cannot  ex- 
clude from  it  those  who 
die  for  their  country ;  and 
there  has  never  been  a  war 
in  which  the  aristocracy  was 
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not  ready  and  eager  to  take 
its  part.  Nor  can  the  most 
pacific  of  sentimentalists  ob- 
ject that  the  defence  of  the 
country  is  wholly  superfluous ; 
and  democracy,  in  all  its  arro- 
gance, might  remember  that 
Mr  Haldane's  scheme  of  a 
"citizen  army"  must  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  had  it 
not  been  for  the  energy 
and  good -will  of  the  Lords- 
Lieutenant. 

However,  Mr  Ponsonby  will 
see  no  good  in  any  one  who 
goes  beyond  the  limit  of  income, 
which  he  is  at  no  pains  to  de- 
fine. Indeed,  he  leaves  us  with- 
out definitions  throughout  his 
dogmatic  little  book.  He  is  an 
artist  at  begging  the  question. 
"What  a  man  wants  and  has 
every  right  to  expect  is  secur- 
ity in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
necessaries  and  comforts."  But 
what  are  necessaries  and  what 
are  comforts  ?  One  man's  com- 
fort may  be  another  man's 
necessary,  and  no  man  has  a 
right  to  expect  anything  which 
he  has  not  already  got,  unless 
he  works  for  it.  That  is  the 
worst  of  attempting  to  argue 
with  mere  sentiment.  The  sen- 
timentalist disdains  precision. 
For  instance,  Mr  Ponsonby  de- 
nounces a  hundred-guinea  ball- 
dress  as  the  mere  gratification 
of  vanity  and  greed.  He  does 
not  denounce  all  ball-dresses; 
he  merely  refuses  to  define  the 
limit.  Where,  then,  is  his  prin- 
ciple ?  And  why  on  this  shift- 
ing sand  of  degree  should  he 
attempt  to  build  a  serious 
argument  ?  With  all  solem- 
nity he  tells  us  that  the  labour 
spent  on  a  hundred  -  guinea 
ball-dress  is  unremunerative 


and  unproductive.  Perhaps 
had  the  ball -dress  cost  only 
fifty  guineas,  the  labour  had 
not  been  in  vain.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  making  of 
a  pair  of  boots  is  altogether 
profitable,  because  boots  "min- 
ister to  the  efficiency  of  human 
machines."  But  suppose  the 
honest  working  man  who  pur- 
chased the  boots  used  them 
not  in  the  conduct  of  his 
craft  but  to  kick  his  wife  to 
death.  Would  the  making  of 
them  still  have  been  remunera- 
ative  and  productive  ? 

And,  after  all,  is  it  not  a 
very  small  thing  to  make  a 
pother  about?  Though  Mr 
Ponsonby  tells  us  that  the  rich 
man  "is  an  impossibility  in 
any  decently  organised  eco- 
nomic State,"  there  have 
always  been  rich  and  poor  and 
middling,  and  there  always 
will  be  until  mankind  is  stand- 
ardised by  a  Socialistic  Par- 
liament, prepared  to  slay  every 
child  that  dares  to  show  a  sign 
of  invention  or  acquisitiveness. 
Perhaps  there  has  never  been 
a  decently  organised  economic 
State.  Certainly  our  economic 
State,  with  its  foolish  system 
of  free  imports,  is  not  decently 
organised.  But  it  is  not  the 
rich  who  do  the  harm.  They 
are  too  few  in  number  to  ruin 
the  country;  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  too  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  public  duties 
not  to  profit  it  conspicuously. 
And,  as  we  lay  aside  Mr  Pon- 
sonby's  foolish  tirade,  we  can- 
not but  point  out  that  the  very 
highest  of  motives  does  not 
absolve  a  writer  from  blame  if 
he  disregard  the  plain  virtues 
of  truth,  justice,  and  charity. 
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THE    ELECTIONS    AND    THEIR    MORAL. 


THE  elections  have  come  and 
gone,  and  the  Conservative 
party  has  every  reason  for  a 
quiet  satisfaction.  Had  we 
the  style  of  some  Liberal  jour- 
nalists we  should  descant  upon 
the  hectic  vehemence  of  our 
opponents  ;  we  should  talk 
about  their  "  war  -  chest  filled 
with  foreign  gold  and  the  price 
of  blood " ;  we  should  protest 
against  their  efforts  to  enlist 
Omnipotence  as  an  election 
agent,  and  treat  the  moral  law 
as  part  of  the  Albert  Hall  pro- 
gramme. But,  since  we  prefer 
a  more  sober  manner,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  chronicling 
our  positive  achievement,  and 
leave  recrimination,  which  is  a 
token  of  defeat,  to  those  who 
so  noisily  proclaim  their  vic- 
tory. The  increase  in  Con- 
servative votes  has  been  some 
eight  times  the  increase  of  the 
other  three  parties  combined. 
We  have  a  net  gain  of  105 
seats.  In  nine  English  coun- 
ties we  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
representation,  while  the  Lib- 
erals can  only  claim  this  in 
two.  In  twenty -four  English 
counties,  London  being  in- 
cluded, we  have  a  majority  of 
the  members,  county  borough 
and  county  division  together, 
while  the  Liberals  have  a  ma- 
jority only  in  fifteen.  Nor  are 
our  gains  confined  to  one  part 
of  the  country.  If  the  peasant 
of  Sussex  has  returned  only 
Conservative  members,  so  has 
the  dalesman  of  Westmorland. 


Great  ports  like  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Sunderland  have 
given  us  a  majority  ;  industrial 
areas  like  Woolwich  and  Green- 
wich, Wednesbury  and  Walsall, 
Nottingham  and  Preston,  Shef- 
field and  Wolverhampton, 
have  done  likewise ;  dockyard 
towns  like  Devonport  and 
Chatham  have  changed  their 
members;  while  in  Birming- 
ham and  its  neighbourhood  the 
Conservative  majorities  have 
never  been  paralleled.  Even 
in  the  industrial  North  we  have 
done  something,  for  if  there 
are  losses  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland  there  is  a  net 
gain  of  one  seat  in  Yorkshire 
and  two  in  Lancashire.  In- 
stead of  the  Liberal  majority 
of  76  over  all  parties,  the 
Ministerial  majority  of  334 
over  the  Opposition,  we  oppose 
in  the  new  Parliament  a  united 
force  of  273  Conservatives 
against  397  Coalitionists,  con- 
taining in  their  ranks  every 
diversity  of  political  creed.  A 
majority  of  124  would  be  a 
formidable  weapon  for  a  co- 
herent party;  but  it  is  little 
enough  for  the  debris  of  an 
army,  divided,  mistrustful,  and 
compelled  to  stick  to  the  de- 
fensive. 

The  result  seems  the  more 
admirable  when  we  consider 
the  grave  disadvantage  under 
which  the  battle  was  joined. 
On  paper  the  Liberal  policy 
had  a  tremendous  appeal  to 
the  unthinking  voter.  It  blew 
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once  more  into  flame  the 
ashes  of  the  old  "Down  with 
the  Lords "  agitation,  which 
modern  Liberalism  had  almost 
forgotten.  It  offered  a  Budget 
which  was  capable  of  being 
interpreted  as  the  beginning 
of  a  division  of  spoils.  What 
so  easy  as  to  say  to  an  audi- 
ence of  working  men — "Here 
is  an  honest  attempt  to  make 
the  rich  pay  for  your  pensions 
and  the  other  benefits  we  are 
preparing  for  you.  If  you 
won't  have  it,  you  will  have 
to  pay  for  them  through  your 
food!"  The  cry  of  "dearer 
bread"  has  immense  effect  in 
a  season  of  under-employment, 
and  never  was  a  scare  better 
exploited.  We  are  bound  to 
admit  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy was  reduced  to  the  low- 
est plane;  the  appeal  was  to 
the  passions  rather  than  to 
the  intelligence ;  and  graver 
issues  went  by  the  board. 
But  in  such  a  welter  the  ad- 
vantage was  all  on  the  Lib- 
eral side.  Sinister  and  half- 
witted peers,  rapacious  trust 
magnates,  and  gaunt  Germans 
living  on  offal  and  husks,  were 
bogeys  with  a  far  more  pic- 
turesque appeal  than  anything 
the  Conservative  electioneer 
could  furnish.  Besides,  there 
was  the  Pensions  question. 
Even  if  the  labourer  could  be 
induced  to  believe  that  his 
pension  was  not  in  danger,  he 
might  have  been  expected,  pro 
majore  cautela,  to  vote  for  the 
people  who  had  first  given  it. 
Finally,  in  no  election  in  our 
memory  was  there  so  much 
ill-omened  activity  among  the 
dissenting  clergy.  The  "  Free  " 
Churches  of  England  officially 


enrolled  themselves  as  election 
agents;  every  chapel  became 
a  committee-room  for  the  Lib- 
eral candidate ;  every  Pleasant 
Sunday  Afternoon  sent  forth 
a  horde  of  canvassers,  con- 
vinced by  much  turbid  oratory 
that  the  cause  of  Liberalism 
was  the  cause  of  God.  The 
Government  went  to  the 
country  with  a  magnificent 
electioneering  battery.  The 
liberties  of  England,  the  food 
of  the  people,  the  pensions  of 
the  old,  the  job  of  the  work- 
man, the  future  of  the  trade- 
unions,  the  continuance  of  Non- 
conformity, the  authority  of 
the  Ten  Commandments, — all 
were  in  imminent  peril  from 
the  Conservative  party.  If 
the  people  believed  a  twentieth 
part  of  it,  they  should  have 
tumbled  Conservatism  into  the 
sea. 

They  did  not  believe  even  a 
hundredth  part,  and  hence  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  Lib- 
erals. When  they  girded  them- 
selves for  the  fray  they  expected 
to  scatter  their  opponents  like 
chaff:  all  they  have  done  is 
to  clear  a  little  space  with 
the  help  of  a  body  of  mercen- 
aries, while  the  enemy,  in  in- 
creased numbers  and  the  best 
of  spirits,  awaits  them  farther 
down  the  road.  We  see  this  dis- 
appointment in  the  behaviour 
of  defeated  candidates.  Every 
morning  half  a  dozen  of  them 
wrote  to  the  Liberal  press  to 
explain  why  they  were  beaten. 
If  one  believed  their  evidence, 
the  English  voter  would  be  a 
poor  creature  indeed,  shivering 
and  neurotic,  bullied  by  squire, 
parson,  and  employer,  roused 
to  action  only  by  surreptitious 
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gifts  of  beer.  Does  it  never 
strike  these  egotists,  we  wonder, 
that  a  voter  might  honestly  pre- 
fer the  politics  or  the  person- 
ality of  their  opponents  !  Per- 
formances like  those  of  Sir 
Henry  Norman  have  shown  the 
extreme  of  ill  -  breeding  and 
folly,  and  we  are  glad  to  think 
that  most  Englishmen,  of  what- 
ever political  faith,  would  be 
ashamed  to  confess  themselves 
such  bad  losers.  Angry  dis- 
appointment is  shown,  again, 
by  the  attacks  of  Mr  Lloyd - 
George  and  Mr  Ure  on  the  agri- 
cultural voter  when  the  counties 
began  to  go  against  them.  The 
yokel,  who  in  1906  was  a  type 
of  stubborn  Saxon  independ- 
ence, is  now  a  half-witted  and 
half-intoxicated  serf.  We  trust 
these  words  will  be  treasured 
up  in  the  counties  against  the 
next  General  Election.  It  is  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  turn 
from  this  foolish  vituperation 
to  the  attitude  of  Conservatives 
towards  Scotland  and  northern 
England.  They,  too,  are  dis- 
appointed, for  they  hoped  to  do 
better,  but  there  is  no  abuse 
of  their  fellow  -  countrymen. 
They  admit  the  importance  of 
the  adverse  verdict,  and  the 
necessity  of  working  pati- 
ently for  its  revision.  There 
can  be  no  question  which  atti- 
tude is  the  more  statesmanlike 
or  the  more  patriotic. 

The  importance  of  an  elec- 
tion is  obviously  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  majority  re- 
turned. In  England  a  great 
majority  disappears  by  detri- 
tion, not  by  cataclysm  :  it  took 
nine  years  for  the  Conservatives 
to  wipe  off  the  "Whig  majority 
given  by  the  First  Reform  Bill 


To  have  reduced  the  swollen 
preponderance  of  1906  to  a 
normal  figure  is  in  itself  an 
achievement  of  the  nature  of 
a  victory.  But,  further,  to 
justify  Liberal  policy,  some- 
thing more  was  wanted  than 
a  Pyrrhic  success.  The  Govern- 
ment offered  a  policy  of  revolu- 
tion, a  revolution  which  they 
declared  was  passionately  de- 
sired by  what  they  called  "  the 
democracy."  "The  democracy" 
have  shown  by  then-  answer  that 
they  were  in  two  minds  about 
the  whole  business,  a  position 
very  far  from  passionate.  The 
justification  of  Mr  Lloyd- 
George  depended  upon  his 
sweeping  the  country.  Dr 
Clifford's  estimate  of  a  much 
increased  Liberal  majority 
would  have  met  the  case,  but 
a  majority  of  122  means  a 
fiasco.  The  first  consequence, 
therefore,  is  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  seriously 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  many 
of  his  supporters.  The  Fates 
are  kind  to  Mr  Asquith.  Once 
again  they  have  given  him  a 
chance  to  set  his  house  in  order, 
for  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Prime  Minister  is  in 
a  vastly  improved  position,  so 
far  as  he  himself  is  concerned. 
The  policy  of  rant  and  violence 
has  been  a  failure,  and  Liberals 
who  would  have  cheered  it 
wildly  had  it  succeeded,  now 
declare  that  it  was  a  blunder, 
and  cast  about  for  other  tactics. 
Mr  Churchill,  among  his  other 
merits,  is  an  excellent  political 
barometer,  and  the  eerie  mod- 
eration of  some  of  his  recent 
speeches  shows  the  weather 
that  is  coming.  Mr  Asquith, 
and  what  we  may  call  the 
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Whig  section  of  the  Cabinet, 
^e  now  to  call  the  tune.  As 
ft-  >d  citizens  we  cannot  re- 
^Yet  the  change.  Profoundly 
as  we  differ  from  Liberal 
policy,  we  are  anxious  that 
the  Government  of  his  Majesty 
should  be  carried  on ;  and, 
though  it  may  be  tactically  less 
advantageous  for  us  as  a 
party,  we  would  far  rather 
see  authority  in  the  hands  of 
responsible  statesmen,  however 
faulty  we  may  think  their  views, 
than  in  the  hands  of  frivolous 
and  emotional  demagogues. 

How   Mr  Asquith  will   fare 
depends  on  how  he  interprets 
the  terms  of  his  new  lease  of 
power.     The  country  by  a  nar- 
row margin  (for  the  Irish  must 
be   excluded)  has  declared  for 
the  Budget,  and  since  this  was 
the  ground  of  dissolution  it  is 
right  that  the  Budget  should 
pass.     The  country  has  further, 
by  the  same  small  margin,  de- 
clared  against  any  immediate 
^vision    of  our   fiscal   system, 
r,  the  country  has  signi- 
in  general  terms  its  wish 
that   the   Liberal   Government 
ihould  continue  in  office.  What 
^r  ;he  country  has  not  done  is  to 
|erjpronounce   against   the   House 
(land?   kords.     There   is   so   much 

jisconception    on    this    point 
Burpi  MI        i  , 

oeli  f      we  endeavour  to  put 

[iatr \  clearly.  Mr  Asquith  asked 
ess  i^  exP^c^  terms  for  such  a 
^  jjority  as  would  enable  him 

li  hi ^orce    *ne    Lords   to   agree 
uja  limitation   of   their  veto. 
,,  ?  knew  very  well  that   any 

„  7  lority   would    not    do   this : 
finely  i  ...         « 

°rr^must    be    a    majority   of    a 

jjiciently    crusting    kind    to 
*  \rawe  opposition.    There  was 
sense    in    this    attitude. 


Mr  Asquith  as  a  lawyer  knows 
very  well  that  in  all  civilised 
systems  of  government  sweep- 
ing constitutional  changes  de- 
mand two  conditions.  In  the 
first  place,  there  must  be  a 
very  large  majority  in  their 
favour ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  majority  must  be 
elected  on  this  point,  and  this 
point  only.  There  must  be  an 
ad  hoc  appeal  on  the  consti- 
tutional issue  alone.  Now,  the 
fact  that  we  have  an  unwrit- 
ten constitution  does  not  make 
the  universal  practice  of  civil- 
isation less  applicable  to  our 
case.  To  change  our  consti- 
tution materially  there  must 
be  a  very  large  majority  elected 
on  the  change,  as  the  sole  or 
the  dominant  issue;  and  this 
Mr  Asquith  saw  clearly  when 
he  asked  for  "such  a  majority 
as,"  &G.  He  has  not  got  this 
majority,  or  anything  like  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  too 
small  in  itself,  and  infinitely 
too  small  as  compared  with 
the  majority  before  the  elec- 
tions to  show  any  decided 
national  feeling.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  a  strangely  patterned 
mosaic,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  detect  any  predominant  col- 
our. Above  all,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  if  there  be  a  master 
colour  it  is  not  that  of  "  Down 
with  the  Peers  "  ;  nay,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  colour  is  scarcely 
in  evidence  at  all.  In  spite  of 
every  type  of  inflammatory 
appeal  from  poster  and  plat- 
form, the  people  have  declined 
to  interest  themselves  in  this 
matter.  The  present  writer, 
who  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
elections  in  different  types  of 
constituency,  never  attended 
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or  heard  of  a  meeting 
which  showed  much  interest 
in  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Lords.  In  London,  in  the 
Midlands,  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  the  subject  after 
a  time  was  tacitly  dropped  by 
both  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives. In  the  counties  it  was 
scarcely  raised.  The  working 
man  was  eager  to  ask  questions 
about  dear  food  and  more 
work,  and  occasionally  about 
pensions  and  land  policy,  but 
he  was  bored  to  death  with 
talk  about  the  liberties  of 
England,  the  rights  of  the 
Commons,  and  the  dictatorship 
of  the  Peers.  There  are 
supposed  to  be  one  or  two 
constituencies  in  Northumber- 
land which  showed  a  faint 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  it 
is  reported  (though  opinions 
differ)  that  a  few  of  the  East 
Coast  towns  of  Scotland  were 
disturbed  about  the  business. 
But  the  general  attitude  was 
sheer  apathy.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  is  a  good  sign,  for  in 
many  ways  it  is  better  that  a 
man  should  be  concerned  about 
the  constitution  of  his  country 
than  about  his  stomach,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
fact.  Mr  Asquith  will  be  wise 
to  scrutinise  carefully  the  terms 
of  his  new  lease. 

If  he  persists  in  his  "limited 
veto  "  or  "  single  -  chamber  " 
policy,  the  House  of  Lords 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait. 
The  cards  are  all  in  their 
hands,  and  they  will  never 
consent  to  a  scheme  which 
would  reduce  Britain  con- 
stitutionally to  the  level  of 
Bulgaria  and  Greece.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  Mr  Asquith 


would  be  so  foolish  as  to  pro- 
pose the  creation  of  some  f  >- 
hundred  new  peers.  It  wouivv 
not  be  a  popular  act,  it  would 
seriously  weaken  the  prestige 
of  the  Crown,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable, in  view  of  the  opinion 
of  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst 
during  the  1832  crisis,  whether 
the  House  of  Lords  would  be 
bound  to  accept  the  new 
creations.  The  alternative 
would  be  a  dissolution  on  the 
"  limited  veto  "  issue,  and  Con- 
servatives need  not  fear  the 
ensuing  election.  The  country 
is  not  in  the  mood  for  the 
expense  and  worry  of  a  second 
General  Election  on  a  question 
about  which  it  is  in  no  way 
interested.  It  seems  to  us 
more  likely  that  Mr  Asquith 
will  propose  a  declaratory  act 
prohibiting  the  veto  of  the 
Lords  in  the  case  of  a  finance 
bill,  and  at  the  same  time 
defining  such  a  bill  so  as  to 
exclude  the  abuse  of  "  tacking." 
This  is  a  specious  proposal, 
but  we  should  hope  that  the 
Lords  would  reject  it.  Every 
lawyer  knows  that  the  most 
revolutionary  changes  in  public 
policy  can  be  effected  by  means 
of  a  pure  finance  bill,  quite 
free  from  any  suspicion  of 
tacking.  If  we  are  to  have  / 
Second  Chamber,  it  seems  to  J 
essential  that  it  should  h 
power  to  the  last  resort 
reject  any  and  every  measi 
financial  or  otherwise.  B 
whatever  Mr  Asquith's  tac 
may  be,  the  Lords  must  t 
up  in  earnest  the  question 
their  own  reform.  There 
signs  that  moderate  Libei 
are  inclined  to  see  that 
their  interest  to  meet  the  TJ;/ 
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House  half-way,  and  that  their  efficiency  and  violent  chan/*' 

former  attitude  of  "keep  the  It  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the 

Lords  as  they  are,  but  draw  interest  of  the  two  historical 

fan^s.  does  not,  rfl«nm.  parties  to  combine  to  establish 

a  Second  Chamber  which  shall 

A  nu  u  -  ~— .*vv,  be  at  once  competent  and 

Second  Chamber  and  he  wants  popular,  for  the  time  may  come 

the  minimum  of  change  that  when  such  a  House  will  be  our 

can  be  combined  with  efficiency,  only  bulwark  against  jacobinism 

What  he  does  not  want  is  less  and  anarchy 


their  fangs,"  does  not  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  ordinary 
citizen.  He  wants  an  effective 


II. 


We  may  leave  here  the  idle 
task    of    speculating    on    the 
future  for  the  more   practical 
business  of  deducing  from  the 
election  results  certain  lessons 
for    the     Conservative     party. 
Loss  and  gain  have  been  our 
portion  ;  the  reason  of  the  gain 
is    fairly   clear,    but    the    loss 
wants    a    closer    examination. 
Sinoe  we   were   the   attacking 
party,  we  may  take  it  that  we 
have  Iqst  wherever  we  did  not 
win— that  is,  in  Wales,   Scot- 
land, and  the  North  of  England. 
\    From    Wales    little    was    ex- 
pected.      Traditional     Liberal- 
(   ism,  the  power  of  Nonconform- 
\  ity,   and  a  natural   loyalty  to 
\  the  most  distinguished  Welsh- 
\rnan    who    has     appeared     in 


f 


.British  politics,  gave  the  Gov- 
\ernment  large  majorities.  Scot- 
Qand    was,    in    some    ways,    a 
(surprise.      It     was     generally 
toelieved     that     the    industrial 
^districts  of  the  West  would  be 
less  inclined  for  the  somewhat 
Yntiquated  brand  of  Liberalism 
hichis  associated  with  Scottish 
embers.     The  truth  seems  to 
i    that    the    election,    being 
x     rgely   fought    on   old    issues, 
surrected    much   of    the   old 
sralism     of     the     'eighties. 


Scottish   Liberalism   is  one  of 
the  most  stubborn  and  feudal 
forms  of  Conservatism  that  we 
know.     It  is  loyalty  partly  to 
a    tradition    and    partly   to    a 
man,  for  the  spirit  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone  still   walks   on   Scottish 
soil,    and   the   echoes   of    Mid- 
Lothian   have  not  died  away. 
The  people  who  hold  this  faith 
may  be  highly  intelligent,  but 
the  grounds  on  which  they  hold 
it  have  rarely  much  reason  in 
them.     "  My  f aither  aye  voted 
for    auld    Gladstone,    and    ye 
canna  expect  me  to  turn  Tory 
noo."    Some  day  another  Glad- 
stone will  arise  who  will  capture 
Scotland  for  Conservatism,  for 
it  is  a  land,  oddly  enough,  where 
personalities  are  of  more  effect 
than  principles.     In  the  mean- 
time we  can  only  admire  our 
countrymen's  staunch  and  un- 
reasoning   fidelity,    which    we 
take  for  a  happy  omen.     Scot- 
land has  always  been  famous 
for  her  loyalty  to  lost  causes. 

The  North  of  England  is  the 
real  crux  of  the  matter.  Lanca- 
shire is  a  naturally  Conservative 
county.  In  no  part  of  England 
has  the  Church  such  a  hold 
upon  the  masses,  and  nowhere 
do  the  cruder  doctrines  of 
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•  Socialism  find  less  acceptance. 
The  conditions  of  the  cotton 
industry  have  made  her  a  Free- 
trader, but  she  has  not  in  any 
real  sense  become  Liberal.  In 
Yorkshire,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  strong  vein  of  dissenting 
Radicalism  has  always  existed. 
But  the  great  industries  of 
places  like  Bradford,  Leeds, 
and  Sheffield  are  not  like  the 
spinning-mills  of  Lancashire. 
The  argument  for  fiscal  change 
can  be  enforced  in  their  case 
with  a  direct  local  application. 
The  position  is,  therefore,  that 
Lancashire  is  Conservative  in 
temper,  but  naturally  inclined 
to  be  hostile  to  the  new  Conser- 
vative economics ;  while  York- 
shire, Radical  in  spirit,  should 
on  the  facts  of  her  industrial 
situation  be  predisposed  to 
tariff  revision.  The  result  in 
both  counties  was  unforeseen. 
The  Lancashire  workman,  who 
might  be  expected  to  be  a  Free- 
trader, showed  himself  often, 
especially  in  the  weaving  towns, 
a  strong  believer  in  Tariff  Re- 
form. In  Yorkshire  the  at- 
traction of  the  Budget  over- 
rode for  the  moment  the  Tariff 
Reform  appeal.  A  very  com- 
mon position  was — "  We'll 
have  the  Budget,  which  is  a 
bird  in  the  hand;  afterwards 
we'll  have  a  try  at  Tariff  Re- 
form, which  is  the  bird  in  the 
bush."  But  the  point  to  notice 
is  that  the  great  majority, 
Lancashire  Conservative  and 
Yorkshire  Radical,  Free-trader 
and  Tariff  Reformer,  voted 
solidly  at  the  polls  for  the 
Liberal  or  Labour  candi- 
dates. 

That   is   to  say,  Lancashire 
and   Yorkshire    on   the   whole 


have  given  a  class  vote.  The 
men  who  applauded  a  Con- 
servative speaker  and  heckled , 
a  Liberal,  when  it  came  to 
election  day  voted  not  for  a 
principle  but  for  what  they  had 
come  to  regard  as  their  class. 
The  trade  union  has  become 
not  merely  an  economic  but 
a  political  organisation.  The 
workman  is  beginning  to  stick 
by  his  class  in  politics  as  for 
some  years  he  has  stuck  by  it 
in  industrial  disputes.  The 
Tory  working-man,  who  used 
to  be  common  in  Lancashire,  is 
fast  disappearing.  Soon  the 
Liberal  working  -  man  will 
follow  suit,  and,  if  we  are  not 
alive  to  the  danger,  the  masses 
will  become  one  vast  automatic 
machine  for  registering  the 
decrees  of  a  Labour  caucus. 
That  is  the  result  of  Mr  Lloyd- 
George's  campaign,  and  we 
would  not  depreciate  his  tri- 
umph. Conservatives  are  far 
too  apt  to  underrate  the  power 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Because  his  argu- 
ments are  mostly  trash,  his 
humour  the  banter  of  the 
auctioneer,  and  his  heroics 
silliness,  they  decry  his  poli- 
tical gifts.  Because  he  is  an 
acute  annoyance  to  decent 
Liberals  they  imagine  that  he 
carries  little  weight.  Th 
truth  is  that  Mr  Lloyd-Georg 
has  an  almost  uncanny  fore-' 
sight.  Beaten  argumentative!^ 
from  pillar  to  post,  he 
that  the  only  way  to  enab 
the  Liberals  to  win  was 
turn  the  conflict  into  a  war 
the  "  Haves  "  and  the  "  Hav/ 
nots."  His  first  step  was  t 
Budget,  his  second  a  series 
speeches  in  which  he  poinl 
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the  moral  of  that  distinguished 
a  measure.  Every  device  was 
r .  used  to  stir  up  class  bitter- 
ness. Our  economic  system 
vvas  represented  as  a  design 
•n  snow  and  ink,  the  inno- 
cent toiler  fleeced  by  the  un- 
scrupulous entrepreneur,  the 
small  tradesman  oppressed  by 
the  ground  landlord,  the  la- 
bourer a  serf  of  the  peer.  He 
irew  the  rich  as  a  race  of 
lalf-witted  and  immoral  de- 
generates. Was  it  unnatural 
that  the  workman  should  begin 
to  think  that  the  interests  of 
labour  and  capital  were  dia- 
metrically opposed,  and  that 
it  was  his  business  to  use  his 
numbers  to  get  as  big  a  share 
of  the  spoil  as  he  could?  He 
might  interest  himself  in  Lib- 
eral or  Conservative  policies, 
but  in  the  long-run  his  place 
was  with  his  class.  Mr  Lloyd- 
George  and  Mr  Ure  may  have 
their  faults,  but  they  have 
rendered  their  party  one 
tremendous  service.  By  re- 
viving the  old  bad  spirit  of 
class  hatred,  they  have  won 
to-day  a  kind  of  victory  at  the 
polls.  To-morrow  the  same 
spirit  may  destroy  them,  for 
they  are  playing  with  the 
stuff  of  revolutions. 

The  English  counties  are 
in  a  very  different  case.  If 
the  cry  of  "dear  food"  was 
likely  to  scare  anybody,  it 
was  surely  the  agricultural 
labourer.  As  a  rule,  there  is 
little  rural  unemployment,  so 
the  "more  employment"  ar- 
gument of  the  Conservatives 
did  not  affect  him.  Tariff 
Reform  had  no  obvious  gifts 
for  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  "  bitter  cry "  had  become 
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one  of  the  platform  assets 
of  the  Liberal  party.  Small 
Holdings  Bills  were  to  throw 
open  the  land  to  him,  and  in 
some  occult  way  the  Budget 
was  to  improve  his  status. 
In  any  case,  his  presumed 
hereditary  oppressor,  the  land- 
lord, was  being  shot  at,  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  would  en- 
thusiastically approve.  These 
expectations  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. The  despised  agricul- 
tural labourer,  alone  among 
the  working  classes  of  this 
country,  seems  to  have  mas- 
tered the  truth  of  the  solid- 
arity of  labour  and  capital. 
He  sees  with  a  clearness  de- 
nied to  his  critics  that  in  the 
end  his  master's  interest  is  his ; 
that  you  cannot  damage  the 
employer  without  reacting  on 
the  employee.  He  is  a  little 
tired  of  Cockney  land  policy, 
small  holdings  schemes  devised 
by  gentlemen  who  barely  know 
a  horse  from  a  cow.  He  is 
aware  that  in  most  parishes 
if  he  wants  a  small  holding 
he  can  get  one,  but  that  the 
difficulty  is  how  to  make  a  liv- 
ing on  it :  and  in  this  primary 
question  he  finds  no  Liberal 
interest.  The  problem  of  how 
to  benefit  the  labourer  has  no 
platform  appeal  compared  with 
that  of  how  to  hit  the  squire. 
Above  all,  little  as  he  knows 
of  finance,  he  does  not  under- 
stand why  the  land,  from 
which  he  gets  his  living  like 
his  father  before  him,  should 
be  singled  out  for  special  tax- 
ation when  other  forms  of 
property  go  free.  When  he 
hears  wild  denunciations  of 
peers  and  landlords,  he  is  per- 
plexed and  irritated,  for  he 
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knows  them  for  good  fellows 
in  the  main,  men  he  can 
understand  and  get  on  with, — 
very  different  from  the  Badi- 
oal  lawyer  or  journalist,  who 
comes  down  once  in  a  while 
to  patronise  him.  So,  without 
any  wide  outlook,  but  with  a 
tenacious  grip  of  a  few  truths, 
he  voted  steadily  against  the 
party  which  would  set  the 
classes  at  loggerheads,  and 
thereby  revealed  himself  as  a 
sound  and  reasonable  citizen. 

Looking  back  at  the  varied 
features  of  the  election,  there 
stand  out  certain  lessons  which 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Con- 
servative party  to  take  seri- 
ously to  heart.  The  first  is 
that  old  moral,  which  is  drawn 
after  every  defeat,  but  which 
in  this  case  has  a  special  char- 
acter and  importance.  The 
party  machine  stands  sorely 
in  need  of  improvement.  We 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
financially  better  off  than  the 
Liberals,  but  the  ordinary  ob- 
server at  an  election  would 
have  no  doubt  as  to  which 
side  had  most  ready  money. 
The  Liberal  policy  is  to  en- 
courage young  men  of  talent, 
to  pay  their  expenses,  and 
find  them  possible  seats.  The 
Conservative  policy  seems  to  be 
to  accept  whoever  can  put  up 
sufficient  funds,  without  con- 
sidering whether  he  is  likely 
to  win  the  seat,  or  whether  he 
would  be  much  gain  to  the 
party  if  he  did.  If  a  man's 
expenses  are  paid,  it  will 
usually  be  in  some  constituency 
which  is  given  up  as  hopeless. 
Now  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  policy  that  brings  success. 
If  funds  are  short  more  must 


be  got :  if  they  are  adequate 
they  must  be  ueed  in  a  more 
businesslike  way.  A  party 
fights  to  win,  and  it  should 
endeavour  to  provide  itself 
with  winning  material.  The 
Liberals  make  it  much  easier 
for  able  men,  who  have  no 
great  wealth  behind  them,  to 
find  seats  in  the  House.  If  we 
look  at  the  late  Parliament  we 
find  that  the  best  fighting 
stuff  on  the  Liberal  benches 
was  provided  from  this  class. 
It  is  no  good  blinking  facts. 
The  Conservative  party  is 
usually  weaker  in  able  new 
members,  especially  in  able 
young  members,  than  its  op- 
ponents, and  the  reason  is 
simply  that  it  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  find  them.  If 
we  look  at  the  universities  we 
do  not  see  the  best  talent 
among  the  younger  men  uni- 
formly on  the  Liberal  side, 
but  the  Liberal  party  machine 
exploits  what  it  has,  and  the 
Conservative  does  not.  In  the 
struggles  of  the  future,  brains 
will  be  a  better  weapon  than  a 
long  purse,  or,  for  that  matter, 
a  long  presidency  of  the  local 
Conservative  association.  We 
made  another  mistake  in  Jan- 
uary, which  should  not  be 
repeated.  We  did  not  con- 
centrate half  enough  upon 
strategical  positions.  The 
Gorton  division  of  Lancashire 
is  a  case  in  point.  It  was 
officially  described  as  hopeless, 
and  the  Conservative  candidate 
as  weak.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  came  very  near  to  wiping 
out  a  Labour  majority  of  over 
4000  and  winning  the  seat, 
with  no  assistance  from  the 
party  machine.  It  would  have 
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been  wiser  to  have  paid  a  little 
more  attention  to  places  like 
Gorton,  a  win  in  which  would 
have  had  enormous  strategical 
value,  rather  than  to  have 
concentrated  on  increasing  the 
majority  in  constituencies  which 
might  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  safe. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  a 
sincere  and  constructive  land 
policy  is  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  our  party.  The  Cockneyism 
of  the  Liberal  schemes  has 
won  us  rural  votes,  and  a 
wise  and  practical  policy  on 
our  own  account  will  retain 
this  support,  and  add  industrial 
votes  from  the  towns.  The 
Liberal  attitude  to  the  land  has 
always  had  an  element  of 
curious  mysticism  in  it.  It 
assumes  that  if  you  add  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  landlord  you 
increase  in  some  supernatural 
way  the  comfort  of  the  tenant ; 
but  it  is  always  the  discomfort 
of  the  rich  that  engrosses  it, 
and  by  no  means  the  pros- 
perity of  the  poor.  The  result 
of  this  quaint  absorption  is  to 
make  it  impossible  for  Liberals 
to  understand  the  meaning  of 
land  settlement.  Their  Scot- 
tish Smallholders  Bill  would 
have  ended  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  average  smallholder 
within  a  year.  Their  English 
Smallholders  Bill  is  a  harm- 
less measure  of  academic  re- 
form, which  provides  for  a 
creation  of  such  holdings  in 
districts  where  they  do  not 
exist,  but  the  only  people  to 
take  advantage  of  it  are  the 
people  who  want  a  little  farm 
as  a  hobby.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision anywhere  for  true  land 
settlement,  for  assisting  those 


who  have  small  capital  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  and  to  make  a 
living  from  it.  The  Liberal 
believes  that  enough  has  been 
done  if  he  dumps  a  man  on  the 
soil  and  leaves  him  to  the 
grace  of  God;  but  on  such 
lines  no  successful  settlement 
was  ever  made.  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  desire  in  the  indus- 
trial communities  for  some 
avenue  of  return  to  country 
life,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
we  are  to  make  our  settlements 
a  real  asset  to  our  rural 
economy,  we  must  not  relax 
our  care  till  the  work  is  com- 
plete. Mr  Balfour's  land 
policy,  announced  just  before 
the  elections,  must  be  elabor- 
ated and  given  a  foremost 
place  in  the  Conservative  pro- 
gramme. It  involves  the  in- 
stitution by  the  State  of  co- 
operative methods  in  order  that 
the  smallholder  may  be  able 
to  compete  on  an  equality  with 
the  large  farmer ;  the  provision 
of  loans  by  means  of  land 
banks  supported  by  State 
credit ;  and  the  assistance  of 
the  holder  in  the  matter  of 
freehold  purchase.  These  are 
the  methods  on  which  intensive 
settlement  has  succeeded  in 
other  countries,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  successful  with  us. 
The  key  of  the  problem,  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  settler  will  get 
a  living  from  the  land — a  point 
which  Liberalism  utterly  ig- 
nores. We  believe  that  the 
State  should  hold  a  man's 
hand  till  he  can  walk  by  him- 
self, but  that  after  he  can  walk 
there  is  no  need  for  further  in- 
terference. Now  this  policy, 
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which  is  at  once  practicable 
and  far  -  reaching,  appeals 
alike  to  the  country  and  to 
the  towns.  It  offers  a  chance 
to  the  poor  man,  for  whom  the 
Liberal  Land  Bills  do  nothing. 
Every  year  some  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  men  on  one  labour 
colony,  known  to  the  writer, 
who  have  been  given  a  train- 
ing on  the  land,  are  sent  back 
to  the  towns  to  kick  their 
heels,  or  at  the  best  to  dissipate 
their  training  in  some  un- 
skilled urban  employment. 
Such  methods  are  a  waste  both 
of  money  and  men.  It  is  for 
us  to  institute  a  land  policy 
which  shall  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  British  land, 
revive  rural  prosperity,  palli- 
ate the  disease  of  unemploy- 
ment by  opening  a  new  career 
to  men  of  a  certain  aptitude, 
and  bring  the  problems  of  rural 
and  urban  economy  into  one 
survey.  The  follies  of  Liberal 
land  legislation  must  be  met 
not  with  a  blank  denial  but 
with  a  sound  alternative. 

But  most  of  all  it  is  our 
business  to  break  down  the 
class  antagonism  which  Mr 
Lloyd -George  has  created  in 
the  industrial  areas.  It  will 
be  a  slow  task  and  a  difficult 
task,  for  the  forts  of  folly  are 
not  undermined  in  a  day.  We 
have  to  admit  frankly  the  jus- 
tice of  the  workman's  claim  for 
better  conditions  and  equal 
chances.  We  have  to  show 
ourselves  active  in  those  causes 
which  mean  much  to  him — a 
comprehensive  pensions  scheme, 
insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment and  sickness,  and  a 
wholesale  revision  of  the  Poor 
Law.  Such  reforms  are  in 


the  true  sense  Conservative,  for 
they  are  based  on  a  belief  in 
the  organic  interdependence  of 
the  parts  of  the  State.  But 
above  all  we  must  educate 
the  industrial  areas  out  of  the 
"  class "  fallacy,  which  is  both 
economically  and  politically 
ruinous.  The  Liberal  party 
has  stolen  the  Socialist  old 
clothes ;  very  ancient  garments 
they  are,  for  the  wiser  Socialist 
has  long  discarded  them.  They 
imagine  that  the  distribution 
of  existing  wealth,  assuming  it 
to  be  possible,  in  some  way 
or  other  creates  new  wealth  : 
that,  if  you  have  ten  potatoes, 
and  want  to  feed  five  hungry 
men,  the  way  is  to  give  them 
two  each,  rather  than  to  get 
more  potatoes.  In  the  second 
place,  they  share  the  antique 
heresy  that  labour  and  capital 
are  so  independent  that  the 
health  or  debility  of  the  one 
has  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
wellbeing  of  the  other.  These 
are  the  principles  which  under- 
lie Liberal  policy ;  and  the 
Socialist,  who  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
much  more  thoughtful  poli- 
tician, seeing  that  his  old  ad- 
versaries are  inclined  to  play 
his  game,  gives  them  his  cyn- 
ical approval.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Conservatives  to  break  down 
this  wall  of  prejudice,  which 
prevents  the  workman  from 
voting  on  a  principle  like  an 
intelligent  citizen.  They  will 
have  many  allies  in  this  task, 
and  the  strongest  will  be  the 
plain  logic  of  experience.  It 
should  not  be  hard  to  convince 
thinking  men  how  intricately 
the  interests  of  labour  and 
capital  are  intertwined ;  and, 
when  this  is  achieved,  it  is  only 
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a  step  to  a  broader  view  of  the 
whole  economic  problem.  That 
is  all  that  Conservatism  asks 
for.  It  is  content  to  stake  every- 
thing upon  reason  and  inquiry. 
It  courts  the  full  light  of  day, 
and  fears  only  the  twilight  of 
class  bigotry  and  shallow  pre- 
judice. In  this  educative  task 
there  is  one  way  in  which 
Conservative  employers  of 
labour  can  render  immense 
assistance.  There  is  no  dem- 
onstration of  the  truth  we 
have  stated  which  comes  home 
to  the  workman  with  such 
etfect  as  that  given  by  his 
participation  in  some  scheme 
of  profit-sharing.  We  know 
very  well  that  in  many  indus- 
tries such  schemes  are  out  of 
the  question.  But  in  many, 
especially  those  not  formed 
into  companies,  a  wise  em- 
ployer might  with  profit  to 
his  business  and  advantage  to 
the  State  so  arrange  matters 
that  the  workman  had  a  stake 
in  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. Such  partnerships  of 
capital  and  labour  are  more 
educative  than  all  the  theories 
in  the  world.  If  the  fallacies 
of  agitators  are  to  be  finally 
exploded,  capital  must  take 
labour  into  its  confidence. 

Our  main  business  for  the 
present  is,  as  we  have  said,  edu- 
cative and  deliberative.  There 
is  an  immense  constructive  task 
in  front  of  us,  and  before  we 
can  enter  upon  it  we  must  get 
our  minds  clear  on  every  detail. 
We  have  to  work  out  a  land 
policy  which  shall  meet  the 
needs  of  the  cities  and  the 
equally  pressing  needs  of  the 
counties,  and  which  shall  be 
no  forced  hothouse  plant,  but 


a  natural  growth,  deep-rooted 
in  fact.  We  have  to  show 
that  Conservatism,  so  far  from 
being  blind  to  social  evils,  is 
the  only  creed  which  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  We 
have  to  work  out  a  new  con- 
stitutional machinery,  legis- 
lative and  executive,  which 
shall  be  adequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Empire. 
Above  all,  we  have  to  face 
the  great  economic  question, 
which  stretches  from  English 
unemployment  at  one  end  to 
Imperial  defence  at  the  other, 
— the  question  of  how  we  are 
to  increase  our  national  and 
Imperial  assets,  and  provide 
that  new  wealth  which  alone 
can  solve  our  social  difficulties, 
and  which  no  juggling  with 
present  wealth  will  provide. 
This  is  the  central  fact  of 
our  policy — the  restoration  of 
nationalist  economics.  Every 
other  reform  depends  upon  the 
increased  productivity  which 
will  follow  inevitably  from  a 
reform  of  our  present  casual 
fiscal  methods,  for  such  a 
change  implies  a  new  attitude 
towards  every  public  question. 
The  most  far-reaching  scheme 
of  Imperial  unity,  as  well  as 
the  homeliest  measure  of  social 
betterment,  becomes  practicable 
only  when  we  resolve  to  look 
economic  facts  squarely  in  the 
face.  Tariff  Reform  is  the 
fundamental  foundation  of 
Conservative  policy,  because 
on  the  attitude  which  it  in- 
volves depends  the  realisation 
of  all  other  ideals.  These 
are  high  and  difficult  matters, 
but  there  is  much  to  give 
Conservatives  courage.  They 
are  fighting  against  a  patch- 
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work  faith  and  a  motley  army. 
The  Liberalism  which  based 
itself  on  a  noble  if  mistaken 
creed  and  a  rigorous  logic 
was  a  formidable  enemy;  but 
the  Liberalism  which  has 
abandoned  the  appeal  to 
reason  and  sets  its  trust  in 
class  jealousy  and  sectarian 
passion  is  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure. It  will  be  destroyed 
sooner  or  later  by  the  furies 
which  it  seeks  to  unchain. 
We  fight  to-day,  in  a  sense  in 
which  we  have  never  fought 
before,  for  the  organic  con- 
ception of  the  State,  for  na- 
tional and  imperial  unity,  for 
the  progress  which  founds  itself 
upon  fact  and  reason. 

In  such  a  war  we  have  great 
allies.  It  is  never  very  safe 
to  generalise  about  national 
spirit ;  but  we  can  see  through 
the  ages  of  our  history  a  spirit 
which,  when  blown  into  flame 
at  a  crisis,  has  consumed  the 
forces  of  secession  and  dis- 
union. It  is  the  spirit  which 
made  a  monarchy  out  of  a 
heptarchy  and  an  empire  out 
of  a  monarchy.  This  true 
and  ancient  English  feeling 
has  been  always  the  foe  of 


sectarianism,  whether  religious 
or  political,  Puritan  or  Jacob- 
ite, oligarchic  or  popular.  It 
has  stood  for  the  unity  of  the 
nation,  the  community  of  pub- 
lic interest.  It  is  an  ill  force 
to  war  against ;  for  it  is  the 
essential  England — that  Eng- 
land which  is  slow  and  patient 
and  in  the  long-run  very  sure. 
A  certain  Mr  A.  H.  Scott,  a 
Lancashire  Liberal  member, 
made  a  speech  last  year  which 
contained  these  significant 
words  :  "  Even  if  the  Germans 
did  come,  they  would  not  be 
such  fools  as  to  interfere  with 
the  industrial  and  wealth-pro- 
ducing classes.  They  would 
only  interfere  with  the  land- 
owning classes ;  and  if  it  was 
the  latter's  land  which  was 
protected,  then  let  them  pay 
for  the  protection."  Such 
treason  against  nationality  may 
be  talked  with  impunity  for  a 
season,  but  England  will  not 
endure  the  sectary  for  ever. 
There  comes  a  day  when  the 
country  awakens  to  his  mis- 
chief, and  he  is  called  by  his 
true  name ;  and  on  that  day 
his  seditions  are  blown  into 
thinnest  air. 
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NATIONAL   LIFE    OR   NATIONAL   DEATH. 


IN  the  midst  of  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  domestic  politics 
there  has  come  to  us  from 
across  the  Atlantic  the  voice 
of  a  student  and  thinker,1 
who,  writing  to  warn  his  own 
countrymen  of  the  United 
States  against  what  he  con- 
siders the  greatest  of  national 
dangers,  proclaims  truths  and 
sets  forth  facts  and  laws  which 
are  in  every  way  as  applicable 
to  this  country  as  to  his  own, 
and  which  affect  not  merely 
the  conditions  under  which  we 
as  a  nation  exist,  but  the  more 
vital  question  of  our  continued 
national  existence. 

Many  will  smile  at  the  idea 
that  the  great  British  Empire, 
that  Empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  could  ever  cease  to 
exist.  We  ask  them  to  hear 
what  this  writer  has  to  say, 
and  not  be  dismayed  when 
they  find  that  his  shafts  aimed 


at  Americans   strike   home   in 
Britain. 

In  his  opening  chapter  he 
speaks  of  patriotism,  and  tells 
us  how  to  distinguish  true 
patriotism  from  that  false 
patriotism  under  whose  cloak 
nations  are  betrayed  and  given 
over  to  pillage.  The  two  most 
common  forms  of  false  patriot- 
ism are  contempt  for  and  pre- 
judice against  other  nations, 
and  vainglorious  boasting  as 
to  one's  own.  To  boast  of  a 
nation's  wealth,  under  the  de- 
lusion that  it  is  patriotic,  is 
to  commit  a  crime  against 
patriotism.  The  true  patriot 
is  known  by  his  actions.  When, 
in  peace,  men  postpone  their 
patriotic  activity  to  a  time  of 
war,  their  procrastination  is 
only  indicative  of  their  worth- 
lessness.  In  national  defeat  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  made  as  to 
the  cause  of  it.  For  a  nation 


1  The  Valor  of  Ignorance,   by  Homer  Lea.      Harper  Brothers,   New  York 
and  London. 
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to  suffer  defeat  through  unpre- 
paredness  is,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  as  bad  as  though  it 
were  through  cowardice  in  the 
field.  In  consequence,  the  man 
who  opposes,  in  time  of  peace, 
suitable  preparations  for  war,  is 
as  unpatriotic  and  detrimental 
to  the  nation  as  he  who  shirks 
his  duty  or  deserts  his  post  in 
time  of  battle. 

National  existence  is  not  a 
haphazard  passage  of  a  people 
from  an  unknown  beginning  to 
an  unforeseen  end,  but  is  part 
of  life  itself,  formed  by  the 
same  immutable  laws. 

"  No  state  is  destroyed  except 
through  those  avertible  conditions 
that  mankind  dreads  to  contemplate. 
Yet  nations  prefer  to  evade  and 
perish  rather  than  to  master  the 
single  lesson  taught  by  the  washing- 
away  of  those  that  have  gone  down 
before  them.  In  their  indifference 
and  in  the  valor  of  their  ignorance 
they  depart,  together  with  their 
monuments  and  constitutions,  their 
vanities  and  gods." 

From  the  beginning  of 
human  life,  from  the  day  when 
the  brawniest  palaeolithic  man 
had  with  his  stone  axe  killed  or 
reduced  to  submission  all  those 
who  had  invaded  his  immedi- 
ate thickets,  and  so  by  this 
primitive  process  founded  the 
first  kingdom,  of  which  he  was 
king  and  his  crude  axe  the 
sole  law,  the  procession  of 
events  has  followed  the  same 
rule. 

The  lives  of  men  and  the 
lives  of  nations  are  similar: 
they  pass  from  the  cradle  to 
manhood,  expanding  in  intel- 
lect, accumulating  vigour  and 
strength  until,  in  due  time, 
they  grow  old,  die,  and  are 
forgotten,  down  in  the  deep 


vast  ossuary  of  time.  The 
same  struggle  for  existence 
results  in  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  those  possessed  of  least 
combative  power. 

"  As  manhood  marks  the  height  of 
physical  vigor  among  mankind,  so  the 
militant  successes  of  a  nation  mark 
the  zenith  of  its  physical  greatness. 
The  decline  of  physical  strength  in 
the  individual  is  significant  of  disease 
or  old  age,  culminating  in  death.  In 
the  same  manner  deterioration  of 
military  strength  or  militant  capacity 
in  a  nation  marks  its  decline." 

The  inexorable  law  of  com- 
bat is  thus  picturesquely 
sketched : — 

"Wars — victory — a  nation.  Wars 
— destruction — dissolution.  Such  is 
the  melancholy  epitome  of  national 
existence,  and  such  has  it  been  from 
the  beginning  of  human  association 
until  to-day.  From  the  time,  six 
thousand  years  past,  when  the  wild 
highlander  rolled  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Elam  and  moulded  with 
sword  and  brawn  the  Turanian  shep- 
herds into  the  Chaldean  Empire,  un- 
til within  the  last  decade,  when  the 
Samurai  of  Nippon  rose  out  of  their 
islands  in  the  Eastern  Sea  and  carved 
for  themselves  a  new  empire  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  there  has  been  no 
cessation  nor  deviation  from  this  in- 
exorable law  governing  the  formation 
and  extinction  of  national  entities. 

"All  kingdoms,  empires,  and  na- 
tions that  have  existed  on  this  earth 
have  been  born  out  of  the  womb  of 
war,  and  the  delivery  of  them  has 
occurred  in  the  pain  and  labor  of 
battle.  So,  too,  have  these  same 
nations,  with  the  same  inevitable 
certainty,  perished  on  like  fields  amid 
the  wreckage  and  cinders  of  their 
defenceless  possessions." 

The  long  continuance  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  may,  by  those 
who  have  thought  but  super- 
ficially, be  quoted  against  this 
doctrine.  Empires  innumerable 
have  been  founded,  flourished, 
and  disappeared,  while  the 
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Chinese  Empire  has  continued 
to  exist ;  but  the  edifice  of  its 
greatness  has  been  founded  by 
those  who  have  fought  its 
wars.  "Of  the  twenty -five 
dynasties  that  have  ruled  over 
China,  each  was  founded  by  a 
soldier,  and  each  in  due  time 
heard  from  surrounding  armies 
the  melancholy  taps  of  its  ap- 
proaching end."  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Chinese  race  for  these 
thousands  of  years  has  been  due 
solely  to  its  natural  environ- 
ment, "  an  environment  ram- 
parted by  inaccessible  mount- 
ains, moated  by  uninhabitable 
deserts  or  seas  as  shipless  as 
they  were  vast."  Until  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  science 
had  peopled  the  purple  solitude 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  bridged 
the  deserts  and  forests  on  her 
northern  frontier,  China  was 
as  secure  in  her  isolation  as  if 
illimitable  space  intervened  be- 
tween her  borders  and  the 
nations  of  Europe.  But  now 
she  has  to  face  enemies  not 
alone  upon  her  northern  borders, 
whose  morality  of  conquest  is  in 
nowise  different  from  that  of  the 
Mongol  and  Manchu  tribes  who, 
in  the  past,  so  often  devastated 
her  territory;  and  unless  there 
arise  out  of  her  present  weak- 
ness a  strong  man,  militant  and 
capable  of  awaking  military 
ideas  in  the  Empire,  China  will 
follow  the  inexorable  law  of 
decay,  and  "make  her  solemn 
salutation  to  mankind." 

Having  thus  sketched  the 
causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  we  pass  on  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  to  its  citizens 
seems  to  tower  so  mightily 
among  nations.  It  stands  in 


110  different  relation  to  time 
and  the  forces  of  time  than 
any  other  nation  that  has 
ever  existed.  The  same  ele- 
ments brought  about  its  birth, 
and  the  same  causes  will  pro- 
long or  shorten  its  existence  as 
prolonged  or  shortened  theirs. 
It  was  born  in  the  womb  of 
war ;  it  was  delivered  in  battle. 
The  United  Kingdom  was 
united  by  conquest  in  war. 
The  great  dependencies  that 
form  the  Empire  were  won  by 
the  sword.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  recall  the  battlefields  that 
won  us  the  rule  over  India 
and  Burmah,  over  Canada  and 
South  Africa.  The  great  col- 
onies of  Australia  are  the 
spoils  of  combat  and  conquest 
of  defenceless  tribes.  Our  ex- 
pansion either  there  or  in  East 
and  West  Africa  has  been  no 
more  merciful  or  merciless  than 
the  expansion  of  any  other 
nation.  The  same  inexorable 
law  of  physical  strength  has 
governed  it  as  all  others. 

But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Crimean  War,  for  nearly 
a  century  our  conquests  have 
been  over  enemies  so  weak  and 
incapable  of  waging  war  on  a 
basis  of  equality,  that  our  wars 
have  been  destructive  rather 
than  inculcative  of  equitable 
military  conceptions.  The  very 
ease  with  which  the  Empire 
has  expanded  within  the  mem- 
ory of  men  of  middle  age  is 
responsible  for  many  erroneous 
beliefs  now  prevalent  concern- 
ing the  basis  of  its  future 
greatness.  A  large  proportion 
of  our  people  have  come  to 
look  upon  themselves  in  a  false 
though  heroic  light,  and  upon 
other  nations  with  the  same 
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indifference  as  they  did  upon 
the  Maori  or  the  Ashanti,  the 
Waganda  or  the  Basuto,  —  as 
they  did  upon  the  Boers  before 
the  lesson  of  Magersfontein  and 
Colenso.  The  era  of  expansion 
by  conquests  of  feeble  Asiatic 
or  African  tribes  has  appar- 
ently come  to  an  end.  On 
every  side  our  remote  frontiers 
are  in  contact  with  those  of 
other  European  Powers.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  farther 
expansion :  it  is  now  a  quest- 
ion of  holding  what  we  have 
gained.  Our  desire  is  now  to 
expand  commercially  rather 
than  territorially,  and  that  de- 
sire must  bring  us  into  con- 
tact with  nations  whose  desire 
for  territorial  expansion  has 
not  ceased,  whose  desire  for 
commercial  expansion  is  as 
great  as  our  own,  and  whose 
military  power  far  exceeds 
ours.  Modern  means  of  "  trans- 
portation and  communication 
have  reduced  the  world  to  such 
compactness  that  no  future 
ripple  of  national  growth 
can  expand  without  breaking 
against  some  similar  ripple 
emanating  from  another  na- 
tion. When  this  occurs  it  is 
war." 

We  have  expanded  till  a 
large  portion  of  the  world  has 
come  under  our  sway;  but 
we  have  blindly  overlooked  the 
fact  that  such  expansion  has 
made  necessary  a  corresponding 
increase  of  military  strength, 
and  we  have  forgotten  the  un- 
changeable and  universal  law 
that  governs  the  destiny  of 
nations.  Trusting  entirely  to 
our  hitherto  unrivalled  supre- 
macy at  sea,  we  have  lost  our 
military  vitality.  Alone  among 


the  nations  of  Europe,  we  have 
a  people  personally  and  in- 
dividually indifferent  to  the 
militant  spirit  and  to  militant 
ideals.  We  depend  for  an 
army  upon  the  payment  of 
such  lads  as  for  one  reason  or 
another  can  find  no  better  em- 
ployment; and  upon  a  small 
number  of  men  more  patriotic 
than  their  fellows,  who  are 
willing  to  give  a  portion  of 
their  spare  time  to  learning  as 
best  they  can  in  a  few  days 
yearly  the  elementary  duties 
of  a  soldier.  Alone  among 
European  nations  the  British 
people  do  not  recognise  that 
it  is  the  primary  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  bear  arms  for  his 
country. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  natural 
disintegration  of  militancy  is 
artificially  increased,  not  only 
by  the  indifference  of  the  people 
to  military  duties,  but  by  or- 
ganised efforts  to  destroy  the 
military  spirit,  to  reduce  the 
nation's  armament,  and  with 
it  our  militant  potentiality. 
The  fear  is  that  the  old  spirit 
of  militant  patriotism,  the 
patriotism  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  this  Kingdom  and 
Empire,  has  gone  under  be- 
neath the  waves  of  commer- 
cialism. 

Industries  are  as  necessary 
to  a  nation  as  food  is  to  the 
human  body.  Just  as  a  man 
must  eat  to  live,  but  if  he  lives 
to  eat  is  only  a  contemptible 
glutton,  so  a  nation  which 
makes  industrialism  the  end, 
instead  of  only  the  means  for 
attaining  high  ideals,  sinks 
into  contempt  among  states. 
The  spirit  of  commercialism  is 
the  desire  of  individual  wealth 
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and  comfort,  and  it  is  this 
spirit  which  overshadows  and 
tends  to  destroy  us.  It  is  a 
spirit  which  brings  about  the 
final  corruption  of  the  State. 
Where  a  nation  possesses  the 
military  spirit,  the  individual 
holds  his  life  less  dear  than 
the  principle  for  which  he 
yields  it ;  but 

"whenever  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  a  nation  stand  in  inverse  ratio  to 
its  military  strength,  the  hour  of  its 
desolation,  if  not  at  hand,  approaches. 
When  the  opulence  and  unmartial 
qualities  of  one  nation  stand  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  poverty  and  the  mili- 
tary prowess  of  another,  while  their 
expansion  is  convergent,  then  result 
those  inevitable  wars  wherein  the 
commercial  nation  collapses  and  de- 
parts from  the  activities  of  mankind 
forever." 

But  few  years  have  passed 
since  this  nation  stood  alone, 
apparently  without  a  friend, 
amid  the  ill  -  concealed  hostile 
mutterings  of  Continental 
peoples.  It  was  isolation,  and 
but  few  knew  how  deep  was  the 
anxiety  felt  by  those  respon- 
sible for  our  position,  when 
our  shores  were  so  denuded  of 
troops  and  arms  that  we  could 
not  have  withstood  the  attack 
of  a  single  foreign  army  corps. 
But  it  was  a  splendid  isolation, 
an  isolation  that  was  only  pos- 
sible without  ruin  because  of 
our  invincible  fleet.  It  was  that 
fleet  which,  dominating  the 
silver  streak  that  separates  us 
from  the  Continent,  alone  saved 
us  from  the  deepest  humiliation ; 
it  is  in  that  silver  streak  that 
we  have  so  far  found  salvation  ; 
but  from  the  day  when  our 
Navy  ceases  to  inspire  all  other 
nations  with  the  sense  of  their 
hopeless  inferiority  at  sea,  the 


great  rampart  of  ocean  vanishes 
and  only  the  delusion  of  it  still 
remains. 

Our  supremacy  at  sea  is 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  long  <•  , 
centuries,  challenged.  So  great 
is  our  sense  of  the  national 
danger  that  we  will  let  no 
breath  of  party  spirit  enter 
into  the  words  of  this  paper, 
and  if  we  quote  Mr  Balfour  it 
is  only  to  show  how  vast,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  responsible 
statesman  of  the  highest  ability 
and  deepest  knowledge,  is  the 
peril  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. This  is  what  he  said 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  Hadding- 
ton :  "  I  tell  you,  with  all 
solemnity,  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties and  perils  before  this 
country  which  neither  we,  nor 
our  fathers,  nor  our  grand- 
fathers, nor  our  great-grand- 
fathers have  ever  yet  had  to 
face." 

Invincibility,  overwhelming 
superiority  at  sea,  is  therefore, 
beyond  all  question,  a  necessity 
of  our  national  existence.  To 
the  acceptance  of  this  doctrine 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  in 
the  State  are  committed  by  the 
most  definite  pledges.  And,  in 
the  face  of  the  efforts  that  are 
now  being  made  to  challenge 
that  superiority,  sacrifices  must 
be  made  such  as  we  have  never 
yet  known.  The  enormous  cost 
of  modern  ships  and  weapons 
has  to  be  borne,  the  skilled 
sailors  to  man  the  ships  have 
to  be  found.  And  even  then, 
if  we  succeed  in  keeping  all 
adversaries  in  a  condition  of 
hopeless  inferiority,  we  shall 
still  be  unable  to  take  any 
attitude  other  than  one  that 
is  purely  defensive ;  we  shall 
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be  forced  to  act  from  purely 
selfish  motives,  and  by  this 
selfish  attitude  shall  render 
ourselves  worthless  as  an  ally, 
unless  at  the  back  of  our  naval 
supremacy  we  have  a  military 
force  capable  of  making  itself 
respected  by  the  great  military 
nations  of  the  Continent.  We 
cannot  afford  to  risk  our 
national  existence  upon  the 
result  of  a  single  naval  action  ; 
we  dare  not  and  we  must  not, 
in  the  presence  of  the  armed 
millions  who  confront  us  across 
the  waters  of  the  North  Sea, 
leave  ourselves  liable  to  any 
risk  of  invasion  without  ade- 
quate defence,  or  unable  to  help 
a  threatened  friend  in  the  hour 
of  his  sorest  need.  If  England 
were  strong  in  a  military  as 
well  as  a  naval  sense,  the  peace 
of  the  world  would  be  assured. 
We  need  never  aspire  to  the 
possession  of  such  an  army  as 
could  threaten  single-handed 
any  of  the  great  military  na- 
tions of  the  Continent,  but  we 
ought  to  insist  upon  the  pos- 
session of  such  an  army  as,  in 
any  conceivable  event,  should 
make  our  shores  free  from  in- 
vasion, and  with  which  we 
could  so  strengthen  any  friendly 
Power  as  to  enable  her  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  war.  It  is  our 
military  weakness  that  is  the 
greatest  present  danger  of  the 
European  situation ;  and  there 
is  but  one  remedy  possible, 
universal  obligatory  service  for 
navy  and  army,  service  in  which 
the  duke's  son  and  the  son  of 
the  dock  labourer  should  alike 
bear  their  share — the  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  fact,  which  is 
acknowledged  by  every  other 
people  in  Europe  that  it 


is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
bear  arms  on  behalf  of  the 
State.  It  is  to  this  that  we 
must  endeavour  to  educate  the 
nation, — not  only  the  mass  of 
the  people,  but  the  leaders 
themselves,  who  are  in  this 
question  only  the  blind  leading 
the  blind.  This  is  the  task 
which  we  now  approach,  with 
the  aid  of  Homer  Lea,  adapt- 
ing, as  we  have  done  in  the 
preceding  pages,  his  teaching 
of  the  American  people  to  the 
special  conditions  of  our  own 
nation. 

While,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  economic  phases  of 
our  national  career  have  been 
altered,  and  its  social  and  pol- 
itical fabric  changed  through 
the  advance  of  science  and  gen- 
eral knowledge,  in  our  military 
system  there  has  been  no  real 
progress.  We  still  cling  to  our 
old  system  of  a  small  army  re- 
cruited from  the  lowest  class, 
supplemented  by  a  still  smaller 
body  of  civilians,  who  volun- 
tarily undertake  to  learn  the 
elements  of  military  duty,  and 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
doing  so  tend  to  increase  the 
self  -  deception  of  the  people 
as  to  their  inherent  military 
capacity. 

If  no  provision  is  made  by 
a  nation  for  enforced  military 
service  among  its  inhabitants, 
the  militant  capacity  of  that 
nation  decreases  proportion- 
ately as  the  complexity  of  its 
social  organism  increases.  The 
first  task  of  statesmen  should 
be  the  preservation  of  the 
national  militant  instinct  in- 
tact in  the  virtues  of  the 
people.  However  disagreeable 
the  thought  may  be,  militancy 
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is  alone  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  every  state  and 
the  preservation  of  it  through 
manifold  disasters.  Only  when 
this  militancy  deteriorates  is 
the  state  doomed.  All  human 
progress,  together  with  indi- 
vidual freedom,  has  been  hewn 
out  for  man  by  those  militant 
agencies  that  so  many  to-day 
labour  to  destroy,  —  agencies 
that,  so  long  as  man  gathers 
himself  together  in  separate 
states,  will  never  cease  to  de- 
termine the  greatness  of  a  race, 
and  the  falling  off  of  which 
ushers  a  nation  into  the  limbo 
of  perished  states  and  empires. 

The  alteration  of  modes  of 
combat  by  mechanical  and 
scientific  inventions  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
soldier  and  not  the  machine 
that  wins  battles.  Warfare 
never  has  been  and  never  will 
be  mechanical ;  but  as  the  in- 
struments of  warfare  become 
more  intricate,  the  discipline 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
soldier  must  be  correspondingly 
increased.  Because  of  this  fact, 
volunteer  forces  become  more 
and  more  useless  as  the  science 
of  warfare  progresses. 

Volunteers  are  a  survival  of 
a  mediaeval  institution,  effect- 
ive only  in  those  ages  when 
weapons  of  warfare  differed 
little  or  not  at  all  from  those 
used  by  men  in  time  of  peace ; 
when  the  mechanism  of  war 
was  crude,  and  the  science  of 
it  was  no  science  other  than  to 
kill  or  be  killed  in  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  hand-to-hand 
way. 

The  idea  of  repelling  invasion 
by  a  popular  uprising  has  al- 
ways found  a  prominent  place 


in  popular  superstitions,  the 
myths  of  man's  credulity  and 
vanity,  yet  the  truth  is  that 
there  is  not  a  single  instance 
in  the  whole  military  history 
of  the  world  where  the  mobile 
armies  of  a  warlike  race  have 
been  destroyed  or  defeated  by 
the  popular  uprising  of  a  mili- 
tarily decadent  state.  Modern 
warfare  is  the  conversion  of  the 
nation's  potential  military  re- 
sources into  actual  power,  and 
their  consequent  utilisation  in 
a  unified  and  predetermined 
manner  by  men  more  scien- 
tifically trained  for  war  than 
lawyers,  doctors,  clerks,  mer- 
chants, and  engineers. 

"Battles  are  no  longer  the  spec- 
tacular heroics  of  the  past.  The 
army  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  is  a 
sombre,  gigantic  machine,  devoid  of 
all  melodramatic  heroics,  but  in  it- 
self all-heroic,  silent  and  terrible  :  a 
machine  that  requires  years  to  form 
its  separate  parts,  years  to  assemble 
them  together,  and  other  years  to 
make  them  work  smoothly  and  ir- 
resistibly. Then,  when  it  is  set  in 
motion,  naught  shall  stop  it  but  a 
similar  machine  stronger  and  better. 

"Battles  are  now  fought,  won,  or 
lost  on  wide,  deserted  fields,  and  no 
combatants  are  seen,  only  here  and 
there  small  blue  clouds  and  distant 
noises  mark  the  dumb  heroism  of 
modern  armies.  Volunteers — patri- 
otic, heroic  as  the  mind  of  man  can 
make  them1 — are  of  no  use  in  this 
mile-away  war,  since  they  know  no- 
thing of  its  science.  They  are  led 
forward  into  death-nullahs  by  offi- 
cers who  never  saw  an  army  in  the 
field.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  the  hour  and  terror  of  help- 
less death." 

A  century  has  passed  since 
Washington,  the  typical  hero 
of  liberty,  thus  wrote — 

"  Regular  troops  alone  are  equal  to 
the  exigencies  of  modern  war,  as  well 
for  defence  as  offence,  and  when  a 
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substitute  is  attempted  it  must  prove 
illusory  and  ruinous.  No  militia  will 
ever  acquire  the  habits  necessary  to 
resist  a  regular  force.  .  .  .  The  firm- 
ness requisite  for  the  real  business  of 
fighting  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a 
constant  course  of  discipline  and  ser- 
vice. I  have  never  yet  been  witness 
to  a  single  instance  that  can  justify  a 
different  opinion,  and  it  is  most  earn- 
estly to  be  wished  that  the  liberties 
of  America  may  no  longer  be  trusted, 
in  any  material  degree,  to  so  precari- 
ous a  dependence." 

And,  in  Homer  Lea's  words — 

"  The  soul  of  the  soldier  can  only 
be  developed  by  discipline,  by  honor, 
and  martial  deeds.  It  cannot  be 
constructed  to  order  or  dressed  up 
with  false  shoulders  in  twenty-four 
days  by  uniforming  a  civilian  volun- 
teer, or  by  commissioning  and  spur- 
ring him  with  purchased  valor  or 
the  transient  glory  of  loud-mouthed 
multitudes.  The  creation  of  this 
martial  soul  necessitates  year  after 
year  of  sternest  labor  and  toil,  that 
callouses  not  alone  the  hands  and 
wrings  sweat  from  the  brow,  but 
also  callouses  the  weakness  inherent 
in  man  and  wrings  sweat  from  his 
heart.  It  is  moulded  by  Eegulusian 
discipline,  and  lives  are  thrown  care- 
lessly away,  mechanically,  almost 
irrationally.  In  the  lessons  of  those 
years  they  learn  that  in  warfare  a 
relentless  absorption  of  individuality 
must  supervene,  an  annihilation  of 
all  personality.  Only  then  can  they 
reach  that  pinnacle  of  human  great- 
ness, to  seek  glory  in  death." 

Listen  to  the  awful  tale  of 
the  Volunteers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  the  fact  which 
Homer  Lea  divulges,  that  from 
1861  to  1865  more  officers  were 
discharged  from  the  Union 
Volunteer  Army  for  dishonour 
and  incapacity  than  were  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle,  more 
discharged  "  without  stated 
reasons  "  than  died  during  that 
time  from  disease. 

"Who  is  there,"    he  says,   "that 


will  make  out  that  sad  roster  of  the 
unnamed  ten  thousand  dead  among 
enlisted  men  that  these  incompetent 
officers  led  about  to  die?  Yet  we 
lay  no  blame  upon  their  shoulders. 
Their  crimes  were  the  crimes,  not  of 
themselves,  but  of  the  ignorance  and 
worthlessness  of  the  military  system 
still  extant. 

"  Snatched  suddenly,  as  they  were, 
out  of  the  peaceful  round  of  civil 
life,  with  its  orderless,  undisciplined 
equality,  they  knew  nothing  concern- 
ing the  duties  that  devolve  upon 
military  officers." 

A  man  who  takes  service  in 
an  army  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  those  who  are  his 
leaders  shall  know  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  duties  appertaining 
to  their  office.  Lives  unnum- 
bered are  placed  in  their  hands, 
but  they  are  offered  on  the 
altar  of  their  country,  and  not 
to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  indi- 
viduals :  if  they  must  perish, 
let  it  be  by  the  kindly  singing 
bullets,  and  not  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  their  commanders. 
"The  most  promiscuous  mur- 
derer in  the  world,"  says  Homer 
Lea,  "  is  an  ignorant  military 
officer.  .  .  .  The  dead  are  heca- 
tombs of  his  ignorance  ;  the 
survivors  melancholy  spectres 
of  his  incompetence."  Com- 
pare these  words  with  those 
of  our  own  Napier,  the 
conqueror  and  regenerator  of 
Scinde — 

"  An  ignorant  officer  is  a  murderer. 
All  brave  men  confide  in  the  know- 
ledge that  he  pretends  to  possess,  and 
when  the  death  trial  comes,  their 
generous  blood  flows  in  vain.  Merci- 
ful God  !  how  can  an  ignorant  man 
charge  himself  with  so  much  blood- 
shed !  I  have  studied  war  long, 
earnestly,  and  deeply,  yet  I  tremble 
at  my  own  deficiencies." 

In  civil  life  a  lawyer  is  not 
called  upon  to  act  as  an  oculist, 
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nor  a  merchant  as  a  surgeon; 
farmers  do  not  attempt  to 
navigate  ships,  nor  stock- 
brokers try  cases  at  the  bar, 
nor  do  clerks  act  as  civil 
engineers,  —  yet  in  the  time 
of  invasion  each  and  all  of 
these  is  to  go  forth  as  a  terri- 
torial officer  to  lead  men  in 
battle,  against  those  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  the 
most  varied  of  all  sciences,  the 
science  of  war.  These  men, 
who  have  learnt  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  game,  are  to  play 
against  the  champion  players 
of  Europe,  in  that  game  in 
which  the  stakes  are  the 
honour  and  existence  of  the 
nation,  and  the  counters  are 
men's  lives. 

So  great  is  the  popular  con- 
fusion of  mind,  so  strong  the 
spirit  of  commercialism  among 
us,  that  it  is  common  to  hear 
it  said  that  we  shall  win  out 
in  the  long-run  because  of  our 
superior  wealth.  It  is  natural 
that  those  who  have  refused  to 
share  the  personal  burden  of 
national  defence,  and  whom 
the  nation  has  allowed  for 
generations  to  escape  from 
their  first  duties  as  citizens 
by  payment,  should  have  an 
undue  belief  in  the  potency  of 
gold.  Yet  a  nation  that  is 
rich,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
protected, provokes  wars  and 
hastens  its  own  ruin.  This  is 
a  law  as  invariable  as  the  force 
of  gravity  or  death.  Wealth, 
unless  it  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  military  strength, 
becomes  a  potent  factor  in  a 
nation's  destruction.  Wealth 
in  the  time  of  war,  no  matter 
how  limitless,  can  do  no  more 


than  provide  arms  and  mu- 
nitions, pay  the  salaries  of 
soldiers,  provide  their  subsist- 
ence, clothing,  and  transporta- 
tion. Gold  illimitable  cannot 
buy  them  valour,  nor  self- 
sacrifice,  nor  endurance,  nor 
discipline,  nor  military  know- 
ledge. Gold  may  harness  men 
for  war,  but  it  has  never  been 
able  to  make  them  conquer 
when  opposed  to  those  whose 
discipline  has  been  kneaded 
into  the  marrow  of  their  bones 
and  the  inner  chambers  of  their 
hearts.  War  between  wealth 
and  militant  energy  has  but 
one  end — the  old  doom  of  the 
decadent  nation.  Poverty  is 
productive  of  every  human 
exertion,  while  wealth  is  the 
parent  of  every  form  of  cor- 
ruption. The  richer  a  nation 
is  in  time  of  peace,  the  poorer 
it  is  in  time  of  war.  Wealth 
is  a  factor  in  the  naval  and 
military  strength  of  a  nation 
only  so  long  as  it  is  regarded 
in  its  true  and  subordinate 
capacity, — to  build  battleships, 
but  not  to  fight  them ;  to  buy 
arms,  not  valour ;  to  manufac- 
ture powder,  not  patriotism. 
But  when  wealth  becomes  so 
paramount  in  a  nation's  life 
that  it  forms  the  chief  ambi- 
tion of  individual  efforts,  then 
the  factors  that  constitute  mili- 
tary strength  fall  away. 

"A  century  ago  Europe  watched 
complacently  the  self-devastation  of 
France.  The  monarchy  had  been 
murdered  ;  the  nobility  guillotined  ; 
commerce  ruined  ;  manufactures  de- 
stroyed ;  the  countryside  was  a 
tangled  thicket,  presided  over  by 
a  half-starved  and  tattered  people. 
The  wealth  of  the  nation  had  gone 
up  in  the  bonfire  of  the  Eepublic. 
Suddenly  a  little  sallow  man  took 
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hold  of  these  famished  people,  this 
nation  devoid  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, or  revenues,  and  with  its 
poverty  conquered  the  whole  of  in- 
credulous Europe. 

"  Only  a  few  years  since,  on  some 
mountainous  islands,  a  people  little 
known  fought  among  themselves 
with  weapons  as  primitive  as  those 
of  the  siege  of  Troy.  Their  entire 
revenues  were  less  than  an  Ameri- 
can city,  the  cultivable  land  of  the 
whole  empire  less  than  one-half  the 
area  of  Illinois.  Suddenly  they  also 
rose  up,  and  with  the  perennial 
power  of  (poverty,  in  less  than  one 
decade  disembowelled  the  two  vain- 
est and  vastest  empires  on  earth, 
causing  the  whole  world  to  whisper 
in  old  and  stale  wonder  at  this  New 
Sun  that  rose  with  the  suddenness 
of  an  unknown  comet  out  of  the 
Eastern  Sea." 

In  a  military  Power,  where 
individuals  are  considered  only 
as  instruments  of  its  greatness, 
the  dreadful  intentness  of  its 
aims  knows  no  discouragement, 
the  straightforwardness  of  its 
progress  no  hesitation,  the  ter- 
ribleness  of  its  energy  no 
fatigue.  Its  resources  are  the 
souls  and  ambitions  of  men. 
These  resources  are  exhaust- 
less.  And  so  long  as  opulent 
nations  conceal  these  facts 
from  themselves,  so  long  must 
they  suffer  and  be  vanquished 
and  die. 

The  law  of  the  rise  and 
growth,  the  decay  of  the 
militant  spirit  and  the  fall  of 
nations,  is  an  inexorable  law. 
To  attempt  to  apply  vain 
theories,  such  as  international 
arbitration  and  disarmament, 
to  check  this  great  law,  is  as 
futile  as  to  command  the  sun 
to  stand  still  or  the  rising  tide 
to  flow  back.  Individually,  or 
as  a  nation,  we  must  exist  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  that  gov- 


ern us,  the  law  of  struggle, 
the  law  of  survival.  Plans  to 
thwart  them,  to  circumvent 
them,  are  folly  such  as  man's 
conceit  alone  makes  possible. 
The  sources  of  war  are  not 
ephemeral,  they  arise  from  the 
process  of  national  evolution. 
When  two  nations  advance  on 
converging  lines,  the  clash  of 
interest  that  occurs  is  war. 
When  any  nation  enters  into 
a  decadent  state,  when  its 
militancy  falls  away  and  de- 
teriorates, the  speed  of  sur- 
rounding converging  nations 
is  accelerated  proportionately 
and  in  direct  ratio  to  the  in- 
creasing defencelessness  of  the 
decadent  country.  There  is 
but  one  means  by  which  any 
nation  can  ensure  peace.  It 
is  not  by  whining  and  asking 
strong  and  militant  opponents 
to  disarm,  it  is  not  by  asking 
powerful  competitors  confident 
in  their  own  strength  to  settle 
disputes  by  arbitration, — it  is 
by  fostering  its  own  military 
spirit,  and  by  constant  readi- 
ness and  preparation  for  war. 
Most  extraordinary  miscon- 
ceptions prevail  as  to  the 
effect  of  standing  armies  upon 
the  world's  peace  and  upon  the 
industrial  capacity  of  nations. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
standing  armies,  which  became 
a  necessity  after  science  had 
introduced  gunpowder  and 
made  war  a  matter  of  skill 
and  not  only  personal  bravery, 
every  man  was  a  soldier,  and 
wars  were  incessant.  Science 
brought  about  the  segregation 
of  the  military  forces  from 
ordinary  civil  life  and  left  the 
civil  population  free  to  go  about 
its  duties  even  in  time  of  war. 
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The  introduction  of  short- 
service  training  and  conscrip- 
tion by  Prussia  brought  about 
the  condition  that  while  a 
standing  army  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  need 
alone  be  maintained  in  peace, 
the  bulk  of  the  male  popula- 
tion became  trained  soldiers. 
As  the  rivalry  between  nations 
went  on  this  conscription  was 
replaced  by  universal  obliga- 
tory service,  but  the  proportion 
of  the  army  in  peace  to  the 
total  population  has  not  greatly 
increased.  No  nation  could 
stand  the  drain,  financial  and 
other,  of  training  every  man  on 
his  attaining  the  prescribed 
age ;  consequently  in  all  Euro- 
pean nations  there  is  a  fixed 
yearly  contingent  suited  to  the 
nation's  ability,  and  that  deter- 
mines the  number  taken  yearly 
from  civil  life. 

The  German  Empire  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  armament 
of  any  nation  proportionate  to 
its  population;  yet  the  entire 
army,  considered  as  non- pro- 
ducers, consists  of  only  1*17  per 
cent  of  the  population,  the 
other  98-83  per  cent  carrying 
on  their  customary  vocations. 
While  117  per  cent  of  Ger- 
many's population  is  in  mili- 
tary service,  her  trade  and 
her  commerce  have  increased 
at  a  pace  which  utterly  out- 
strips that  of  our  own  or 
any  other  European  nation. 
The  idea  that  national  arma- 
ments impoverish  nations  by 
withdrawing  a  large  number 
of  men  from  its  productive 
energy  is  preposterous.  The 
armament  of  a  nation,  in- 
stead of  being  indicative  of 
its  impoverishment,  is  rather 


an  indication  of  its  capacity. 
Instead  of  being  prophetic 
of  its  destruction,  the  soldier 
stands  in  no  other  relation 
than  its  protector.  The  law  of 
true  national  progress  is  that 
a  State  should  withdraw  from 
industrial  occupations  for  mili- 
tary purposes  such  proportion 
of  the  male  population  as  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  its 
political  development  and  ex- 
pansion should  be  free  from 
external  interference. 

The  military  preparation  of 
a  nation  should  be  determined 
by  its  relationship  to  the  bal- 
ance of  the  world,  geographi- 
cally and  politically.  Geo- 
graphically, territorial  posses- 
sions of  a  nation  are  provocative 
of  war  when  they  possess  a 
positive  value  to  other  nations, 
either  commercial,  strategic, 
or  racial.  The  value  of  all 
possessions  is  as  much  deter- 
mined by  the  control  of  the 
intervening  lines  of  communi- 
cation as  by  their  intrinsic 
wealth.  For  the  employment  of 
a  navy  at  a  distance  from  its 
own  shore  strategic  naval  bases 
are  a  necessity.  The  power  of 
the  British  Navy,  and  conse- 
quently English  commercial 
success  in  distant  seas,  is  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  owner- 
ship of  strategic  positions 
maintained  by  force  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Any 
nation  disputing  our  naval 
supremacy  must  covet  these 
naval  bases,  and  must  en- 
deavour to  obtain  for  itself 
them  or  others  of  equal 
value. 

In  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  sphere  over  which 
a  government  by  the  people 
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extends  its  sway,  is  to  be  found 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
dangers  of  war.  Political  his- 
tory shows  that  only  so  long 
as  in  an  empire  such  as  ours, 
composed  of  so  many  different 
races  and  creeds,  the  political 
and  military  power  remain  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  homo- 
geneous race,  and  the  military 
forces  are  kept  proportionate  to 
the  possibilities  of  war — only 
so  long  does  such  an  empire 
endure. 

Lord  Salisbury  in  a  few 
words  thus  sketched  the  posi- 
tion— 

"There  have  been  great  colonial 
and  maritime  powers,  but  they  have 
always  fallen.  ...  If  we  ever  allow 
our  defences  at  sea  to  fall  to  such  a 
point  of  inefficiency  that  it  is  as  easy, 
or  nearly  as  easy,  to  cross  the  sea  as 
it  is  to  cross  a  land  frontier,  our 
great  Empire,  stretching  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  supported  by  maritime 
force  in  every  part  of  it,  will  come 
clattering  to  the  ground  when  a 
blow  at  the  Metropolis  of  England 
is  struck. 

Now  let  us  hear  Homer 
Lea — 

"A  nation  without  a  navy  propor- 
tionate to  its  political  responsibilities 
will  soon  be  deprived  of  its  power 
beyond  the  sea,  but  a  country  that 
risks  its  entire  dependence  upon  a 
navy  places  itself  in  a  position  not 
only  to  lose  the  navy  and  its  insular 
possessions,  but,  suffering  defeat 
within  its  boundaries,  to  be  deprived 
of  world  significance.  .  .  . 

"  Only  those  who  overlook  the 
natural  laws  governing  international 
struggles  fail  to  comprehend  that 
victory  or  defeat  is  relative  to  the 
power  or  weakness  of  a  nation  as 
a  whole.  ...  If  the  entire  German 
Navy  were  sunk  in  the  North  Sea, 
England  could  get  no  nearer  Berlin 
than  she  is  to-day,  and  the  demands 
that  she  might  then  make  upon 
the  German  Empire  could  no  more 
be  enforced  than  at  any  time  prior 


to  the  destruction  of  that  nation's 
Navy.  The  multiplicity  of  the 
arteries  of  modern  trade  and  inter- 
change prevents  the  possibility  of 
a  blockade.  ...  As  all  wars  have 
been,  so  in  the  future  will  they  be 
determined  by  land  warfare.  .  .  . 
The  Navy  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
military  forces  of  a  nation,  and  was 
originally  composed  of  soldiers.  In 
recent  years  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  separate  institution,  but  to 
consider  it  as  such  is  to  mistake  the 
essential  characteristics  of  warfare. 
.  .  .  Armies  rather  than  Navies 
will  constitute  from  beginning  to 
end  the  determinate  factors  in  any 
great  national  struggle.  .  .  .  The 
worth  of  armies  is  not  measured 
by  their  magnitude,  but  by  the 
perfection  of  their  construction,  by 
the  spirit  that  inspires  them,  and 
by  the  skill  displayed  in  their 
use." 

Let  us  apply  the  laws  and 
the  principles  which  have  been 
above  stated  to  the  existing 
position  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  North 
Sea  is  the  German  army.  It 
has  a  peace  strength  of 
620,000  men,  120,000  horses, 
and  some  6000  field  -  guns, 
while  behind  it  stands  a  re- 
serve of  4,000,000  trained  men, 
exclusive  of  some  3,000,000  un- 
trained or  partly  trained  Land- 
sturm  and  Ersatz  reserve.  Of 
these  reservists  no  less  than 
456,000  men,  exclusive  of 
officers,  were  called  out  for 
training  in  1909.  In  age, 
physique,  and  education  the 
German  recruit  is  superior  to 
ours.  No  German  recruit 
begins  his  training  till  he 
has  reached  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  that  training  lasts  two 
years  for  the  Infantry  and 
Field  Artillery,  three  for  the 
Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery. 

On  this  side  of  the  sea  is 
the  home  portion  of  our 
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regular  army,  a  large  part 
of  which  consists  of  partly- 
trained  recruits  and  boys 
under  twenty  years  of  age, 
an  army  which  might  on  oc- 
casion mobilise  and  put  into 
the  field  an  effective  force  of 
150,000  men  provided  with 
modern  appliances  of  war. 
Behind  this  we  have  the 
Territorial  Army,  the  state 
of  which  was  given  last  July 
in  a  Return  moved  for  by 
Lord  Newton.  It  was  then 
1762  officers  and  41,371  men 
below  its  establishment.1  That 
is  below  the  minimum  which 
we  were  told  was  consistent 
with  safety.  There  were  over 
98,000  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  men  below  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  out  of 
the  whole  260,000  over 
62,000  were  serving  on  a 
one  year's  engagement.  From 
this  Return  it  appears  that 
in  July  last  there  were  nearly 
68,000  officers  and  men,  rather 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
whole  force,  who  had  never 
fired  a  recruit's  course  of 
musketry.  And  what  is  the 
course  of  musketry  ?  One  hour 
on  the  rifle-range,  firing  twenty- 
three  rounds  of  ball  ammuni- 
tion, supplemented  by  firing 
miniature  (toy)  ammunition  in 
the  shooting  -  gallery.  The 
whole  military  training  of  this 
force  consists  of  a  maximum 
of  a  fortnight  in  camp  and  a 
few  drills  in  winter.  And  it 
is  these  officers  and  these  men 
to  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
entrust  the  defence  of  every- 
thing that  this  nation  holds 


dear.  No  wonder  that  a 
recent  writer  in  *  The  Times ' 
should  have  held  that  "  it 
would  be  little  short  of  murder 
to  put  those  untrained  men  and 
uneducated,  inexperienced  offi- 
cers into  the  field  against  the 
skilled  army  of  Germany." 

German  policy  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  policy  of 
Prussia,  initiated  by  Frederick 
the  Great.  From  the  day  when 
he  brought  about  the  partition 
of  Poland  it  has  been  a  ruthless 
policy,  regardless  of  treaties, 
based  upon  Frederick  the 
Great's  dictum,  "Any  war  is 
a  good  war  when  it  is  under- 
taken for  increasing  the  power 
of  the  State."  It  is  thus,  as  we 
showed  in  our  recent  article  on 
"  The  Development  of  Ger- 
many," 2  that  the  war  against 
Denmark  was  prepared  and 
brought  about  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  for  Prussia  the  Baltic 
harbour  of  Kiel  and  the  control 
of  both  banks  of  the  Elbe.  It 
was  thus  that  was  prepared 
and  brought  about  the  war 
with  Austria,  that  made  Han- 
over a  Prussian  province,  and 
settled  once  for  all  the  suprem- 
acy of  Prussia  in  Germany. 
It  was  thus  that  was  prepared 
and  brought  about  the  war 
with  France,  which  made  the 
King  of  Prussia  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  gave  to  Ger- 
many Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
an  indemnity  of  two  hundred 
million  pounds  sterling.  It  is 
thus  that  are  being  prepared 
those  future  wars  which,  unless 
England  is  prepared  to  play 
the  part  of  a  great  nation  not 


This  shortage  was  on  1st  January  1910 — 1517  officers  and  39,236  men. 
"The  Development  of  Germany,"  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  January  1910. 
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only  with  lier  navy  but  with  a 
large  and  powerful  army,  will 
result  in  Germany  becoming 
mistress  of  the  whole  of  north- 
western Europe,  in  France 
being  reduced  to  a  cipher  de- 
pendent upon  Germany,  who 
will  possess  the  whole  seaboard 
of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  from  Rotterdam 
to  Cherbourg.  No  matter  how 
great  our  navy,  it  cannot  save 
Denmark  or  Holland,  or  Bel- 
gium or  France.  An  over- 
whelmingly strong  navy  can 
save  our  own  shores  from  seri- 
ous invasion,  but  it  could  do 
much  more  :  it  could  enable  us, 
if  our  citizens  would  but  take 
upon  them  their  proper  duties, 
to  send  across  the  Channel  to 
the  aid  of  France  and  Belgium 
an  army  sufficiently  powerful 
to  ensure  victory  and  avert 
defeat.  It  would  enable  us  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  thus  make  our 
friendship  of  inestimable  value, 
a  priceless  possession  to  friendly 
nations. 

Up  till  about  forty  years  ago 
the  "  Mutiny  Act,"  as  was  then 
called  that  which  is  now  the 
annual  "  Army  Act,"  stated  in 
its  preamble  that  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  an  army  was 
maintained  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  Then,  at  the  bidding 
of  a  statesman  to  whom  war, 
no  matter  how  just  the  cause, 
was  an  abomination,  whose 
motto  was  "Peace  at  any 
price,"  that  portion  of  the  pre- 
amble disappeared,  and  its  dis- 


appearance marked  the  military 
decadence  of  our  nation. 

Unless  by  the  creation  of  an 
army  we  are  prepared  once 
again  to  bear  our  part,  not 
only  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Nations  of  Europe,  but  in  the 
wars  which  are  in  defence  of 
right  against  usurpation  and 
arrogance,  the  selfishness  of 
our  policy  can  have  but  one 
result — our  complete  isolation, 
and  our  becoming  a  negligible 
quantity  in  the  world.  Hemmed 
in  by  hostile  tariffs,  surrounded 
by  contemptuous  peoples,  power- 
less to  retaliate,  we  shall,  as  a 
nation,  become  a  living  corpse. 
Protected  by  an  all-powerful 
navy  we  may  continue  to  exist, 
but  it  will  be  existence  only ; 
and  if  in  any  evil  hour,  when 
the  opponents  of  "futile  arma- 
ments "  are  in  power,  the  com- 
plete supremacy  of  our  navy 
is  lost,  we  shall  lose  even 
existence  as  an  independent 
nation. 

We  can  say  with  Homer 
Lea,  "We  have  written  this 
paper  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
its  bitterness."  But  we  have 
done  so  because  the  time  has 
arrived  when  this  nation  must 
emerge  from  its  policy  of 
subterfuge,  and  its  evasion  of 
its  international  responsibilities 
must  cease.  To  free  the  nation 
from  error  it  is  necessary  to 
enlighten  the  individual,  and 
only  to  the  degree  that  the 
individual  will  be  receptive  of 
truth  can  a  nation  be  freed 
from  that  vanity  which  ends 
with  national  ruin. 
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THE     DEFENCE     OF     FORT     LETEMALKUM. 

SUCH     manifestations      are  zan   Republic  had  turned  out 

considered  to  be  inappropriate  to  be   a  British  subject;   but, 

at    a    Cabinet   Council,    other-  when   invited  to  do  so,  Presi- 

wise    his    hearers    could    not  dent  Furioso,  the  head  of  the 

have  restrained  their  applause  State,   had    declined   to   make 

as  the  speaker  wound  up  his  that      substantial      reparation 

brilliant   review   of   the   naval  which     the     Cabinet     of      St 

and    military    situation    with  James's  never  fails  to  demand 

an    even    more    than    usually  in   the    event   of    a   misunder- 

felicitous    epigram.      Conquer-  standing  with  Governments  of 

ing    a    native    diffidence    and  powers     of     the     fourth     and 

modesty  amounting  almost  to  lower  classes.      The  somewhat 

a  fault  in  a  Minister  holding  acrimonious        correspondence 

a     position     so     exalted,     the  which  had  ensued  had  reached 

Home    Secretary    had    placed  the    stage  where    the    British 

his       profound       acquaintance  Charge      d'Affaires      (in      the 

with   strategical   principles  at  absence  of  the  Minister,  with- 

the  disposal  of  his  colleagues,  drawn  eighteen  months  before 

It  was   not  therefore  without  to   signify   the    displeasure    of 

a  certain  sense  of  disappoint-  H.M.'s  Government  at  certain 

ment      that      the      assembled  old-fashioned    proceedings   on 

statesmen       understood       the  the  part  of  President  Furioso) 

Premier  to  intimate  that   the  had    received    from    Downing 

subject  at  issue  was  one  upon  Street         a        communication, 

which   the  Committee   of   Im-  couched  in  peremptory  terms, 

perial  Defence  must  deliberate,  which   was   to   be   handed    to 

and  heard  him  go  on  to  pro-  the  Neveluezan  Foreign   Min- 

pose  that  the  Cabinet   should  ister.      There   had   followed    a 

now  proceed  to  the   consider-  sudden  cessation  of  telegraphic 

ation   of   the    deplorable    mis-  communication  with  Nevelueza, 

understanding   with    the    Na-  and   it   had   been   noted   as   a 

tionalist  party,  which  had  so  singular     circumstance      that, 

unexpectedly   arisen    over   the  almost     simultaneously,    there 

affair  of  the  nurse  of  the  work-  had     been      a      corresponding 

house   infirmary  at  Knookma-  cessation   of    telegraphic   com- 

silly.  munication    with    that     pearl 

The  question  which  was  to  of    the    Lesser    Antilles,     the 

be  referred  to  the  Committee  adjacent     British     Island     of 

of  Imperial  Defence  arose  out  Gobango. 

of  an  incident  of  a  somewhat  On    a    Monday,    exactly    a 

unusual   character.     A   person  week     after     the     peremptory 

who   had   met   with   the    mis-  communication  was   presumed 

adventure  of  being  hanged  in  to  have  reached  the  hands  of 

mistake  for  somebody  else   in  the  Neveluezan  Foreign   Min- 

the  metropolis  of  the  Nevelue-  ister,     startling     tidings     had 
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come  to  hand  from  Barbados. 
The  U.S.  cruiser  Yorktown 
(Captain  Nouse)  had  suddenly 
arrived  the  previous  night 
from  Gobango,  and  her  com- 
mander had  made  H.E.  the 
Governor  acquainted  with  the 
following  facts.  Three  days 
before,  on  Thursday,  at  dawn, 
the  Neveluezan  warship,  Impu- 
denza  Damnosa,  had  arrived  in 
the  harbour  of  Darkiestown, 
the  capital  of  the  island, 
escorting  two  transports  full 
of  troops.  The  troops,  1500 
strong,  had  promptly  landed, 
had  occupied  the  telegraph 
station  and  Government  build- 
ings, had  arrested  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  members  of  the 
Executive  and  the  Chief  of 
Police,  and  had  hoisted  the 
Neveluezan  flag  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony  on  the 
esplanade.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Yorktown,  all  the 
craft  in  harbour  at  the  time 
were  flying  the  British  flag, 
and  a  guard  had  been  placed 
on  each  of  the  vessels.  The 
commander-in-chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  requested  the 
captain  of  the  Yorktown  to 
take  no  steps  likely  to  make 
the  British  Government  aware 
of  what  had  occurred,  but 
Captain  Nouse  had  declined 
to  give  any  indication  as  to 
his  intentions.  The  coup  had 
been  admirably  planned  in  all 
respects  but  one.  The  invad- 
ing forces  had  overlooked  the 
existence  of  an  old  defence- 
work  on  the  land  side  of 
Darkiestown,  known  as  Fort 
Letemalkum,  and  when  a 
party  of  troops  had  proceeded 
in  that  direction  some  hours 
later,  they  had  been  con- 


siderably taken  aback  '  by 
being  fired  upon  from  the 
ramparts. 

It  appeared  that  a  merchant 
called  Blobbs,  holding  a  com- 
mission as  captain  in  the  local 
volunteer  forces,  assisted  by  a 
telegraph  official  of  the  name 
of  Smee,  had  got  together  a 
party  of  volunteers  and  boy 
scouts,  had  proceeded  to  the 
fort,  had  seized  the  foodstuffs 
available  in  certain  adjacent 
stores,  had  nailed  a  Union  Jack 
on  to  what  the  white  ants 
had  left  of  an  ancient  flagstaff, 
and  was  holding  out.  Captain 
Nouse  had  admitted  to  H.E. 
the  Governor  of  Barbados  that 
up  to  the  Saturday  evening  he 
had  regarded  these  untoward 
events  in  the  light  of  a  capital 
joke;  but  when  he  had  been 
just  thinking  of  turning  into 
his  bunk  that  night,  it  had 
been  reported  to  him  that  a 
youngster  had  come  aboard 
who  desired  to  see  him,  and 
a  dripping  boy  scout  had  been 
ushered  into  his  presence.  The 
lad  had  hailed  from  Fort  Let- 
emalkum; he  had  crept  out 
unobserved  by  the  investing 
troops,  had  evaded  the  Neve- 
luezan  picquets  in  the  town 
and  on  the  quays,  and  had 
swum  out  to  the  Yorktown, 
regardless  of  the  sharks  which 
render  bathing  such  an  excit- 
ing pastime  around  the  shores 
of  Gobango.  He  had  produced 
out  of  his  hat  a  note  from 
Captain  Blobbs  conveying  the 
information  that  there  was 
only  food  enough  in  the  fort  for 
nine  more  days  on  full  rations 
and  that  only  240  rounds 
per  rifle  of  small-arms  ammu- 
nition remained,  and  which 
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wound  up  with  an  appeal  to 
Captain  Nouse  to  let  the 
British  Government  know  of 
the  plight  of  the  garrison  and 
to  convey  to  them  the  promise 
that  the  place  should  be  held 
to  the  last. 

After  giving  directions  that 
the  messenger  was  to  be  well 
cared  for,  and  was  on  no  account 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
expressed  intention  of  swim- 
ming back  to  the  shore  and 
of  trying  to  get  back  into  the 
fort,  Captain  Nouse  had  sum- 
moned his  two  next  senior 
officers.  Prefacing  his  ob- 
servations with  the  remark 
that  mud  was  thicker  than 
porter,  he  had  declared  that 
he  was  not  going  to  see  a 
party  of  Britishers,  who  had 
shown  themselves  white  men, 
laid  by  the  heels  by  a  set  of 
damnation  Dagos  because  their 
own  people  did  not  know  the 
mess  they  were  in,  and  had 
announced  his  determination 
to  proceed  to  Barbados  next 
day  and  to  let  the  pirate 
aboard  of  the  Impudenza  Dam- 
nosa  know  that  such  was  his 
intention.  The  said  pirate 
would  peradventure  decide  to 
try  and  prevent  the  Yorktown's 
departure  —  if  so,  they  might 
have  a  lively  morning.  But, 
as  it  turned  out,  the  Impudenza 
Damnosa  had  made  no  sign 
when  the  Yorktown  had  got 
her  anchor  up  soon  after  day- 
break and  had  steamed  away 
for  Barbados.  The  cruiser  had 
lain  to  when  she  reached  the 
far  side  of  Gobango  to  lower  a 
boat  and  put  the  boy  scout 
ashore  with  a  note  for  Cap- 
tain Blobbs,  the  whole  ship's 
company  swarming  to  the  side 
VOL.  CLXXXVII. — NO.  MCXXXIV. 


to    give   the   lad   a   vociferous 
send-off. 

The  Cabinet  meeting  which, 
as  already  narrated,  decided 
that  the  matter  must  be  de- 
liberated on  by  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence,  met  on  the 
following  (Tuesday)  afternoon, 
the  Premier  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland's  statement  to  his 
colleagues  concerning  the 
trouble  at  Knockma silly  to 
despatch  a  note  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence  with  instruc- 
tions to  call  a  meeting  for  next 
day.  The  Chief  Secretary's 
story  was  to  the  following 
effect :  A  vacancy  having  oc- 
curred in  the  post  of  nurse  to 
the  local  workhouse  infirmary, 
a  certain  Miss  O'Flannagan,  a 
lady  understood  not  to  be 
wholly  devoid  of  personal  at- 
tractions, had  been  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  from 
amongst  a  number  of  applicants. 
She  had  been  giving  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  for 
some  weeks,  when  it  had  sud- 
denly been  discovered  that  she 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  —  it  had 
not  occurred  to  anybody  when 
the  appointment  was  made  that 
a  person  bearing  the  name  of 
O'Flannagan  could  possibly  be 
a  heretic.  A  special  meeting 
of  the  Board  had  been  hastily 
summoned  to  decide  what  was 
to  be  done  in  this  unforeseen 
emergency,  and  the  majority 
of  the  guardians  had  expressed 
themselves  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  dismissing  the  nurse. 
But  it  so  happened  that  the 
Board  included  two  Orange- 
men, to  whom  anything  savour- 
2H 
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ing  of  religious  bigotry  was 
naturally  most  abhorrent:  these 
two  Orangemen  had  denounced 
the  suggested  course  in  vigorous 
language,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  meeting  had  been  adjourned 
for  twenty-four  hours,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  police.  Next 
day  a  formal  resolution  termi- 
nating the  engagement  of 
Nurse  O'Flannagan  had,  how- 
ever, been  submitted  by  the 
Yice-Chairman,  and  had  been 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 
Thereupon  the  Orangemen  had 
composed  a  letter  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  Dublin. 
A  myrmidon  from  that  Depart- 
ment had  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared in  Knockmasilly,  and 
after  making  sundry  inquiries, 
and  visiting  the  workhouse 
infirmary,  had  returned  by  the 
afternoon  train  to  the  capital. 
Two  days  later  an  official 
communication  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  from  "  The 
Castle,"  intimating  that  unless 
the  resolution  with  regard  to 
the  dismissal  of  Nurse  O'Flan- 
nagan was  rescinded  by  that 
body  forth  with,  the  Board  would 
be  suspended,  and  two  paid 
guardians  would  be  appointed 
from  Dublin  to  carry  on  its 
labours,  the  cost  being  defrayed 
by  the  ratepayers.  Acting 
under  duresse,  the  Board  had 
submitted ;  but  the  matter  had 
been  instantly  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Parliamentary 
representative  of  the  division 
of  the  county  in  which  Knock- 
masilly forms  one  of  the  princi- 
pal centres  of  population,  and 
a  motion  censuring  the  Irish 
Executive  for  its  action  had 
now  been  put  down  by  a  pro- 


minent Nationalist  Member  for 
4  P.M.  on  the  coming  Thursday. 

Just  as  the  Cabinet  had  de- 
cided upon  the  course  of  action 
to  be  pursued  in  the  debate  on 
the  subject  of  the  Knockmasilly 
nurse,  a  note  was  brought  to 
the  Prime  Minister  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence  announcing 
that  Lord  Sandown  was  at 
Biarritz,  and  asking  what  was 
to  be  done,  seeing  that  he  could 
not  be  present  at  a  meeting 
next  day.  Lord  Sandown  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  did  he  represent  the 
Admiralty,  nor  did  he  represent 
the  War  Office,  nor  was  he  a 
professional  expert ;  but  to  de- 
scribe a  committee  or  commis- 
sion of  which  Lord  Sandown 
was  not  a  member  as  Hamlet 
with  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  left  out,  would  be  to 
proffer  a  most  inadequate  meta- 
phor in  illustration  of  his  lord- 
ship's multifarious  activities. 
Widely  as  the  two  great  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  State  were 
apt  to  disagree  on  all  other 
subjects,  they  were  absolutely 
at  one  in  holding  that  Lord 
Sandown  was  indispensable.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  situation 
which  had  arisen  at  Gobango 
could  not  profitably  be  discussed 
by  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  in  his  absence,  so  the 
Premier  decided  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  should  be 
postponed  till  Thursday  at  2.30 
P.M.,  a  wire  being  despatched 
to  Biarritz  to  that  effect.  Lord 
Sandown  would  be  able  to 
reach  town  on  the  Thursday 
morning. 

When  the  Committee  as- 
sembled in  Whitehall  Gardens 
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at  2.30  P.M.  on  Thursday,  the 
Prime  Minister  began  by  ob- 
serving that  members  of  the 
Cabinet  present  must  be  in  the 
House  at  4  P.M.  in  view  of  the 
anticipated  Irish  debate  —  it 
was  necessary  to  show  some 
consideration  for  the  Nation- 
alist party  in  these  cases.  He 
then  went  on  to  state  the 
position  of  affairs  in  Gobango. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  pointed  out  that  the  Neve- 
luezan  Government  had  thought 
fit  to  invade  British  territory 
without  issuing  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  hostile  troops 
landed  in  the  island  were,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  fili- 
busters, and  could  be  treated 
as  such.  But  from  this  view 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
felt  himself  most  reluctantly 
obliged  to  dissent.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  a 
personage  of  no  little  conse- 
quence in  the  political  world. 
Distinguished  by  the  courtesy 
which  in  his  public  addresses 
invariably  marked  his  attitude 
towards  those  holding  opinions 
at  variance  with  his  own,  few 
men  had  done  so  much  to 
elevate  the  tone  of  platform 
utterances  in  the  country  as 
this  brilliantly  successful  mas- 
ter of  finance;  no  man  had 
done  more.  He  had  proved 
himself  a  very  Bayard  of  the 
party  arena,  saws  peur  et  sans 
reproche.  His  sympathetic  ref- 
erences at  the  time  to  com- 
manders and  troops  engaged 
in  the  South  African  War 
rendered  his  association  on  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
with  officers  who  had  borne  a 
prominent  part  in  that  struggle 


particularly  congenial  to  all 
parties.  The  most  loyal  of 
supporters,  it  cut  him  to  the 
quick  to  feel  himself  obliged  to 
differ  from  his  chief  ;  but  a 
public  man  may  not  shirk 
even  the  most  unpleasant  of 
duties,  and  he  asserted  that  in 
the  present  day  declarations  of 
war  were  as  much  out  of  date  as 
the  Great  Auk,  appealing  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  for  corroboration.  The 
C.I.G.S.  was  unaware  of  the 
date  on  which  the  bird  in 
question  had  become  extinct, 
but  he  pronounced  himself  to 
the  effect  that,  to  the  best  of 
his  belief,  declarations  of  war 
had  gone  completely  out  of 
fashion,  and  had  indeed  been 
out  of  fashion  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  An 
exceedingly  interesting  discus- 
sion ensued  with  regard  to  the 
status  of  the  Neveluezan  mil- 
itary forces  at  present  under- 
stood to  be  in  partial  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  of  Gobango, 
and  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  intervened  the 
Committee  felt  confident  that 
this  important  question  was 
about  to  be  definitively  decided. 
The  War  Minister,  who,  in  re- 
cognition of  his  marked  disin- 
clination since  assuming  office 
to  dilate  in  public  on  the  re- 
forms which  he  had  in  his 
mind,  had  acquired  and  had 
earned  the  sobriquet  of  Richard 
the  Silent,  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  oversight  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty  in  failing  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the 
Military  Correspondent  of  '  The 
Times'  on  the  subject  under 
discussion:  a  pontifical  pro- 
nouncement from  that  quarter 
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bearing  upon  the  abstruse 
problem  in  international  juris- 
prudence with  which  the  meet- 
ing found  itself  confronted, 
would  have  proved  of  incal- 
culable value.  Failing  this, 
he  proposed  that  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  should 
be  summoned  to  give  a  rul- 
ing. Somebody,  however,  re- 
membered that  those  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  legal 
profession  were  at  the  moment 
engaged  at  the  Law  Courts  on 
a  political  divorce  case  of  dis- 
graceful character  and  incom- 
parable interest,  and  that 
their  arrival  in  Whitehall 
Gardens  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  considerably  delayed.  Just 
then  Big  Ben  boomed  out  three 
o'clock. 

"  How  time  does  fly! "  sighed 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  he 
expressed  the  view  that  the 
status  of  the  Neveluezan  force 
might  perhaps  remain  in  abey- 
ance for  the  moment  while  the 
Committee  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  military  and  naval 
steps  to  be  taken  to  deal  with 
the  incident  which  was  ruffling 
the  calm  of  Carribean  waters. 
Could  not  a  portion  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Jamaica  be  trans- 
ported to  Gobango  to  turn  the 
intruders  out?  But  the  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff 
pointed  out  that  the  enemy 
was  understood  to  number 
1500  men,  and  that  the  gar- 
rison of  Jamaica,  all  told, 
amounted  to  under  1000,  none 
of  whom  were  British  infantry. 
The  military  forces  at  present 
in  the  West  Indies  were  in- 
sufficient to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culty. Moreover,  as  far  as  he 
could  understand,  command  of 


the  sea  in  that  quarter  was  in 
the  enemy's  hands,  which 
would  render  any  movement  of 
troops  by  ship  most  perilous ; 
and  it  furthermore  had  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Impu- 
denza  Damnosa,  now  anchored 
off  Darkiestown,  constituted  a 
"fleet  in  being."  He  believed 
that  his  friends  the  First  Sea 
Lord,  the  Director  of  Naval 
Intelligence,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  Baron  of  Bray,  would 
regard  it  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  amphibious  stra- 
tegy that  a  military  force  must 
not  be  transported  across  the 
sea  if  a  hostile  fleet  was  in 
being. 

The  Baron  of  Bray,  O.M. 
(Original  Member),  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only 
person  present  who  had  formed 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Im- 
perial Defence  since  its  initia- 
tion. He  had  but  recently  laid 
down  the  charge  of  a  position 
of  commanding  importance 
with  reference  to  the  Royal 
Navy.  His  term  of  office  had 
been  marked  by  the  tact  with 
which  the  powers  ruling  over 
the  sea-service  had  harmonised 
their  views  with  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  moment;  it 
had  been  signalised  by  the 
cordial  relations  which  the 
supreme  naval  authorities  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  with 
prominent  flag-officers  afloat; 
and  it  had  been  rendered  mem- 
orable by  the  administrative 
skill  with  which  a  two-power 
standard  had  been  converted 
into  a  one-power  standard.  He 
now  intervened  in  the  discus- 
sion with  regard  to  the  strat- 
egical situation  in  the  Antilles. 
He  took  some  slight  exception 
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to  the  allegation  made  by  his 
friend  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  to  the  effect  that 
this  country  did  not  possess 
command  of  the  Carribean  Sea. 
It  was  quite  true  that  at  the 
moment  the  nearest  one  of 
H.M.  ships  to  the  actual 
theatre  of  war  was  a  third- 
class  cruiser  undergoing  repairs 
in  Haulbowline  dockyard,  in 
consequence  of  her  propellers 
having  fallen  off;  but  in  the 
Home  and  Atlantic  fleets  there 
were  fully  twenty  vessels,  any 
one  of  which  could  destroy  the 
Impudenza  Damnosa  within  ten 
minutes  of  sighting  her.  He 
proceeded  to  give  a  clear  and 
convincing  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  fleet  in  being, 
and  observed  in  conclusion  that 
the  idea  of  sending  a  military 
force  to  Gobango  was  ridicu- 
lous. Gobango  was  an  island, 
and  in  naval  warfare  an  island 
necessarily  became  the  prize  of 
the  victor  on  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities.  At  this  point  the 
Inspector-General  of  the  Forces 
interjected  the  remark  that  the 
question  was  not  one  of  the 
ultimate  possession  of  Gobango, 
but  of  relieving  the  garrison 
of  the  Fort  Letemalkum,  who 
were  probably  starving  while 
the  Committee  was  talking. 
Lord  Sandown  had  just  con- 
cluded an  able  resume  of  the 
relations  that  exist  between 
land  force  and  sea  power, 
when  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  handed  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  one  of  its  meetings, 
held  three  years  previously, 
across  the  table  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  with  a  passage 
marked  in  pencil.  The  passage 


undoubtedly  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  the  Baron  of 
Bray  had  on  this  earlier  occa- 
sion expressed  an  opinion  which 
was  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  enunciation  of  his  views 
to  which  the  Committee  had 
just  been  listening.  (It  is  not 
generally  known  that  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the 
functions  of  a  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff  is  that 
of  convicting  his  colleagues, 
inside  and  outside  of  the  War 
Office,  of  having  contradicted 
themselves.)  Matters  had  ar- 
rived at  this  promising  stage 
when  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  the  Secretary 
went  over  to  it.  A  short  col- 
loquy ensued ;  the  Secretary 
disappeared  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  on  returning  went  hur- 
riedly round  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  whispered  in  his 
ear. 

A  look  of  consternation  came 
into  the  Premier's  face,  he 
glanced  at  his  watch  and  ex- 
claimed, "  This  sort  of  thing  is 
really  intolerable  !  "  It  really 
was.  It  transpired  that  a 
strong  body  of  suffragettes  had 
occupied  the  approaches  in 
Whitehall  Gardens,  and  that 
there  were  no  police  present. 
"Why  not  telephone  to  Scot- 
land Yard  ?  "  suggested  several 
members.  But  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  risen  to  his 
feet.  He  had  on  one  occasion 
escaped  from  the  importunities 
of  some  of  his  too  enthusiastic 
admirers  by  donning  a  magenta- 
coloured  "  Directoire  "  gown 
and  stylish  toque,  and  he  felt 
confident  that  the  suffragettes 
could  be  successfully  eluded. 
He  hastened  to  one  of  the 
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windows,  flashed  one  lightning 
glance  outwards,  and  called  out 
exultingly,  "It's  all  right, — 
there's  a  door  out  of  the  garden 
on  to  the  Embankment ! " 

The  finely  proportioned  cham- 
ber on  the  first  floor  in  which 
the  Committee  holds  its  meet- 
ings faces  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  overlooks  a  private 
garden  running  down  to  the 
Embankment ;  from  this  it  is 
separated  by  a  lofty  wall  which 
is,  however,  pierced  by  a  door- 
way. On  the  Westminster 
Bridge  side  this  garden  adjoins 
the  more  spacious  grounds  of 
Dalkeith  House,  the  town  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Mid- 
Lothian.1  Several  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  went  over 
to  the  windows  and  looked  out 
anxiously,  for  it  was  now 
twenty  minutes  to  four  o'clock. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  was 
in  the  meantime  observed  to 
blush  painfully,  and  was  heard 
to  stammer  out  that  the  key 
of  the  door  leading  out  of 
the  garden  had  been  mislaid. 
The  fact  was  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  this  exit ;  but  on  getting 
home  on  the  previous  evening 
he  had  given  the  key  to  the 
baby  to  play  with,  that  en- 
gaging infant  being  somewhat 
peevish  in  consequence  of  den- 
tal troubles,  and  he  had  for- 
gotten to  retrieve  the  key  from 
his  offspring  when  leaving  his 
residence  for  the  office  that 
morning.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  resource,  and  felt  himself  on 


his  mettle.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  wall  between  the 
garden  and  the  grounds  of 
Dalkeith  House  was  of  no  great 
height.  There  was  a  door  from 
the  grounds  leading  on  to  the 
Embankment.  Somebody  was 
walking  in  the  grounds.  Step- 
ladders  were  sure  to  be  forth- 
coming. Should  he  open  ne- 
gotiations over  the  wall? 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Prime 
Minister  approvingly ;  "  a  cap- 
ital idea.  The  Duke  is  under 
an  obligation  to  us,  and  will  be 
delighted  to  do  us  a  good  turn," 
referring  to  an  incident  which 
had  occurred  shortly  before  the 
recent  general  election.  A  re- 
port had  been  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  time  of  the 
construction  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  the  owner  of 
Dalkeith  House  had  extorted 
from  the  public  a  sum  of  no 
less  than  £150,000  for  an  en- 
closure, 13  feet  by  11,  in  which 
garden  refuse  had  been  stored. 
But  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment (Truthful  James),  whose 
utterances  were  so  rare  and  so 
guarded  that  they  carried  ex- 
ceptional weight,  had  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  declare  on  a  public 
platform  that,  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  his  Grace  had 
only  received  the  sum  of  £5000, 
and  that  this  sum  had  been 
decided  upon  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  judges  on 
the  bench  as  a  fair  compensa- 
tion to  the  Duke  for  being 
deprived  of  his  approach  to  the 
Thames,  for  ceding  about  half 


1  The  f  London  Post-Office  Directory,'  usually  such  an  accurate  compilation, 
falls  into  a  curious  error.  Any  one  consulting  the  work  would  infer  from  it  that 
another  house  intervenes  between  that  where  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
meets  and  the  Duke  of  Mid-Lothian's  residence. 
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an  acre  of  ground,  and  for 
serious  depreciation  to  his 
property, — all  parties  to  the 
agreement  having  been  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  award. 
T.  J.  had  added  an  expression  of 
hope  that  the  person  who  had, 
possibly  inadvertently,  spread 
abroad  this  calumny,  would 
have  the  decency  to  apologise. 

While  the  Committee  anxi- 
ously awaited  the  return  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  Military  Operations 
was  invited  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance from  the  adjoining 
room,  which  overlooks  White- 
hall Gardens.  The  D.M.O.  was 
no  alarmist,  but  his  soldier's 
instinct  taught  him  that  this 
was  no  time  to  raise  delusive 
hopes.  He  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  report  that  the  females 
were  of  unyielding  aspect,  and 
that  their  forces  had  been  dis- 
posed with  a  tactical  skill  that 
was  positively  uncanny.  The 
gloom  aroused  by  this  pessi- 
mistic exposition  of  the  situa- 
tion was,  however,  dispelled  by 
the  return  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  with  the  encourag- 
ing tidings  that  everything 
was  settled,  that  a  couple  of 
step  -  ladders  had  been  fixed, 
and  that  there  was  somebody 
in  the  ducal  grounds  ready  to 
usher  the  party  of  Ministers 
out  on  to  the  Embankment. 

The  Ministers  at  once  began 
putting  on  their  coats  and  hats 
and  hunting  for  their  umbrel- 
las. The  First  Sea  Lord  had 
been  waiting  patiently  for  this 
psychological  moment.  He  had 
learnt  by  experience  that  de- 
cisions of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  State  were 
invariably  arrived  at  by  the 


Committee  when  its  members 
were  putting  on  their  coats 
and  hats.  He  now  urged  that 
some  conclusion  should  be  come 
to  with  reference  to  the  naval 
and  military  measures  to  be 
taken  with  reference  to  the 
defenders  of  Fort  Letemalkum. 
The  Inspector  -  General  of  the 
Forces  chimed  in.  Surely  those 
left  might  constitute  them- 
selves a  sub  -  committee  and 
get  something  settled :  could 
not  the  War  Minister  remain 
behind? — but  that  statesman's 
boyish  figure  was  already  dis- 
appearing down  the  stairs.  So 
the  Service  members,  under 
the  general  superintendence  of 
Lord  Sandown,  had  to  content 
themselves  with  watching  the 
passage  by  their  ministerial 
colleagues  of  the  obstacle  which 
shut  them  off  from  the  grounds 
of  Dalkeith  House.  The  move- 
ment was  carried  out  in  con- 
spicuous good  order  and  without 
mishap,  although,  owing  to  his 
unfortunately  stepping  on  the 
end  of  his  coat  as  he  topped 
the  summit  of  the  wall,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India 
very  nearly,  as  the  Director  of 
Naval  Intelligence  expressed 
it,  capsized.  Safely  arrived  in 
the  grounds  of  Dalkeith  House, 
the  illustrious  group  were  taken 
charge  of  by  a  person  whose 
manners  were  courtly,  whose 
bearing  was  distinguished, 
whom  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  took  to  be,  and 
addressed  as,  the  Duke,  but 
who  in  point  of  fact  was  his 
Grace's  butler.  Emerging  on 
to  the  Embankment,  they 
reached  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment unmolested  and  almost 
unobserved. 
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windows,  flashed  one  lightning 
glance  outwards,  and  called  out 
exultingly,  "It's  all  right, — 
there's  a  door  out  of  the  garden 
on  to  the  Embankment ! " 

The  finely  proportioned  cham- 
ber on  the  first  floor  in  which 
the  Committee  holds  its  meet- 
ings faces  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  overlooks  a  private 
garden  running  down  to  the 
Embankment ;  from  this  it  is 
separated  by  a  lofty  wall  which 
is,  however,  pierced  by  a  door- 
way. On  the  Westminster 
Bridge  side  this  garden  adjoins 
the  more  spacious  grounds  of 
Dalkeith  House,  the  town  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Mid- 
Lothian.1  Several  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  went  over 
to  the  windows  and  looked  out 
anxiously,  for  it  was  now 
twenty  minutes  to  four  o'clock. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  was 
in  the  meantime  observed  to 
blush  painfully,  and  was  heard 
to  stammer  out  that  the  key 
of  the  door  leading  out  of 
the  garden  had  been  mislaid. 
The  fact  was  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  this  exit ;  but  on  getting 
home  on  the  previous  evening 
he  had  given  the  key  to  the 
baby  to  play  with,  that  en- 
gaging infant  being  somewhat 
peevish  in  consequence  of  den- 
tal troubles,  and  he  had  for- 
gotten to  retrieve  the  key  from 
his  offspring  when  leaving  his 
residence  for  the  office  that 
morning.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  resource,  and  felt  himself  on 


his  mettle.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  wall  between  the 
garden  and  the  grounds  of 
Dalkeith  House  was  of  no  great 
height.  There  was  a  door  from 
the  grounds  leading  on  to  the 
Embankment.  Somebody  was 
walking  in  the  grounds.  Step- 
ladders  were  sure  to  be  forth- 
coming. Should  he  open  ne- 
gotiations over  the  wall? 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Prime 
Minister  approvingly ;  "  a  cap- 
ital idea.  The  Duke  is  under 
an  obligation  to  us,  and  will  be 
delighted  to  do  us  a  good  turn," 
referring  to  an  incident  which 
had  occurred  shortly  before  the 
recent  general  election.  A  re- 
port had  been  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  time  of  the 
construction  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  the  owner  of 
Dalkeith  House  had  extorted 
from  the  public  a  sum  of  no 
less  than  £150,000  for  an  en- 
closure, 13  feet  by  11,  in  which 
garden  refuse  had  been  stored. 
But  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment (Truthful  James),  whose 
utterances  were  so  rare  and  so 
guarded  that  they  carried  ex- 
ceptional weight,  had  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  declare  on  a  public 
platform  that,  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  his  Grace  had 
only  received  the  sum  of  £5000, 
and  that  this  sum  had  been 
decided  upon  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  judges  on 
the  bench  as  a  fair  compensa- 
tion to  the  Duke  for  being 
deprived  of  his  approach  to  the 
Thames,  for  ceding  about  half 


1  The  '  London  Post-Office  Directory,'  usually  such  an  accurate  compilation, 
falls  into  a  curious  error.  Any  one  consulting  the  work  would  infer  from  it  that 
another  house  intervenes  between  that  where  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
meets  and  the  Duke  of  Mid-Lothian's  residence. 
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an  acre  of  ground,  and  for 
serious  depreciation  to  his 
property, — all  parties  to  the 
agreement  having  been  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  award. 
T.  J.  had  added  an  expression  of 
hope  that  the  person  who  had, 
possibly  inadvertently,  spread 
abroad  this  calumny,  would 
have  the  decency  to  apologise. 

While  the  Committee  anxi- 
ously awaited  the  return  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  Military  Operations 
was  invited  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance from  the  adjoining 
room,  which  overlooks  White- 
hall Gardens.  The  D.M.O.  was 
no  alarmist,  but  his  soldier's 
instinct  taught  him  that  this 
was  no  time  to  raise  delusive 
hopes.  He  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  report  that  the  females 
were  of  unyielding  aspect,  and 
that  their  forces  had  been  dis- 
posed with  a  tactical  skill  that 
was  positively  uncanny.  The 
gloom  aroused  by  this  pessi- 
mistic exposition  of  the  situa- 
tion was,  however,  dispelled  by 
the  return  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  with  the  encourag- 
ing tidings  that  everything 
was  settled,  that  a  couple  of 
step  -  ladders  had  been  fixed, 
and  that  there  was  somebody 
in  the  ducal  grounds  ready  to 
usher  the  party  of  Ministers 
out  on  to  the  Embankment. 

The  Ministers  at  once  began 
putting  on  their  coats  and  hats 
and  hunting  for  their  umbrel- 
las. The  First  Sea  Lord  had 
been  waiting  patiently  for  this 
psychological  moment.  He  had 
learnt  by  experience  that  de- 
cisions of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  State  were 
invariably  arrived  at  by  the 


Committee  when  its  members 
were  putting  on  their  coats 
and  hats.  He  now  urged  that 
some  conclusion  should  be  come 
to  with  reference  to  the  naval 
and  military  measures  to  be 
taken  with  reference  to  the 
defenders  of  Fort  Letemalkum. 
The  Inspector  -  General  of  the 
Forces  chimed  in.  Surely  those 
left  might  constitute  them- 
selves a  sub  -  committee  and 
get  something  settled :  could 
not  the  War  Minister  remain 
behind? — but  that  statesman's 
boyish  figure  was  already  dis- 
appearing down  the  stairs.  So 
the  Service  members,  under 
the  general  superintendence  of 
Lord  Sandown,  had  to  content 
themselves  with  watching  the 
passage  by  their  ministerial 
colleagues  of  the  obstacle  which 
shut  them  off  from  the  grounds 
of  Dalkeith  House.  The  move- 
ment was  carried  out  in  con- 
spicuous good  order  and  without 
mishap,  although,  owing  to  his 
unfortunately  stepping  on  the 
end  of  his  coat  as  he  topped 
the  summit  of  the  wall,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India 
very  nearly,  as  the  Director  of 
Naval  Intelligence  expressed 
it,  capsized.  Safely  arrived  in 
the  grounds  of  Dalkeith  House, 
the  illustrious  group  were  taken 
charge  of  by  a  person  whose 
manners  were  courtly,  whose 
bearing  was  distinguished, 
whom  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  took  to  be,  and 
addressed  as,  the  Duke,  but 
who  in  point  of  fact  was  his 
Grace's  butler.  Emerging  on 
to  the  Embankment,  they 
reached  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment unmolested  and  almost 
unobserved. 
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tee  on  Monday  morning.  More- 
over, after  examining  certain 
statistical  returns,  he  wired  on 
his  own  responsibility  ,to  three 
battalions  at  Aldershot  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  early 
embarkation  for  active  service, 
and  he  wrote  a  private  note  to 
the  A.G. 

The  Drafts  Committee  as- 
sembled at  11  A.M.  on  the 
Monday,  the  A.G.  himself  pre- 
siding, and  by  noon  all  the 
details  with  regard  to  per- 
sonnel had  been  satisfactorily 
arranged,  whereupon  the  A.G. 
proceeded  to  the  Q.M.G.'s  room 
and  requested  him  to  write  to 
the  Admiralty  inviting  the 
Director  of  Naval  Transport 
to  take  up  the  necessary  ship- 
ping. The  Q.M.G.  sent  for 
the  Director  of  Movements 
and  Quarterings,  and  desired 
him  to  have  the  letter  drafted. 
Scarcely  had  the  staff  of  the 
War  Office  returned  from 
clubland,  refreshed  after  its 
morning's  labours,  when  the 
draft  letter  was  brought  to 
the  Q.M.G.  by  the  D.M.Q., 
was  slightly  amended  in  some 
of  its  passages,  and  was  sent 
on  its  way  to  the  Typist 
Section  to  be  typed.  It 
reached  the  Typist  Section  a 
few  minutes  before  five  o'clock, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the 
typists  were,  in  accordance 
with  daily  practice,  forming 
two  queues  commanding  the 
approaches  to  the  two  looking- 
glasses  which  the  War  Office 
regulations  sanction  for  the 
service  of  fifty-five  of  these  meri- 
torious public  servants.  The 
appearance  of  a  file  of  papers 
at  such  a  very  inopportune 
juncture  accelerated  the  move- 


ments of  the  typists  to  such 
an  extent  that,  if  current 
reports  are  to  be  believed,  no 
less  than  three  of  these  ladies 
were  observed  to  emerge  into 
Horse  Guards  Avenue  with 
their  hats  pinned  on  at  a  rakish 
and  an  unbecoming  angle. 

Next  morning  (Tuesday)  the 
letter  to  the  Admiralty  was 
duly  typed,  and  was  sent  back 
to  the  D.M.Q.,  who  passed  it 
to  the  Q.M.G.  to  be  initialled 
and  despatched  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Council  for 
signature.  It  reached  the  Sec- 
retary's room  soon  after  4  P.M. ; 
but  the  Secretary  was  attend- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Army 
Council  specially  convened  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  the  artil- 
lery salute  to  which  the  Council 
are  entitled.  His  Assistant 
was  down  with  influenza,  and 
as,  out  of  the  857  persons  com- 
posing the  War  Office  staff 
(exclusive  of  the  typists),  only 
the  Secretary  or  his  Assistant 
may  sign  a  letter  to  another 
Department,  the  communica- 
tion to  the  Admiralty  was  not 
completed  until  after  six 
o'clock.  It  found  its  way 
back  to  the  D.M.Q.  on  the  fol- 
lowing forenoon,  and  was  de- 
spatched from  his  branch  to 
the  Admiralty,  reaching  its 
destination  that  (Wednesday) 
afternoon. 

The  three  cruisers  detailed 
to  form  part  of  the  armada 
proceeding  to  the  Antilles  had 
been  lying  at  Spithead  ready 
to  sail  since  the  previous  Satur- 
day. The  Director  of  Naval 
Transport  had  been  privately 
apprised  by  the  D.M.Q.  on 
Monday  of  the  details  of  the 
military  force  to  be  embarked, 
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and  had  taken  such  preliminary 
steps  as  were  practicable  with 
regard  to  the  securing  of  ship- 
ping :  no  vessels  could,  how- 
ever, be  actually  hired  and 
fitted  out,  pending  an  official 
communication  from  the  other 
side  of  Whitehall.  On  receipt 
of  the  letter  on  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  a  telegram  was  de- 
spatched to  Southampton,  by 
dint  of  working  night  and  day 
the  transports  were  got  ready 
by  Friday  at  noon,  the  troops 
embarked  before  sundown,  and 
the  expedition  passed  the 
Needles  between  10  P.M.  and 
11  P.M.  that  night. 

There  are  persons  who  never 
tire  of  criticising  the  defensive 
preparations  in  vogue  in  this 
ceuntry,  and  who  seem  to  take 
pleasure  in  railing  at  what  they 
are  pleased  to  characterise  as 
red  tape.  Even  on  this  occa- 
sion the  Government  had  been 
subjected  to  factious  criticisms 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
prominent  member  of  the  Op- 


position had  requested  to  be 
informed  whether  the  little 
force  of  armed  adults  and  boy 
scouts  which,  under  the  gallant 
leadership  of  Captain  Blobbs 
and  Mr  Smee,  was  keeping  the 
flag  flying  on  a  portion  of 
British  territory  invaded  by 
the  enemy,  was  or  was  not 
going  to  be  left  to  its  fate ;  and 
Mr  Speaker  had  been  obliged 
to  take  another  honourable 
gentleman  sharply  to  task  for 
expressing  the  unparliamentary 
opinion  that  the  boy  scout  who 
had  brought  the  message  to 
Captain  Nouse  was  worth  the 
whole  gang  of  old  women  who 
at  present  disfigured  the  front 
Ministerial  bench.  To  show 
the  injustice  of  these  attacks, 
and  to  make  patent  the  re- 
markable rapidity  with  which 
decisive  action  had  been  taken 
in  an  emergency  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  trace  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  form 
of  a  chronological  table : — 


Thursday  . 

Monday .  . 

Tuesday  .  . 

Thursday  . 

Friday     .  . 

Saturday  . 

Monday  .  . 

Tuesday  .  , 
Wednesday 

Friday     .  , 


Neveluezan  force  lands  in  Gobango. 

News  reaches  H.M.  Government. 

Cabinet  Council. 

C.I.D.  assembles  and  adjourns. 

C.I.D.  arrives  at  a  decision. 

Memorandum  from  C.I.G.S.  reaches  A.G.'s  department. 

Drafts  Committee  assembles.     Letter  to  Admiralty  drafted. 

Letter  to  Admiralty  signed. 

Letter  to  Admiralty  reaches  Admiralty. 

Eelieving  expedition  sails  for  Gobango. 


On  Tuesday  in  the  following 
week  the  Colonial  Office  was, 
however,  thrown  into  a  flutter 
by  the  receipt  of  a  cablegram 
from  H.E.  the  Governor  of 
Gobango,  from  whom  no  com- 
munication had  been  received 
for  three  weeks.  On  being  de- 
coded its  purport  was  dis- 
covered to  be  as  follows : — 


On  Sunday  the  Yorktown 
had  returned  to  Darkiestown, 
flying  a  commodore's  flag,  and 
accompanied  by  two  smaller 
U.S.  war  vessels.  Commodore 
Nouse  had  come  ashore,  and 
had  insisted  on  having  an  inter- 
view with  him  (the  Governor) ; 
the  Commander-in- Chief  of  the 
Neveluezan  forces  had  de- 
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murred;  but  the  Commodore 
having  given  that  officer  half 
an  hour  to  change  his  mind, 
the  latter  had  unwillingly  con- 
sented. The  Commodore  had 
inquired  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Letemalkum.  It  so 
happened  that  two  days  be- 
fore a  boy  scout  had  managed 
to  get  out  of  the  fort  with 
news  which  had  reached  the 
Governor's  ears,  in  spite  of  his 
being  under  arrest.  The  gar- 
rison were  on  half  rations,  and 
would  have  to  be  placed  on 
quarter  rations  in  two  or  three 
days,  they  had  only  30  rounds 
left  per  rifle,  sickness  had 
broken  out,  and  their  situation 
was  growing  desperate.  There- 
upon the  Commodore  had  re- 
quested the  favour  of  a  meeting 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  invading  forces,  at  which 
the  Governor  was  to  be  present. 
At  this  interview  Commodore 
Nouse  had  intimated  that  this 
business  had  gone  on  quite 
long  enough,  and  must  now 
come  to  an  end.  He  gave  the 
Commander-in-Chief  until  6 
P.M.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Fort 
Letemalkum,  and  until  6  P.M. 
on  the  following  day  to  with- 
draw his  forces  from  Gobango  ; 
unless  his  demand  was  com- 
plied with  he  would  sink 
the  Impudenza  Damnosa,  and 
would  seize  the  transports, 
in  which  case  the  Nevelue- 
zan  troops  would  be  un- 
able to  escape  to  their  own 
territory  before  the  expedition 
which  had  just  sailed  from 
England  arrived  at  Darkies- 
town.  The  Commander  -  in- 
Chief  had  refused  these  terms, 
expressing  his  astonishment  at 


such  uncalled-for  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  naval  forces.  The 
Commodore  had  thereupon  re- 
turned to  the  Yorktown,  and 
his  three  ships  had,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  cleared  for 
action.  An  hour  later  a  com- 
munication had  reached  the 
Commodore  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  the  effect 
that  he  agreed  to  the  terms, 
although  under  protest,  and 
that  he  was  withdrawing  his 
troops  from  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Letemalkum. 

Thereupon  a  small  force  had 
landed  from  the  three  U.S. 
warships,  accompanied  by  Com- 
modore Nouse.  Surrounded  by 
the  entire  white  population  of 
Darkiestown,  the  force  had 
marched  on  Fort  Letemalkum, 
the  garrison  of  which  had 
promptly  opened  fire,  happily 
without  doing  any  damage. 
An  officer  had  then  gone  for- 
ward with  a  white  flag  to 
explain  that  the  force  came 
as  friends.  There  had  been  a 
scene  of  delirious  enthusiasm 
as  the  people  —  men,  women, 
and  children — poured  over  the 
ramparts  into  the  fort,  and 
as  the  American  sailors  forced 
their  way  through  the  cheer- 
ing multitude  to  form  up  by 
the  battered  flagstaff  and  to 
salute  the  rag  of  riddled  bunt- 
ing which  fluttered  from  its 
peak.  In  the  meantime  the 
Neveluezan  troops  had  been 
marched  to  their  transports. 
They  had  embarked  during  the 
night,  and  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  transports 
had  weighed  and  taken  their 
departure,  accompanied  by  the 
Impudenza  Damnosa,  the 
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American  warships  firing  a 
salute  as  they  departed,  which 
was  duly  returned.  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
although  several  men  and  boys 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Let- 
emalkum had  been  wounded, 
and  although  all  had  suffered 
from  hunger  and  privations, 
there  happily  had  not  been  a 
single  fatal  casualty  in  its 
ranks.  The  Neveluezan  troops 
were  understood  to  have  lost 
about  half  a  dozen  killed,  and 
had  had  a  number  of  men 
wounded. 

H.M.  Government  had  not 
made  up  their  minds  what 
was  to  happen  next,  when 
the  Foreign  Oflioe  was  startled 
by  receiving  a  cablegram  from 
the  Charge  d'Affaires  in 
Nevelueza,  from  whom  noth- 
ing had  been  heard  since  he 
had  received  the  peremptory 
communication  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Neveluezan  For- 
eign Minister  four  weeks  be- 
fore. It  appeared  that  the 
President  Furioso  had  put  him 
in  prison,  where  he  had  re- 
mained until  the  expedition 
returned  from  Gobango.  When 
the  news  of  the  return  of  the 
expedition  had  reached  the 
capital  there  had  been  a 
revolution.  President  Furioso 
had  been  deposed  and  had 
disappeared.  It  was  not 
known  for  certain  whether 
he  had  been  murdered  or 
not,  but  the  balance  of  prob- 
ability was  that  he  had,  as 
that  was  the  usual  course 
pursued  in  similar  cases.  The 


new  President  was  a  blatant 
Anglophil,  who  had  commis- 
sioned him  (the  Charge  d'Af- 
faires) to  express  the  profound 
regret  of  the  Neveluezan  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  Isfeveluezan 
nation  at  ex-President  Furioso's 
unwarrantable  action  in  de- 
spatching a  force  to  the  island 
of  Gobango.  The  Charge  d'Af- 
faires concluded  by  proposing 
that  he  should  present  himself 
in  London  to  make  a  personal 
report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
After  four  weeks  spent  in  a 
dungeon  in  a  tropical  climate, 
he  believed  that  a  sea  voyage 
would  be  beneficial  to  his 
health. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  De- 
fence was  assembled  to  con- 
sider whether  any  military 
action  could  be  undertaken 
against  Nevelueza,  and  if  so, 
whether  the  three  battalions 
and  the  three  cruisers  now  on 
their  way  to  Gobango  would 
suffice  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
not  known  what  conclusion 
the  Committee  arrived  at,  but, 
thanks  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton, an  accommodation  was 
arranged  with  the  Neveluezan 
Kepublic  which,  according  to 
a  statement  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  satisfied  the  honour 
of  either  party,  and  was  cal- 
culated to  restore  the  most 
amicable  relations  between 
two  nations  united  to  each 
other  by  the  ties  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  of  common  interests. 
CHAS.  E.  CALLWELL. 
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ABU    SERI. 


IN  the  first  place,  it  was 
nearly  as  difficult  to  find  out 
where  Abu  Seri's  tomb  was  as 
it  had  been  to  discover  any- 
thing about  the  revered  gentle- 
man's history  or  antecedents. 
The  maddening  Bedouin  habit 
of  reckoning  the  length  of 
journeys  by  time  and  not  by 
distance,  and  their  incurable 
vagueness,  frustrated  all  efforts 
to  inform  ourselves  upon  the 
ordinary  points  desirable  to  be 
known  when  setting  forth  for 
a  place.  Our  friends  assured 
us  with  equal  certainty  that 
— (1)  we  could  drive  to  the 
Sheikh's  tomb  from  Helouan 
with  the  greatest  ease  in  a  few 
hours  ;  (2)  it  would  take  us  two 
nights  to  get  there;  (3)  the 
journey  would  be  as  long  or  as 
short  as  our  Excellencies  liked 
to  make  it.  We  turned  to 
maps  but  fared  little  better, 
for  it  happens  that  that  part 
of  the  desert  has  as  yet  no 
ordnance  survey  map,  and  we 
searched  Cairo  in  vain  for  any- 
thing that  would  show  the 
route  and  destination  of  the 
pilgrims. 

In  the  end  a  kind  friend 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  Ger- 
man map,  and  we  located  the 
Sheikh's  tomb  at  about  forty 
miles  to  the  east  of  Helouan. 
"  Why,  O  Suliman,"  said  A  to 
the  Bedouin  who  had  been  the 
most  sanguine  about  the  short 
drive,  "  did  you  tell  us  that  the 
distance  to  the  Sheykh  from 
Helouan  was  but  small,  seeing 
that  the  map  shows  it  to  be  so 
great?" 


"Maps,  Excellency!  What 
are  maps  ?  The  people  who 
draw  them  ride  none  but  the 
slowest  of  camels,  and  there- 
fore they  say  the  distance  is 
great.  Maps  are  of  no  use." 
This  little  speech  threw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  Bedouin 
idea  of  geography,  and  caused 
us  to  abstain  from  further 
futile  argument.  And  here  I 
must  introduce  the  reader  to 
Suliman,  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  expedition,  whose  pictur- 
esqueness  and  energy  were  a 
constant  source  of  enjoyment 
to  us  during  the  trip. 

A  Bedouin  of  the  Maazeh 
tribe,  he  was  the  brother  of 
our  night  -  watchman,  over 
whose  weak  brain  and  timid 
heart  he  exercised  a  tyrannous 
sway.  A,  who  was  continu- 
ally poking  about  and  hobnob- 
bing with  all  the  riff-raff  of  the 
country-side,  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  him  over  a 
donkey  for  which  Suliman  was 
trying  to  find  a  purchaser. 
When  A  by  a  miracle  escaped 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  fowler 
and  refused  to  buy  the  donkey, 
Suliman  turned  his  attention 
to  the  matter  of  the  pilgrim- 
age, and  appointed  himself 
general  manager  in  all  that 
concerned  camels,  water,  and 
the  rest  of  the  "work  of  the 
desert."  Also,  since  he  was 
the  only  person  available  who 
knew  the  way  and  all  about  it, 
he  soon  became  adviser- in  - 
chief  on  all  points  connected 
with  the  expedition.  Clever 
and  energetic  above  his  fel- 
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lows,  he  ruled  like  a  king 
among  them,  enforcing  his 
commands  at  intervals  with 
an  ever-ready  kourbash,  which 
never  failed  to  ensure  instant 
compliance  with  his  wishes. 

The  German  map  did  not 
help  us  much  after  all,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  though  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  German 
names  (for  which,  no  doubt, 
the  author  had  his  reasons),  it 
gave  none  of  the  local  appel- 
lations. It  was  useless  to  ask 
Suliman  anything  about  the 
"  Moritz-Thal "  or  "  Borchardts- 
Berg  " ;  one  might  just  as  well 
have  talked  about  Unter  den 
Linden  or  the  Erz-Gebirge, 
and  expected  him  to  know 
where  they  were.  Whereas 
the  famous  Dar-el-Maskhara, 
a  most  important  place,  which 
we  were  particularly  anxious 
to  find,  was  marked  only  by 
the  dubious  title  of  "  Beduinen 
Lager,"  and  it  was  not  until 
we  arrived  there  and  com- 
pared the  surrounding  hills 
with  those  shown  on  the  map 
that  we  knew  it  must  be  meant 
for  the  same  place. 

As  A  had  insisted  on  travel- 
ling by  moonlight,  and  in  a 
sand -cart,  and  since  we  had 
only  one  night  available  for 
the  journey,  we  decided  not  to 
risk  the  fatigue  of  a  forced 
march  of  forty  miles  over  un- 
known obstacles,  but  sent  the 
tents  and  water  to  Dar-el- 
Maskhara,  from  whence,  if  we 
liked,  we  could  go  on  to  the 
Sheykh.  This  name  means 
"The  House  of  the  Masquer- 
ade," and  the  place  is  the  scene 
of  a  sort  of  Bedouin  Braemar 
Gathering  at  the  time  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  as  it  is  the  rest- 


camp  between  the  Sheykh  and 
Helouan.  Besides  the  Dahea, 
the  object  of  our  quest,  we 
were  told  that  we  should  see 
all  sorts  of  games  and  enter- 
tainments in  the  day  -  time 
there,  including  horse  -  dances, 
races  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
"Maskhara"  itself,  in  which 
Bedouins  dress  up  and  act 
some  sort  of  comedy,  reputed 
to  be  highly  entertaining. 

One  morning,  as  the  time 
drew  near  for  our  departure, 
we  were  requested  to  come  and 
see  the  camels  for  the  ladies 
of  the  party  and  the  water, 
&c.,  parading  near  the  house, 
for  our  benefit,  before  starting 
on  their  tedious  tramp  to 
Helouan. 

At  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion was  a  large  and  hand- 
some camel,  wearing  a  beauti- 
ful red  bonnet  with  large 
side-flaps,  decorated  with  shells, 
bells,  beads,  fragments  of  look- 
ing-glass, and  ostrich  feathers, 
tastefully  arranged,  and  very 
becoming.  On  his  back  was 
a  sort  of  tent,  decorated  with 
arabesques  and  texts  in  bright 
and  lively  hues,  covering  the 
litter  which  contained  the 
wives  of  Suliman  and  Nasral- 
lah  (the  watchman),  with  a 
large  assortment  of  children. 

There  was  also  a  small  crowd 
of  relatives  and  hangers  -  on, 
some  on  donkeys,  some  on  foot, 
some  sticking  on  the  backs  of 
the  baggage -camels  like  flies, 
amid  a  curious  collection  of 
the  odds  and  ends  carried  by 
Bedouins  on  a  journey. 

Suliman  now  appeared  in  all 
the  splendour  of  his  pilgrim 
get-up.  Contrary  to  our  ideas 
of  going  on  a  desert -trip  in 
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clothes  "that  will  not  spoil," 
these  people,  whose  normal 
costume  is  a  ragged  cotton 
galabeah  with  a  thin  black 
cloak  thrown  over  it,  get  them- 
selves up  for  the  occasion  in 
their  finest  raiment,  and  when 
they  have  no  smart  clothes  of 
their  own,  borrow  some  from 
those  who  have. 

Suliman's  Ascot  frock  con- 
sisted of  a  puce  cloth  jibbah, 
or  outer  garment,  beautifully 
made,  and  fitting  perfectly 
over  an  elegant  kaftan  of 
striped  yellow  and  white  cot- 
ton, showing  only  at  the  V-- 
shaped opening  in  the  front  of 
the  outer  garment  and  at  the 
sleeves.  The  latter  were  very 
long,  so  as  to  come  out  through 
the  jibbah-sleevea  and  fall  over 
the  hand  like  an  exaggerated 
unstarched  shirt-cuff. 

So  far  all  was  very  chaste 
and  reticent  in  colour  —  pur- 
posely, no  doubt,  to  give  the 
greater  effect  to  the  gorgeous 
keynote  of  the  composition. 
This  was  supplied  by  a  rain- 
bow-hued  koufiya,  or  silken 
head  -  shawl,  woven  in  rich 
stripes  of  brilliant  colours,  cun- 
ningly arranged  into  a  perfect 
harmony.  Gold  thread  was 
used  among  the  colours,  and 
from  the  saucy  embroidered 
fillet  that  confined  the  folds  of 
the  koufiya  hung  cords  and 
blobs  and  tassels  of  pure  and 
delicate  gold,  interwoven  with 
silken  thread  of  softest  shades. 

Beneath  the  strip  of  white 
turban  that  kept  the  whole  ar- 
rangement bound  to  his  head, 
the  dark  and  hawk-like  feat- 
ures of  our  friend  shone  forth 
with  an  expression  of  happy 
devilry  such  as  I  have  seldom 


seen  approached  on  any  stage. 
As  he  stood  in  an  ecstasy  of 
self -admiration,  fingering  the 
blade  of  the  useful  -  looking 
scimitar  that  hung,  in  another 
cluster  of  gold  and  silken  tas- 
sels, from  a  narrow  shoulder- 
belt  of  the  same  precious 
materials,  he  looked  the  very 
picture  of  a  successful  robber- 
chief,  enjoying  all  the  advan- 
tages without  enduring  any 
of  the  drawbacks  attaching  to 
the  arduous  profession  of  a 
highwayman. 

Some  days  previous  to  the 
start  of  the  baggage-camels,  A 
had  gone  (hand-in-hand  with 
Suliman)  to  Helouan,  to  spy 
out  the  nakedness  of  the  land 
and  to  see  about  the  water  and 
the  sand-cart.  Taking  a  cab 
at  the  station,  they  had  char- 
acteristically entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  driver,  a 
Syrian,  who  proved  to  be 
part  -  owner  of  the  only  two 
sand-carts  in  the  place.  Hav- 
ing decided  to  take  one  of  these 
vehicles,  and  leaving  minute 
instructions  as  to  putting  it 
in  good  repair  and  getting  a 
reliable  mule  to  draw  it,  A 
departed,  to  the  rushing  sound 
of  a  torrent  of  promises  and 
assurances  that  everything 
would  be  more  than  perfect 
at  the  appointed  time, — prom- 
ises that  betokened  nothing 
more  than  a  vague  desire  to 
please  at  the  moment,  and  to 
say  the  polite  thing. 

Knowing  full  well  that  we 
should  find  every  sort  of  defic- 
iency in  spite  of  these  hopeful 
words,  we  set  out  for  Helouan 
in  time  for  a  dress  rehearsal 
the  night  before  we  meant  to 
start,  and  ordered  the  mule 
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and  trap  for  a  preliminary  trip 
after  dinner.  Needless  to  say, 
not  one  of  A's  instructions  had 
been  attended  to  as  regards 
repairing  the  trap  ;  the  mule 
was  much  too  small,  jibbed  at 
every  turn,  and  kicked  when 
rebuked ;  there  was,  of  course, 
no  kicking -strap,  so  that  the 
mule  had  the  free  use  of  its 
limbs  whenever  the  desire 
might  seize  it  to  kick  us  in 
the  face ;  and  altogether  the 
turn  -  out  gave  promise  of 
an  expedition  that  would  be 
fraught  with  incident  —  hum- 
orous, no  doubt,  but  dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable,  and  not 
what  we  were  seeking  at  the 
moment. 

Amid  the  rattling  and  bang- 
ing of  the  several  broken  parts 
of  the  carriage,  we  jogged 
back  to  the  hotel,  and  with 
a  few  cold  and  biting  words 
returned  the  mule  to  the 
cabby  and  Suliman,  remarking 
that  unless  the  carriage  was 
at  once  repaired,  and  a  re- 
spectable animal  found  by 
the  next  morning,  the  expedi- 
tion would  consist  entirely  of 
camels. 

Next  day  the  new  mule 
proved  to  be  a  very  worthy 
animal.  "  See  that  it  has  a 
good  feed  to-day,"  we  said  to 
the  cabby.  "  The  beans  have 
gone  on  to  Dar-el-Maskhara," 
he  replied  ;  "  the  mule  will  feed 
when  it  arrives  there."  In  a 
few  earnest  words  we  expressed 
our  opinion  of  such  a  plan,  and 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  mule  comfortably 
installed  in  the  stable  of  the 
hotel,  a -munching  beans  and 
barley  to  its  heart's  content. 
An  inspection  was  also  made 
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of  the  donkeys  that  were  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  and 
proof  required  that  they  also 
were  being  fed  and  rested. 
This  done,  we  retired  from  the 
strife  and  waited  for  the  moon. 
The  man  in  the  moon  had 
evidently  become  imbued  with 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  malesh 
and  non-attention  to  business. 
Bising  very  late  to  begin  with, 
he  kept  us  waiting  till  about 
midnight  till  he  should  have 
finished  coquetting  behind  the 
clouds  which  quite  superflu- 
ously strewed  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  sky.  At  last,  however, 
the  time  came  when  we  must 
take  the  plunge,  and  accord- 
ingly we  set  forth  from  the 
brightly  illuminated  luxurious 
hotel  towards  the  unknown 
scenes  that  lay  before  us,  still 
immersed  in  comparatively 
thick  darkness. 

Suliman  is  already  known. 
Besides  him  there  was  another 
Bedouin  of  a  very  different 
type,  who  played  no  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  expedi- 
tion —  being  given  to  self- 
effacement  and  meditation. 
He  was  the  studio  -  assistant 
and  general  factotum  of  A, 
whom  he  followed  with  a  dog- 
like  faithfulness ;  and  there  was 
much  silent  mutual  regard  be- 
tween the  curious  couple,  who 
might  often  be  seen,  like  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza, 
roaming  about  the  country  on  a 
pony  and  a  donkey  respectively 
on  some  quest  or  another.  In 
honour  of  the  occasion  Masaoud 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  borrow 
a  new  Jcoufiya,  and  his  nut- 
brown  dreamy  countenance  was 
framed  in  a  drapery  of  purple 
and  silver,  with  sprightly  silver 
2i 
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strings  aud  tassels  dangling 
from  it. 

Next  came  the  Syrian  cabby, 
dignified  by  the  title  of  Osta, 
or  Professor  (of  cab-driving), — 
a  little  worm -like  man  on  a 
donkey,  going  in  fear  of  his 
life  between  the  terrors  of  the 
desert  and  the  Bedouin.  We 
had  not  insisted  on  the  plea- 
sure of  his  company,  but  it 
afterwards  transpired  that 
Suliman  had  ordered  him  to 
accompany  the  expedition.  In 
his  badly  •  made  European 
clothes  and  tarboosh  he  was 
a  continual  blot  on  the  land- 
scape where  all  else  was 
picturesque ;  but  as  the  buffoon 
of  the  party  he  achieved  a 
measure  of  success. 

Then  there  was  a  Bedouin 
youth  in  white,  with  large 
straggling  curls  sticking  out 
from  under  his  turban.  He 
was  a  relation  of  Suliman's, 
and  acted  as  pilot  -  engine, 
riding  in  front  on  a  camel  to 
show  the  way.  Descending  to 
a  lower  plane  of  life,  we  had 
with  us  two  camels,  two 
donkeys,  and  a  mule.  A 
camel  bearing  him  of  the 
curls  shuffled  along  in  front, 
and  two  donkeys  cantered 
after  it;  then  came  the  mule- 
cart  at  a  smart  trot,  and 
Suliman's  camel  shuffling  be- 
hind completed  the  cortege. 
So  fared  we  through  the  dark 
and  dusty  streets  of  sleeping 
Helouan,  and  finally  debouched 
upon  the  open  plain,  and  there 
were  greeted  by  the  pure  air 
of  the  desert  —  a  welcome 
change  after  the  stifling  at- 
mosphere of  chalk  and  lime 
and  dust  that  had  been  our 
portion  in  the  town. 


The  mule  was  going  well, 
and  all  seemed  marvellously 
serene,  when  plump !  just  in 
front  of  the  car,  appeared  a 
cloud  of  dust,  through  which 
the  limbs  of  the  cabby  and  his 
donkey  could  dimly  be  dis- 
cerned waving  in  mid-air,  their 
owners  having  together  taken 
a  toss  over  some  invisible 
object.  For  the  moon  was  still 
hiding  behind  clouds,  and  it 
was  very  difficult  to  see 
where  one  was  going.  Hard- 
ly had  we  cantered  past  the 
struggling  pair  (whose  efforts 
to  rise  were  greeted  with  un- 
feeling mirth  from  our  escort) 
than  clash !  went  the  lantern, 
that  had  been  dangling  by  a 
string  from  one  of  the  shafts 
to  light  us  through  the  town. 
This  being  of  much  more  con- 
sequence than  a  mere  Syrian, 
we  stopped,  while  Suliman 
rode  back  on  his  camel  and 
retrieved  it.  Scarcely  had  the 
procession  re-formed  and  got 
under  way  again  than  A,  who 
was  driving,  dropped  the  whip, 
which  had  to  be  excavated 
from  the  deep  sand  in  which  it 
had  immediately  contrived  to 
bury  itself.  Having  now  ex- 
perienced three  accidents,  I  felt 
easier  in  my  mind,  especially 
when  the  moon,  soaring  at  last 
into  the  open  sky,  lit  up  the 
scene  and  showed  the  track, 
converting  A's  driving  into 
some  semblance  of  a  game  of 
skill,  instead  of  one  of  pure 
chance  as  it  had  been  hitherto. 

The  sandy  plain  was  by 
degrees  getting  stony,  and 
the  track  in  places  was  out- 
lined by  stones  which  had  been 
removed  from  the  middle  and 
laid  along  the  sides.  Un- 
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fortunately  this  had  been  done 
for  a  vehicle  of  narrower  gauge 
than  ours,  and  one  of  our 
wheels  was  frequently  under 
the  necessity  of  travelling  along 
the  summits  of  this  line  of 
stones,  a  circumstance  which 
gave  a  staccato  effect  to  any 
remarks  we  happened  to  make 
at  such  moments. 

To  describe  the  journey  in 
detail  would  be  tedious.  No 
words  of  mine  would  bring 
before  the  reader  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  beautiful 
pictures,  each  complete  in 
itself,  yet  ever  changing  and 
gently  merging  into  the  next, 
that  revealed  themselves  on 
every  side  as  we  advanced.  I 
cannot,  however,  forbear  to 
mention  one  of  these  noc- 
turnes, in  which  the  graceful 
figure  of  the  dreamy  Masaoud, 
in  pale  kaftan  and  dark  purple 
head-dress,  was  seen  jogging 
gently  along  on  a  Whistlerian 
suggestion  of  a  camel  whose 
outlines  were  lost  against  an 
indescribably  beautiful  back- 
ground of  soft  blue  starry  sky 
and  distant  dun-coloured  hills. 
One  would  not  have  believed  in 
the  existence  of  the  camel  at  all 
but  for  the  unmistakable  real- 
ity of  the  heavy  black  tassels 
swinging  from  the  saddle-bags 
in  bold  relief  against  a  stretch 
of  sand  that  caught  the  full 
blaze  of  the  moonlight  in  the 
middle  distance. 

Among  other  pleasant  fic- 
tions, we  had  been  assured  by 
Suliman  that  the  road  was  a 
marvel  of  smoothness  and  level- 
ness,  for  had  it  not  been  speci- 
ally made  for  the  Prince's 
motor  ?  By  the  Prophet,  from 
Helouan  to  the  Sheykh,  all  the 


way,  he  gave  us  to  understand, 
it  was  all  as  the  trim  gravelled 
paths  that  encircled  our  house. 

Any  illusions  that  may  have 
been  raised  by  this  assertion 
were  very  soon  dispelled,  as 
we  bumped  and  clattered  over 
the  very  sizeable  loose  stones 
that  strewed  the  path,  and 
plunged  into  the  depths  of 
the  sandy  water -courses  that 
intercepted  it. 

"How  good  the  road  is 
now  ! "  exclaimed  the  Professor, 
just  as  the  car  returned  to 
earth  after  a  flying  leap  over 
some  feet  of  projecting  rock. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Suliman, 
complacently,  "we  repaired  it 
for  the  Prince's  motor."  "  The 
'  tunabile '  burst  all  its  india- 
rubbers  last  time,"  mused  the 
other.  "  Shut  up,  you  fool, 
you  know  nothing  about  it," 
was  the  reply,  which  effectively 
prevented  any  further  revela- 
tions from  the  Professor. 

And  now  we  began  to  per- 
ceive what  a  treasure  we  had 
secured  in  the  person  of  Maria, 
the  mule.  To  climb  a  steep 
ascent  by  means  of  a  winding 
path  strewn  with  boulders, 
dragging  after  her  the  broad- 
wheeled  cart  with  its  burden 
of  two  life  -  sized  Britons,  as 
unconcernedly  as  a  child  with 
a  toy  engine,  seemed  to  be  a 
real  pleasure  to  her ;  and  when 
we  came  to  an  unusually  long 
stretch  of  soft  sand  in  which 
the  wheels  sank  to  a  distance 
of  several  inches,  her  rapture 
knew  no  bounds,  and  we  pro- 
gressed at  a  most  exhilarating 
hand-gallop.  To  compensate 
for  this,  however,  if  at  any 
time  the  track  happened  to 
run  for  any  distance  over  a 
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smooth  or  level  bit  of  desert, 
Maria's  ears  would  droop 
mournfully,  and  she  would 
sink  into  a  gait  suggestive  of 
one  weary  of  life  and  utterly 
indifferent  as  to  whether  the 
party  should  reach  its  destina- 
tion that  night  or  no. 

After  one  or  two  experiences 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  A,  finding 
the  night  warm  and  the  effort 
of  trying  to  keep  Maria  on  the 
move  too  heating,  delivered  the 
whip  to  Suliman,  who,  descend- 
ing from  his  camel  and  riding 
alongside  the  oar  on  an  ass, 
wielded  the  instrument  with 
excellent  effect  whenever  we 
came  to  a  good  (or  in  Maria's 
opinion  a  bad)  bit  of  road. 
At  such  times,  too,  the  whole 
cortege  would  join  in  a  chorus 
of  shouts  and  yells  intended  to 
encourage  the  mule,  and  the 
rocks  and  valleys  rang  again 
to  the  inspiriting  cry  of  "  Yal- 
lah,  Maria ! "  uttered  in  vary- 
ing keys  by  one  and  all. 

Between  Helouan  and  Dar- 
el-Maskhara  there  are  only  two 
places  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  leave  the  car,  and 
one  of  these  we  soon  reached. 
It  was  a  sort  of  natural  wind- 
ing staircase,  leading  steeply 
down  between  high  rocks  to 
what  seems  to  be  the  bottom 
of  a  sea  from  which  the  water 
has  fled.  I  do  not  give  this 
description  as  the  scientific  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon, 
but  merely  as  a  means  of  con- 
veying some  idea  of  the  effect 
of  the  place.  The  pass  is  called 
the  Nagbat  el  Far,  or  "Mound 
of  the  Rat,"  and  is  in  effect  not 
unlike  a  rat's  run  on  a  large 
scale. 

Two  more  ocean  beds  with- 


out water  we  passed,  to  right 
and  left,  deep  basins  scooped 
out  of  the  otherwise  level  pla- 
teau, and  then  with  a  final 
burst  of  energy  we  climbed  the 
ascent  of  Gebel  Maskhara,  and 
stopped  to  let  Maria  breathe 
on  its  top  (which  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  top,  but  part  of  the 
high  ground  of  the  district). 
So  far  we  had  seen  no  living 
wight,  but  here  there  suddenly 
appeared  three  Bedouin  and  a 
small  black  dog  walking  to- 
wards us.  The  men  told  us 
that  there  was  no  water  this 
year  at  the  Sheykh's,  and  every 
one  was  coming  away  early 
except  those  who  had  taken 
water  with  them.  They  melted 
away  into  the  night,  walking 
towards  Helouan,  but  the  black 
dog  attached  himself  to  us  (a 
pleasing  omen,  I  thought),  and 
was  our  guest  for  the  rest  of 
the  night.  The  next  day  he 
had  adopted  someone  else,  or 
perhaps  found  his  master,  and 
we  saw  him  no  more. 

Slowly  now  we  passed  along 
the  high  ground.  The  pilot 
camel  had  stopped  about  100 
yards  ahead,  and  Suliman  in- 
formed us  that  at  that  point 
we  should  have  to  leave  the 
cart.  As  yet  there  was  no 
apparent  reason  why  we  should 
do  so,  as  it  all  looked  unusually 
flat,  and  we  began  to  think 
that  Suliman  had  got  some  of 
Maria's  Gilbertian  ideas  into 
his  head ;  but  we  were  soon  to 
be  undeceived  on  this  point. 
We  had  been  gently  ascending 
for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  seemed  to  be  travelling  on 
a  high  plateau  whose  limits  we 
could  not  see,  but  now  the  track 
led  downwards  a  little,  and  a 
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long  break  appeared  in  the  pla- 
teau beyond  the  waiting  pilot : 
a  few  more  yards  and  we  sud- 
denly saw  the  reason  for  Suli- 
man's  saying  we  must  get  out. 
Instead  of  a  continuous  stretch 
of  level  plain,  just  at  our  feet 
the  ground  fell  almost  sheer 
away :  with  a  thrill  we  found 
ourselves  looking  down  into  a 
huge  and  sandy  basin,  and  we 
knew  that  we  had  reached  our 
journey's  end. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  our 
first  sight  of  Dar-el-Maskhara. 
Although,  in  the  expressive 
phrase  of  Suliman,  "  the  world 
was  moony,"  the  light,  shining 
on  an  unfamiliar  scene,  played 
us  many  tricks.  The  first  im- 
pression was  that  we  were 
looking  down  upon  an  assembly 
of  monster  white  tents,  pitched 
in  a  vast  hollow  compared  to 
which  our  dry  sea-basins  had 
been  but  puddles  in  the  sand. 
Leaving  the  cart  in  the  care  of 
the  Professor,  we  walked  along 
the  track,  which  we  now  saw 
was  skilfully  engineered  to 
lead  us  gently  and  with  many 
windings  down  the  steep  ir- 
regular side  of  the  basin  right 
into  its  depths.  Soon  the  giant 
tents  melted  away,  and  we  saw 
that  the  illusion  was  produced 
by  the  play  of  light  on  the 
curious  heaped  -  up  masses  of 
sand  that  lay  like  snow-drifts 
nestling  against  and  between 
the  outstanding  masses  of 
boldly  sculptured  rock. 

Far  below  twinkled  the  camp- 
fires  of  the  Bedouin  keeping 
watch  over  the  treasures  of 
water  and  fodder  entrusted  to 
their  care,  and  beyond,  on  a 
rise,  below  the  steep  slope  of 
the  opposite  wall,  glimmered 


a  little  spark  that  showed  the 
position  of  our  own  establish- 
ment. Other  camps  at  this 
time  there  were  none,  for  we 
had  purposely  schemed  to  ar- 
rive here  on  the  night  when 
the  main  body  of  pilgrims  was 
still  at  the  tomb,  so  that  our 
coming  might  be  without  ob- 
servation, and  that  the  morrow 
should  find  us  rested  and  re- 
freshed, with  pencils  sharpened 
and  cameras  at  the  "ready," 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
merrymakers. 

As  we  skirted  round  a  pro- 
jecting shoulder  of  rock  on  our 
downward  course,  another  part 
of  the  valley  revealed  itself,  run- 
ning for  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  eastward,  with  an 
outlet  at  the  farther  end  where 
the  way  to  Abu  Seri'  led  up  a 
less  precipitous  slope  than  the 
one  we  were  descending. 

It  was  now  nearly  4.30  A.M., 
the  journey  having  taken  about 
four  and  a  half  hours,  and  we 
were  nothing  loth  to  put  off 
exploring  the  valley  until  the 
morning.  Traversing  its  head, 
we  passed  a  group  of  figures 
tending  the  watch-fires,  beside 
dark  heaps  of  stacked  clover 
and  the  water -tins,  and  so 
passed  up  the  rising  ground  to 
where  three  trim  white  tents 
stood  waiting  for  our  rest  and 
entertainment. 

By  this  time  one  was  too 
sleepy  to  be  analytical :  as  in  a 
dream  I  noticed  that  we  were 
having  soup  and  other  foods, 
and  that  the  meal  was  being 
served  by  a  curious  old  man 
with  a  wig  and  baggy  Syrian 
trousers,  whose  remarks  A 
seemed  to  have  some  difficulty 
in  understanding  ;  as  in  a 
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dream  I  wondered  whether  it  dream,  by  some  somnambulistic 
was  on  account  of  his  absence  feat,  I  dragged  me  to  the  sleep- 
of  teeth  or  his  wig ;  and  in  a  ing-tent  and  went  to  bed. 


II. 


At  seven  o'clock  I  awoke, 
refreshed  beyond  belief  by  only 
two  hours'  rest.  The  uncouth 
figure  of  an  Unmensch  reared 
its  horrid  height  before  my 
opening  eyes.  "  Are  you 
awake  ? "  said  the  voice  of  A 
proceeding  from  it ;  "  come  and 
look  at  this  breakfast-party." 
The  Unmensch  slowly  changed 
into  the  back  view  of  A,  clad  in 
a  composite  costume,  of  which 
a  long  leather  motor-coat  was 
the  least  remarkable  part,  stand- 
ing on  her  bed  and  surveying  the 
district  through  an  opening  at 
the  eaves  of  the  tent.  I  came, 
saw,  and  was  conquered  by  the 
spectacle  of  our  Arab  colleagues 
chatting  round  their  fire  in  the 
pinkish  light  of  early  morn,  the 
quiet  purple  of  Masaoud's  head- 
piece and  his  pale  kaftan  in 
charming  contrast  to  a  back- 
ground of  pale  sad -coloured 
hills,  the  basin  walls  of  last 
night's  steep  descent. 

The  valley  was  now  quite 
thickly  peopled,  and  very  noisy, 
everyone  talking  volubly  at  the 
tops  of  their  voices  all  at  once, 
as  their  manner  is,  and  punc- 
tuating their  remarks  by  firing 
off  guns  at  intervals,  so  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  continuous 
feu-de-joie  going  on.  Since  our 
arrival  in  the  early  morning, 
people  had  been  streaming  in 
from  the  tomb  on  their  home- 
ward way,  and  fresh  arrivals 
were  coming  to  a  halt  and 
busily  rigging  up  shelters 
wherein  to  spend  the  day. 


As  we  set  out  to  see  the 
sights  and  wonders  of  the 
place,  a  noise  as  of  flies  strug- 
gling on  a  fly-paper  prepared 
me  for  the  information  that 
music  was  being  made,  and, 
sure  enough,  we  came  upon  a 
small  crowd  assembled  round 
a  band  of  reed -players  and 
drummers  playing  dance-music 
for  two  boys  in  white,  who 
were  executing  a  sort  of  hool- 
achan  in  the  midst  of  the 
throng.  At  the  feet  of  the 
bandsmen  there  squatted  a 
curious  group,  consisting  of  a 
barber  and  his  assistants,  en- 
gaged in  shaving  the  head  of  a 
small  boy,  hardly  more  than  a 
baby,  to  mark  the  occasion  of 
his  first  visit  to  the  Sheykh. 
For  this  is  pre-eminently  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  we  saw  many 
unfortunate  babes  and  suck- 
lings enduring  the  discomforts 
of  the  expedition,  which  is  no 
doubt  considered  "  all  for  their 
good." 

Onwards  toward  the  eastern 
outlet  of  the  valley  we  went 
till  we  came  to  some  solid 
pink  buildings,  the  rest-houses 
of  the  Prince  who  patronises 
the  pilgrimage.  "  Did  you 
bring  me  out  to  see  these  ? " 
I  asked  in  astonishment. 
"Wait  a  bit,"  said  A,  lead- 
ing the  way  round  behind  the 
houses.  Then  we  saw  some- 
thing quite  different:  one  of 
those  low  brown  tents,  such 
as  the  tribes  in  these  parts 
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call  a  house,  was  pitched  in 
a  secluded  spot  among  some 
hillocks  of  sand.  A  fat  urchin, 
unencumbered  by  excess  of 
clothing,  was  playing  by  the 
open  front  of  the  tent,  and  as 
we  approached  a  fine -looking 
Bedouin  in  a  short  white  gar- 
ment, with  a  gun  and  an  old- 
fashioned  cartridge-belt,  came 
up  and  saluted  us.  He  was 
the  gaffeer  of  the  place,  he  told 
us,  and  had  lived  there  for 
four  years,  guarding  the  rest- 
houses  and  the  water -tanks. 
He  had  no  objections  to  being 
photographed,  and  offered  his 
wife  also  as  a  victim.  She 
was  of  course  veiled  up  to  the 
eyes,  and  there  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  about  her 
person,  but  she  had  a  baby- 
holder  which  struck  us  as 
quite  excellent  in  its  simple 
efficacy.  It  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  strong  cotton  with 
a  stick  fastened  along  either 
end,  as  in  a  hanging  map, 
with  tapes  fastened  to  the 
ends  of  the  sticks  like  the 
string  by  which  the  map  is 
suspended,  only  in  this  case 
both  at  top  and  bottom. 
When  in  use  as  perambulator 
the  thing  was  opened  out  and 
the  baby  laid  in  the  middle, 
then  the  two  ends  were  brought 
together  and  the  loops  of  tape 
hung  on  the  mother's  head  as 
on  a  nail.  The  baby  hung 
against  her  back,  its  own 
weight  keeping  the  holder  close 
as  she  walked.  The  expedition 
over,  the  apparatus  could  be 
used  as  a  cradle  by  simply 
transferring  the  tapes  from  the 
woman's  head  to  any  handy 
projection  about  the  tent. 

We    walked    back    through 
the    valley    between    rows    of 


merchants,  male  and  female, 
squatting  on  the  ground 
eagerly  crying  their  wares. 
Nuts  of  various  kinds,  and 
sweets  and  other  dry  and 
dusty -looking  foods,  were  on 
sale ;  but  neither  oranges  nor 
lemons,  nor  anything  that 
struck  one  as  being  at  all 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  in 
the  way  of  refreshments. 

Suliman,  who  was  with  us, 
looked  on  all  this  gathering  with 
a  fine  scorn,  since  they  were 
nearly  all  Fellaheen,  low  people 
from  Cairo  and  elsewhere,  who 
had  no  business  in  the  desert, 
and  knew  nothing  of  its  cus- 
toms. "The  next  day,"  he 
said,  "when  they  had  all, 
please  God !  gone  away,  and 
the  Bedouin  had  come  in  their 
place,  it  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing."  Even  the  good- 
natured  Masaoud  corroborated 
this,  and  laconically  agreed, 
when  appealed  to  by  Suliman, 
to  say  if  the  Fellaheen  were 
not  "like  pitch,  absolutely." 
From  the  spectacular  point  of 
view,  however,  the  bivouackers 
were  highly  satisfactory,  es- 
pecially at  a  part  of  the  valley 
where  gaily-coloured  handker- 
chiefs and  draperies  and  other 
articles  of  dress  were  being 
sold  and  bargained  for  with 
the  dramatic  action  and  ges- 
ticulation necessary  to  money 
transactions  in  this  land. 
Strings  of  gold  beads,  neck- 
laces, bangles,  and  every  sort 
of  tempting  cheap  ornament, 
were  in  plenty  at  this  Vanity 
Fair,  including  some  curious 
confections  of  red  and  yellow 
ribbon,  on  which  somebody's 
patent  brass  "  spiel-pfenninge  " 
were  sewn  to  heighten  the 
effect.  The  line  of  excited 
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haggling  buyers  and  sellers 
ended  near  the  western  en- 
trance to  the  valley,  close  to 
the  well  and  the  big  corru- 
gated iron  tanks  in  which 
water  is  stored  for  the  pilgrims, 
when  there  has  been  any  to 
store.  On  this  occasion  there 
had  been  practically  no  rain 
for  a  year,  and  the  little  water 
that  there  was  in  the  tanks 
was  reserved  for  special  need. 

It  now  began  to  be  really 
hot,  and  we  turned  homewards, 
thinking  that  the  shade  and 
quiet  of  the  tent  would  be 
agreeable  after  so  much  heat 
and  noise. 

No  better  spot  could  have 
been  chosen  for  our  camp  than 
the  one  the  house-flies  had 
selected.  Raised  above  the 
crowd,  it  overlooked  the  whole 
valley,  and  from  our  dining- 
room  windows  we  could  see  all 
that  went  on  without  being 
molested  by  noisy  neighbours. 

Behind  the  camp  the  ground 
rose  steeply,  to  culminate  in 
a  remarkable  rock  that  reared 
its  sphinx  -  like  head  clear  of 
the  sand  to  gaze  upon  the 
gathering,  with  the  cynical 
look  of  knowing  all  about  it, 
and  a  good  deal  more,  that  is 
so  disconcertingly  apparent 
sometimes  on  the  faces  of  hills 
and  mountains.  Its  face  was 
not  like  that  of  the  Sphinx, 
but  suggestive  of  a  malevolent 
monster,  with  one  eye  and  a 
wide,  gloating  mouth.  The 
sand  had  silted  up  about  its 
sides,  leaving  exposed  its  pale 
throat.  Upon  its  flattened 
head  was  a  dark  cap  of  flints, 
well  pulled  down  over  the 
eye,  and  when  an  adventurous 
man,  in  a  greenish- grey  abaya, 
clambered  up  to  stand  on  its 


top  against  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky,  the  effect  was  that  of 
a  small  green  fly  resting  on  the 
unconscious  head  of  a  cloth- 
capped  gardener. 

A  little  below  us,  where  our 
escort  'had  their  headquarters 
and  fireplace,  stood  Suliman, 
mounting  guard  over  the  pre- 
cious water  -  tins.  Several 
times  attempts  were  made  to 
seize  one  of  these  and  rush  off, 
but  Suliman  and  the  kourbash 
were  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  assailants  were  repulsed 
and  annihilated.  When  people 
who  were  in  real  need  of  water 
came  and  asked  for  a  drink  it 
was  given  to  them,  but  it  was 
out  of  the  question  to  supply 
the  needs  of  several  thousand 
people  with  water  that  had 
been  brought  for  a  dozen.  Be- 
sides, as  Suliman  pointed  out, 
it  wouldn't  do  at  all,  our 
Excellencies  might  die  of  thirst, 
and  it  would  get  into  the  news- 
papers ! 

Many  of  the  people  were 
evidently  humbugs,  and  on 
these  the  kourbash  was  freely 
used.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Suliman  had  been  called  away 
for  a  moment,  and  returned  to 
find  a  boy  making  off  with  one 
of  the  precious  tins,  the  scimi- 
tar was  snatched  from  its 
sheath,  and  the  offender  pur- 
sued with  horrid  threats  till 
he  dropped  his  prize  and  fled 
for  dear  life.  After  a  while 
these  attempts  became  few 
and  far  between,  and  Suli- 
man, leaving  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  escort  in 
charge,  gave  his  mind  to  other 
matters.  He  came  to  the  tent 
with  a  request  for  more  cigar- 
ettes, and  then  returned  to  his 
fireplace  and  began  busying 
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himself  with  the  coffee-pot. 
The  drift  of  his  operations  soon 
became  apparent — he  was  evi- 
dently giving  an  "At  Home," 
and  guests  began  arriving  sing- 
ly and  by  twos  and  threes,  as 
if  by  prearranged  signal.  They 
were  all  of  "  the  best  people," 
or  at  any  rate  better  off  than 
the  ordinary  mob,  and  many 
of  them  were  extremely  well 
dressed.  Suliman  made  an 
admirable  hostess,  and  received 
the  guests  in  an  exceedingly 
dignified  and  courteous  manner. 
Whenever  any  one  of  an  appre- 
ciably higher  degree  than  the 
rest  arrived,  the  whole  party 
rose  as  one  man,  sitting  down 
again  when  he  had  seated  him- 
self, and  not  before.  Conspicu- 
ous amongst  the  guests  was  a 
tall  man  in  the  distinctive  dress 
of  the  western  (or  "  Sun-setty  ") 
Arabs.  After  he  had  been  con- 
versing with  Suliman  for  some 
time  the  latter  came  to  the  tent 
and  informed  A  that  this  was 
a  person  of  some  consequence, 
and  that  he  had  asked  for 
water.  "But  why,"  said  A, 
"  did  he  not  bring  water  for 
himself  ?  Is  he  not  an  Arab, 
knowing  the  customs  of  the 
desert  ?  "  "  He  is  indeed  an 
Arab,"  replied  Suliman,  "  but 
his  brain  is  muddy."  While 
the  tea-party  was  pursuing  its 
peaceful  course,  down  in  the 
valley  a  regular  battle  was 
raging  round  the  water-tanks. 
It  was  in  reality  very  like  a 
dog-fight,  with  much  noise  and 
great  appearance  of  peril,  but 
no  damage  done  when  it  comes 
to  counting  the  killed  and 
wounded,  although  as  a  spec- 
tacle it  was  just  as  good  as  a 
more  disastrous  engagement. 
Again  and  again  the  mob,  with 


shouts  and  threats,  surged  like 
a  huge  wave  against  the  tanks, 
only  to  be  driven  off  by  four 
stout  fellows  (Bedouin)  with 
kourbashes,  who  formed  the 
sole  defence  of  the  place.  Grow- 
ing tired  of  these  repeated  at- 
tacks, they  finally  announced 
that  any  further  attempts 
would  be  answered  by  bullets, 
and  after  this  peace  reigned. 

All  this  time  bands  of  pil- 
grims were  streaming  out  of 
the  valley  at  the  Helouan  end, 
as  steadily  as  they  had  come 
in  at  the  other.  We  counted 
thirty-four  camels  per  minute 
as  an  average  number  passing 
a  certain  point  on  the  winding 
way  up  out  of  the  valley,  and 
thirty  -  eight  people  to  five 
camels  was  the  normal  pro- 
portion, including  those  who 
accompanied  the  party  on  foot. 

When  Suliman's  party  had 
dispersed,  with  pious  words  of 
farewell  and  interchange  of 
prayers  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  host  and  guests 
(the  equivalent  of  our  "  I've 
enjoyed  it  so  much  !  "  "  So 
good  of  you  to  come ! "),  we 
went  for  a  stroll,  this  time  in 
the  direction  of  the  steep  wind- 
ing way  out,  which,  with  its 
endless  procession  of  wayfarers, 
had  a  fascination  for  us. 
Among  the  pilgrims  was  a 
man  riding  a  roan  pony,  with 
one  of  the  prettiest  little  girls 
imaginable  sitting  behind  him; 
but  most  of  the  women  were 
huddled  together  on  camels. 
A  change  was  coming  over  the 
population  of  the  Dar,  the 
Fellaheen  draining  out  of  it  at 
one  end  while  the  Bedouin 
were  coming  in  at  the  other. 
There  was  still,  however,  a 
crowd  of  several  hundred  round 
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the  water-tanks  with  their  four 
defenders.  As  we  were  com- 
ing down  the  hill  there  was 
a  sudden  stampede,  and  the 
crowd  dispersed,  fleeing  pre- 
cipitately in  all  directions.  As 
they  were  not  pursued,  they 
recovered  after  a  while,  and 
collected  again  like  flies  return- 
ing to  the  jam-pot  when  the 
fly- whisk  is  at  rest.  "  Why 
was  that  ?  "  we  asked  Suliman. 
"  Was  any  one  shot  ?  "  " No," 
he  replied,  "  but  they  are  merely 
dogs.  I  will  show  you,"  and  be- 
fore we  could  stop  him  he  had 
rushed  into  the  crowd,  dealing 
blows  right  and  left  with  his 
kourbash,  and  opening  a  path 


for  himself  wherever  he  turned, 
for  no  reason  except  to  show  us 
the  inferiority  of  the  Fellaheen. 
Seeing  that  no  one  in  all  that 
concourse  dared  to  resist  him, 
there  was  no  denying  that  he  had 
proved  the  truth  of  his  words. 

As  night  fell,  fires  began  to 
twinkle  all  over  the  valley  and 
on  the  heights  around,  and 
sounds  of  revelry  and  laughter 
came  from  many  a  feast  and 
supper  -  party.  Talking  and 
shouting  and  popping  of  guns 
increased  from  mezzo-forte  to 
fortissimo,  and  it  was  almost 
uncanny  to  hear  such  a  lot  of 
noise  made  by  a  quite  invisible 
host. 


III. 


In  the  rough  notes  made  on 
the  spot,  I  find  "  Friday,  awoke 
to  sound  of  distant  music,  dif- 
ferent voices,  entirely  different 
behaviour ;  the  valley  now  filled 
with  Bedouin,  the  Fellaheen 
having  (the  Lord  be  praised!) 
cleared  out."  Through  the 
chink  in  the  tent  we  espied  in 
the  distance  figures  careering 
about  on  horseback,  firing  off 
guns  as  they  rode,  and  looking 
altogether  very  dashing  fine 
fellows.  Unfortunately,  by  the 
time  we  could  reach  them  with 
our  cameras  the  play  was  over 
for  the  time,  and  the  horsemen 
had  retired  to  rest  until  the 
afternoon. 

On  our  return  to  the  tent 
some  of  the  masqueraders  vis- 
ited us.  First  we  were  shown 
a  man  crowned  with  berseem, 
being  led  about  on  a  donkey 
with  his  face  to  the  tail,  while 
he  pretended  to  be  busy  writing 
on  an  old  jam- tin.  This  was 


considered  very  funny,  although 
we  were  not  much  amused  by 
it.  Next  there  came  a  boy, 
dressed  in  the  skin  of  a  newly- 
slain  sheep,  with  the  wool  next 
to  him,  also  sitting  and  writing 
in  the  same  manner  on  a  don- 
key. After  this  a  man  on  a 
camel,  dressed  in  parti-coloured 
crazy  patchwork  garments, 
carrying  a  tattered  black  um- 
brella and  a  howling  baby-boy 
in  fancy  dress.  A  (having  first 
taken  a  photograph)  command- 
ed the  man  to  restore  the  boy 
to  his  mother  and  get  a  bigger 
one  for  the  masquerade.  "  And 
moreover,"  she  continued  to  the 
rest  of  the  people  assembled, 
"do  not  weary  us  with  more 
of  this  nonsense ;  if  there  is 
anything  truly  Bedouin  we 
would  gladly  see  it,  but  not 
such  people,  who  are  merely 
fools."  Instead  of  being  hurt 
by  this  candid  criticism,  the 
bystanders  promised  obedience 
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with  looks  and  gestures  of  deep 
respect.  I  noticed  that  the 
more  A  ordered  them  about 
the  better  they  were  pleased, 
nudging  one  another  with 
such  remarks  as  "  This  is  an 
Ameera ! "  "A  Princess  truly, 
brother  !  "  "  Nay,  a  Queen  !  " 
and  A's  theory,  that  humility 
is  no  good  in  the  desert,  and  a 
calm  assumption  of  heaven- 
derived  authority  the  only  de- 
meanour for  an  Englishwoman 
among  Bedouins,  was  certainly 
borne  out  by  every  little  epi- 
sode that  occurred.  After  this 
rebuff  we  had  no  more  single 
masqueraders,  but  a  sort  of 
vagabond  army,  led  by  a  fuzzy- 
headed  good-looking  man  on  a 
pony,  called  the  Sheikh  of  the 
Masquerade,  came  up  to  be 
photographed  and  take  toll 
(this  last  proceeding  was  gone 
through  by  all  the  masquerad- 
ers), as  in  a  Guy  Fawkes  ex- 
hibition. They  were  a  wild- 
looking  lot,  some  on  camels  and 
some  on  foot,  armed  with  guns 
of  every  description  and  date. 
Their  home,  they  said,  was 
about  four  hours'  ride  from  the 
Dar — quite  close  to  it,  in  fact. 
Our  men,  though  willing  that 
we  should  see  this  "  antica," 
could  hardly  conceal  their  con- 
tempt for  the  performers,  who 
are  of  the  "  Beni  Htem,"  a 
name  which  is  in  itself,  ac- 
cording to  Suliman  and  Nasr, 
a  term  of  reproach. 

Another  masquerade  party 
paid  us  a  visit  later  on,  dressed 
like  Europeans,  in  quite  re- 
spectable costumes  of  various 
periods,  some  of  them  in  a 
uniform  reminiscent  of  the 
French,  with  brass  buttons 
that  may  have  belonged  to 
Napoleon's  soldiers.  One  per- 


son was  dressed  in  an  elaborate 
female  costume,  with  a  velvet 
cap  and  feather.  "This,"  they 
explained,  "is  a  lady." 

Another  entertainment  we 
saw  in  the  distance  afterwards, 
where  a  sort  of  play  was  being 
acted,  and  people  were  being 
led  about  as  convicts  carrying 
stones,  under  the  eye  of  a 
warder  with  a  gun.  The  main 
action  of  the  play  we  did  not 
see,  as  Suliman  told  us  there 
might  be  "displeasure"  if  we 
went  too  much  among  the 
Htemi  accompanied  by  him  and 
Masaoud,  so  we  kept  away. 
Then  came  the  horsemen's  part 
of  the  entertainment :  a  space 
was  kept  clear  near  the  rest- 
houses,  and  in  this  they  per- 
formed various  feats  of  skill, 
and  some  feats  that  were  not 
skilful  at  all,  but  very  effective, 
thanks  to  the  fine  dresses  and 
weapons,  the  horses'  trappings, 
the  quick  trampling  of  hoofs, 
and  the  dust.  The  same  fly- 
paper music  that  we  had  heard 
before  was  in  attendance,  and 
to  its  strains  the  horses  were 
made  to  execute  a  curious 
dance,  sidling  along  with  little 
short  steps  while  the  band 
played  a  tune  that  was  like 
the  sounds  of  insect  voices 
heard  in  the  night,  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  aliens  in  the 
audience,  much  louder,  and 
horribly  persistent.  Not  un- 
fortunately, however,  for  the 
concourse  in  general,  who  were 
delighted,  and  would  have  sat 
contentedly  by  the  hour  watch- 
ing endless  repetitions  of  the 
same  trick  by  the  riders,  and 
hearing  interminably  the  same 
elements  of  a  melody  as  ren- 
dered by  the  band. 

Suddenly,  as  we  were  watch- 
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ing  the  play,  a  party  of  horse- 
men who  had  been  manoeuvring 
a  little  way  off  rode  in  among 
the  performers,  and  these  made 
for  them  threateningly.  Every- 
body got  very  much  excited, 
and  shouted  and  wrangled  as 
loudly  as  possible,  and  the  by- 
standers also  became  a  surging, 
shouting  mass  of  angry  people. 
We  were  sitting  on  chairs 
which  had  been  brought  down 
from  the  tents,  and  when  the 
excitement  spread  to  the  people 
near  us  there  was  some  chance 
of  their  tumbling  over  us  in 
their  rushes  at  one  another.  So 
we  stood  up  in  a  prominent 
place,  and  the  mob  parted  and 
fell  away  whenever  they  came 
near  us,  showing  great  court- 
esy considering  the  state  of 
excitement  they  were  in,  I 
thought.  We  left  them  still 
struggling  and  arguing,  and  as 
we  walked  home  endeavoured 
to  find  out  what  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance  was.  Nasr 
(walking  with  us  by  kind  per- 
mission of  Suliman,  who  did 
not  often  allow  his  brother  so 
much  licence)  explained  that 
the  people  who  rode  into  the 
enclosure  were  some  Htemi, 
who  were  tired  of  doing  tricks 
where  no  one  could  see  them, 
and  wanted  to  come  and  per- 
form before  the  Prince's  Wakyl, 
who  with  a  few  friends  was 
watching  the  entertainment 
near  the  rest-house.  This  in- 
road was  very  strongly  re- 
sented by  the  other  tribes,  who 
had  immediately  risen  to  drive 
the  invaders  out  of  the  sacred 
precincts.  "The  Htemi,  O 
Lady  ! "  pursued  Nasr,  "  are 
utterly  low,  like  the  Greeks 
exactly.  I  myself  would  not 
marry  one  of  their  daughters 
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though  she  brought  a  tent  like 
yours  full  of  gold  as  a  dowry." 

We  thought  it  would  be 
polite  to  visit  Mesdames  Suli- 
man and  Nasr,  and  found  them 
in  a  transformation  of  the 
litter,  in  which  they  had  set 
out  from  our  house,  adapted 
to  form  a  tent.  Even  so  it 
was  not  very  roomy  by  the 
time  the  occupants  were  inside. 
Children  of  various  sizes  lay 
about,  and  others  ran  in  and 
out  like  young  rabbits.  Mrs 
Suliman  is  a  person  with  a 
delightful  voice,  such  as  one 
reads  of  but  very  seldom  finds 
in  real  life.  She  is  handsome 
too,  and  of  a  very  stately  car- 
riage, like  most  of  her  sisters. 
Mrs  Nasr  is  much  younger, 
quite  a  girl  in  fact,  a  nice 
little  person,  and  a  good  dancer, 
especially  clever  in  the  water- 
jar  performance :  before  the 
pilgrimage  she  had  agreed  to 
sit  for  A's  picture  of  the  Dahea, 
and  A,  who  was  painting  on 
the  roof  one  day,  asked  her  to 
come  there  for  the  purpose, 
and  was  surprised  to  hear 
shrieks  of  terror  from  the  stairs 
when  Mrs  Nasr  should  have 
been  coming  up.  Hastening  to 
see  what  was  wrong,  she  dis- 
covered that  the  lady,  having 
lived  all  her  life  in  a  low  brown 
tent,  had  never  seen  stairs,  and 
was  terrified  at  the  thought  of 
going  up  them.  Aided  by  her 
husband,  and  with  A  encour- 
aging her  from  above,  she  did 
at  last  accomplish  the  feat, 
but  it  was  pain  and  grief  to 
her  to  have  to  attempt  it. 

Directly  after  dinner  A  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  going 
to  sleep  for  a  time,  with  the 
prospect  of  an  arduous  night's 
work  to  follow.  All  was  fairly 
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quiet  at  the  moment,  but  as 
soon  as  she  had  gone  to  lie 
down,  "Bang — bang!"  went  a 
gun,  just  beside  the  tent. 
"  Bang  —  bang  ! "  replied  an- 
other a  little  way  off,  and 
thereupon  followed  a  general 
letting-off  of  pieces,  the  like  of 
which  we  had  not  yet  experi- 
enced. This  roused  the  donkey 
to  a  trial  of  his  powers,  and 
his  strident  voice  pierced  the 
night  in  a  challenge  that  was 
taken  up  by  other  donkeys  all 
over  the  Dar.  Next  I  heard 
sounds  as  of  the  members  of  a 
chorus  trying  to  get  the  same 
keynote,  and  slowly  there  rose 
the  first  solemn  notes  of  the 
Dahea.  It  was  still  quite  dark, 
and  the  moon  would  not  be  up 
for  hours,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  the  dancers  had 
come  close  up  to  the  tents  on 
purpose  to  do  us  honour,  and 
we  could  but  acknowledge  the 
attention.  So  out  came  a 
sleepy  form  in  a  motor-coat, 
and  we  sat  together  on  chairs 
in  the  darkness  while  the 
dance  went  on,  audibly  but 
almost  invisibly.  The  only 
thing  we  could  see  at  all 
clearly  was  the  outline  of  the 
girl's  head  and  shoulders 
against  the  sky,  and  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  take  any 
sketches,  as  there  was  no  effect 
of  light  and  shade  whatever. 
After  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  this,  A,  who  was  long- 
ing to  get  some  sleep,  rose  and 
thanked  the  dancers  for  their 
performance,  and  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
pictures  until  the  moon  rose. 
They  replied  of  course,  that 
was  evident,  and  they  would 
return  later,  if  we  liked.  Be- 
fore breaking  up  the  party 


the  leading  tenor  recited  a  sort 
of  complimentary  prayer  for 
us,  and  from  whispered  stage 
directions,  which  we  overheard, 
it  was  evident  that  Masaoud 
was  to  fire  off  a  gun  at  the 
close  of  the  remarks  by  way  of 
full  stop.  The  speech  came  to 
an  end,  and  there  was  a  pause 
— no  gun — "Yallah,  ya  Masa- 
oud !"  ("hurry  up!")  said  a 
loud  whisper,  and  we  could 
feel  the  tension  of  people  wait- 
ing for  a  bang  that  does  not 
come.  Still  no  gun,  and  more 
anxious  whispers  of  "Masa- 
oud !  Masaoud ! "  Though  it 
was  quite  dark  we  could  feel 
that  our  friend  was  preparing 
to  fire  in  the  leisurely  manner 
in  which  he  did  everything, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  tortured  by  the  agonis- 
ing feeling  that  the  dramatic 
moment  was  passing  never  to 
return.  "  Bang  !  "  said  the  gun 
at  last,  with  something  of  the 
languid  intonation  of  its 
master's  own  remarks,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up,  happy  and 
pleased  with  itself. 

After  this  there  was  peace 
till  about  2.30  A.M.,  when,  the 
moon  being  up,  I  roused  A 
from  her  slumbers,  and  sketch- 
ing began  again.  We  had 
made  all  our  preparations  for 
departure,  and  had  arranged 
with  Suliman  to  start  at  3.30, 
so  as  to  drive  home  by  moon- 
light and  arrive  before  the  heat 
of  the  day  at  Helouan.  We 
were  a  little  surprised  to  see 
no  signs  of  him  or  his  Dahea 
people,  who  were  "coming  back 
when  the  moon  rose."  "Never 
mind,"  said  A,  "I  can  go  on 
with  the  background  till  they 
come."  Half  an  hour  passed, 
and  still  no  sign  of  life.  "  We 
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well  have  our  food 
,,"  I  suggested;  "perhaps 
they  will  come  by  the  time  we 
have  finished."  So  we  called 
out  to  Simon,  and 
in  a  very  si 


r  supper-party.  By  the  time 
we  had  finished  the  meal,  and 
the  long  and  interesting  talk 
which  followed,  it  was  nearly 
four,  and  things  began  to  look 
serious.  "I'll  go  and  see  what 
they  are  about,"  said  A,  and 
set  off  towards  the  men's 
camping-place.  In  about  two 
minutes  she  retained,  saying 
they  were  all  fast  asleep,  bat 
were  now  straggling  to  wake 
op  and  were  coming  to  do 
the  Dahea  directly.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  arrived,  as  sleepy 
a  crew  as  one  could  meet, 
tumbling  over  the  tent -ropes 
one  after  another  (a  thing  im- 
possible at  normal  times  to 
people  whose  lives  are  spent 
among  tents),  and  formed  up 
::::ler  A's  d:reo::^n  on  a  s:re:oh 
of  sand,  in  the  full  light  «f  the 
moon,  to  dance  and  sing  at  the 
foot  of  the  rook,  who  stared 
with  a  sour  <  ip«ss»nsi  over 
their  heads  and  across  the 
valky  to  the  hills  beyond.  This 
to  me  one  of  the  most 

things  of  the  expedi- 
I  thought  of  the  many 

inquiries:  "But  is  it 
quite  jq/e  fir  you  to  go  alone 
with  these  people?"  •Aren't 
you  afraid  of  being  murdered?" 
&c^  &o,  and  wished  thai 
of  the  inquirers  could  have  seen 

langertMB"  folk,  at  the 

of  one  who  had  no 
more  argent  motive  than  the  (to 
them)  incomprehensible  wish  to 
see  them  grouped  in  a 
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rest,  at  dead  of  night,  and  make 
pathetic  efforts  to  "look  lively" 
and  perform  the  actions  of  the 
dance;  far  theirs  was  no  ordin- 
ary sleepiness,  but  the  aggra- 
vated sort  produced  by  several 
nights'  travelling  or  fantasias 
consecutively,  and  it  was  all 
they  could  do  to  keep  on  their 
feet  at  all  Suliman  was  told 
off  to  take  the  woman's  part, 
and  moved  grotesquely  about 
with  his  cloak  over  his  head 
and  his  aramitar  in  his  hand, 
in  obedience  to  such  stage 
directions  as  "Dance  well,  O 
Lady!"  "Keep  thee  a  little 
more  to  the  west,"  and  so  on, 
delivered  from  time  to  time  by 
A,  who  was  hard  at  work 
daahing  off  rough  notes  in 
water-colour  of  the  grouping 
and  the  relative  values  of  the 
figures  and  background. 

While  this 
hibition  was  going  on,  the 
house-flies  were  parking  up  the 
tents.  I  noticed  the  old  gentle- 
man  with  the  wig  walking  about 

**%  1*        i.  1  •  *    *  X  1 

with  a  distressed  air,  evidently 
in  search  of  something:  on 
my  asking  what  he  had  lost, 
he  replied  that  it  was  one  of 
his  sleeve  -  links.  I  joined  in 
the  search,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  when  we  left  he  was 
still  despondently  hunting  for 
his  jewellery  in  the  desert. 
There  seemed  to  be  some 
hitch  in  the  preparations  for 
departure;  but  at  last  we 
were  told  that  Maria  was 
ready,  and  sent  her  on  to 
await  us  at  the  top  of  the 
hilL  The  hitch  was  after- 
wards accounted  for  when  we 
found  that  Maria,  at  the  time 
•tart,  had 
Wirh  the 
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were  told  that  she  had  escaped 
and  had  been  recaptured  and 
brought  back  by  a  poor  man ; 
and,  as  an  alternative,  that  she 
had  been  stolen  by  the  watch- 
man and  fetched  back  out  of 
his  very  tent.  As  to  believing 
any  of  these  anecdotes — ••  You 
pays  your  money  and  you 
takes  your  choice," 

When  sketching  was  over, 
and  the  wretched  models  (all 
except  those  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  flying  column) 
allowed  to  return  to  their 
slumbers,  we  walked  across 
the  valley,  as  we  had  come 
the  first  night,  past  many 
groups  of  sleepers,  human  and 
otherwise,  and  past  the  scenes 
of  strife,  now  silent  and  peace- 
ful, to  the  foot  of  the  winding 
way  out,  where  we  fell  in  with 
another  party,  going  the  same 
way,  of  cheery,  friendly  people 
— some  on  camels,  some  on 
foot,  with  the  usual  allowance 
of  a  donkey  or  two  attached. 
And  now  it  was  our  turn  to 
wind  upwards,  as  we  had 
watched  so  many  other  pil- 
grims winding  slowly  but 
surely  away  from  Dar  -  el- 
Maskhara.  The  camel  walk- 
ing behind  us  was  carrying 
some  four  or  five  women,  who 
were  chanting  pleasant  little 
couplets  for  his  encourage- 
ment, invoking  Allah's  assist- 
ance on  him  in  his  toil.  A 
was  walking  with  a  very 
handsome  young  woman  who 
was  carrying  a  baby ;  they 
were  talking  together  like  old 
frionds,  but  I  did  not  hear 
what  it  was  all  about  When 
we  parted  the  girl  expressed  a 
hope  that  we  should  visit  the 
Shevkh  every  year  in  future, 
and  prayed  that  we  might  be 


"left"  for  at  least  a  hundred 
years. 

Awaiting  us  at  the 
we  found  Maria  (none  the 
worse  for  her  adventure,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been),  and 
with  her  the  carriage  and  the 
cabby.  We  got  in,  and  the 
escort  mounted  their  camels 
and  asses  and  we  set  forth 
merrily  to  the  old  cry  of 
"Yallah,  Maria!"  to  which 
the  noble  animal  responded 
most  gallantly.  The  way  had 
impressed  us  so  much  when  we 
came  that  it  all  seemed  quite 
familiar  now.  At  a  delightful 
pace  Maria  cantered  along  the 
top  of  Gebel  Maskhara,  on 
through  the  Batich  Abu  Zeyd, 
past  the  Thalata  Maktat,  and 
so  without  a  pause  into  the 
Wady  Nom,  where  in  the  soft 
sand  we  slowed  down  and  in- 
sisted on  her  taking  a  short  rest. 
The  moon  was  still  bright  in 
front  of  us.  and  behind  the 
sky  was  full  of  light,  pre- 
cursor of  the  dawn.  Between 
the  two  the  effect  was  very 
strange  and  unreal :  there  were 
no  shadows  anywhere,  because 
the  moon  ate  up  the  shadows 
that  the  other  light  would 
have  caused,  and  this  searched 
out  all  the  places  not  illumined 
by  the  moon. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the 
Nagbat-el-Far  it  was  as  light 
as  day,  but  the  sun  did  not 
rise  for  some  time  yet.  The 
rat-run  showed  by  this  light 
as  a  very  extraordinary  pass- 
age, and  we  had  no  need  to 
ask  why  the  Prince's  "tunabile" 
had  only  made  the  journey 
once.  However,  Maria  found 
no  difficulty  in  pulling  the 
empty  cart  up  it,  while  we 
followed  on  foot  Here  Suli- 
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man  (with  his  ever  -  watchful 
eye  for  effect)  wished  a  photo- 
graph to  be  taken,  but  we  had 
to  explain  to  him  that  "  the 
world  was  nighty  "  still,  and 
that  the  picture  would  not 
come  out. 

During  the  journey  we  had 
passed  many  other  bands  of 
pilgrims  homeward  bound, 
their  camels  plodding  along 
with  tassels  swinging  and  bells 
jangling,  occasionally  enlivened 
by  the  singing  of  the  ladies  and 
children.  The  men  of  the  party 
were  sometimes  mounted  on 
scrubby  little  ponies  in  gorge- 
ous trappings  of  velvet  and 
gold;  many  people  were  on 
foot,  and  boys  and  donkeys 
abounded. 

And  now  the  landscape  had 
entirely  changed:  instead  of 
the  rugged  hills  and  sandy 
water -courses  through  which 
we  had  come,  in  front  of  us 
there  lay  a  wide  expanse  of 
mellow  -  looking  sand  that 
sloped  away  and  gently  down- 
wards to  the  river  Nile,  lying 
like  a  silver  ribbon  between 
the  blue  -  green  palm  -  groves 
and  the  cultivated  lands  that 
feed  upon  his  bounty.  A 
drowsy -looking  land  it  was  as 
yet,  and  beyond,  the  great 
Pyramid -field  of  the  Libyan 
desert  still  lay  shrouded  in  the 
haze  ®f  night.  Dark  and  in- 
definite as  yet  the  sombre 
mounds  of  Dashur  could  be 
dimly  discerned  rising  out  of 
the  gloom;  Sakkara  and  the 
site  of  the  great  city  of  Memphis 
came  next,  and  then  a  space, 
and  far  away  to  the  north  the 
light  just  striking  on  the  pink- 
tipped  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  with 


its  less  gigantic  fellows  stand- 
ing by,  in  sober  quiet  tones  of 
reddish- grey :  in  the  silence  of 
the  dawn  we  sat  and  watched 
the  mighty  works  of  those  old 
kings  come  quietly  out  of  the 
darkness  one  by  one,  as  the 
delicate  ruddy  light  flowed 
gently  down  their  sides.  It 
was  a  glimpse,  such  as  one 
rarely  obtains  in  these  days, 
of  the  mysterious  Egypt  that 
used  to  hold  so  much  fascina- 
tion for  travellers,  when  as 
yet  there  were  but  a  few 
of  them, — in  the  days  when 
one,  camping  with  a  party 
of  Bedouin  in  the  solitudes, 
climbed  the  second  Pyramid 
and  found  a  Barbary  falcon's 
nest  on  its  top. 

Driving  slowly  on,  we  soon 
began  to  see  the  other  works 
of  man  that  are  scattered 
about  the  desert  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Helouan,  and  gradu- 
ally the  houses  of  the  place 
itself  hove  in  sight.  At  half- 
past  seven  we  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  early  enough 
to  alight  unnoticed  and  unques- 
tioned, and  for  a  while  we  lived 
in  peace  and  in  the  memory  of 
the  past  few  days  of  desert  and 
Bedouin  and  primitive  things. 
Then,  with  a  rush,  the  bustle 
of  modern  life  was  again  upon 
us,  and  questions  of  hotel  bills, 
trains,  and  the  rest  of  the 
things  of  the  present,  resumed 
their  customary  obtrusiveness, 
thrusting  themselves  into  our 
lives  with  that  fussiness  that 
is  none  the  less  irritating  that 
it  is  founded  on  a  sneaking 
sense  of  instability,  and  behold ! 
the  pilgrimage  to  Sheikh  Abu 
Serf  was  at  an  end. 

NINA  BAIRD. 
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THE      SACRED      OAK. 

(A   SONG   OP   BRITAIN.) 

BY     ALFRED     NOTES. 

\ 
I. 

VOICE  of  the  summer  stars  that,  long  ago, 

Sang  thro'  the  old  oak-forests  of  our  isle, 
Enchanted  voiee,  pure  as  her  falling  snow, 

Dark  as  her  storms,  bright  as  her  sunniest  smile, 
Taliessin,  voice  of  Britain,  the  fierce  flow 

Of  fourteen  hundred  years  has  whelmed  not  thee  ! 

Still  art  thou  singing,  lavrock  of  her  morn, 
Singing  to  heaven  in  that  first  golden  glow, 
Singing  above  her  mountains  and  her  sea  1 
Not  older  yet  are  grown 
Thy  four  winds  in  their  moan 

For  Urien.      Still  thy  charlock   blooms   in   the   billowing 
corn. 

II. 

Thy  dew  is  bright  upon  this  beechen  spray ! 

Spring  wakes  thy  harp  I     I  hear — I  see — again, 
Thy  wild  steeds  foaming  thro'  the  crimson  fray 

The  raven  on  the  white  breast  of  thy  slain, 
The  tumult  of  thy  chariots,  far  away, 

The  weeping  in  the  glens,  the  lustrous  hair 

Dishevelled  o'er  the  stricken  eagle's  fall, 
And  in  thy  Druid  groves,  at  fall  of  day 

One  gift  that  Britain  gave  her  valorous  there, 
One  gift  of  lordlier  pride 
Than  aught — save  to  have  died — 
One  spray  of  the  sacred  oak,  they  coveted  most  of  all. 

III. 

I  watch  thy  nested  brambles  growing  green : 

O  strange,  across  that  misty  waste  of  years, 
To  glimpse  the  shadowy  thrush  that  thou  hast  seen, 

To  touch,  across  the  ages,  touch  with  tears 
The  ferns  that  hide  thee  with  their  fairy  screen, 
Or  only  hear  them  rustling  in  the  dawn ; 

And — as  a  dreamer  waking — in  thy  words, 
For  all  the  golden  olouds  that  drowse  between, 
To  feel  the  veil  of  centuries  with-drawn, 
To  feel  thy  sun  re-risen 
Unbuild  our  shadowy  prison 

And  hear  on  thy  fresh  boughs  the  carol  of  waking  birds. 
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rv. 

O,  happy  voice,  born  in  that  far,  clear  time, 

Over  thy  single  harp  thy  simple  strain 
Attuned  all  life  for  Britain  to  the  chime 

Of  viking  oars  and  the  sea's  dark  refrain, 
And  thine  own  beating  heart,  and  the  sublime 
Measure  to  which  the  moons  and  stars  revolve 

Untroubled  by  the  storms  that,  year  by  year, 
In  ever-swelling  symphonies  still  climb 

To  embrace  our  growing  world  and  to  resolve 
Discords  unknown  to  thee, 
In  the  infinite  harmony 

Which  still  transcends  our  strife  and  leaves  us  darkling 
here. 


V. 

For,  now,  one  sings  of  heaven  and  one  of  hell, 
One  soars  with  hope,  one  plunges  to  despair ! 
This,  trembling,  doubts  if  aught  be  ill  or  well; 

And  that  cries  "fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair;" 
And  this  cries  "forward,  though  I  cannot  tell 
Whither,  and  all  too  surely  all  things  die;" 

And  that  sighs  "rest,  then,  sleep  and  take  thine  ease," 
One  sings  his  country  and  one  rings  its  knell, 

One  hymns  mankind,  one  dwarfs  them  with  the  sky ! 
O,  Britain,  let  thy  soul 
Once  more  command  the  whole, 
Awake,  command  thy  waves  o'  the  world-wide  harmony. 


VI. 

For  hark !     One  sings  The  gods,  the  gods  are  dead  / 

Man  triumphs  /    And  hark — Blind  Space  his  funeral  urn  ! 
And  hark,  one  whispers  with  reverted  head 

To  the  old  dead  gods — Bring  back  our  heaven,  return! 
And  hark,  one  moans — The  ancient  order  is  fled, 

We  are  children  of  blind  chance  and  vacant  dreams  f 

Heed  not  mine  utterance — that  was  chance-born  too  ! 
And  hark,  the  answer  of  Science — All  they  said, 
Your  fathers,  in  that  old  time,  lit  by  gleams 
Of  what  their  hearts  could  feel, 
The  rolling  years  reveal 
As  fragments  of  one  law,  one  covenant,  simply  true. 
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VII. 

I  find,  she  cries,  in  all  this  march  of  time 

And  space,  no  gulf,  no  break,  nothing  that  mars 
Its  unity.     I  watch  the  primal  slime 

Lift  Athens  like  a  flower  to  greet  the  stars  ! 
I  flash  my  messages  from  clime  to  clime, 

I  link  the  increasing  world  from  depth  to  height ! 

Not  yet  ye  see  the  wonder  that  draws  nigh, 
When  at  some  sudden  contact,  some  sublime 
Touch,  as  of  memory,  all  this  boundless  night 
Wherein  ye  grope  entombed 
Shall,  by  that  touch  illumed, 
Like  one  electric  City  shine  from  sky  to  sky. 


VIII. 

No  longer  then  the  memories  that  ye  hold 

Dark  in  your  brain  shall  slumber.     Ye  shall  see 
That  City  whose  gates  are  more  than  pearl  or  gold 

And  all  its  towers  firm  as  Eternity. 
The  stones  of  the  earth  have  cried  to  it  from  of  old  ! 
Why  will  ye  turn  from  Him  who  reigns  above 

Because  your  highest  words  fall  short  ?     Kneel — call 
On  Him  whose  Name — /  AM — doth  still  enfold 
Past,  present,  future,  memory,  hope  and  love  ! 
No  seed  falls  fruitless  there  ! 
Beyond  your  Father's  care — 
The  old  covenant  still  holds  fast — no  bird,  no  leaf  can  fall ! 


IX. 

O  Time,  thou  mask  of  the  ever-living  Soul, 

Thou  veil  to  shield  us  from  that  blinding  Face, 
Thou'rt  wearing  thin !     We  are  nearer  to  the  goal 
When  man  no  more  shall  need  thy  saving  grace, 
But  all  the  folded  years  like  one  great  scroll 
Shall  be  unrolled  in  the  omnipresent  Now, 

And  He  that  saith  I  AM  unseal  the  tomb : 
Nearer  His  thunders  and  His  trumpets  roll, 
I  catch  the  gleam  that  lit  thy  lifted  brow, 
O  singer  whose  wild  eyes 
Possess  these  April  skies, 
I  touch — I  clasp  thy  hands  thro'  all  the  clouds  of  doom. 
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Teach  thou  our  living  choirs  amid  the  sound 

Of  their  tempestuous  chords  once  more  to  hear 
That  harmony  wherewith  the  whole  is  crowned, 

The  singing  heavens  that  sphere  by  choral  sphere 
Break  open,  height  o'er  height,  t©  the  utmost  bound 
Of  passionate  thought !     O,  as  this  glorious  land, 

This  sacred  country  shining  on  the  sea 
Grows  mightier,  let  not  her  clear  voice  be  drowned 
In  the  fierce  waves  of  faction.     Let  her  stand 
A  beacon  to  the  blind, 
A  signal  to  mankind ! 
A  witness  to  the  heavens'  profoundest  unity. 


XI. 

Her  altars  are  forgotten  and  her  creeds 

Dust,  and  her  soul  foregoes  the  lesser  Cross ! 
O,  point  her  to  the  greater!     Her  heart  bleeds 

Still,  where  men  simply  feel  some  vague  deep  loss; 
Their  hands  grope  earthward,  knowing  not  what  she  needs ! 
We  would  not  call  her  back  in  this  great  hour! 

Nay,  upward,  onward,  to  the  heights  untrod 
Signal  us,  living  voices,  by  those  deeds 
Of  all  her  deathless  heroes,  by  the  Power 
That  still,  still  walks  her  waves, 
Still  chastens  her,  still  saves, 
Signal  us,  not  to  the  dead,  but  to  the  living  God. 


XII. 

Signal  us  with  that  watchword  of  the  deep, 

The  watchword  that  her  boldest  seamen  gave 
The  winds  of  the  unknown  ocean-sea  to  keep, 

When  round  their  oaken  walls  the  midnight  wave 
Heaved  and  subsided  in  gigantic  sleep, 

And  they  plunged  Westward  with  her  flag  unfurled ! 
Hark,  o'er  their  cloudy  sails  and  glimmering  spars, 
The  watch  cries,  as  they  proudly  onward  sweep, — 

Before  the  world  .  .  .  All's  well!  .  .  .  Before  the  world  . 
From  mast  to  calling  mast 
The  counter-cry  goes  past — 
Before  the  world  was  God! — it  rings  against  the  stars. 
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XIII. 

Signal  us  o'er  the  little  heavens  of  gold 
With  that  heroic  signal  Nelson  knew 
When,  thro'  the  thunder  and  flame  that  round  him  rolled 

He  pointed  to  the  dream  that  still  held  true  1 
Cry  o'er  the  warring  nations,  cry  as  of  old 
A  little  child  shall  lead  them!   they  shall  be 

One  people  under  the  shadoiv  of  God's  wing  I 
There  shall  be  no  more  weeping  !     Let  it  be  told 
That  Britain  set  one  foot  upon  the  sea, 

One  foot  on  the  earth  !    Her  eyes 
Burned  thro'  the  conquered  skies, 
And,  as  the  angel  of  God,  she  bade  the  whole  world  sing. 


XIV. 

A  dream?     Nay,  have  ye  heard  or  have  ye  known 

That  the  everlasting  God  who  made  the  ends 
Of  all  creation  wearieth  ?     His  worlds  groan 

Together  in  travail  still.     Still  He  descends 
From  heaven.     The  increasing  worlds  are  still  His  throne 
And  His  creative  Calvary  and  His  tomb 

Through  which  He  sinks,  dies,  triumphs  with  each  and  all, 
And  ascends,  multitudinous  and  at  one 
With  all  the  hosts  of  His  evolving  doom, 
His  vast  redeeming  strife, 
His  everlasting  life, 
His  love,  beyond  which  not  one  bird,  one  leaf  can  fall. 


xv. 

And  hark,  His  whispers  thro'  creation  flow, 

Lovest  thou  Me  ?     His  nations  answer  "  yea  !  " 
And — Feed  my  lambs.  His  voice  as  long  ago 

Steals  from  that  highest  heaven,  how  far  away ! 
And  yet  again  saith — Lovest  thou  Me  ?   and  "  O 
Thou  knowest  we  love  Thee,"  passionately  we  cry; 

But,  heeding  not  our  tumult,  out  of  the  deep 
The  great  grave  whisper,  pitiful  and  low, 

Breathes — Feed  My  sheep;   and  yet  once  more  the  sky 
Thrills  with  that  deep  strange  plea, 
Lovest  thou,  lovest  thou  Me? 
And  our  lips  answer  "  yea ; "  but  our  God — Feed  My  sheep. 
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XVI. 

O  sink  not  yet  beneath  the  exceeding  weight 
Of  splendour,  thou  still  single-hearted  voice 
Of  Britain.     Droop  not  earthward  now  to  freight 

Thy  soul  with  fragments  of  the  song,  rejoice 
In  no  faint  flights  of  music  that  create 

Low  heavens  o'er-arched  by  skies  without  a  star, 
Nor  sink  in  the  easier  gulfs  of  shallower  pain ! 
Sing  thou  in  the  whole  majesty  of  thy  fate, 

Teach  us  thro'  joy,  thro'  grief,  thro'  peace,  thro'  war, 
With  single  heart  and  soul 
Still,  still  to  seek  the  goal, 
And  thro'  our  perishing  heavens,  point  us  to  Heaven  again. 


XVII. 

Voice  of  the  summer  stars  that  long  ago 

Sang  thro'  the  old  oak-forests  of  our  isle, 
An  ocean-music  that  thou  ne'er  couldst  know 

Storms  Heaven — O,  keep  us  steadfast  all  the  whil  ; 
Not  idly  swayed  by  tides  that  ebb  and  flow, 

But  strong  to  embrace  the  whole  vast  symphony 

Wherein  no  note  (no  bird,  no  leaf)  can  fall 
Beyond  His  care,  to  enfold  it  all  as  though 
Thy  single  harp  were  ours,  its  unity 
In  battle  like  one  sword, 
And  O,  its  one  reward 
One  spray  of  the  sacred  oak,  still  coveted  most  of  all. 
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SOME     NAVAL     MUTINIES. 


"WHAT  is  the  use  of  you 
lobsters  ?  "  said  the  bluejacket 
to  the  marine.  "  You  don't 
know  nothing,  and  you  ain't 
no  good."  "The  use  of  us," 
said  the  marine  with  solemn 
brevity,  "is  to  keep  you  from 
mutineying"  This  traditional 
exchange  of  taunt  and  retort 
may,  like  many  other  and  more 
famous  historical  speeches,  be- 
long to  the  great  book  of 
words  never  uttered.  It  is  a 
small  matter  whether  any 
particular  bluejacket  made 
this  particular  attempt  to 
best  "the  jollies"  and  was 
thus  answered.  The  dialogue 
conveys  in  brief  dramatic  form 
the  undeniable  historic  truth 
that  the  sailor  was  a  man 
prone  to  mutiny,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  least  important  of 
the  duties  of  the  marine  to 
reduce  him  to  subordination. 
Like  other  duties,  it  was  at 
times  very  ill  performed  by  the 
fallible  humans  who  were  called 
upon  to  carry  it  out.  The 
unhappy  Lieutenant  Pigot,  of 
the  Dido,  who  was  mutinously 
murdered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Crimean  War,  in  the 
Pacific,  was  not  slain  by  a 
bluejacket  but  by  a  marine — 
and  by  a  marine  who  was  on 
duty  as  sentry,  when  in  blind 
rage  he  drew  his  bayonet  and 
mortally  wounded  his  officer. 
Marines  had  a  share  in  the 
great  general  mutinies  at  Spit- 
head  and  the  Nore  in  1797 — a 
twice  -  told  tale,  of  which  no 
more  will  be  said  here.  Some 
of  them  were  among  the  most 


ruthless  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Hermione,  of  whom  more  will 
be  said.  Yet  in  a  general  way 
the  marines  made  "  band 
apart "  from  the  sailors,  and 
were  the  supporters  of  au- 
thority. How  much  their  help 
was  needed  becomes  plain  when 
we  find  the  Admiral  Philip 
Patton  writing  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  he  had 
seen  frequent  cases  of  mutiny 
in  the  course  of  his  service. 

The  statement  is  not  quite  so 
startling  as  at  the  first  instance 
it  looks.  There  were  mutinies 
and  mutinies.  But  even  when  we 
give  full  weight  to  the  fact  that 
all  of  them  were  not  identical 
in  kind  with,  nor  approximate 
in  degree  to,  the  seizure  of  the 
Danae  in  1800  by  the  mutineers, 
who  carried  her  into  Brest,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  to  the 
reader  who  knows  only  of  the 
glories  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Koyal  Navy  to  find  so  experi- 
enced an  officer  as  Admiral 
Patton  recording  the  frequency 
of  outbreaks  of  rebellious 
violence.  There  they  were 
none  the  less,  and  they,  their 
causes,  their  leaders,  and  their 
degrees  of  crime  and  fury, 
formed  an  element  in  the  old 
sea  life  which  it  is  both  foolish 
and  dishonest  in  the  historian 
or  the  critic  to  ignore.  The 
general  reader,  who  simply 
wishes  to  hear  and  know,  loses 
many  pictures  which,  if  they 
are  nothing  else,  are  signifi- 
cant and  illustrative,  when  the 
naval  historian  is  unwilling  or 
is  debarred  by  lack  of  space 
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from  conveying  to  his  public 
the  facts  which  he  can  extract 
out  of  the  mine  wherein  they 
lie — the  yellow,  cracked,  too 
often  ill  -  written  minutes  of 
court-martial  which  lie  mould- 
ering in  half-rotten  calf  bind- 
ings at  the  Record  Office. 

POT  el  hilo  se  saca  el  ovillo, 
as  the  Spanish  proverb  has  it 
— by  the  loose  end  you  undo 
the  tangle.  A  small  fact  will 
supply  a  useful  start  for  the 
solution  of  a  historical  prob- 
lem. We  begin  to  understand 
why  trials  for  mutiny  are  so 
numerous  in  the  volumes  of 
minutes  of  court  -  martial, 
when  we  see  that  the  name 
was  applied  to  offences  which 
ranged  all  the  way  from  simple 
assaults  on  a  superior,  or  mere 
insolence  and  threats,  to  such 
scenes  of  horror  as  took  place 
on  the  Hermione  on  that  dread- 
ful night  when  Mr  Southgate, 
her  master,  was  drawn  from 
his  cabin,  where  he  lay  hurt, 
by  the  noise  of  riot,  and  coming 
out  saw  a  crowd  of  armed  men 
forcing  their  way  into  the  cabin 
of  Captain  Hugh  Pigot,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  some  one 
within  "crying  in  a  dismal 
manner."  On  the  6th  August 
1748,  Captain  Knowles  of  the 
Dover  brought  his  boatswain 
to  a  court-martial  for  mutiny 
at  Portsmouth.  The  man  bore 
the  unexpected  name  of  Aaron 
Correa,  which  seems  to  show 
that  he  must  have  been  a 
Portuguese  Jew.  When  Cap- 
tain Knowles  was  asked  to 
describe  Correa's  carriage  on 
board,  he  answered  in  words 
which  will  sound  very  strange 
to  a  modern  naval  officer,  that 
it  was — 


"  Very  disrespectful  to  his  officers 
and  very  ill  to  the  men,  beating  and 
abusing  the  best  men  in  the  ship, 
particularly  one  of  the  best  unmerci- 
fully with  a  great  kane.  I  told  him 
that  was  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
ship,  and  he  must  have  some  Pique 
to  him  or  he  would  not  have  beaten 
him  so,  but  that  I  would  not  have  him 
carry  such  a  stick  or  strike  any  one 
with  it.  In  a  day  or  two  after  he 
beat  the  same  man  I  think  it  was,  or 
a  very  good  man  I  am  sure,  with  the 
same  kane,  as  I  was  told." 

It  will  probably  occur  to  the 
reader  that  Correa  was  tried 
for  this  disobedience  and  bru- 
tality. But  he  came  before 
a  court-martial  for  no  such 
matter.  On  a  certain  after- 
noon when  Lieutenant  Hall 
had  the  watch  he  sent  a  boy 
into  the  foretop.  The  mes- 
senger was  thrashed  and  driven 
out  by  the  captain  of  the  top, 
and  on  reaching  the  deck  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Correa,  who 
thrashed  him  again.  The  boy 
thought  it  hard,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Hall  thought  it  insolent. 
He  asked  the  boatswain  what 
this  meant,  and  was  answered 
saucily  that  stores  had  been 
stolen  from  the  top,  and  that 
nobody  should  go  into  it 
without  his — the  boatswain's 
— leave.  The  master,  who  was 
standing  by  them,  told  Correa 
that  this  was  not  the  way  to 
answer  an  officer.  Whereupon 
the  boatswain  shouldered  up  to 
him  and  said,  "  I  am  as  good  a 
man  as  you  at  sea  or  on  shore." 
Lieutenant  Hall  reported  him 
to  the  captain,  and  while  he 
was  speaking  Correa  shook  his 
head  and  growled,  "By  God, 
you  shall  pay  for  it."  "  I  an- 
swered," says  Captain  Knowles, 
"  'tis  very  well,  boatswain,  be- 
fore my  face — this  !  "  Correa 
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was  sentenced  to  be  degraded, 
and  sent  to  serve  as  a  sailor 
before  the  mast  in  a  ship  going 
abroad.  This  bad  old  business 
of  driving  men  "like  cattle" 
with  a  stick  was  supposed 
to  have  been  amended  during 
Anson's  long  administration. 
If  so,  it  came  in  again,  for  it 
was  common  in  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire. 
Of  course  it  was  not  discipline. 
It  was  only  brutality,  which 
degraded  him  who  did  it  and 
him  to  whom  it  was  done. 

If  Correa  had  kept  a  civil 
tongue  to  the  commissioned 
officers  he  might  have  gone 
on  beating  the  men  with  his 
"kane."  We  come  across  an- 
other of  his  kidney  in  the  trial 
of  John  Deane,  mariner,  of  the 
Pearl,  at  Fort  St  David's,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  for 
"  mutiny  in  collaring  the  Boat- 
swain and  threatening  to  throw 
him  overboard."  The  prisoner 
is  generally  a  doubtful  author- 
ity, but  poor  John  Deane's 
story,  told  to  the  court-martial 
in  his  defence,  is  a  plain  tale, 
and  consistent  with  all  the 
evidence — 

"  We  was  all  night  in  the  barge  to 
the  northward  of  Pondicherry.  We 
was  ashore  in  a  Mossola  Boat,  which 
overset  in  the  surf  with  us  as  we  was 
coming  off.  Between  eight  and  nine 
we  got  on  board  the  ship,  and  being 
very  much  tired  with  the  fatigue  of 
the  night,  was  very  desirous  of  Best. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
barge  was  ordered  to  be  hoisted  out. 
I  and  about  four  men  of  the  boat's 
crew  were  bouseing  upon  the  Quarter 
Tackle,  till  the  Boat's  Bow  was  clear 
of  the  Backstays,  when,  thinking  she 
had  been  aft  enough,  and  also  weakly 
handed,  we  left  off  Bouseing.  Upon 
which  the  Boatswain,  who  was  stand- 
ing on  the  Main  Deck,  said,  'Damn 
ye,  you  Dogs  ;  I'l  make  you  know  you 


shant  leave  off  Bouseing  until  I  order 
you.'  We  then  fell  to  Bouseing  again 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  Boatswain 
ran  up  into  the  Gangway,  pass'd  Will 
Penny,  the  first  man  in  his  way,  struck 
Thomas  Gale,  who  was  second,  and 
then  left  off  beating  him  and  fell  up- 
on me.  I  then  said  we  boused  as 
much  as  we  were  able,  and  then  he 
returned  a  second  time,  and  beat  me 
more  furiously  than  he  had  done  be- 
fore. I  was  then  in  my  shirt.  I  told 
the  Boatswain  that  I  could  not  bear 
to  be  used  so,  and  catch'd  hold  of  his 
arm  to  prevent  his  beating  me  any 
more,  and  said  I  would  sooner  jump 
overboard  than  bear  to  be  served  in 
that  manner.  His  arm  was  uplifted 
when  I  catch'd  hold  of  it,  which  made 
his  hand  recoil  upon  himself,  and  the 
end  of  the  rattan  scratched  his  own 
cheek.  My  reason  for  catching  hold 
of  his  arm  was  that  I  knew  him  to  be 
a  man  of  such  a  furious  passion,  that 
when  he  begins  to  abuse  any  one,  he 
does  not  know  to  leave  of." 

Deane,  I  fear,  stretched  the 
truth  a  little  in  that  matter 
of  the  jumping  or  throwing 
overboard,  but  the  officers  gave 
him  a  good  character,  and  the 
boatswain  was  clearly  a  bully. 
Deane  was  sentenced  to  be 
flogged  round  the  fleet.  I 
hope  that  when  the  Pearl  paid 
off,  and  the  men  were  free 
of  the  articles  of  war,  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  barge's  crew 
had  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
"  bossun  "  a  doing.  It  was  a 
not  uncommon  incident  in  the 
days  of  Hawke  and  Nelson. 

Thus  were  the  seeds  of  mut- 
iny— in  the  widest  sense — sown. 
When  they  fell  on  the  indig- 
nant rage  of  a  single  man,  then 
they  bore  fruit  in  some  such 
incident  as  this  —  the  blind 
revolt  of  one  against  present 
wrong  and  all  the  forces  of 
discipline.  To  make  a  great 
mutiny  required  the  co-oper- 
ation of  many,  chance,  and  a 
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leader — such  a  man  as  Captain 
Anselm  Griffiths  describes  for 
us — 

"In  the  year  1785  we  went  a 
voyage  to  China  in  an  East  India- 
man,  the  Harwell;  on  board  was  a 
seaman  named  James  Pond,  a  hard- 
ened notorious  bad  character,  but 
possessing  a  dashing,  bold,  daring 
spirit,  mixed  with  a  kind-heartedness 
(if  we  may  so  call  it)  that  so  far  won 
on  those  around  him  as  to  make  them 
forget  for  the  time  the  depravity  of 
those  exploits  of  which  he  unhesitat- 
ingly spoke.  In  listening  as  we  have 
done  in  a  night-watch  in  the  trade- 
wind  to  his  history,  there  was  about 
the  man  a  something  of  chivalry 
which,  young  as  we  were,  half  en- 
gaged our  disposition  towards  him, 
and  softened  down  iniquities  which, 
on  reflection,  from  our  early  incul- 
cations, produced  a  horror." 

I  imagine  that  the  John 
Jackson,  captain  of  the  fore- 
top,  who  seized  the  Danae  in 
1800,  was  own  brother  to 
Griffiths'  Falstaffian  sinner. 
Lord  Proby,  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Carysfort,  who 
commanded  the  Danae,  had 
been  warned  against  Jackson, 
who  had  been  an  active  sup- 
porter of  Parker  at  the  Nore. 
But  Proby  said  that  the  man 
was  an  excellent  seaman,  and 
did  his  work  well.  It  was  for 
that  very  reason  that  he  was 
dangerous.  No  bad  mutiny 
ever  took  place  save  when  it 
was  promoted  by  the  "  prime 
seamen."  The  mere  "sea  lab- 
ourers "  in  the  crews,  the 
"ordinaries,"  boys,  "wasters," 
landsmen,  could  not  act  by 
themselves.  The  prime  sea- 
men would  be  led  only  by  one 
of  their  "art  and  mystery." 
On  the  night  of  the  15th 
March,  when  the  Danae  was 


cruising  outside  Camaret  Bay, 
Jackson,  followed  by  forty-one 
of  the  crew  and  five  French 
prisoners  who  joined  him, 
rushed  on  deck,  knocked  down 
the  master  who  was  officer  of 
the  watch,  and  set  to  work  to 
batten  down  the  hatches.  The 
Danae  was  a  flush-decked  ship, 
and  it  was  easy  for  the  muti- 
neers to  imprison  the  officers 
and  the  loyal  part  of  the  crew 
by  dragging  boats  on  to  the 
hatches  and  filling  them  with 
shot.  Lord  Proby  made  an 
attempt  to  force  his  way  on 
deck,  but  was  struck  on  the 
head  with  a  tomahawk,  and 
beaten  down.  When  daylight 
came  Jackson  ran  the  Danae 
under  the  French  batteries, 
and  she  was  taken  possession 
of  by  an  armed  party  from  the 
Colombe  brig.  A  few  years 
before  1800  Jackson  might 
have  been  received  as  a  son  of 
freedom.  But  by  that  year 
the  Consulate  was  established, 
and  mutiny  was  pessimi  exempli 
to  the  military  rulers  of  France. 
The  mutineers,  to  their  great 
disgust,  were  sent  to  prison, 
and  night  covers  their  ultimate 
fate. 

We  see  Jackson  and  his  like 
when  they  break  out.  To  see 
them  at  their  work  of  prepara- 
tion and  persuasion  is  not  so 
easy.  There  were  cases  in 
which  they  had  little  to  do. 
The  men  were  brought  into 
the  mutinous  frame  of  mind  by 
tyrannical  driving,  and  then 
all  that  was  required  was  a 
chance,  an  extreme  provoca- 
tion, an  example — and  the  fire 
broke  through.  The  thrice- 
famous  mutiny  of  the  Bounty 
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was  a  case  in  point.  Bligh 
was  a  man  who  had  a  quite 
wonderful  capacity  for  breeding 
rebellion.  He  was  not  only 
mutinied  against  at  sea,  but 
was  deposed  from  his  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  by 
seditious  soldiers.  We  know 
of  no  single  act  of  gross 
tyranny  he  committed.  His 
valour  and  his  strength  of 
body  and  character  are  not 
to  be  disputed.  But  he  was 
notorious,  even  in  the  rough 
Navy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, for  a  foul  mouth,  and, 
like  the  boatswain  of  the  Pearl, 
he  did  not  know  how  to  stop. 
He  was  a  nagger.  We  can 
hardly  realise  what  it  must 
have  been  to  be  cooped  up  in 
a  ship  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons,  the  size  of  the  Bounty, 
with  a  superior  who  combined 
the  maddening  loquacity  of  a 
scolding  woman  and  the  tongue 
of  a  "Wappineer  Tar,"  with 
the  immense  power  of  a  navy 
captain.  Bligh  brought  his 
second  in  command,  Fletcher 
Christian,  to  such  a  pitch  of 
nervous  irritation  that  he  broke 
out  on  a  sudden  impulse,  and 
part  of  the  crew  followed  him 
because  they,  too,  had  been 
wrought  upon  till  they  were 
ready  to  go  all  lengths. 

The  story  of  the  Bounty  needs 
not  to  be  retold.  But  Fletcher 
Christian  was  not  the  only 
first  lieutenant  who  headed 
a  mutiny,  and  he  was  far  from 
being  the  worst.  He  had  a 
predecessor  in  Samuel  Couch- 
man,  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Chesterfield  44.  The  rhetoric 
of  Weir  of  Hermiston  would 
be  required  to  do  adequate 


justice  to  such  a  "disjaskit 
rascal"  as  Couchman.  The 
Chesterfield  had  been  sent  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  at 
the  close  of  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  Her  cap- 
tain, O'Brien  Dudley,  was 
clearly  not  popular  with  his 
men.  While  on  the  voyage  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  a  threaten- 
ing letter  was  thrown  into  his 
cabin.  He  protested  that  he 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
such  treatment,  and  when  he 
was  court-martialed  for  the 
negligence  which  allowed  the 
mutiny  to  occur,  he  produced 
witnesses  to  character  from  his 
crew,  who  testified  that  he  was 
a  humane  captain.  The  wit- 
nesses were  doubtless  carefully 
chosen.  Other  members  of  the 
crew  made  no  secret  of  their 
dislike  of  Captain  Dudley.  He 
had  been  instructed  to  inspect 
the  fortifications  of  the  factories 
on  the  West  Coast.  On  reach- 
ing Cape  Coast  Castle  he  made 
the  most  of  his  functions  as  in- 
spector, and  also  of  an  invita- 
tion given  him  by  the  factors, 
who  said  that  his  presence  on 
shore  would  give  them  "  coun- 
tenance, and  appear  well  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives."  Dudley 
landed,  taking  with  him  most 
of  his  officers,  and  established 
himself  in  a  tent  which  he 
caused  to  be  set  up  by  his  men. 
It  was  doubtless  more  comfort- 
able than  the  narrow  between- 
decks  of  a  44-gun  ship  on  the 
sweltering  West  Coast. 

His  absence  left  the  organ- 
isers of  the  mutiny  free  to  carry 
out  their  plans.  We  can  hardly 
credit  such  a  miserable  creature 
as  Couchman  with  having  pre- 
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pared  anything.  The  real  wire- 
puller appears  to  have  been  a 
species  of  John  Silver  of  real 
life — a  laughing,  unscrupulous 
ruffian,  with  a  long  past  of 
piracy,  smuggling,  and  murder 
— the  carpenter's  mate,  John 
Place.  Couchman,  and  Morgan 
the  lieutenant  of  marines,  who 
acted  with  him  and  was  to  die 
with  him  for  the  mutiny,  were 
to  all  seeming  mere  puppete. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  on  the  15th  October 
1748  (a  year  rich  in  violent 
naval  crimes),  Couchman,  hav- 
ing first  given  leave  to  most  of 
the  officers  who  had  not  gone 
ashore  with  the  captain,  ordered 
the  men  aft.  He  then  went 
into  one  of  the  oabins  and 
came  out  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  shouting  in  phrases 
adorned  with  the  usual  oaths 
that  "  there  he  was,  and  he 
would  stand  by  them  if  they 
would  stand  by  him."  The 
mutineers  were  prepared,  hav- 
ing been  no  doubt  schooled  by 
John  Place.  They  huzzaed, 
and  the  whole  body,  Couchman 
and  Morgan  included,  threw 
their  caps  into  the  sea.  This 
schoolboy-like  performance  was, 
however,  serious  enough.  The 
challenger  in  the  boxing  and 
single  -  stick  matches  in  the 
fairs  of  that  time  threw  his 
cap  into  the  ring.  It  was  a 
gesture  of  defiance,  and  was 
made  ten  years  later  in  very 
different  circumstances  before 
the  battle  of  Quiberon  by  the 
men  of  Commodore  Duff's 
squadron  when  they  were 
nearly  cut  off  by  the  French 
at  the  south  of  Belleisle.  The 
mutineers  were  now  masters  of 


the  ship,  for  though  there  were 
but  thirty  or  forty  of  them, 
they  alone  were  armed,  and  the 
loyal  men  were  as  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd.  The  anchor 
was  raised,  and  the  Chesterfield 
put  to  sea. 

If  Couchman  had  been  a 
man  of  the  stamp  of  the  pirate 
A  very,  he  would  have  taken 
care  to  knock  on  the  head,  or 
turn  adrift,  every  man  whom 
he  could  not  trust.  But  the 
mutineer  was  a  drunken  fool. 
He  spent  his  time  shouting  and 
drinking,  and  therefore  his 
time  was  short.  Among  the 
members  of  the  crew  whom  the 
mutiny  had  surprised,  and  who 
were  compelled  to  submit  for 
the  moment,  there  were  two 
of  whom  the  rebels  had  every 
reason  to  be  afraid — Mr  Gas- 
tril,  the  boatswain,  and  a  mid- 
shipman, Mr  Gilham  or  Gillum. 
Both  were  loyal,  and  they  were 
at  once  resolute  and  astute. 
They  made  no  concealment  of 
their  opposition  to  the  mutiny. 
Gastril  warned  Couchman  that 
what  he  was  engaged  on  was 
plain  piracy,  and  would  have 
"a  dismal  end"  for  some  of 
them.  Both  refused  to  sign  a 
paper  which  Couchman  wished 
to  have  drawn  up  to  exonerate 
himself  in  case  of  need.  In  his 
tipsy  confidence  the  mutineer 
thought  they  were  harmless, 
and  that  nothing  could  now 
prevent  him  from  sailing  on 
his  scheme  "  te  sink,  burn,  and 
destroy,  and  found  a  colony  in 
the  East  or  West  Indies,"  he 
was  not  very  sure  which. 
While  he  was  dreaming,  Gas- 
tril and  Gilham  were  acting. 
They  found  that  twenty  pistols 
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had  been  carried  to  the  gunner's 
cabin  to  be  cleaned,  of  which 
the  mutineers  knew  nothing. 
The  boatswain  made  sure  of 
the  support  of  loyal  men  for- 
ward, and  Gilham  carried  the 
pistols  under  his  greatcoat  to 
the  forecastle  after  dark  on 
the  16th.  Then  the  two,  with 
a  score  of  honest  men  at  their 
backs,  retook  the  ship  with  no 
great  difficulty.  The  conduct 
of  Couchman  was  unspeakable. 
He  wept  and  appealed  to  the 
loyal  men  to  think  of  his 
mother  and  sister.  They  proved 
obdurate  to  his  whining.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that,  though  loyal 
to  the  King,  the  honest  men 
of  the  Chesterfield's  crew 
showed  a  fixed  determination 
to  see  no  more  of  Captain 
O'Brien  Dudley.  They  would 
not  go  back  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  but  bore  away  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Barbadoes, 
where  the  ship  was  handed 
over  to  the  senior  officer. 

Couchman  made  his  last  ap- 
pearance but  one  (his  actual 
last  was  in  front  of  a  firing 
party)  at  the  court  -  martial 
in  Portsmouth.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  was  President,  and 
among  the  members  who  sat 
with  him  were  such  well- 
known  naval  officers  as  Pye, 
Steevens,  Osborne,  and  Har- 
land.  The  mutineer's  written 
defence,  handed  to  the  court, 
leaves  one  wondering  how  at 
any  period  such  a  man  could 
be  an  officer  in  the  King's 
Navy.  It  is  not  only  the  work 
of  a  manifest  sneak,  but  it  is 
perfectly  illiterate  and  below 
the  level  of  the  English  of 
a  kitohenmaid.  His  plea  for 


himself  was  that  he  got  drunk 
out  of  pure  loyalty,  drinking 
in  honour  of  the  King's 
coronation  on  the  10th  Oc- 
tober, and  so  remained  till 
after  the  mutiny ;  and  he 
ends  with  the  whimper  heard 
at  every  assize — 

"And  it  is  my  real  opinion,  the 
carpenter's  mate  John  Place,  his 
threatening  letter  to  Captain  Dudley 
was  the  occasion  of  making  the 
tumultuousness  confusion,  and  the 
whole  and  sole  ringleader  amongst 
the  ship's  company  of  what  hap- 
pened to  His  Majesty's  ship  Chester- 
field. And  if  you  please  to  examine 
and  be  on  a  strict  scrutiny  with  the 
officers  and  ship's  company,  he  was 
the  principal  and  chief  motive  to  the 
unhappy  accident  to  His  Majesty's 
ship  Chesterfield,  as  you  will  find, 
gentlemen,  in  your  examinations. 
And  you'll  find  the  said  John  Place  a 
most  notorious,  contemptible  villain, 
once  a  pirate  with  Eoberts  whom 
the  Hon*>ie  Sir  Challoner  Ogle  took 
in  H.M.S.  Swallow  off  Cape  Lopez 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Afterwards 
he  murdered  one  man  when  he  was 
a  smuggler,  as  he  brags  and  swaggers 
greatly  among  the  Richmond's  ship's 
company  what  brave  actions  he  did 
to  outwit  the  Judges  at  the  court 
when  on  his  trials ;  and  moreover, 
he  confesses  he  has  been  condemned 
twice  in  the  condemned  hole.  And 
still  he  got  off  with  a  great  deal  of 
applause.  He  goes  with  two  names. 
And  I  must  say  in  my  opinion  an 
old  offender  by  his  own  confession." 

And  so  an  end  of  this 
nauseous  liar,  lying  idiotically 
for  his  life.  Place,  for  his 
part,  said  nothing  when  tried, 
but  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court  which  sent 
him  to  the  gallows.  The 
Richmond  was  the  vessel  which 
brought  the  mutineers  from 
Barbadoes.  We  have  what  is 
probably  a  last  sign  of  the 
activity  of  Place,  in  his  voca- 
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tion  of  mutineer,  in  the  shape 
of  a  torn  and  stained  scrap 
of  paper  on  which  is  scrawled 
an  engagement  entered  into 
by  two  of  the  Richmond's 
crew  to  support  one  another 
in  a  mutiny.  He  at  least 
knew  how  to  die  game. 

The  story  of  the  mutiny  in 
the  Chesterfield  is  a  mere 
Pickle-herring  tragedy — a  proof 
of  how  much  the  Navy  stood 
in  need  of  the  great  work  of 
reform  carried  out  by  Anson 
at  the  Admiralty,  by  Hawke 
and  other  officers  in  the 
squadrons  at  sea.  That  re- 
formation left  much  to  be 
done.  It  did  not  free  the 
Navy  from  the  purely  crim- 
inal element  brought  into 
the  crews  by  the  press,  nor 
did  it  establish  safeguards 
against  excesses  in  the  use  of 
authority.  The  interaction  of 
a  tyrannical  captain  and  a 
badly  constituted  crew  in  the 
year  1797,  when  mutinous  ten- 
dencies of  long  standing  had 
culminated  in  world-wide  out- 
breaks and  rebellion  was  in 
the  air,  produced  the  model 
of  all  mutiny  can  mean  —  in 
the  case  of  the  Hermione. 

The  Hermione,  a  32  -  gun 
frigate  on  the  Jamaica  station, 
was  commanded  by  Hugh 
Pigot,  son  of  an  admiral,  and 
nephew  of  that  Lord  Pigot, 
Governor  of  Madras,  whose 
exceptional  lot  it  was  to  be 
deposed  and  imprisoned  by  his 
Council.  If,  as  is  said,  the 
Lieutenant  Pigot  of  the  Dido, 
whose  murder  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  was  of  the  same 
stock,  it  would  seem  that  some 
curse  rested  upon  them.  Per- 


haps it  was  the  very  sufficient 
curse  of  a  brutal  disposition. 
Captain  Pigot  is  allowed, 
even  by  those  who  wish  to 
speak  most  kindly  of  him,  to 
have  been  "  indiscreet."  This 
gentle  word  covers  the  harsh 
truth  that  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  never  lose  the  tem- 
perament of  the  public-school 
bully.  As  captain  of  a  man- 
of-war,  cruising  on  a  distant 
station,  he  was  unchecked. 
He  was  young — just  twenty- 
eight  —  and  he  was  free  to 
indulge  a  natural  love  of  in- 
flicting pain.  A  writer  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  William 
Betagh,  dealing  with  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  seaman  of  his  time, 
says,  "  Nor  is  it  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at  if  we  consider  a 
commander  of  a  ship  in  a  far- 
distant  latitude  with  unlimited 
power,  bad  views,  ill -nature, 
and  ill -principles,  all  concur- 
ring,— I  say  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  whatsoever  such 
a  man  does,  for  he  is  past  all 
restraint."  The  story  generally 
believed  in  the  Navy,  and  re- 
corded by  Brenton,  is  that  on 
the  22nd  September,  the  day 
on  which  the  mutiny  occurred, 
Pigot  had  threatened  to  flog 
the  last  two  men  down  from 
aloft.  In  their  hurry  to  escape 
punishment  two  of  the  men 
fell  and  were  killed  on  the 
deck.  Pigot  gave  the  order 
"to  throw  the  lubbars  over- 
board," and  hectored  the  rest 
of  the  crew.  This  story  is  not 
improbable,  and  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  when  the 
mutiny  did  occur  the  master, 
Mr  Southgate,  was  confined  to 
his  cabin  by  bruises  due  to  the 
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fall  on  him  of  a  boy  from  aloft. 
But  one  of  the  crew,  who  was 
allowed  to  be  evidence  for  the 
King,  gives  testimony  that  the 
mutiny  had  been  brewing  for 
days.  This  man  said  that  one 
of  the  midshipmen,  Wiltshire, 
avowed  that  he  knew  it  was 
coming,  and  had  expected  it  to 
occur  on  the  night  before  it 
actually  broke  out. 

The  Hermione  was  cruising 
in  the  Mona  Passage,  to  the 
westward  of  Porto  Rico,  in 
company  with  the  brig  Dili- 
gence. The  two  vessels  were 
chasing  a  French  privateer  at 
sundown,  and  in  the  haze  of 
the  evening  Captain  Mends  of 
the  Diligence  lost  sight  of  the 
Hermione.  He  did  not  see  her 
again  nor  hear  of  her  till  the 
20th  September,  when  he 
captured  a  Spanish  schooner 
from  La  Guayra,  near  Altabela. 
From  the  Spanish  skipper  he 
heard  a  story  which,  in  the 
words  of  his  deeply -agitated 
despatch  to  the  Admiral, 
"  mocks  our  warmest  passions, 
and  remained  for  these  times 
to  produce."  The  skipper  im- 
proved the  truth,  which  needed 
no  additions.  He  assured 
Mends  that  not  only  had  the 
"Hermiones"  seized  the  ship 
and  taken  her  into  La  Guayra, 
but  that,  as  the  English  officer 
words  it,  they  had  added  to 
the  crime  of  mutiny  "the  last, 
the  most  horrible  of  all  human 
actions,  a  general  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  their  captain 
and  officers  —  excepting  the 
surgeon  and  one  of  the  master's 
mates  who  concealed  them- 
selves ;  most  of  the  marines, 
six  women,  and  in  all  about 


forty-six  souls."  The  style  of 
Captain  Mends  is  not  free  from 
ambiguity,  but  he  clearly  meant 
that  the  marines  and  the  women 
had  been  massacred.  This, 
however,  was  a  mistake,  or  a 
fiction,  of  the  Spanish  skipper's. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Mends 
saw  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
there  were  women  on  board  the 
Hermione.  The  Spaniard  also 
told  him  that  a  mutiny  had 
been  planned  in  the  Diligence, 
and  warned  him  to  stand  on 
his  guard.  He  took  the  bold 
and  sane  course  of  calling  his 
men  aft,  and  repeating  the 
Spaniard's  story  to  them.  He 
assures  the  Admiral  that  they 
expressed  the  most  vehement 
horror  of  the  crime  committed 
on  the  Hermione,  and  professed 
their  readiness  to  attack  her  in 
spite  of  her  superior  force,  and 
either  retake  her  or  sink  by 
her  side.  Let  us  hope  they 
meant  what  they  said,  but 
they  could  not  well  say  any- 
thing else,  and  we  may  suspect 
that  the  loudest  protests  came 
from  men  who  had  actually 
been  in  correspondence  with 
the  mutineers. 

The  story,  as  it  came  out  in 
the  long  series  of  courts-martial 
on  the  Hermione's  men,  which 
went  on  for  years,  did  not  need 
the  additions  of  the  Spanish 
captain.  Some  of  the  muti- 
neers were  taken  serving  in 
French  privateers.  Some  who 
had  been  carried  away  in  the 
general  outbreak  came  in  and 
volunteered  evidence.  Some 
slipped  back  to  England  hop- 
ing to  escape  notice.  One  was 
actually  recognised  and  ar- 
rested in  the  entrance  to 
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Portsmouth  dockyard — an  ex- 
treme example  of  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  sailor.  We  can 
piece  the  tale  together  from 
testimony  and  confession. 

The  master,  Mr  Southgate, 
tells  how  he  was  lying  in  his 
cabin  wounded  when  he* heard 
a  great  noise  of  trampling  and 
shouting  between  -  decks.  He 
doubtless  knew  well  enough 
what  had  happened.  Unable 
to  remain  idle,  he  went  out  to 
learn — at  least  to  seek  means 
of  safety — and  was  run  into  by 
the  terrified  sentry,  M'Neill, 
who  had  been  felled  and 
disarmed  by  the  mutineers 
at  the  captain's  cabin -door, 
and  spared  by  them  as  harm- 
less. M'Neill  rose  and  rushed 
on  deck  to  warn  the  officer  of 
the  watch  —  the  second  lieu- 
tenant, Foreshore.  Foreshore 
had  heard  the  clamour  from 
below,  and  ordered  a  master's 
mate  who  was  in  his  watch 
— Turner — to  go  down  and 
see  what  was  happening.  He 
was  insolently  told  to  go  and 
see  for  himself,  for  Turner  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mutiny.  The  officer  must  have 
seen  how  helpless  he  was.  He 
called  on  the  man  at  the  wheel 
to  wear  the  ship  and  steer  for 
the  Diligence.  The  only  hope 
of  support  was  in  the  consort 
vessel.  The  sailor  refused  with 
an  oath,  and  Foreshore  struck 
him  down.  Before  he  could 
himself  take  the  helm  he  was 
overpowered  and  hurled  over- 
board. M'Neill,  who  came  too 
late  to  be  of  use  on  the  quarter- 
deck, returned  to  the  cabin,  and 
in  his  evidence  tells  how  he  saw 
Pigot  at  bay,  with  his  back  to 


one  of  the  larboard  guns,  his 
nightshirt  all  torn,  and  his 
body  streaming  with  blood. 
He  heard  him  call  for  his 
barge's  crew,  and  the  cox- 
wain — the  most  ruthless  of  the 

mutineers — answer,  "You , 

we  are  all  here."  Pigot,  plead- 
ing, threatening,  cursing,  hit- 
ting out,  was  beaten  down 
with  tomahawks  and  hurled 
overboard.  It  was  said  that 
he  clung  to  the  rail  of  the 
cabin-window  till  his  fingers 
were  chopped  through.  Many 
stories  were  told — for  in  such 
cases  men  take  to  telling  tales 
in  rivalry.  There  is  a  naval 
tradition  that  the  boatswain 
was  hacked  to  death  by  the 
ship's  boys  with  dumbscrapers, 
but  there  is  good  evidence  that 
he  was  thrown  overboard  alive. 
Mr  Foreshore  was  able  to 
clamber  in  through  a  port, 
and  he  stood,  with  blood  on 
his  face,  clasping  his  hands 
together,  and  saying,  "Good 
God !  what  have  I  done  to 
you?"  His  offence  —  his  now 
unpardonable  offence — was  that 
he  represented  the  authority 
they  had  offended  inexpiably. 
He  was  hurled  overboard. 
When  Pigot  fell  into  the 
water  his  murderers  shouted 
in  brutal  glee,  "Hughie  is  over- 
board, and  the  ship's  our  own." 
Then  they  shouted,  "Hand 
them  up,  hand  them  up." 
Lieutenant  Reid  was  thrown 
over,  begging  hard  for  his  life 
and  calling  on  the  men  to  re- 
member his  wife  and  children. 
It  was  not  a  well-chosen  ap- 
peal to  make  to  pressed  men 
whose  wives  and  children  were 
little  thought  of  by  those  who 
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carried  off  fathers  and  hus- 
bands to  be  imprisoned  for 
years  together  in  ships  where 
no  leave  was  allowed.  Against 
Lieutenant  Douglas  the  men 
showed  peculiar  malignity, — 
dragging  him  up  feet  first  and 
crowding  together  to  get  a  last 
blow  at  him.  The  lieutenant 
of  marines,  Mackintosh,  was 
hurled  overboard  by  one  of  his 
own  soldiers,  who  bore  the  nick- 
name of  Happy  Tom.  The 
captain's  clerk  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  by  a  sailor  whose  name 
(I  regret  to  say)  was  Andrew 
Hannah.  The  victims  were  in 
all  —  the  captain,  the  three 
lieutenants,  the  lieutenant  of 
marines,  boatswain,  captain's 
clerk,  surgeon,  and  purser. 

Touches  of  farce  are  as  usual 
not  absent  from  the  drama. 
When  the  more  self-possessed 
of  the  men  had  got  the  ship 
under  control  and  had  headed 


her  for  the  Spanish  Main, 
while  the  more  foolish  were 
drinking  the  captain's  wine, 
the  ringleaders  proceeded  to 
restore  order.  One  of  their 
first  steps  was  to  call  for  the 
captain's  steward  and  inform 
him  that  his  duty  would  be 
"  to  wait  upon  the  gentlemen 
in  the  cabin  " — that  is  to  say, 
themselves.  When  the  Her- 
mione  reached  La  Guayra  five 
days  after  the  mutiny,  the 
steward  was  told  to  bring  his 
razor  and  shave  the  gentlemen, 
also  to  dress  their  hair — with 
powder,  of  course,  and  in  the 
fashionable  club,  so  that  they 
might  present  themselves  to 
the  Spanish  Governor  in  a  be- 
coming state.  They  went  on 
their  mission,  sitting  in  the 
sternsheets  "like  officers,"  to 
all  appearance  well  satisfied 
with  themselves. 
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THE    LIGHTER    SIDE    OF    MY    OFFICIAL    LIFE. 

BY    SIR    ROBERT    ANDERSON,    K.C.B. 

VII. 


SOME   SCOTLAND  YARD   EXPERIENCES   AND   INCIDENTS. 


A  CYNICAL  friend  asks  me 
what  the  heavy  side  of  my 
official  life  was  like,  if  my 
recent  pages  represent  its 
lighter  side.  Well,  I  suppose 
I  am  like  the  old  lady's  parrot 
that  did  so  much  thinking 
that  it  lapsed  into  seriousness 
at  times.  But  I  must  try  to 
mend  my  ways.  And  yet  I 
do  not  wish  to  convey  the  very 
false  impression  that  amuse- 
ment is  the  prevailing  element 
in  Police  work.  Both  my  pre- 
decessors in  office  suffered  from 
the  strain,  and  retired  after 
five  years  of  it.  And  if  I  was 
able  to  bear  it  for  thirteen 
years,  and  to  be  "fitter"  on 
leaving  Scotland  Yard  than 
when  I  entered  on  the  duties  of 
the  office,  this  was  due  mainly 
to  a  native  sense  of  humour 
and  an  acquired  capacity  for 
turning  away  from  anxious 
and  engrossing  work.  To  be 
able  to  find  amusement  in 
events  of  grave  import  is  a 
useful  relief  to  the  mind;  but 
to  have  interests  that  are  in- 
finitely higher  and  more  absorb- 
ing than  sublunary  matters  of 
any  kind — this,  to  put  it  on 
the  lowest  ground,  is  a  mental 
tonic  of  inestimable  value. 

When  the  ordinary  civil 
servant  leaves  his  office  in  the 
afternoon,  he  has  a  complete 
respite  from  Government  work 


for  some  seventeen  hours ;  and 
when  Saturday  comes  round, 
his  recess  extends  to  more 
than  forty  hours.  But  Police 
work  in  London  knows  no 
such  leisure.  And  of  the  two 
main  branches  of  Police  duty, 
Public  Order  and  Crime,  the 
latter  is,  of  course,  the  more 
exacting.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
indeed,  the  head  of  the  C.I.D. 
is  never  off  duty.  Every  crime 
committed  in  this  seven-million 
peopled  "  province  of  brick  "  is 
reported  to  him ;  and  all  cases 
of  special  urgency  or  import- 
ance are  reported  immediately, 
day  or  night.  And  our  methods 
were  antiquated.  When  I  first 
came  to  London,  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  various 
Government  offices  was  con- 
ducted on  the  same  system  as 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  telephone  was  a  dream  of 
the  future,  and  none  of  the 
offices  were  connected  by  tele- 
graph. Before  I  moved  from 
the  Irish  Office  to  Whitehall 
I  had  two  messengers  in 
attendance  on  me  to  carry 
letters  and  papers  to  and  from 
the  Home  Office.  This  was  in 
1868.  Soon  after  I  went  to 
Scotland  Yard,  twenty  years 
later,  the  police  offices  became 
connected  with  Whitehall  by 
telephone,  and  when  we  moved 
to  the  Embankment  it  was 
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brought  into  use  within  the 
new  building.  But  the  houses 
of  the  Commissioners  were  de- 
pendent on  the  telegraph,  and 
we  had  not  yet  attained  even 
to  self-recording  instruments. 
Every  message  therefore  had 
to  be  spelled  out  letter  by 
letter.  The  telegraph,  though 
of  course  a  necessity,  was  thus 
a  thorough  nuisance;  and  for 
some  occult  reason  I  had  more 
calls  during  my  first  year  of 
office  than  at  any  subsequent 
period. 

And  the  "  red  tape  "  element 
in  Government  work  is  exas- 
perating to  any  one  who  has 
a  soul  above  trivialities.  If 
one  of  my  officers  took  a  bus 
to  Oxford  Circus  or  the  City, 
he  could  not  recover  the  fare 
without  a  certificate  under 
my  hand.  Matters  of  vastly 
greater  importance  were  left 
to  the  discretion  of  a  Super- 
intendent ;  and  a  minute  bear- 
ing my  initials  was  sufficient 
authority  for  the  arrest  of  a 
burglar  or  a  murderer.  But 
here  I  had  to  give  my  signa- 
ture in  full  on  three  separ- 
ate forms,  certifying  that  the 
charge  was  legitimate  and 
the  amount  correct.  How  my 
predecessors  tolerated  such  a 
system  is  a  mystery  to  me; 
but  before  many  weeks  passed 
I  "  went  on  strike  "  respecting 
this  and  similar  imbecilities. 
I  directed  the  Superintendents 
to  deal  with  all  such  matters, 
and  I  announced  that  I  would 
add  my  initials  to  one  form, 
and  only  to  one,  in  each  case, 
and  this  without  examination 
of  the  details.  Sir  Charles 
Warren  was  indignant.  For 
he  had  to  sign  all  the  forms 


in  full.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "and 
that  is  further  proof  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  system,  for 
the  Treasury  requires  your 
certificate  as  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, but  mine  is  only  for 
the  Receiver."  That  settled 
the  matter,  for  not  only  was 
Sir  Charles  eminently  sensible, 
but  he  delighted  in  thwarting 
the  Receiver !  This  matter 
may  seem  too  trifling  for  notice 
here,  but  my  object  is  to  let 
the  public  see  behind  the  screen 
of  a  Government  office,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  do  so.  The  Radical-Socialist 
believes  that  if  the  country 
were  administered  by  Govern- 
ment offices  the  millennium 
would  follow:  I  confidently 
predict  that  the  resulting  mil- 
lennium would  not  last  a 
thousand  years ! 

Though  a  well-oiled  wheel 
does  not  suffer  by  being  kept 
turning,  a  little  grit  will  im- 
pair its  usefulness.  And  with 
a  hale  man  it  is  not  work,  but 
worry,  that  kills.  The  work 
told  on  Howard  Vincent.  And 
yet  I  often  looked  back  with 
envy  to  his  days  at  Scotland 
Yard.  Scores  of  times  have  I 
been  in  the  Under  Secretary's 
room  at  the  Home  Office  when 
he  came  in  to  talk  about  some 
case  of  special  interest  or  diffi- 
culty. But  instead  of  Liddell, 
I  had  to  do  with  Lushington. 
Now  Liddell,  though  he  never 
played  tennis  with  me,  or  dined 
at  my  table,  would  always  have 
been  ready  to  give  sympathetic 
advice  and  help ;  but  Lushing- 
ton was  a  man  of  a  different 
kidney.  By  instinct  and  train- 
ing he  was  a  doctrinaire  Radi- 
cal, and  that  means  a  good  deal. 
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I  am  not  speaking  as  a  party 
politician,  but  as  a  student  of 
human  nature.  If  I  could  put 
back  the  clock  I  should  still  be 
a  Liberal  myself,  but  modern 
Radicalism  keeps  me  out  of  that 
camp.  For  my  experience  of 
men — which  is  not  a  narrow 
one — satisfies  me  that  a  Radi- 
cal's idea  of  liberty  is  that  of 
the  Irish  peasant  who  emi- 
grated to  New  York.  Said  he, 
in  a  letter  to  his  people  at 
home,  "This  is  a  real  free 
country ;  every  one  does  ex- 
actly what  he  likes,  and  if  he 
doesn't,  begorra,  we  make  him 
do  it." 

It  was  not  in  this  spirit  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt  treated 
my  *  Times '  letter  in  the  Le 
Caron  case ;  but  Lushington 
took  the  typical  Radical's  view 
of  it.  The  day  that  letter  ap- 
peared he  persuaded  the  Home 
Secretary  to  throw  me  to  the 
wolves ;  and  they  drafted  an 
answer  in  that  sense  to  a  ques- 
tion which  Mr  Labouchere  was 
expected  to  ask  in  Parliament. 
But  just  then  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment Whips  walked  in,  and  at 
once  began  to  praise  the  letter, 
expressing  his  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  its  value  to  the  party. 
On  hearing  of  the  decision  at 
which  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  arrived,  he  went  off  to  see 
Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who 
was  then  ill,  and  from  him 
the  Home  Secretary  received  a 
note  asking  him  to  confer  with 
him  before  making  any  state- 
ment about  me  in  the  House. 
In  answer  to  a  vicious  question 
next  day,  the  Home  Secretary 
made  a  bold  and  generous 
defence  of  my  action. 


But,  whatever  the  reason, 
Lushington  never  gave  me  any 
help  in  my  official  work,  and 
during  my  time  at  Scotland 
Yard  I  was  thrown  on  my  own 
resources  to  an  extent  unknown 
by  my  predecessors  in  the  office. 
Naturally  I  made  some  grave 
mistakes.  But  no  man  is  fit 
to  be  head  of  the  C.I.D.  if  he 
is  not  clever  enough  to  make 
mistakes  without  being  caught, 
and  I  can  boast  that  I  never 
incurred  a  word  of  censure  for 
a  single  one  of  my  errors ;  and 
in  one  instance  —  it  was  a 
matter  that  cost  me  much 
distress  and  some  searchings 
of  heart,  for  it  related  to  the 
safety  of  the  Queen — I  had  a 
letter  of  commendation  and 
thanks  from  the  Home  Office ! 
Though  I  was  never  detected 
when  in  the  wrong,  I  was  oc- 
casionally censured  when  in  the 
right.  Indeed,  my  relations 
with  the  Home  Office  in  those 
days  remind  me  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  defence  of  the  sys- 
tem on  which  titles  and  deco- 
rations are  granted.  Said  he, 
"  Some  people  get  them  who 
don't  deserve  them,  and  some 
people  deserve  them  who  don't 
get  them ;  and  so,  on  the 
whole,  justice  is  done  "  !  My 
old  Home  Office  friend  "  the 
Admiral "  often  gave  me  good 
advice,  and  one  of  his  maxims 
was  useful.  "  In  official  life," 
he  said,  "never  defend  yourself. 
If  you  are  in  the  wrong,  the  less 
you  say  the  better ;  and  if  you 
are  in  the  right,  do  like  the 
pious  coster  when  his  moke 
kicked  him:  instead  of  swear- 
ing, he  was  only  sorry  the  poor 
creature  knew  no  better !  " 
The  newspapers  sometimes 
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got  me  into  trouble  in  this 
way.  A  case  of  the  kind  oc- 
curred in  1893.  It  fell  upon  a 
day  that  one  of  the  London 
newspapers  published  a  lecture 
supposed  to  have  been  de- 
livered by  me  on  Irish  Home 
Rule,  which  was  then  a  burn- 
ing political  question.  Even 
a  habitual  criminal  if  charged 
with  an  offence  is  given  a  fair 
hearing  before  he  is  con- 
demned; but  Radicals,  as  I 
have  said,  have  strange  ideas 
of  liberty  and  justice,  and 
without  asking  me  for  any 
explanation  the  Secretary  of 
State  fulminated  a  severe  cen- 
sure upon  me.  The  facts  were 
not  disclosed,  for  I  acted  on 
"the  Admiral's"  advice;  but 
they  exemplify  the  terror  that 
the  new  journalism  has  added  to 
official  life.  A  Literary  Society 
connected  with  the  Church  of 
which  I  am  a  member  invited 
me  to  lecture  on  Grattan's 
Irish  Parliament.  When  the 
evening  arrived  a  tropical  rain- 
storm killed  the  meeting,  and 
instead  of  a  full  lecture-hall  I 
found  about  a  score  of  people. 
This  was  really  a  relief  to  me, 
for  pressure  of  work  had  pre- 
vented my  preparing  a  lecture, 
and  I  put  them  off  with  a 
rechauff^  of  my  friend  Swift 
MacNeill's  valuable  book  on 
the  subject.  After  the  lecture 
some  half-dozen  of  us  had  a 
conversation  in  the  vestry 
about  Mr  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  scheme,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  my  undoubted  right  as 
a  freeborn  Britisher  I  freely 
expressed  my  opinion  of  that 
measure.  But  one  of  our  num- 
ber, then  known  to  me  only  as 
a  member  of  the  congregation, 


happened  to  be  a  journalist, 
and  by  his  skilful  pen  the  lec- 
ture and  conversation  were 
woven  into  a  coherent  whole, 
and  the  result  appeared  next- 
day  in  prominent  type  in  the 
paper  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. 

To  the  present  hour  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Home 
Secretary  was  then  aware  of 
my  authorship  of  '  The  Times ' 
articles  of  1887  on  "Parnellism 
and  Crime,"  for  in  relation 
to  that  matter  I  acted  with 
strict  propriety  in  dealing  with 
Mr  Monro  and  not  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  made  no 
secret,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  in  my  Whitehall  days  I 
wrote  for  the  Press,  and  this 
may  have  made  the  Home 
Office  suspicious  of  me  after  I 
went  to  Scotland  Yard.  But 
if  Sir  Adolphus  Liddell  had 
been  at  Whitehall  he  would 
have  treated  me  frankly  and 
as  a  gentleman,  and  I  should 
have  given  him  the  facts,  and 
I  should  have  told  him  that 
when  I  was  gazetted  a  Police 
Commissioner  I  said  Good-bye 
to  journalism. 

In  those  days,  moreover,  the 
Radicals  were  very  touchy 
about  Home  Rule.  And  with 
good  reason.  For  whatever 
his  admirers  may  say  about 
Mr  Gladstone's  change  of  front 
on  that  question,  the  sudden 
conversion  of  his  followers  was 
flagrantly  dishonest.  There 
were  individuals  among  them, 
perhaps,  who  had  been  waver- 
ing, and  were  ready  at  once  to 
follow  the  lead  he  gave  them ; 
but  for  a  whole  political  party 
to  turn  right  -  about  -  face  in 
such  a  matter  at  a  day's  notice 
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— this  was  an  event  which  has 
lowered  the  whole  tone  of  publio 
life  in  this  country.  And  their 
leader  offered  them  no  bridge 
by  which  to  cross  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  With  in- 
comparable ability  and  force 
he  had  exposed  the  falseness  of 
the  Home  Rule  agitation  and 
the  evils  which  its  success 
would  entail,  but  he  never 
made  any  attempt  to  refute 
the  powerful  arguments  he  had 
used  in  warning  the  country 
against  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  indeed,  the  narrative  of 
Morley's  'Life  of  Gladstone* 
gives  proof  that  to  the  last  the 
Liberal  leader  was  unable  to 
devise  any  safeguards  against 
the  dangers  in  which  Irish 
Home  Rule  would  involve  this 
country. 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  a 
characteristic  story  of  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Home  Rule 
movement,  who  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  his.  Most 
of  the  present  Home  Rulers  are 
mere  "  carpet  -  baggers,"  but 
Sir  John  Gray  was  a  man  of 
substance  and  influence  in 
Dublin.  He  owned  a  leading 
newspaper,  and  he  it  was  who 
promoted  and  carried  the 
scheme  which  has  given  the 
Irish  capital  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  At  dinner 
at  my  friend's  house  one  even- 
ing he  was  declaiming  against 
the  system  by  which  an  Irish 
measure  of  that  kind  cannot 
be  carried  through  without  an 
appeal  to  Westminster.  But 
"gas  and  water  Home  Rule" 
would  not  satisfy  them.  "  What 
would  satisfy  you  ?  "  my  friend 
demanded.  Gray  evaded  the 
question  again  and  again ;  but 


as  my  friend  insisted  on  an 
answer,  the  Home  Ruler  at 
last  replied  with  a  smile,  and 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  We  don't 
want  to  be  satisfied !  "  Here  is 
the  naked  truth. 

An  Irish  story  never  comes 
amiss.  After  soldiering  about 
the  world,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  relates  left  the  army, 
on  his  father's  death,  and  came 
to  settle  on  the  Irish  family 
property.  He  had  married  a 
rich  wife,  and  he  could  afford 
to  make  his  home  comfortable. 
Some  of  the  old  servants  were 
a  difficulty,  for  to  dismiss 
people  who  had  been  born  and 
bred  on  the  place  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  The  coachman 
was  the  worst.  The  horses 
were  screws,  the  carriages  were 
worn-out,  the  stable  wasn't  fit 
for  a  cow-house,  his  cottage 
was  only  fit  for  pigs,  and  so 
on.  But  everything,  he  was 
told,  would  be  put  right,  in- 
cluding a  new  cottage  for 
himself.  The  man  went  home 
and  delighted  his  wife's  heart 
with  the  news.  But  after 
supper,  as  he  sat  by  the  fire 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he 
began  growling  and  grumbling. 
"Well,  whatever's  wrong  wid 
ye  now  ?  "  said  the  wife.  "  I'm 
a  miserable  man  this  night,"  he 
muttered;  "begorra,  I  haven't 
a  single  graivance  left."  The 
moral  of  my  story  will  be 
understood  by  any  one  who 
will  read  Mr  Swift  MadSTein's 
1  Irish  Parliament,'  or  even  the 
gleanings  from  it  given  in  my 
book,  'A  Great  Conspiracy.' 
The  grant  of  Gladstonian 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland  would 
soon  lead  to  an  agitation  more 
vehement  and  dangerous  than 
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any  which  the  present  genera- 
tion has  experienced. 

But  here  I  am  lapsing  into 
the  serious  vein  again,  and  I 
must  make  amends  for  it  by 
recalling  an  occasion  when  I 
came  into  touch  with  two  real 
Home  Rulers.  On  the  12th 
February  1891  the  Irish  M.P.'s 
Mr  John  Dillon  and  Mr  William 
O'Brien  returned  from  France 
to  answer  a  charge  of  politi- 
cal crime  in  Ireland.  I  sent 
officers  to  Boulogne  to  arrest 
them  on  the  Channel  boat. 
But  what  was  I  to  do  with 
them  on  their  arrival  ?  Prece- 
dent and  duty  required  that 
they  should  either  be  sent  on 
to  Ireland  that  night  or  locked 
up  in  the  cells  of  a  police 
station.  But  I  hold  very  de- 
cided views  about  the  treat- 
ment of  respectable  folk  on 
arrest.  So,  while  the  prisoners 
were  crossing  the  Channel,  I 
went  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  see  the  Home  Secretary  on 
the  matter.  I  found  him  in 
Mr  W.  H.  Smith's  room,  and 
with  them  Mr  Arthur  Balfour, 
then  Chief  Secretary.  And  as 
the  result  of  my  visit  I  was 
given  a  free  hand  to  act  in 
my  discretion ;  but  I  was  to 
deal  with  the  case  as  a  matter 
of  Police,  and  without  reference 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

When  the  prisoners  arrived, 
I  found  that  they  objected 
strongly  to  doing  any  more 
travelling  that  night.  So  I 
told  them  that  if  they  would 
accept  my  hospitality  I  should 
try  to  make  them  comfortable 
at  Scotland  Yard.  Mr  O'Brien's 
response  was  a  peremptory  de- 
mand to  be  conveyed  to  a  good 
hotel.  My  rejoinder,  as  I  left 


the  room,  was  a  reference  to 
the  police  cells  at  King  Street. 
But  Mr  Dillon  followed  me 
out  to  the  corridor  and,  beg- 
ging me  "  not  to  mind  Aim," 
expressed  his  appreciation  of 
my  proposal.  So  there  and 
then  I  gave  the  necessary 
orders,  and  went  back  to  my 
own  room.  Two  requests 
followed  me.  The  first  was 
for  permission  to  see  their 
friends.  This  was  somewhat 
embarrassing,  but  I  directed 
that  any  M.P.  might  be  ad- 
mitted. The  second  request, 
which  reached  me  just  as  I 
was  leaving  for  home,  is  the 
point  of  my  story.  "Might 
they  have  a  bottle  of  Irish 
whisky?"  "Certainly,"  said 
I ;  and  then,  remembering  my 
order  about  admitting  M.P.'s, 
I  added,  "Let  them  have  two 
bottles."  I  have  often  shown 
my  utter  detestation  of  Irish 
Home  Rule;  but  this  was  the 
only  opportunity  I  had  of  be- 
friending Irish  Home  Rulers. 

It  is  within  living  memory 
that  the  new  journalism  has 
been  acclimatised  in  this 
country.  We  all  know  the 
child's  game  in  which  one 
of  the  party  is  put  outside  the 
door,  and  the  others  agree  upon 
some  object  in  the  room.  The 
outsider  has  to  discover  that 
object  by  questions,  which  the 
insiders  must  answer  only  by 
"Yes"  or  "No."  The  task 
might  seem  hopeless,  but  a 
sharp  child  will  unearth  the 
secret  in  a  few  minutes.  And 
once  you  allow  yourself  to  be 
interviewed  by  a  clever  press- 
man your  silence  may  be  as 
expressive  as  words.  A  Harley 
Street  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
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attending  Mr  Gladstone  in  his 
last  illness,  had  an  experience 
which  exemplifies  this.  On 
leaving  his  patient's  house  one 
day  a  journalist  accosted  him, 
and  walked  a  few  hundred 
yards  with  him,  plying  him 
with  questions  about  the  illness 
which  the  nation  was  watching 
with  anxiety.  My  friend  never 
uttered  a  word  except  a  "  Yes  " 
to  one  question,  but  the  report 
of  that  "  interview  "  filled 
twenty  lines  of  the  newspaper 
next  day.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  there  are  only  two  ways 
of  escape.  One  is  to  insult  the 
journalist  by  treating  him  as 
we  treat  a  professional  beggar, 
and  refusing  to  talk  to  him,  or 
even  to  listen  to  him.  The 
other  way  is  that  which  Mark 
Twain  has  patented.  For  the 
benefit  of  any  who  may  not 
know  that  great  humourist's 
story,  I  will  give  an  illustrative 
case  to  explain  his  method. 

At  a  time  when  all  England 
was  interested  in  the  matter, 
a  well  -  known  pressman,  who 
represented  our  leading  News 
Agency,  accosted  me  outside 
my  office-door  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Are  you  sending  an 
officer  for  Jabez  Balfour?" 
Now,  if  we  had  decided  not 
to  send  for  the  man,  there 
could  be  no  possible  reason  for 
refusing  to  say  so.  Therefore 
such  a  reply  as  "  You 
mustn't  ask  me  that  question  " 
would  have  been  equivalent  to 
saying  "  Yes."  And  yet  secrecy 
was  of  special  importance  in 
the  case.  So  I  invited  my 
questioner  to  come  to  my  room, 
and  I  gave  him  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  action  I  meant 
to  take,  and  of  my  reasons  for 


taking  it.  Of  course  he  took 
it  all  down  in  shorthand.  But 
as  he  was  leaving  I  followed 
him  to  the  door,  and  as  I 
parted  with  him  I  said  there 
was  one  thing  more  which  I 
thought  he  ought  to  know,  and 
that  was  that  there  was  not  a 
single  word  of  truth  in  what  I 
had  told  him !  It  was  not  my 
trick,  but  the  expression  of  his 
face,  which  made  me  explode 
with  laughter  as  I  re-entered 
my  room  and  shut  the  door. 

But  what  need  was  there  to 
make  any  mystery  in  such  a 
matter  ?  At  a  friend's  table  I 
had  met  a  gentleman  from  the 
Argentine,  a  near  relative  of  a 
leading  member  of  the^Govern- 
ment,  and  from  him  I  received 
many  useful  hints,  indicating 
that  secrecy  was  desirable. 
Though  the  Government  in 
Buenos  Ayres  could  not  refuse 
the  demand  for  the  extradition 
of  the  accused,  the  man  was  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  the 
capital,  and  the  Provincial  au- 
thorities had  no  intention  of 
letting  him  go.  But  the  re- 
sourceful police  officer  to  whom 
the  case  was  entrusted  out- 
manoeuvred them  in  a  clever 
plot  to  thwart  both  our  Gov- 
ernment and  their  own.  Judg- 
ment had  been  obtained  against 
Balfour  on  civil  process  for 
debt,  and  the  game  was  to 
seize  him  under  a  commitment 
order  of  the  Provincial  Court 
as  soon  as  he  was  handed  over 
on  the  extradition  charge. 
Accordingly  the  prisoner  was 
not  given  up  until  the  daily 
train  for  Buenos  Ayres  had 
started.  But  my  inspector, 
having  made  friends  with  the 
station-master,  had  arranged 
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for  a  "special."  And  yet  he 
escaped  only  by  a  minute  or 
two ;  and  before  the  train  had 
covered  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  it  was  intercepted  by  the 
sheriff,  who  rode  out  on  the 
line,  waving  his  writ,  and  sig- 
nalling to  them  to  stop.  But 
the  inspector  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  travelling  on  the 
engine,  and  he  at  once  got  be- 
tween the  driver  and  his  levers, 
and  the  unfortunate  sheriff  was 
cut  down  by  the  train.  This, 
however,  was  only  one  chapter 
in  the  story.  At  a  junction  on 
the  line,  where  a  change  of 
trains  was  necessary,  the  police 
had  received  orders  by  tele- 
graph to  arrest  all  concerned, 
on  a  charge  of  murder.  But 
as  my  officer  was  facing  the 
driver  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred, he  saw  nothing  of  it; 
and  while  this  difficulty  was 
under  discussion  he  quietly  got 
his  prisoner  into  the  second 
"  special "  which  was  waiting 
for  him,  and  started  for  the 
coast.  I  may  add  that  the 
police  officer  in  question  is  now 
Superintendent  of  the  C.I.D. 
at  Scotland  Yard ;  and  the 
relatives  of  the  unfortunate 
sheriffs  officer  received  com- 
pensation for  his  death. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that 
it  was  not  without  reason  that 
I  sought  to  baffle  my  journal- 
istic acquaintance  when  he 
tried  to  draw  me  in  this  case. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  have  a 
sequel  to  that  story.  One 
evening  shortly  afterwards  I 
was  dining  with  the  Queen's 
Guard  at  St  James's  Palace, 
when  a  report  was  brought  to 
me  that  a  dynamite  explosion 
had  taken  place  in  a  court  off 


the  Strand.  I  sent  a  note  to 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Explo- 
sives asking  him  to  meet  me 
there,  and  our  inspection  satis- 
fied us  that  the  event  was  a 
common  gas  explosion.  As  Sir 
Vivian  Majendie  and  I  passed 
out  through  the  cordon  of  police 
that  surrounded  the  place,  my 
pressman  friend  came  forward 
to  ask  if  there  was  anything  I 
could  tell  him  about  the  case. 
I  gave  him  the  facts  at  once, 
and  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
tion of  them.  Finding  pres- 
ently that  he  was  following  us, 
I  stopped  again  to  see  what  he 
wanted.  His  meek  appeal  gave 
me  another  hearty  laugh.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  but  was  it  true  what  you  told 
me  just  now? "  I  assured  him 
that  if  he  applied  to  me,  as  he 
had  done  then,  to  know  whether 
I  had  anything  to  say  about 
a  case,  I  should  always  deal 
frankly  with  him;  but  if  he 
plied  me  with  fishing  questions 
I  would  fool  him  to  the  top  of 
his  bent.  I  played  the  same 
game  with  others,  and  with 
excellent  results.  From  an 
official  point  of  view,  of  course, 
all  this  was  grossly  improper. 
I  ought  to  have  snubbed  all 
pressmen  and  had  them 
"chucked  out,"  treating  them, 
in  fact,  as  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
have  treated  the  suffragettes. 
And  they  would  naturally  have 
declared  war  upon  me,  to  the 
detriment  of  my  work,  whereas 
I  had  not  a  single  enemy  among 
the  journalists  of  London. 

In  saying  that  the  head  of 
the  C.I.D.  is  never  off  duty  I 
do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  he 
is  tied  to  his  office-room.  A 
nervous  breakdown,  involving 
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complete  cessation  from  work, 
would  not  be  as  common  as  it 
is  if  people  were  more  discreet 
and  intelligent  about  them- 
selves. As  already  hinted,  I 
was  in  danger  of  such  a  collapse 
when  I  went  to  Scotland  Yard, 
and  for  some  years  I  had  to  be 
careful.  "I  sleeps  well  and 
I  eats  well,"  said  the  tramp, 
"but  when  anybody  torks 
about  work  I  gets  all  of  a 
tremble."  And  yet  Work  will 
not  really  hurt  any  one  who 
can  eat  and  sleep.  But  a  bout 
of  insomnia  for  a  single  night 
was  always  a  danger  -  signal 
with  me,  and  I  eased  off  next 
day.  In  such  circumstances,  if 
I  could  arrange  to  leave  town 
for  a  day,  a  trip  across  the 
Channel  always  proved  an  un- 
failing remedy.  I  thus  secured 
some  hours  of  uninterrupted 
work  in  the  train  journeys,  and 
some  hours  of  play  between 
times,  and  on  the  following  day 
I  was  fit  for  double  duty. 

My  Channel  trips,  moreover, 
had  a  business  side  to  them. 
During  the  dynamite  campaign 
Scotland  Yard  officers  were 
stationed  at  various  home  and 
foreign  ports;  and  at  certain 
places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Dover 
and  Calais,  and  Folkestone  and 
Boulogne,  their  presence  had 
proved  of  such  value  to  the 
public  that  it  was  decided  to 
continue  their  services.  A 
criminal  named  Powell  (he  was 
Raymond's  accomplice  in  the 
theft  of  Mr  Agnew's  Gains- 
borough picture)  was  one  of  a 
gang  that  for  years  had  lived 
in  luxury  on  the  contents  of 
purses  and  pocket-books  stolen 
on  the  Channel  boats.  It 
needs  no  great  powers  of  im- 


agination to  realise  what  it 
means  for  a  paterfamilias  to 
land  in  France  with  his  party, 
minus  their  railway  tickets 
and  the  money  for  their  sojourn 
in  Switzerland  or  on  the 
Riviera.  And  M.  Favre,  who 
while  stationmaster  at  Calais 
was  the  friend  of  every  British 
traveller,  told  me  that  some- 
times there  were  half  a  dozen 
cases  of  this  kind  in  a  single 
day,  whereas  after  the  C.I.D. 
officer  was  stationed  at  the 
port  there  were  not  half  a 
dozen  cases  in  the  year.  This 
was  an  inestimable  boon  to  the 
public,  and  yet  it  was  only 
by  constant  watchfulness  and 
some  diplomacy  that  I  was 
able  to  ensure  the  continuance 
of  the  arrangement ;  for  any 
lapse  on  the  part  of  the 
officers,  or  the  least  friction 
with  the  local  police,  would 
have  made  it  impossible. 
Hence  the  importance  of  pay- 
ing surprise  visits  to  the 
ports. 

I  have  mentioned  Powell, 
the  professional  thief,  and  the 
sequel  of  his  story  is  worth 
telling.  The  raids  of  his  gang 
upon  the  purses  and  pocket- 
books  on  the  Channel  boats 
were  worth  hundreds  of  pounds 
a-year  to  them.  But  they  had 
another  "lay"  that  brought 
them  in  thousands  at  times. 
Valuable  securities  of  a  bulky 
nature  passing  from  London  to 
Paris  are  entrusted  to  the  rail- 
way companies ;  and  the  boats 
have  a  treasure-chest  in  which 
such  parcels  are  deposited 
when  crossing  the  Channel. 
So  perfect  is  the  organisation 
of  professional  thieving,  that 
these  men  were  able  to  obtain 
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particulars  of  consignments  of 
this  kind,  and  to  procure  keys 
for  the  treasure-chests.  They 
were  able  thus  to  substitute 
dummy  parcels  for  the  originals, 
and  to  get  away  with  their 
booty  before  their  crime  was 
discovered.  I  got  word  one 
day  that  the  gang  meant 
to  get  hold  of  a  parcel 
of  bonds  which  the  in- 
surance company  were  send- 
ing to  Paris  on  a  certain  night. 
By  inquiry  in  the  City  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  company  named 
was  in  fact  sending  the  securi- 
ties, as  reported  to  me.  Ac- 
cordingly I  despatched  officers 
to  Dover  and  Calais  to  deal 
with  the  case,  and  the  men 
were  seized  on  landing  at 
Calais.  But  the  bonds  were 
still  safe  in  the  treasure-chest. 
The  French  police  were  amazed 
to  find  three  well  -  dressed 
"gentlemen,"  with  gold  watches 
and  alberts,  brought  in  as  if 
they  were  pickpockets.  And 
they  were  horrified  when  my 
officers  seized  one  of  the 
"gentlemen"  by  the  throat 
and  forced  open  his  jaws,  to 
secure  a  bit  of  paper  which 
they  had  seen  him  putting  into 
his  mouth.  It  was  a  railway 
cloak-room  ticket  for  a  port- 
manteau, which  was  found  to 
contain  some  £2000  worth  of 
coupons  stolen  by  the  gang  on 
a  former  occasion.  There  was 
also  found  upon  him  a  key  of 
the  treasure-chest  of  the  boat 
which  ought  to  have  crossed 
that  night,  and  a  wax  impres- 
sion of  the  corresponding  key 
for  the  boat  which  actually 
made  the  trip.  Captain  Mor- 
gan, R.N.,  who  was  then 
Marine  Superintendent  at 


Dover,  had  a  theory  that  the 
older  boats  were  the  best  for 
bad  weather ;  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  on  the  night  in 
question  the  regular  boat  had 
not  made  the  crossing,  and  so 
the  thieves  were  thwarted,  as 
was  also  Scotland  Yard. 

Here  was  an  object-lesson 
in  the  crime  problem.  These 
men,  as  I  have  said,  held  £2000 
worth  of  the  securities  stolen 
in  their  last  haul,  and  we 
found  as  much  more  in  their 
lodgings.  To  men  of  their 
class  such  a  heap  of  money  was 
wealth.  They  could  have  lived 
upon  it  in  luxury  for  many  a 
year.  If  therefore  they  crossed 
the  Channel  on  a  stormy  night, 
to  raid  the  treasure -chest  of 
the  steamer,  it  was  not  because 
of  the  pressure  of  want,  but 
because  they  were  professional 
thieves  and  outlaws.  Did  we 
not  believe  in  a  future  life,  we 
should  urge  that  such  men 
should  be  shot  at  sight,  like 
wild  beasts,  or  strung  up  to 
the  nearest  lamp-posts.  And 
yet  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
criminals  of  this  type  that 
those  troublesome  cranks,  the 
humanitarians,  wrecked  Mr 
Herbert  Gladstone's  Prevention 
of  Crimes  Bill,  under  which 
they  might  have  been  kept  in 
custody  until  they  could  give 
proof  of  real  repentance  and 
reform. 

The  three  men  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  Boulogne. 
But  we  had  not  the  needed 
evidence  to  sustain  a  demand 
for  their  extradition/  and  the 
French  police  could  make  no 
charge  against  them.  By 
utilising  the  influence  of  the 
railway  companies,  however, 
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and  appealing  to  headquarters 
in  Paris,  we  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing them  kept  under  lock  and 
key  for  several  months.  The 
result  was  that  divine  justice 
prevailed  where  the  human 
had  failed.  In  Boulogne  jail 
they  were  completely  buried, 
and  their  friends  here  gave 
them  up.  Powell  had  left  a 
blank  cheque  with  his  "  wife," 
to  be  used  in  case  a  mishap 
befell  him,  and  the  woman 
cleared  out  his  bank  balance 
and  went  off  with  another 
man.  Soon  afterwards  he  died 
of  want  in  the  streets  of  South- 
ampton. Another  of  the  gang 
— "  Shrimps  "  was  his  nom  de 
guerre  —  was  betrayed  in  the 
same  way  by  his. "wife,"  and  I 
heard  that,  his  pockets  weighted 
with  stones,  he  had  taken  a 
last  sea-trip,  and  had  thrown 
himself  overboard  in  mid- 
channel.  What  became  of 
"Bed  Bob,"  the  other  member 
of  the  gang,  I  do  not  know. 
But  unless  he  too  has  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh,  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  still  "  following 
his  profession."  For  these 
professional  criminals  never 
change.  During  their  spells 
of  liberty  they  live  in  comfort, 
under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  they  systematically  vio- 
late ;  and  if  and  when  they  are 
convicted  of  crime,  they  receive 
a  sentence  of  a  few  years'  dura- 
tion, and  are  then  let  loose 
again  upon  society.  How  long 
will  the  public  tolerate  this 
scandalous  and  stupid  system? 
If  these  men  are  the  victims 
of  neglect  or  harsh  treatment 
in  childhood  —  and  this  may 
possibly  be  true  of  some  of 
them  —  it  is  no  reason  why 


they  should  be  allowed  to 
prey  upon  the  community,  to 
corrupt  others  by  their  evil 
example,  and  to  breed  children 
after  their  kind.  It  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  they  should 
be  saved  from  themselves  by 
being  relegated  to  a  "  pre- 
ventive detention,"  in  which 
they  might  be  taught  to  live 
a  useful  life,  with  hope  not 
only  of  happiness  xin  the  next 
world,  but  also  of  restora- 
tion to  liberty  in  this  world, 
if  and  when  they  gave 
proof  of  genuine  repentance 
and  reform.  Under  such  a 
system  "  Shrimps "  and  poor 
old  Powell,  who  was  not  a  bad 
fellow  in  his  way,  might  to- 
day be  living  not  unhappy 
lives  in  an  asylum-prison,  and 
there  learning  to  hope  for 
heaven  hereafter.  And  this 
was  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill 
of  1908,  which  the  pestilent 
influence  of  the  humanitarians 
changed  into  a  measure  to 
make  the  way  of  transgressors 
easier  than  ever.  Upon  their 
heads  be  it  if  criminals  of  the 
Powell  type  remain  a  curse  to 
society,  and  pass  to  their 
eternal  doom  without  the 
opportunity  for  repentance 
which  an  intelligent  philan- 
thropy would  have  secured  to 
them. 

Anent  my  Channel  trips  I 
may  add  that  neither  my  col- 
leagues nor  my  subordinates 
ever  knew  what  they  owed  to 
these  "days  off."  The  first 
time  I  ever  had  a  fit  of  nerves 
of  this  sort  was  four-and-thirty 
years  ago,  after  a  long  spell  of 
overwork.  At  that  moment 
I  received  a  delightful  invita- 
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tion  from  Lord  Aberdeen  to 
join  him  at  his  Tarland  house, 
where  he  was  then  staying  en 
g argon.  I  jumped  at  the  offer, 
confident  that  a  spell  of  idle- 
ness in  the  bracing  air  of  the 
Deeside  was  all  I  wanted.  But 
my  anticipated  relief  from  work 
did  not  come,  and  I  made  the 
discovery  that  I  was  apt  to 
be  a  thorough  bear  when  my 
nerves  were  awry.  I  discov- 
ered, too,  that  my  host  was 
the  most  amiable  of  men,  a 
conclusion  which  after  visits  to 
Haddo  House  confirmed. 

I  have  no  intention  of  dis- 
cussing the  graver  side  of  the 
crime  problem  in  these  pages ; 
but  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
it  which  are  of  practical  inter- 
est to  the  general  public.  Why 
do  we  need  to  live  behind  bolts 
and  bars,  as  if  we  were  in  an 
enemy's  country  ?  First,  there 
is  the  element  of  professional 
crime,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  and  of  which  I  have 
written  much  elsewhere.  We 
have  in  our  midst  a  number — 
and  a  very  limited  number — of 
men  who,  as  Sir  Alfred  Wills 
has  aptly  said,  "  follow  crime 
as  the  business  of  their  lives." 
They  are  well  known  to  the 
police.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  giving  their  names 
in  the  trades  section  of  the 
London  Post  Office  Directory. 
And  if  either  common-sense  or 
true  philanthropy  were  allowed 


a  hearing,  a  very  few  years 
would  suffice  to  suppress  the 
fraternity.  But,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  an  intelligent  effort 
recently  made  to  that  end  has 
been  thwarted. 

We  also  have  to  deal  with  a 
much  larger  class  of  offenders, 
who  vary  the  monotony  of  an 
outwardly  honest  life  by  de- 
liberately giving  rein  to  their 
criminal  propensities  whenever 
a  fitting  opportunity  offers. 
Then  again  there  is  a  section 
of  the  vast  and  steadily  in- 
creasing army  of  needy  people 
who  are  ready  to  replenish 
their  purses  or  their  larders 
by  dishonest  means.  And  last- 
ly, we  must  take  account  of 
the  chance  crimes  of  people  of 
weak  moral  fibre,  who  are  car- 
ried away  by  sudden  tempta- 
tion. But  what  concerns  us 
here  is  how  we  can  protect 
ourselves  against  the  dangers 
to  which  the  presence  of  these 
actual  or  possible  law-breakers 
exposes  us. 

And  with  this  end  in  view, 
I  will  now  describe  some 
offences  and  frauds  of  a  kind 
against  which  people  need  to 
be  on  their  guard.  And  my 
tale  will  point  the  moral  that 
in  most  cases  it  is  owing  to 
their  own  folly  or  greed  that 
the  victims  fall  a  prey  to 
the  criminals.  But  this  had 
better  be  reserved  for  another 
article. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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AN     OLD    FRONTIER. 


So  many  of  the  great  mili- 
tary events  of  British  Indian 
history  have  been  staged  in 
the  Peshawur  Valley,  that  we 
are  perhaps  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  the  whole  of  the  great 
Frontier  Province  that  fringes 
the  Afghan  marches.  Since 
Pollock  tried  for  many  weary 
months  to  hearten  his  troops 
to  face  the  Khyber,  and  avenge 
the  Kabul  disasters,  and  Avita- 
bile  kept  the  ring;  or  since 
Sidney  Cotton  and  John 
Nicholson  kept  their  own  ring, 
blowing  from  the  guns  all  who 
said  them  nay,  while  the  border 
wondered;  down  to  the  days 
of  the  last  Afghan  War  and 
Neville  Chamberlain's  mission, 
the  '97  dtbdcle  in  the  Khyber, 
or  the  prompt  move  against 
Zakkhas  and  Momands, — 
Peshawur  has  always  been  the 
focus  of  frontier  view. 

If  we  take  a  map,  however, 
we  shall  see  how  small  is  the 
area  of  the  Peshawur  Valley, 
and  the  plain  of  the  Sons  of 
Joseph,  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  Province  and  the  long 
Trans-Indus  strip  that  for  over 
half  a  century  was  the  special 
charge  of  the  old  Frontier 
Force.  And  largest  of  all  the 
districts  included  in  the  charge 
was  that  of  the  Derajat,  the 
"Country  of  the  people  that 
live  in  tents."  Fringed  by  the 
Waziri  ranges  of  the  Suleiman 
Mountains  on  the  north,  it  runs, 
with  the  red  line  of  peace  and 
order  always  at  the  hill-foot, 
south  past  the  raiding  gorges 
at  the  base  of  the  Takht-i- 


Suleiman,  by  broken  gorge  and 
raw  red  hill  and  robbers'  nest, 
past  Buddhist  mounds  and 
crumbling  towers,  till  it  joins 
the  Sind  border,  some  300 
miles  south.  And  all  the  way 
live  Afghan  or  Biloch  tribes,  to 
whom,  from  time  immemorial, 
might  has  been  right  and  will 
law,  and  he  who  had  the  better 
gun  could  hold  the  longer  life. 
And  over  the  alluvial  horse- 
shoe plain  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Derajat  towers  the 
Takht  itself,  the  Throne  of 
Solomon,  11,000  feet  in  the 
sheer,  where,  as  tradition  has 
it,  the  great  King  and  his  three 
hundredth  wife,  returning  home 
from  the  East  astride  a  prayer- 
carpet,  tarried  a  night  as  they 
skimmed  the  rugged  crest, — 
tarried,  at  the  bride's  request, 
to  take  a  farewell  look  at  her 
native  Hindustan.  And  where 
the  pair  tarried  a  shrine  exists 
to  this  day,  so  that  now  and 
again,  if  the  tribes  be  in  the 
humour,  it  is  given  to  the 
British  officer  to  stand  on 
the  spot  and  look  out  as  the 
royal  pair  looked,  —  north  to 
the  Himalayas,  and  round  west 
to  that  great  wall  of  snow  that 
separates  the  Indus  valleys 
from  Kabul;  or  east  to  the 
great  plains  of  the  Five  Rivers 
and  the  wide,  wide  streak  of 
the  mother  Indus  that  flows 
to-day  much  as  it  flowed  when 
Alexander  came  down  from  the 
Parapomisus  and  turned  home 
down  the  Jhelum,  or  the 
Greek  kings  came  out  of 
Baotria  a  couple  of  centuries 
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later,  to  flood  the  Panjab  with 
their  buildings  and  coins  which 
still  remain.  And  if  you  want 
evidence  of  this  raid  inroad, 
why,  look  among  the  young 
tribesmen  of  the  Marwat  and 
Sherani  and  Wazir  clans,  and 
now  and  again  you  will  see 
such  a  profile  as  shows  to  all 
time  that  the  hand  of  the 
Greek  soldiery  fell  heavy  on 
the  land  of  promise,  after  the 
manner  of  conquering  soldiery. 

From  the  top  of  the  Throne 
of  Solomon,  if  you  use  your 
glasses,  you  will  see  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  and  more  the  little 
square  mud  forts  and  towers 
that  fringe  the  border,  that 
still  lies — as  in  the  days  when 
Greeks  held  sway,  till  the 
British  succeeded  the  Sikhs 
— a  mile  or  so  away  from 
the  base  of  the  hills.  And  if 
you  ask  why  the  border  still 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  you 
will  be  told  that  it  is  ill  taking 
the  breeks  from  off  a  High- 
lander ;  but  some  folk  will  tell 
you  that  Governments  are  like 
bad  contractors,  who  make  the 
easy  portion  of  the  road  and 
shy  at  the  rock-cutting;  that 
the  plains  pay  and  are  easy  to 
control,  and  the  hills  the  re- 
verse, but  that  peace  and  ruth 
and  civilisation  should  be 
spread  as  much  in  the  moun- 
tains as  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
All  of  which  may  be  true,  but 
tiresome  and  expensive. 

In  the  square  towers  and 
forts  along  the  border,  the 
militia  keep  watch  and  ward, 
waylaying  raiders  and  being 
waylaid  in  turn :  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth, 
which  is  good  border  law. 
Here  and  there  a  larger  post 


will  show  where  a  small  force 
of  regulars  stiffens  the  militia 
and  the  levy,  though  in  the 
early  days  of  British  rule,  be- 
fore we  copied  King  George's 
Highland  rule  of  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief,  all  the  border  posts 
were  held  by  regulars  of 
the  Frontier  Force.  The  raid 
and  counter -raid  that  have 
made  the  annals  of  that  Force 
a  romance  on  the  frontier  so 
long  as  its  memory  remains, 
took  place  for  the  most  part 
on  this  same  Derajat  frontier. 

When  the  British  first  tried 
to  bolster  up  the  Khalsa  oli- 
garchy, they  sent  their  chosen 
to  show  the  Sikhs  that  peace 
and  order  and  the  collection  of 
revenue  was  a  simple  enough 
thing  to  secure  and  collect,  if 
only  you  knew  how  to  set 
about  it.  Over  the  Indus  and 
into  the  Derajat  came  John 
Nicholson  and  Herbert  Ed- 
wardes,  each  in  those  pioneer 
days  as  much  a  law  unto  him- 
self as  the  tribesman  on  the 
border,  but  to  better  pur- 
pose. With  the  help  of  the 
regular  troops  of  the  Khalsa 
Raj,  clansmen  who  knew  no 
law  were  hustled  back  over  the 
border,  and  the  Ghilzai  nomad 
tribes  who  wished  to  remain 
camped  there,  as  they  had 
camped,  winter  in  winter  out, 
for  the  best  part  of  a  thousand 
years,  learnt  at  the  point  of 
the  sabre  to  mind  their  P's 
and  Q's. 

"The  people  who  live  in 
tents,"  and  who  have  made 
the  Derajat  their  own,  come  of 
three  distinct  peoples — Ghilzai, 
Pathan,  and  Bilooh.  Mingled 
with  them  on  the  Indus  flats 
are  Jats,  that  mysterious 
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numerous  people,  from  whom 
some  say  come  the  Gypsies, 
and  about  whom  Sir  Denzil 
Ibbetson  may  have  left  more 
lore.  For  the  last  thousand 
years  and  more  the  Afghan 
and  Turki  tribes  of  Central 
Asia  have  swept  down  to  Delhi 
and  the  prize  of  soft  Hindustan 
by  way  of  the  mountain-passes. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  route 
has  been  by  the  two  denies 
that  debouch  on  the  Derajat — 
the  Gomal  in  the  north  and 
the  Sangarh  in  the  south.  As 
Turks  and  Ghilzais  and  Slave- 
kings  and  Tartars  swept 
through  the  Derajat,  they  left 
a  backlash,  and  some  of  the  folk 
tarried,  or  were  left  of  design 
to  keep  open  the  bolt-hole.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  up  against 
every  hill  in  the  Derajat  that 
can  boast  a  spring  or  a  sweet 
well  strata  is  to  be  found  some 
small  Afghan  or  Ghilzai  settle- 
ment, each  of  a  separate  tribe. 
Some  are  extended  to  prin- 
cipalities, and  others  are  but 
remnants  of  broken  tribes. 
All  are  at  feud,  as  becomes 
men  of  highland  breeding. 
Little  they  recked  of  authority, 
of  kings  and  emperors  of  Delhi, 
or  later  of  the  Sikh  governors, 
and  every  ruler  assessed  his 
revenues  and  his  rents  at  the 
sabre's  point,  while  every  king- 
let and  masterless  man  raided 
his  neighbour.  Thus  it  was 
that  none  knew  his  own  pro- 
perty or  his  last  hour,  and  all 
men  welcomed  the  iron  hands 
and  strong  will  of  Nicholson 
and  Edwardes,  and  tendered 
them  that  worship  and  allegi- 
ance that,  all  the  world  over, 
is  the  prerogative  of  personal- 
ity. In  two  years  the  wills  of 


these  strong  men  had  brought 
the  plains  that  lie  for  three 
hundred  miles  between  the 
Suleimans  and  the  Indus  to  a 
fair  imitation  of  peaceful  Hin- 
dustan. 

Besides  the  Afghan  settle- 
ments in  the  Upper  Derajat, 
for  centuries  an  equally  war- 
like folk,  the  Biloches,  had  been 
pressing  up  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Mekran  and  the  land 
of  the  Seistan  swamps  to  find 
their  own  level  with  the 
Pathans  in  Suleiman  Moun- 
tains. Pathan  and  Biloch  had 
both  fallen  before  the  person- 
ality of  Herbert  Edwardes  and 
the  alluring  prospect  of  peace 
and  quiet  which  now  and 
again  appeals  to  the  most  law- 
less, especially  when  he  has 
come  to  some  estate.  For 
when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  good  though  it  is  to  raid 
and  to  slaughter  and  to  rape, 
and  to  carry  off  your  neigh- 
bour's daughter  screaming  at 
your  saddle-bow,  still  man  is 
but  human,  and  has  his  dark 
hours  in  which  he  reflects  that 
having  raided  with  success  it 
would  be  as  well  if  he  could 
enjoy  his  plunder  and  his 
neighbour's  daughter :  when 
it  is  well  to  be  free  of  the 
knowledge  that  he  must  watch 
for  the  avenger,  and  his  hand 
keep  his  head  till  he  die, 
lucky  if  it  is  late  in  life,  to 
the  enemy's  knife  or  bullet. 

Thus  thought  the  Derajat, 
and  thus  think  at  all  times 
the  lawless;  and  thus,  too, 
thinks  Afghanistan,  ever  since 
the  Pax  Britannica  reigned  for 
two  short  years  in  Kabul,  and 
only  melted  when  the  English 
forgot  to  be  strong.  All  law- 
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less  lands  yield  readily  to  the 
strong  ruler,  with  the  proviso 
that  strong  he  must  remain. 

And  so  it  came  about  that 
when  the  Sikhs  tried  to  shake 
off  the  British  hand  on  the 
shoulder  and  murdered  Vans 
Agnew  and  Anderson  at  Mool- 
tan,  the  tribes  of  the  Derajat 
flocked  with  offers  of  service 
to  Edwardes,  who  then  and 
there  marched  with  several  thou- 
sand Pathan  and  Biloch  horse 
straight  on  Multan.  Twice  en 
route — at  Kaneri  and  Sadusam 
— he  defeated  the  Sikhs  sent 
against  him,  and  joined  the 
British  besieging  the  guilty 
city.  And  because  Mool  Raj 
had  risen  at  Multan,  and  with 
him  the  Sikh  army,  all  the 
Panjab  came  under  the  British 
rule,  and  with  it  the  border 
marches. 

Out  of  the  regular  regiments 
of  the  Sikh  Durbar  were  raised 
as  corps  of  the  Indian  Army 
the  Panjab  Frontier  Force — 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery, — 
stationed,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, along  the  hills  south 
from  Peshawur  to  the  Sind 
boundary.  Five  main  canton- 
ments were  formed  —  Kohat, 
Bannu  (or  Edwardesabad),  Dera 
Ismael  Khan,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
and  Asm, — of  which  the  three 
last  are  in  the  Derajat.  Out 
from  the  main  cantonments 
were  distributed  those  border 
posts  to  compete  with  the 
mountain  raiders,  which  you 
look  down  on  from  the  top  of 
the  Takht-i-Suleiman. 

Asni,  conceived  in  malaria 
and  born  in  heat,  was  in  a 
few  years  abandoned  for  the 
better -known  Rajanpur.  All 
over  India  you  will  find  de- 
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serted  cantonments  —  half  the 
history  of  India  in  their  grave- 
yards or  on  the  tablets  in 
their  deserted  churches — that 
have  been  left  high  and  dry 
as  the  red  frontier  line  rolled 
ever  north.  Asni,  a  big  can- 
tonment, has  now  a  few  gate- 
pillars  and  an  officer's  grave 
as  its  sole  relic  in  a  howling 
desert  of  camel -thorn.  The 
onward  move  that  took  the 
outer  frontier  to  the  Kojak 
left  Rajanpur  a  derelict  in 
the  eighties,  its  cavalry  lines 
and  its  bungalows  crumbling 
to  decay.  Further  changes 
have  now  removed  all  soldiery 
from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan ;  and 
even  the  well  -  known  border 
forts  of  Harrand  and  Man- 
grotah  no  longer  have  military 
garrisons.  The  frontier  road 
that  runs  south  from  Dera 
Ghazi,  and  used  to  see  the 
come  and  go  of  the  Frontier 
Force  officers,  still  remains,  but 
the  sahibs  who  use  it  are 
few.  The  travellers'  registers 
in  the  old  dak-bungalows  are 
full  of  the  names  that  you 
could  conjure  with  on  the 
frontier  thirty  years  ago : 
Cavagnari  and  "  Buster  " 
Brown,  Vousden  and  Keene 
and  Brownlow  —  famous  pol- 
iticals, daring  leaders  of  horse, 
their  autograph  testimony  long 
surviving  them  to  the  effect 
that  Khuda  Baksh  had  given 
them  a  good  breakfast,  or 
that  the  crockery  needed  re- 
placing. 

From  Rajanpur  and  Har- 
rand and  Mangrotah,  in  the 
twenty  years  that  succeeded 
the  coming  of  the  British, 
daring  counter -raid  and  sus- 
tained pursuit  after  the  raiders 
2M 
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from  the  hills   fill   the   annals 
of  the  Frontier  Force.     Before 
and   after   the   Mutiny,    under 
Neville  Chamberlain  and  Hod- 
son  and  Kennedy,  short  sharp 
punitive  expeditions  had  taken 
place    against    Sheranis,    Boz- 
dars,  Maris,  Mahsuds,  and  the 
like.     Along  this  frontier  and 
the   neighbouring    districts   of 
Bannu  and  Kohat  the  Frontier 
Force  lived  their  old  self-con- 
tained life  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  Army,  yet  with  an  in- 
dividual  training   and   experi- 
ence    of     rough  -  and  -  tumble 
soldiering    and    a    regimental 
efficiency    that    has    probably 
never  been  reached  in  its  en- 
tirety by  any  other  soldiers  in 
the  world,  the  Frontier  Legion 
on   the   Great  Wall  in  North 
Britain     alone,     perhaps,     ex- 
cepted.     The  change  of  times, 
the   opening   out   of  railways, 
the  principles  of  army  training, 
have  all  combined  to  alter  the 
status  of  the  frontier ;  and  now 
the  old  Frontier  Force  is,  for 
weal   or    for  woe,   merged    in 
the    cavalry   and    infantry    of 
the   line,   and   only   takes   the 
frontier  stations  in  the  process 
of  roster.      And  as  the  Force 
has    disposed    of    its    old    be- 
longings,  its   club-houses,   its 
messes,  and  its  racquet-courts, 
the  old  romance  of  the  frontier 
lies  a-dying — dying  slowly,  for 
off  the  beaten  tracks  the  old 
life  clings  so  long  as  the  ink 
in  the  travellers'  registers  can 
still   be  read,   and    old   bound 
*  Blackwoods  '    and    *  Frasers  ' 
from  the  old  regimental  libra- 
ries remain  in  the  dak-bunga- 
lows  to   cheer   the   wayfarer's 
evening.      It   is   good  to  read 
first-hand   exactly  what  men 


thought  of  the  Mutiny  as  it 
spluttered  to  a  head,  to  see 
the  old  spirit  of  the  Army 
when  it  is  recorded  in  '  Maga  ' 
by  an  officer  marching  from 
Simla  to  Delhi :  "  At  Kalka  we 
found  our  adjutant  waiting  for 
us.  He  was  actually  reading 
a  book  on  tactics.  We  wouldn't 
have  that  sort  of  rot  in  the 
1st,  and  we  soon  put  a  stop 
to  it."  They  got  into  Delhi 
all  the  same. 

If  you  travel  north  from 
the  daman  of  the  Derajat, 
through  the  Pass  of  Pezu,  you 
will  see  perched  on  tumbled 
crags  4000  feet  above  you 
Sheikh  -  Budin,  erstwhile  the 
summer  paradise  of  those 
marooned  to  the  terrors  of  a 
Trans-Indus  summer,  now  only 
the  official  residence  of  the 
local  civil  and  military  author- 
ities. No  longer  the  hub  of 
"Piffer"  summers,  the  band- 
stand decayed,  the  rink  a  mass 
of  rubble,  it  stands  almost  a 
derelict,  the  once  flourishing 
club  perched  on  a  treeless  crag 
like  a  Thibetan  Jong.  The 
newest  books  in  what  was 
once  a  library  date  from  the 
Afghan  War,  and  some  bear 
the  legend,  "Presented  by 
Major  Cavagnari."  A  book 
lying  in  the  verandah  bears 
the  inscription,  "Book  Club, 
3rd  Irregular  Cavalry."  Why, 
the  3rd  Irregulars  mutinied 
at  Mianwali  across  the  Indus, 
opposite  by  the  Kurrain  con- 
fluence, half  a  century  ago, 
when  the  old  India  died  and 
the  new  India  began.  Fifty 
years  is  a  short  time  anywhere 
outside  British  India ;  but  here 
times  change  so  fast,  and  men 
come  and  go  so  quickly,  that 
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it  is  but  fitting  that  a  book 
bearing  the  name  of  a  dead 
and  gone  light  cavalry  corps 
that  dissipated  in  storm  half 
a  century  ago  should  "  strike 
old  broken  strings  to  melody." 

If  you  wind  up  the  bridle- 
path to  the  top  of  Sheikh- 
Budin  you  will  look  down  on 
the  Largi-Tilgi  valley,  where, 
miracle  of  miracles !  you  will 
see  a  silver  river  spring  out 
of  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion of  those  shattered  strata 
and  twisted  shale.  Four  thou- 
sand feet  below  you  it  rises 
from  the  sand,  to  run  a  short 
mile  and  then  be  absorbed  in 
irrigation  for  the  adjacent  fields. 
Some  hidden  bar  of  rock  run- 
ning across  the  valley  brings 
the  undersoil  stream  to  the  top, 
not  only  in  one  main  spring 
but  in  twenty  others,  of  which 
one  is  hot,  to  the  glory  of 
heaven  and  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  village  of 
Paniala.  They  will  tell  you 
that  the  village  saint  in  the 
back  ages  blessed  the  hill  and 
struck  the  rock,  even  as  did 
Moses,  till  the  streams  gushed 
forth,  and  the  village  became 
blessed  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  middle  of  the  desert 
valley  round  this  stream  grow 
vast  groves  of  date-palm,  which 
men  say  sprang  from  the  stones 
of  the  dried-date  rations  that  a 
foraging  or  raiding  party  from 
Alexander's  army  left  on  their 
camping-ground.  Talk  of  Alex- 
ander will  account  happily  for 
any  puzzling  phenomena  on  the 
frontier. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  Alex- 
ander in  the  dim  past,  and  the 
Frontier  Force  in  the  recent, 
and  we  shall  strike  in  this 


strange  district  a  new  era  and 
a  new  people.  Parallel  to  the 
Nilah  Koh,  or  blue  mountain,  on 
which  stands  Sheikh-Budin,  or 
the  other  or  eastern  side  of 
Paniala  and  the  Largi-Tilgi 
valley,  runs  the  Ruttah  Koh, 
or  red  mountain,  touching  for 
thirty  miles  or  so  the  right 
bank  of  mother  Indus.  This 
range  is  mostly  viewed  from 
the  Cis-Indus  by  the  traveller 
on  the  Sind  Sagar  section  of 
the  North  -  Western  Railway. 
If  by  chance  you  travel  by 
this  dust -swept  line,  you  will 
discover  what  becomes  of  old 
railway-carriages,  which  are  as 
rare  as  dead  donkeys,  except 
perhaps  on  a  famous  line  in  the 
South  of  Merry  England.  Here 
on  the  Sind  Sagar  they  use 
them  for  first-class  passengers, 
to  the  no  small  chagrin  of  the 
said  passengers.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  the  way  a  growl 
from  the  Thall  —  to  use  the 
local  name  for  the  karroo-like 
plateau  that  fringes  the  Cis- 
Indus.  Looking  from  the  Thall, 
across  the  Sind,  as  the  arable 
land  in  the  Indus  bed  is  called, 
you  will  see  the  Kuttah  Koh 
— looking  red  if  the  light  is 
right,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  railway-line,  —  a  tumbled 
mass  of  rock  and  crag,  till  it 
breaks  as  it  reaches  the  Kur- 
ram.  Here  the  Nilah  Koh 
beyond  is  pierced  by  the  Tang- 
darra,  a  narrow  pass  through 
which  every  year  or  so  the 
Sikhs  would  send  unsatisfact- 
ory expeditions  to  exact  revenue 
from  the  Pathans  of  Bannu, 
with  ill -success  till  Nicholson 
and  Edwardes  showed  them 
how.  And  it  is  probably  on 
just  this  same  matter  of  rev- 
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enue  and  oess  that  the  rest  of 
this  story  hangs. 

Crossing  back  to  the  Derajat, 
and  marching  up  to  Paharpur, 
you  will  come  to  the  southerly 
extremity  of  the  Bed  Mountain, 
and  you  will  find  that  the 
range  of  hills  runs  north  in  the 
aro  of  a  bow,  or  the  orescent  of 
a  moon,  and  that  the  tips  of 
the  crescent  abut  on  the  main 
channel  of  the  Indus,  or  what 
was  at  one  time  the  main 
channel.  Now  it  should  be 
apparent  that  if  you  own  the 
crescent,  if  the  arc  is  impass- 
able save  at  one  or  two  defens- 
ible points,  a  deep  river  forms 
the  chord,  and  you  hold  the 
tips  in  strength,  you  have  a 
very  pretty  strategic  situation 
from  which  to  live  at  your 
neighbour's  expense.  Further, 
if  the  land  between  the  arc  and 
the  chord  be  fertile  and  tillable, 
you  have  a  still  better  acces- 
sion of  strength,  in  a  sanctu- 
ary where  your  own  or  subject 
people  may  lay  by  store  for  a 
rainy  day.  So,  too,  thought 
Rajah  Bil  and  Eajah  Til,  the 
only  names  or  tradition  that 
remains  among  the  ruins  of  the 
great  fortified  area  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Ruttah  Koh. 
Stay !  There  is  one  more 
breath  of  tradition  remaining. 
That,  as  all  the  world  over,  is 
the  story  of  the  eternal  femi- 
nine. At  the  tips  of  the  cres- 
cent stand  to  this  day  two  vast 
ruined  fortresses  of  stone,  black 
and  dour  and  forgotten.  They 
are  known  to  the  world  as  the 
Kafir  Kots  of  Rajah  Bil  and 
Rajah  Til,  the  forts  of  the 
unbelieving  Til  and  Bil — for  so 
the  contemptuous  Mussulman 
peasant  talks  of  a  mighty 


power  of  a  bygone  age.  By 
the  northern  and  larger  fort- 
ress, at  the  bottom  of  a  covered 
way  to  a  river  pier,  stands  a 
small  carved  shrine  of  peculiar 
fossil  stone  —  the  proverbial 
"House  on  the  Wall" — that 
the  people  call  the  Kanjari 
Kothi,  or  the  "  dancing  -girl's 
house,"  who,  as  the  people  have 
it,  betrayed  the  only  access  to 
the  fortress  to  the  Moham- 
medan hordes  sweeping  down 
to  the  undoing  of  India. 

That  is  all  that  the  people 
or  any  one  else  knows.  Just 
the  fact  that  the  great  forts 
and  the  carved  temples,  so  un- 
usual in  the  frontier  hills,  were 
the  work  of  the  "  Unbelievers," 
that  Rajah  Bil  and  Rajah  Til 
were  their  names, — for  all  the 
world  as  if  they  had  stepped 
from  the  Bab  Ballads,  —  and 
that  a  dancing -girl  played  a 
prominent  part  in  their  down- 
fall. What  a  record  of  im- 
mense relics  of  great  power 
and  considerable  civilisation, 
and  of  the  military  dominion 
that  must  have  resulted  from 
so  strategic  a  tenure !  The 
homes  of  unbelieving  rajahs, 
with  Gilbertian  names,  who 
had  fallen  by  the  agency  of  a 
dancing-girl !  The  story  of  the 
world  and  all  its  events,  of 
Troy  town,  of  Sisera  slain  by 
the  wife  of  the  Kenite,  of  the 
bucklers  instead  of  the  brace- 
lets, of  all  the  mischief  that 
attaches  to  the  eternal  fem- 
inine, from  Adam  in  his  garden 
to  Cronje  in  his  laager !  Then 
just  that  one  fragment  of  his- 
tory, that  Rajah  Til  or  his 
descendants  lost  their  power 
through  a  dancing-girl!  The 
Rajah's  head  on  a  spear,  the 
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Baptist's  head  on  a  charger! 
No  more !  though  the  walls 
and  bastions  of  Rajah  Til's 
fort  rise  forty  feet  and  more 
in  the  sheer,  and  cover  an 
acreage  as  big  as  the  Moghul 
fortress  at  Agra,  and  a  legion 
could  camp  within  its  main 
works. 

Except  for  the  stray  visit 
of  some  civil  officer  or  some 
frontier  soldier,  who  moralised 
and  kept  it  to  himself,  and  a 
brief  notice  by  General  Cun- 
ningham, there  is  little  record 
of  the  ruins  till  Dr  Stein,  on 
the  eve  of  a  journey  to  Khotan, 
found  time  for  a  hurried  two 
days.  What  he  found  he  has 
recorded  in  his  archaeological 
report  for  the  Panjab  for  1905. 
The  northern  fortress,  which 
is  far  the  more  famous  as  a 
military  work,  but  has  the 
poorer  temples,  save  for  the 
house  of  the  fatal  lady,  is  the 
more  accessible,  and  can  be 
reached  comparatively  easily 
from  Mianwali  or  Kalabagh, 
stations  on  the  Cis-Indus  line. 
The  road  between  the  two  tips 
of  the  crescent  is  now  neglected, 
and  well  off  the  ordinary  come- 
and-go  of  border  traffic.  The 
frontier  cart-road  runs  many 
miles  west,  the  main  Indus 
channel  has  left  the  foot  of 
the  Ruttah  Koh,  and  hardly  a 
soul  save  the  local  shepherds 
climbs  the  crumbling  bastions. 
The  huge  luggers  of  cedar 
wood,  with  their  latteen-rigged 
sails,  sail  and  pulley-haul  up 
the  Sind  half  a  dozen  miles 
from  where  the  old  channel 
lay,  and  only  marsh  and  lesser 
streams  skirt  the  old  bank,  left 
lonely  to  the  wild-fowl. 

Marching   north  out  of  the 


plain  of  the  Derajat  we  come 
to  the  southern  crescent  and 
the  fortress  of  Rajah  —  the 
tongue  almost  slips  to  Kaiser — 
Bil,  built  on  rocky  crags  over- 
hanging the  river  by  little 
more  than  a  hundred  feet. 
The  interior  contains  richly- 
carved  temples  and  monkish 
cells,  built  of  a  stone  extremely 
hard  and  porous,  and  full  of 
fossil  ferns  and  shells,  that  has 
certainly  been  brought  many  a 
hundred  mile,  and  is  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary 
sandstone  and  limestone  of  the 
local  hills.  The  Til  Kafir  Kot, 
thirty  miles  up  stream,  on  the 
northern  tip  of  the  crescent,  is 
situated  300  or  400  feet  above 
the  water,  and  also  contains 
temples,  but  neither  so  large 
nor  so  ornamented  as  those  in 
the  smaller  fort.  The  bastions 
and  walls  of  this  fort  rise  black 
and  forbidding  and  indestruct- 
ible, with  great  trimmed  stones 
each  half  a  ton  weight.  The 
temples  themselves  in  both 
forts  seem  of  the  time  and 
style  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun 
at  Martand  in  Kashmir, — 
Hindu  temples,  that  is  to  say, 
contemporary  with  the  early 
Christian  centuries.  They  all 
are  ornamented  with  rows  of 
lozenges  and  diaper  pattern 
that  are  strangely  like  the 
Tudor  Rose  and  Portcullis. 
From  the  top  of  the  big  fort 
there  are  the  remains  of  a 
covered  way  to  what  was 
evidently  a  landing-stage,  and 
by  that  stage  is  the  Kanjari 
Kothi,  to  outward  appearance 
but  a  small  shrine,  but  to  all 
mankind  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  fatal  house  of  the  dancing- 
girl.  All  over  Central  Asia, 
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up  into  Kashgar,  down  the 
course  of  the  Helmund,  up 
the  road  to  Kabul,  are  ruins 
innumerable  of  Bactrian  and 
Scythian  kingdoms  and  of 
Hindu  empires.  Out  of  that 
great  cauldron  of  the  world's 
races  came  in  modern  times 
that  new  irruption  of  Timur 
the  lame  Tartar,  of  Genghiz 
Khan,  and  Mohammad  of 
Ghori,  and  Mahmood  of 
Ghuzni,  Mogul  and  Tartar 
and  Turk  and  Afghan,  and 
wherever  they  swept  they 
left  ruined  towns  and  dead 
men  and  weeping  women  till 
all  the  immense  civilisation 
between  the  Oxus  and  the 
Indus  was  turned  to  desola- 
tion. And  in  desolation  it 
remains  for  the  most  part  to 
this  day,  and  desolate  it  will 
remain  till  some  strong  hand 
brings  the  peace  and  order 
which  has  been  wanting  these 
last  thousand  years.  In  the 
north  the  Kussians  are  doing 
it,  after  their  own  fashion, 
which  is  not  ours ;  in  the  south 
we  are  doing  it,  but  in  the 
great  tract  from  Herat  to 
Kandahar  choked  canals  and 
ruined  towns  remain  as  they 
were  when  Mahmood  of  Ghuzni 
destroyed  them  for  mere  lust 
of  blood  and  tyranny. 

Round  the  Rut  tan  Koh  he 
who  is  interested  in  race  evo- 
lution may  see  the  Pathan 
changing  from  a  mountaineer- 
ing thief  to  a  cultivator  of  the 
plains,  altering  his  skin  and 
his  spots  in  the  process.  Here 
a  man  who  can  speak  Pushtoo 
always  uses  Jatki  (the  lan- 
guage of  the  plain),  and  will 
tell  you  that  though  his  father 
"  wore  the  kilt,"  or  rather  the 


Afghan  trousers,  he  has  taken 
to  the  chaddar  of  the  Panjabi, 
and  his  children  will  not  know 
a  word  of  the  ancestral  Push- 
too. It  is  the  change  from  the 
hill  to  the  plain  that  does  it. 
The  derelict  of  some  Afghan 
invasion,  the  rich  land  of  the 
Indus  bed  and  the  Pax 
Britannica  has  taken  little 
enough  time  to  work  the 
change.  Fifty  years  hence 
the  Afghan  origin  will  be 
forgotten  and  the  tribe  ad- 
mitted into  the  great  family 
of  Jats. 

Of  the  tribes  across  the 
British  border  on  the  fringe  of 
the  Derajat,  their  ways  and 
their  customs  and  amenities, 
much  might  be  written.  But 
for  the  romance  of  the  border 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
are  long-haired,  fierce,  and  im- 
placable still  where  Afghan, 
and  where  Biloch,  have  readily, 
with  the  good  handling  of  the 
Sandeman  methods,  become 
good  neighbours.  The  tribes 
in  the  south  are  Biloch,  while 
those  in  the  north  are  Sher- 
anis  and  Waziris.  While  we 
have  made  the  whole  of  Balu- 
chistan a  province  under  a 
patriarchal  administration,  we 
have  left  the  Waziri  enclave 
to  stew  in  its  own  juice,  merely 
controlling  the  Gomal  and 
Tochi  caravan  routes,  that 
pass  through  their  territory, 
by  a  line  of  militia-held  posts. 
Of  the  Waziris,  the  Mahsuds 
are  the  implacables,  and  already 
in  the  fifty  years  of  British  con- 
nection have  provoked  many 
punitive  expeditions.  Pathans, 
of  probably  Rajput  and  not 
Afghan  descent,  they  are  hardy, 
active,  cruel,  relentless,  and  in- 
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dependent  to  a  degree,  each 
man  for  himself,  and  owning 
no  tribal  authority.  It  is  not 
therefore  possible  to  follow 
with  success  the  Sandeman 
principle,  that  made  a  chief 
responsible  for  order  and  gave 
him  the  wherewithal,  for  the 
Mahsud  will  have  none  of  such, 
and  no  chief  could  find  a  fol- 
lowing to  help  maintain  rough 
order.  They  live  in  a  fine  up- 
land country,  and  raid  all  and 
whom  they  may,  and  what  to 
do  with  them — and  they  are  a 
strong  fighting  clan — is  one  of 
the  problems  of  the  frontier. 
They  are  legally  part  of  India, 
being  within  the  Durand  line, 
and  it  is  only  a  policy  of  ex- 
pediency that  leaves  them 
wolves'  heads.  Right  and 
humanity  demand  that  they 
be  controlled.  But  it's  ill 
taking  hill-folks'  land,  and  the 
cost  needs  counting. 

Another  interesting  feature 
of  the  Derajat  is  the  yearly 
exodus  of  the  Ghilzai  clans 
from  the  snowy  plateau  about 
Ghuzni  to  the  comparative 
warmth  of  the  border.  Every 
October  down  the  Gomal  and 
the  Tochi  stream  thousands  of 
Ghilzais  armed  to  the  teeth, 
with  their  camels  and  their 
wives  and  their  children  and 
their  oxen  and  their  asses  and 
everything  that  is  theirs.  They 
hand  over  their  arms  at  the 
British  border-posts,  and  settle 
down  to  enjoy  six  months  of 
secure  nights,  when  the  throat 
does  not  tickle  to  the  thought 
of  a  hostile  knife.  The  women 
and  children  and  elders  pitch 
their  encampments  in  the  Dera- 
jat, and  the  men  disappear 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of 


Hindustan    to    trade    and    to 
labour  and  to  poach.     To  see  a 
caravan  come  down  the  Gomal 
clan  by  clan  and  sept  by  sept, 
is  to  see  the  Scriptures  before 
you    and    the    exodus.      Tall, 
bearded  men  with  hooked  noses 
and  long,    black   locks,   sword 
and  buckler  and  hand-gun,  stalk 
at   the   head   of   their   camels. 
Atop  the  said  camels   are   all 
the    household    gods,    mingled 
with   children   and   fowls   and 
wee   colts    and   Persian   pussy 
cats.     In  lacquered  khaja  wahs, 
or  litters,  ride  the  saucy  prides 
of  the  harems,  or  chatter  and 
loiter  a-foot  boldly  behind,  with 
a  wink  at  the  passing   sahib, 
which  would  earn  [the  slipper 
or  the  back  of  the  hairbrush  if 
caught  by  the  master  in  front. 
Behind    drag    the   old    ladies, 
forgotten  and  neglected,  to  be 
left  on  the  nearest  stone-heap 
if  they  can  tramp  no  more  or  if 
tiresomely   garrulous.       Theirs 
the  lot   to   gather   sticks   and 
cow-dung  for  the  fire,  to  catch 
the  camel  that  has  burst  his 
moorings,  and  to  bear  all  the 
thankless   tasks   of   the  camp. 
The   girls   in   the   khaja   wahs 
chatter   and    laugh   and   ogle, 
oblivious  that  beauty  of  Helen 
must  pass,  and  that  the  lot  of 
the    toddling     hag    with     the 
samovar  is  in  due  course  to  be 
theirs.     Et  omnia  vanitas !     If 
it's    "  Mary  pity  women  ! "  in 
the  West,  it  is  so  a  thousand- 
fold in  the  East. 

As  you  drive  down  the 
frontier  road  in  the  winter, 
pass  a  Pawindah  encamp- 
ment, to  use  their  local  name, 
a  score  or  more  of  picturesque 
children,  in  the  happiness  born 
of  dirt,  will  rush  after  you 
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shouting  "  Paisa  wachawa," 
which,  being  interpreted,  is 
"  Throw  us  a  copper,  guv'nor," 
and  will  run  half  a  mile  in 
hopes  of  success.  Pretty  little 
imps  they  are,  with  fine  regular 
features,  and  it  is  curious  that 
though  the  men  are  Jewish  of 
profile  the  children  are  Grecian. 
The  Pawindahs  or  Ghilzais  go 
far  afield,  and  many  have  been 
in  Australia,  and  the  story  of 
the  camel-man  who  said  "All 
right,  boss,"  to  the  orders  of  a 
transport  officer  on  a  frontier 
campaign,  is  true  and  common 
enough.  Sometimes  men  come 
back  after  eighteen  years  or  so 
in  Australia,  speaking  English 
fluently.  Now  and  again  an 
Australian  lass  comes  too, 
presumably  of  the  class  that 
in  Africa  would  be  termed 
bijwoner,  and  crosses  the  border 
to  Ghuzni  in  some  comfort  and 
circumstance,  after  being  duly 
confronted  with  a  magistrate, 
to  see  that  she  goes  of  her  own 
will.  One  is  given  to  wonder 
if  she  in  due  course  will  share 
the  lot  of  Biddy  with  the 
samovar,  or  if  the  white  blood 
and  spirit  will  gain  ascendancy 
and  rule  the  Ghilzai  roost. 

In  April  the  clans  gather 
for  the  return,  re-draw  their 
arms  for  the  return  journey 
through  the  no-man's  land  of 
the  Waziris,  through  which 
each  convoy  must  fight  its 
way,  though  of  late  years  the 
British  control  of  the  Gomal 
has  helped  for  the  first  fifty 
miles.  Among  the  merchandise 
that  loads  the  shaggy  camels 
are  bale  on  bale  of  ready-made 
frock-coats  of  black  angola, 
that  are  the  vogue  in  Afghan- 
istan and  Central  Asia  for  all 


gentlemen  of  fashion,  and  the 
observant  say  that  they  find  it 
easier  and  less  costly  to  bring 
those  same  frock-coats  through 
the  thousand  miles  of  British 
India  than  the  hundred  miles 
of  Afghan  Alsatia. 

So    the     border    runs,    and 
perhaps,   though   Bil    and   Til 
are  but  names,  and  the  Frontier 
Force   has    gone,    and    Brown 
and  MacAulay  and  Cavagnari 
are  dead,  the  romance  of  snowy 
peaks  and  shaggy  camels  and 
nomad  races  and  lawless  items 
will  still  keep  the  border  the 
border   for    many    a    year    to 
come.     Be  it  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  all  this  only  applies 
to   the  bitter  winter   and   its 
spring  and  autumn.     When  it 
comes    to    the    summer,    then 
Tobah  !  Allemachtig  !  the  blue 
hills  die  out  in  haze,  and  the 
red    sirocco    blows,     and    the 
roads  are  buried  in  sand,  and 
the  whole  foot-hills  are  a  fiery 
furnace,    in    which     only    the 
hardest    may   walk    unsinged. 
But  come  summer  come  winter, 
there   is    a    fascination    about 
rock  and  sand  and  scrub  and 
camel    thorn    and    hairy   men 
that  clings  to  the  frontier  as 
it  clings  to  the  veldt  and  the 
Soudan,  and  never  quite  goes 
out  of  a  man's  bones.     Till  the 
lion  lies  down  with  the  lamb, 
the  border  will  produce  fierce 
men    on    one    side,    and    good 
soldiers  on  the  other,  to  handle 
them,  even  though  the  glory  of 
the  Frontier  Force  as  such  has 
departed    and   the   Line   holds 
the    frontier    by  roster.      The 
fining -pot  for   silver   and  the 
furnace  for  gold,  and  the  fron- 
tier hills  for  handy  soldiers. 
G.  F.  MAcMuNN. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


MES  POWEIE,  the  house- 
keeper of  Fancy  Farm,  was 
a  lady  whose  attitude  to  the 
frolio  and  ridiculous  universe 
was  one,  at  the  oheerfullest,  of 
petulant  acquiescence ;  had  she 
heard  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  due  on  Saturday,  she 
would  have  said  no  more  than 
"  There's  a  stupid  caper  for 
you ! "  and  gone  and  drawn 
her  savings  from  the  bank. 
Her  views  of  men  were  not 
unkindly,  but  contemptuous ; 
her  standard  of  the  sex  being 
Peter  Powrie,  whom,  speak- 
ing French  unconsciously,  she 
sometimes  called  "  a  gniaf !  a 
perfect  gniaf ! "  and  she  ought 
to  know,  since  Peter  was  her 
husband.  Not  a  bad  man  in 
the  main ;  there  were  worse  in 
the  world,  we  agreed,  even  in 
censorious  Schawfield,  than 
Peter  Powrie,  and  his  wife 
herself  would  probably  do  any 
mortal  thing  to  please  the 
creature  short  of  living  with 
him,  a  trial  she  had  ended  half 
a  dozen  years  ago  when  he  sold 
her  cornelian  brooch  and  bought 
a  pup. 

"You're  lucky  to  be  single, 
Miss  Colquhoun,"  she  remarked 
with  a  sigh  that  was  half  of 
feeling,  half  repletion,  as  she 
rose  from  the  supper  -  table, 
wheeled  her  cosy  arm-chair  to 
the  hearth,  and  poked  the  logs 
pn  the  roaring  fire  of  her 


private  room,  which  (with  a 
natural  loathing  of  things 
canine)  she  had  lost  her  temper 
more  than  once  to  hear  the 
other  servants  call,  in  the 
common  argot  of  the  under- 
lings, "pug's  parlour." 

"  I'm  sure  of  it ! "  said  the 
stranger,  to  whom,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour's  acquaintance, 
she  had,  in  a  mood  evoked  by 
the  sense  of  understanding 
sympathy,  laid  bare  her 
whole  philosophy,  and  roughly 
sketched  a  life  of  trial  and  in- 
credible endurance.  "  There's 
nothing  like  independence.  I've 
quite  made  up  my  mind  I'll 
never  marry." 

The  middle-aged  housekeeper 
looked  at  her  slyly — at  the  en- 
viably well-set  youthful  figure, 
the  merry  inviting  hazel  eyes, 
the  refined  and  mobile  face,  the 
elegant  apparel ;  and  coughed 
a  little  dubiously. 

"Touch  wood  ! "  she  advised, 
picking  up  a  crochet  -  needle 
and  stabbing  it  in  her  bosom, 
till  she  cleared  a  skene  of 
cotton.  "I  used  to  think  I 
felt  like  that  myself,  and  still- 
and-on  one  winter  day  I  went 
and  married  Peter  Powrie. 
Men  are  all  silly,  but  they 
have  a  way  with  them !  I'm 
telling  you  about  my  husband 
since  I  know  very  well  you'll 
have  the  full  particulars  before 
you're  another  day  in  Schaw- 
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field ;  we're  a  dreadful  folk  for 
clash !  If  you  ever  marry, 
Miss  Colquhoun, — and  it's  like 
a  sprain,  you  can't  tell  some- 
times how  it  happens — see  and 
marry  a  nice  old  man  with  a 
little  money  by  him.  And 
above  all,  take  my  word  for  it, 
beware  of  a  man  either  young 
or  old  that's  daft  for  dogs  ! " 

The  lady,  whose  identity  was 
at  the  moment  being  indicated 
to  Sir  Andrew  Schaw  in  the 
dining-room,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise and  entertainment,  put  a 
pair  of  the  smallest,  slimmest 
feet  on  the  fender,  turned  up 
the  front  of  her  outer  skirt,  as 
much  to  reveal  the  flounces  of 
a  green  silk  petticoat  as  for 
economy,  and  assuming  a  sober, 
sympathetic  aspect,  asked  if 
Mrs  Powrie  had  been  long  a 
widow. 

"I'm  not  a  widow  at  all," 
said  Mrs  Powrie  cheerfully. 
"  That's  the  one  vexation  Peter 
ever  spared  me.  But  I  might 
as  well  be,  for  all  the  good  I 
get  of  him.  You've  heard  of 
men  going  to  the  dogs :  mine 
went  to  them  right  enough — 
nothing  in  Peter  Powrie's  silly 
head  but  Dandie  Dinmonts ! 
He  would  travel  a  hundred 
miles  to  see  a  show  of  the 
tousy  brutes,  even  if  it  cost 
him  his  situation.  He's  always 
losing  his  situation.  As  good 
a  coachman  as  ever  wore  a  hat 
with  a  cockade,  but  daft  for 
Dandie  Dinmonts  !  That's  men 
— aye  a  want  of  some  kind  in 
them !  With  some  it's  drink, 
and  with  some  it's  temper,  and 
with  most  it's  the  ran -dan 
generally,  but  with  Peter 
Powrie  it  was  nothing  worse 
than  dogs.  I  wish  it  had 
been  horse!  He  couldn't  put 


up  with  the  neighbourhood 
because  the  fashion  here  was 
all  for  Skyes  and  English 
terriers.  People  talk  about 
love  and  jealousy!"  continued 
Mrs  Powrie  with  a  cynical 
laugh;  "the  green-eyed  mon- 
ster, as  they  call  it  in  the 
1  Supplement,'  never  bothered 
me  till  Peter  fell  in  love  with 
the  champion  Dandie  Dinmont, 
and  him — that's  Peter — at  the 
age  of  fifty !  For  two  years 
back  he's  been  in  a  job  in  Fife, 
at  hardly  more  than  half  his 
proper  wages,  just  to  be  near 
his  darling  !  I  wonder  some- 
times what  was  the  Almighty's 
notion  making  men.  He  must 
have  done  it  for  diversion." 

"  *  His  'prentice  han'  he 
tried  on  man,  and  then  he 
made  the  lasses  O  ! ' "  quoted 
Miss  Colquhoun.  "  It's  a  mercy 
there  are  different  kinds  of 
them." 

"Have  you  ever  in  all  your 
life  met  a  single  one  you  could 
be  bothered  with  about  the 
house,  except  for  the  sake  of 
his  wages?"  asked  the  house- 
keeper, and  Miss  Colquhoun 
confessed  that,  except  her 
father,  she  had  not  met  any. 

"A  father's  different,"  said 
Mrs  Powrie.  "He's  bound  to 
learn  a  little  gumption  from 
his  children.  Perhaps  if 
Peter "  She  checked  her- 
self as  a  maid  came  into  the 
room  to  clear  the  table ;  and 
sitting  stately  in  her  arm- 
chair, crocheting,  gave  Miss 
Colquhoun  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  how  much  of  actual  life, 
as  in  the  novels,  is  taken  up 
with  the  whim  called  love  and 
the  penny-dip  or  lottery  called 
matrimony.  She  had,  she  real- 
ised, been  talking  nearly  all 
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that  day  of  little  else  than 
men  since  she  set  out  for 
Schawfield  in  the  morning ; 
there  seemed  to  be  something 
in  the  air  to  bring  the  subject 
ever  uppermost. 

"What  time  do  you  expect 
your  mistress  in  the  morn- 
ing?" asked  Mrs  Powrie  when 
they  had  the  room  to  them- 
selves again,  and  the  other  red- 
dened, with  a  spitfire  sparkle 
of  the  eyes. 

"  Mistress  !  "  she  repeated, 
"I  don't  have  any;  I'm  Miss 
Skene's  companion." 

"  I  hope  she  pays  you  de- 
cently for — for  your  company," 
retorted  Mrs  Powrie  dryly, 
clearing  her  throat.  "  It  used 
to  be  always  'my  maid'  and 
'  my  lady '  in  my  days,  and  I'm 
afraid,  at  my  age,  I'll  never 
learn  the  difference." 

"There's  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  all  the  same,"  said 
Miss  Colquhoun,  "and  I'm  a 
Radical — right  down  Radical ! 
I  learned  it  from  my  father, 
and  a  poem  I  got  at  school, 
called  Goldsmith's  '  Deserted 
Village.'  And  a  bit  from 
Burns " 

"  Yon  dreadful  man !  I 
canna  stand  him !  "What  a 
carry-on ! "  interjected  Mrs 
Powrie. 

"A  maid  sells  herself,  body 
and  soul,  for  thirty  pounds 
a-year  or  less  to  a  mistress 
who  can  bully  her;  I  have 
too  much  temper  and  conceit 
of  myself  for  that ;  I  condescend 
to  be  Miss  Skene's  companion — 
it's  an  art;  and  reserve  the 
right  to  be  —  to  be  cheeky," 
and  she  smiled  delightfully, 
the  spitfire  quenched  in  a  flood 
of  humorous  self-satisfaction. 
"I'm  not  an  angel,  but  I'm 


just  as  good  a  woman  as  her- 
self. I  don't  know  French,  like 
her,  but  she  doesn't  know  how 
to  cut  a  bodice;  if  I'm  not  so 
expensively  dressed  I'm  at  least 
as  healthy  and  a  good  deal 
happier.  Happy  !  I'm  as  happy 
as  the  day's  long  !  And  as  out- 
spoken as  a  sparrow  ! " 

"  Dear  !  dear  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs  Powrie,  "it's  not  in  the 
housekeeper's  room  you  should 
be  at  all,  but  in  the  dining- 
room." 

"  No,  thank  you  ! "  retorted 
Miss  Colquhoun  with  emphasis. 
"  I  never  like  to  be  in  any  com- 
pany where  my  presence  would 
make  it  ill  at  ease.  I  was  al- 
ways one  who  liked  a  congenial 
air,  and  I  never  could  sit  to 
be  patronised  and  hold  my 
tongue." 

"  You  would  never  make  Sir 
Andrew  ill  at  ease,"  said  Mrs 
Powrie,  "though  you  might 
make  Miss  Amelia;  he  takes 
folks  as  he  takes  his  meat — 
the  first  that  comes  along,  and 
an  appetite  for  anything  that's 
wholesome." 

"  Why,  that's  just  me  ! "  cried 
Miss  Colquhoun,  and  then  she 
qualified  it.  "Unless  they 
happen  to  be  downright  fools  ! " 

"  That's  where  you're  more 
particular  than  Sir  Andrew ! 
There's  not  many  fools  he  can't 
put  up  with  for  a  little — only 
the  very  vicious.  He  thought 
the  world  of  my  poor  Peter. 
1  If  there  were  no  fools,'  he 
says,  'how  would  wise  men 
get  a  living  ? '  There's  some- 
thing in  it,  Miss — What  did 
you  say,  now,  your  first  name 
was?" 

"I  didn't  say,"  replied  the 
other  with  a  smile.  "  But  it's — 
Penelope,"  and  she  blushed. 
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"  Penelope,"  repeated  Mrs 
Powrie,  in  a  tone  surprised  and 
almost  disapproving.  "  Tuts  ! 
what  a  pity !  It's — it's  so 
foreign !  Give  me  a  plain 
Scotch  name  like  Kate  or 
Margaret ;  I'm  Agnes  myself. 
But  Penelope!  —  what  in  the 
world  did  they  give  you  a  name 
like  that  for?" 

"You  may  well  ask!  My 
father  got  it  in  a  book ;  he's  a 
clergyman." 

"Oh,  ho!  Indeed!"  said 
Mrs  Powrie,  with  a  new  re- 
spectful tone,  "I  didn't  know. 
The  very  best  young  ladies  are 
so  independent  nowadays.  I 
had  a  girl  below  me  a  year  ago 
who  could  play  a  lot  of  tunes 
on  the  piano.  I'm  sure  it's 
greatly  to  your  credit,  Miss 
Colquhoun.  A  daughter  of  the 
manse ! " 

"Penelope,"  corrected  Miss 
Grace  Skene's  companion. 
"  Just  let  it  be  Penelope,  if  you 
don't  mind,  or  simply  Pen. 
The  pen,  you  know,  is  mightier 
than  the  sword  :  that's  father's 
joke.  I  can't  help  being  a 
minister's  daughter.  I  wish 
to  heaven  I  wasn't!  Far  too 
much  is  expected  for  the  sti- 
pend. I'm  sorry  I  mentioned 
it.  Say  nothing  about  the 
manse.  After  all,  it  was  a 
tiny  one — United  Presbyterian. 
And  I  quite  agree  with  you — 
Penelope  is  ridiculous.  A  girl 
in  my  position  might  as  well 
be  called  Cleopatra.  Even 
Miss  Skene  thought  it  was 
presumptuous  when  she  heard 
it  first :  I  saw  it  in  her  face." 

"I  hope  you're  comfortable 
with  your — with  Miss  Skene," 
said  Mrs  Powrie.  "  Some  of 
those  madames  are  pernick- 
etty." 


"  Oh,  she's  as  pernicketty  as 
most,  and  as  short  in  the  tem- 
per as  myself.  That's  how  we 
get  on  so  well — for  I'm  per- 
nicketty in  many  ways.  We 
understand  each  other :  that's 
one  blessing.  I  couldn't  put 
up  with  her  for  a  single  day  if 
she  did  not  make  allowances, 
as  she  expects  me  to  make  for 
her.  I'm  older  than  she  is, 
and  I  hope  I'm  every  bit  as 
sensible." 

"If  ever  a  girl  should  have 
a  man  of  her  own,  it's  you ! " 
said  Mrs  Powrie,  genuinely 
admiring. 

"There  we  are!  Back  to 
the  men  again ! "  exclaimed 
Penelope  impatiently.  "  I'm 
sick  of  the  subject.  Let  us 
talk  of  frocks  or  crochet-pat- 
terns, hens  or  ducks  or  dogs." 
Mrs  Powrie  winced.  "Not 
dogs  !  "  she  entreated.  "Don't 
mention  dogs  to  me :  I  canna 
abide  the  wretches." 

"  At  least  they're  better  than 
men,  for  they  never  contradict 
you,"  said  Penelope. 

"My man  never  contradicted 
me :  he  just  paid  no  attention. 
It's  worse." 

"  I  can't  stand  contradiction 
myself,  and  yet,  do  you  know, 
I  love  it,"  confessed  Penelope, 
in  the  very  spirit  of  the  thing 
itself.  "The  man  who  drove 
me  here  to-night, — I  quite  for- 
got to  tell  you, — he  was  the 
most  contrairy  overbearing 
man  I  ever  met.  It  was  not 
exactly  in  his  words,  but  in  his 
manner.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  silly  school-girl.  You 
know  how  you  feel  when  you 
think  there's  someone  laughing 
up  their  sleeve  at  you,  and 
still  with  a  sober  face  and 
quite  respectful." 
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"  If  Sir  Andrew  had  a  wise- 
like  sense  of  what's  becoming 
to  a  gentleman  of  his  estate," 
said  Mrs  Powrie  impatiently, 
"he  would  have  a  carriage 
of  his  own  and  not  depend 
on  Mrs  Nish's  shandry-dan. 
Who  was  the  man  who  drove 
you?" 

"Tom  Dunn,"  replied  Pene- 
lope, and  the  housekeeper 
seemed  surprised. 

"  Pooh  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"Tarn  Dunn!  If  he  had 
the  impudence  to  contradict 
you ' 

"But  it  wasn't  impudence," 
Penelope  corrected  her,  more 
eagerly,  as  it  seemed,  than 
there  was  any  need  for.  "  He 
was  really  very  nice  about  it; 
and  he  knows  his  Shorter 
Catechism." 

"  I'm  surprised  to  hear  it ! 
I  would  have  thought  he  was 
further  ben  in  the  book  of 
comic  songs  than  in  the  Cate- 
chism ;  and  I  doubt  he  has 
been  drinking.  For  ordinar', 
Tarn  Dunn's  a  man  in  mortal 
fear  of  women  since  the  shoe- 
maker's daughter  nearly  had 
him.  I  thought  it  was  a  curi- 
ous thing  he  should  drive  away 
and  leave  you  standing  there 
without  so  much  as  offering  to 
carry  in  your  baggage,  for  he 
knows  he's  always  sure  of  some 
refreshment.  What  set  you  on 
the  Shorter  Catechism?  It's 
a  long  time  till  the  Fast." 

"A  question  of  predestina- 
tion," said  Penelope, — "  free 
will,  rather ;  it's  a  thing  he 
seemed  to  have  considered." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it !  Drink  !  " 
said  Mrs  Powrie  with  convic- 
tion. "When  the  men  here- 
abouts have  more  than's  good 
for  them,  they  start  to  argy- 


bargy    on    the    fundamentals. 
Sir  Andrew  laughs  at  them." 

"  Not  —  not  at  the  funda- 
mentals ? "  said  the  minister's 
daughter,  somewhat  shocked. 

"No,  but  at  their  argument 
about  them.  I  think  he  has 
as  much  respect  for  the  funda- 
mentals as  Dr  Cleghorn  has, 
if  they  could  only  agree  on 
what  they  are.  It's  one  of  the 
things  I  was  always  willing  to 
leave  the  men  to  settle.  A 
silly-like  thing  for  Mrs  Nish  to 
send  a  man  deboshed  to  drive 
you  on  a  night  like  this!" 

"  But  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  man,  my  dear 
Mrs  Powrie,"  Penelope  assured 
her,  showing  signs  that  the 
suggestion  was  displeasing  to 
her.  "He  behaved  like  a  per- 
fect gentleman :  indeed  I  am 
surprised  that  such  a  man 
should  be  driving  horses." 

"Tarn  Dunn!"  said  Mrs 
Powrie,  shaking  her  head  in- 
credulously. "  Don't  tell  me  ! 
It's  easily  seen  it  was  in  the 
dark  you  saw  him." 

"  You  think  there  isn't  much 
difference  between  a  gentleman 
and  a  post-boy  in  the  dark?" 
inquired  Penelope. 

"  Nobody  would  think  of  such 
a  thing  except  Sir  Andrew," 
answered  Mrs  Powrie.  "  '  All 
men  are  alike  when  swimming, 
and  in  their  mothers'  laps,'  he 
says  to  Miss  Amelia.  I  wish 
myself  they  were  all  like  Cap- 
tain— all  like  Sir  Andrew.  He 
never  bothers  his  head  about 
original  sin,  predestination,  or 
effectual  calling.  Still,  Dr  Cleg- 
horn  says  there's  not  a  truer 
Christian  in  the  parish.  He's 
droll — I  admit  he's  a  little  droll. 
There  was  aye  a  queer  bit  in 
the  family.  '  There's  daft  folk, 
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there's  wise  folk,  and  there's 
S chaws,'  is  a  saying  hereabout. 
It  doesn't  mean  half -and -be- 
tween, remember,  but  that  the 
S  chaws  always  went  their  own 
gait,  and  had  no  guile." 

The  housekeeper  was  started 
on  a  theme  she  had  crocheted 
into  many  a  yard  of  lace.  It 
was  a  vastly  different  concep- 
tion of  the  baronet  Penelope 
got  from  her  from  that  she 
had  gathered  from  her  driver 
earlier  in  the  evening.  She 
listened  to  the  panegyric  of 
attributes  and  graces  that  as 
often  met  her  disapproval  as 
her  approbation,  but  she  offered 
no  word  of  criticism.  It  seemed 
as  if,  for  Mrs  Powrie,  all  the 
virtues  that  were  absent  in  the 
silly  sex  in  general  were  con- 
centrated in  her  master. 

Tired  from  her  long  day's 
journey,  Penelope  failed  at 
last  to  clench  her  teeth  upon 
a  yawn.  The  front  door 
banged ;  there  was  a  rustle 
of  skirts,  and  they  heard  the 
voice  of  Norah  humming  an 
air  as  she  followed  Miss  Amelia 
to  the  parlour. 

"  He's  out  for  his  smoke. 
Miss  Grant  will  read  till  bed- 
time, and  Miss  Amelia  will 
doze  as  usual,"  explained  Mrs 
Powrie.  "  You're  dreadfully 
tired,  I  see :  I'll  light  you  to 
your  room." 

They  crossed  the  hall,  whose 
hanging  lamp  and  a  flicker 
from  the  fire  illumined  walls 
that  were  sparsely  furnished 
with  a  few  family  pictures, 
some  trophies  of  arms  and 
the  forest.  Penelope  glanced 
around,  indifferent,  unim- 
pressed. The  housekeeper 
guessed  her  thought. 

"It's   very  simple,"  she   re- 


marked in  undertones.  "  Fancy 
Farm,  you  know,  is  only  the 
dower-house.  If  you  saw  the 
house  itself  at  Whitf  arland ! 
You  could  put  this  whole  flat 
in  the  hall  of  it.  All  oak,  dark 
as  a  kirk,  and  crowded  with 
antiquities.  A  terrible  house 
to  keep  clean,  I  assure  you ! 
I  liked  the  grandeur  of  it,  but 
it  left  me  very  little  time  for 
fancy-work.  Sir  Andrew  has 
taken  only  a  few  of  the  pic- 
tures over.  These" — and  she 
indicated  two  portraits  flank- 
ing a  trophy  of  swords — "are 
Sir  George  and  Sir  Andrew 
— the  present  baronet's  grand- 
father." 

Penelope  looked  at  the 
painted  figures  bullioned  and 
girt  with  swords,  turning  their 
backs  with  unconcern  on  stormy 
seas  where  frigates  grappled 
under  wreaths  of  smoke  and 
cloud — Cutlass  Primus  with  a 
foot  upon  a  cannon  trunnion, 
Secundus  with  his  spy -glass 
thrust  below  his  arm ;  both  of 
them  deliberately  portentous, 
stout,  and  pompous.  "And 
this  one?"  she  inquired,  turn- 
ing to  a  smaller,  more  pacific 
canvas,  where  the  seaman, 
little  more  than  a  lad,  in 
a  lieutenant's  uniform,  stood 
against  a  lichened  cromlech 
with  a  trailing  branch  of 
cherry-blossom  in  his  hand. 

"That,"  said  Mrs  Powrie, 
"  is  the  master :  that  is  Sir 
Andrew." 

"I  like  the  look  of  him!" 
said  Penelope.  "So  natural 
and  unaffected!  Tom  Dunn 
might  very  well  have  been 
more  generous  in  his  descrip- 
tion."' 

"  Tarn  Dunn's  a  gowk !  "  said 
Mrs  Powrie. 
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"  The  flowers  look  a  little  odd 
in  the  hands  of  a  naval  officer," 
suggested  Penelope. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked 
the  housekeeper.  "  Yes,  I  dare- 
say that  is  so.  I  used  to  think 
them  out  of  place  myself  at 
first,  but  now  I  feel,  someway, 
they're  very  natural.  And 
these  are  their  swords ;  Sir 
Andrew's  is  at  Schawfield 
somewhere :  he  would  never 
have  it  on  a  wall  since  he 


hadn't  a  bloody  story  to  hang 
up  with  it,  he  says." 

Left  alone  in  her  room,  Pene- 
lope undressed,  said  her  prayers 
a  little  sleepily,  blew  out  her 
candle,  and  drew  her  window- 
curtains  back  that  she  might 
get  the  first  of  the  morning  sun. 
The  garden,  bathed  in  moon- 
light, looked  reclusive,  vision- 
ary ;  Sir  Andrew,  wrapped  in 
a  boat-cloak,  paced  the  snowy 
walk  as  on  a  quarterdeck. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Gossip,  banned  by  the  right- 
eous even  when  they  most  in- 
dulge in  it,  is,  in  little  country 
places  like  our  own,  the  very 
sauce  of  life,  which  without  it 
would  be  wersh  indeed.  The 
word  itself  is  noble  in  its  origin, 
for  all  its  washerwife  associa- 
tions, meaning  (as  Divvert  was 
the  first  to  tell  me)  "  Sib  with 
God  " ;  if  we  do  not  talk  about 
our  neighbours  there  is  no 
proper  warmth  of  fellowship 
in  us,  and  'tis  likely  we  are 
much  engaged  in  the  com- 
placent contemplation  of  our 
own  perfections.  Gossip  is 
gossip,  whether  it  be  about 
the  private  woes  of  a  family 
up  the  street  or  the  fall  of 
a  foreign  dynasty.  I  have 
known  a  very  worthy  man 
who,  meaning  well,  forbade  his 
children  at  the  dinner  -  table 
talk  of  any  one  within  the 
parish;  thus  he  designed  to 
restrain  all  tittle  -  tattle,  and 
induce  a  lofty  spirit  of  dis- 
course. They  conversed  only 
of  such  things  as  the  Roman 
occupation  and  the  likelihood 
of  life  in  other  planets,  and 
made  a  fortune  later  on  by 


printing  newspapers.  But 
"  gossip  on  trivial  things  ! " 
you  may  say  with  reprobation, 
thinking  of  tongues  that  wag 
in  malice,  envy,  innuendo;  the 
mole-hill  on  the  coast  was  a 
seeming  trifle,  but  it  killed  a 
Prince,  and  plainly  you  mean 
scandal  when  I  mean  the  gush 
of  clean  hill -water  from  the 
village  pump.  No  other  thing 
than  gossip  —  apart  from  the 
catholic  heart,  the  indiscrim- 
inate cordiality  of  Captain 
Cutlass — kept  us  all,  in  Schaw- 
field, from  Fancy  Farm  to  the 
fiddler's  garret,  in  a  blithe  re- 
lationship that  helped  to  make 
the  darkest,  dreichest  winter 
more  than  tolerable. 

We  laughed  at  the  Shake- 
spearean frolic  of  the  Captain, 
but  we  loved  him  none  the  less. 
It  was  a  more  amusing  ploy 
than  the  sight  of  him  trotting 
the  country  seeking  a  half- 
made  wife.  Tain  Dunn,  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  got 
a  fine  new  hat,  and  his  old  one 
passed  to  Watty  Fraser,  who 
had  crushed  his  own  at  a  wed- 
ding where  a  wag  had  slipped 
it  on  the  floor  below  the  foot  with 
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which  poor  Watty  always  beat 
the  time  to  his  own  perform- 
ances of  frantic  reels.  Orpheus, 
who  got  the  story  with  the  hat, 
blabbed  to  the  lady  of  the  inn 
— "  In  the  name  of  fortune  ! 
did  one  ever  hear  the  like ! " 
quo'  she  astounded,  and 
straight  to  the  lasses  in  her 
kitchen  to  give  the  latest  news 
with  an  accompaniment  of  ex- 
cited clicks  from  her  pebbled 
ears.  But  they  had  heard  it 
all  already  from  Tarn  Dunn, 
who  was  ever  after  to  be 
known  as  Christopher.  The 
story,  as  it  spread,  swept  into 
its  current  wonderful  new  gro- 
tesque particulars — the  Captain 
had  lost  a  second  lady  on  the 
road ;  he  had  forced  the  sur- 
vivor, willy-nilly,  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  Fancy  Farm,  and 
thrust  her  in  on  an  unexpectant 
and  astounded  Aunt  Amelia; 
it  was  as  like  as  not  he  had 
even  found  the  ideal  woman  at 
last  and  meant  to  marry  her ! 
But  of  the  truth  itself,  and  the 
bold  adventure  of  Penelope  on 
the  box,  the  night  maintained 
a  loyal  privacy. 

Grace  Skene's  lady  Abigail, 
quite  unconscious  of  her  part 
in  an  adventure  that  amused 
the  whole  community,  rose  next 
morning  early,  and,  with  noth- 
ing else  to  do  in  the  absence 
of  her  mistress,  explored  the 
neighbourhood.  She  sauntered 
past  the  lodge,  and  with  a 
brisker  step  passed  through 
the  village  street,  the  icicles 
of  whose  eaves  were  dripping 
from  the  warmth  of  breakfast 
fires  and  a  change  of  weather. 
Had  she  been  preceded  by  the 
bellman  or  a  file  of  halberdiers 
she  could  no  more  immediately 
have  been  decerned  as  the  lady 


who  had  figured  in  Sir  An- 
drew's escapade.  James  Bir- 
rell's  sister  saw  her  from  her 
window ;  cried  her  brother  hur- 
riedly ben  from  his  newspaper ; 
he  was  pleased  to  say  the 
stranger  had  a  stylish  manner 
— Style,  for  him,  depending  on 
the  dress  and  a  certain  non- 
chalance of  carriage.  For 
nonchalance  it  were  hard  to 
beat  Penelope  Colquhoun;  she 
had  the  pavement  walk  of 
cities,  and  that  air  of  imper- 
turbability that  depends  so 
often  on  level  and  indifferent 
eyes. 

"  A  home  -  trimmed  hat  1 " 
was  the  more  searching  com- 
ment of  Miss  'Tilda.  "  I  would- 
na  wonder  if  she's  another  of 
Norah's  actress-bodies." 

Actress  or  no  actress,  Mr 
Birrell  insisted  on  the  Style, 
and  even  saw  a  likeness  to 
Miss  Norah ;  'Tilda  was  un- 
reasonably annoyed  at  the  com- 
parison ;  Norah  never  walked 
as  if  the  street  were  of  no 
account  to  her,  and  had  always 
an  eye  for  the  windows.  "  That 
one,"  'Tilda  declared,  "is  fidg- 
ing  to  look  at  things,  but  knows 
that  we  may  be  watching  her." 

"All  the  more  to  her  credit," 
said  Mr  Birrell;  "if  she  showed 
an  interest  in  the  shops  you 
would  be  the  very  one  to  doubt 
if  she  was  a  perfect  lady." 

"A  perfect  lady,"  said  his 
sister,  "does  exactly  what  she 
likes,  even  if  it's  perfectly  ridic- 
ulous, and  she  doesn't  bother 
her  head  what  folk  are  think- 
ing ;  that  one's  studying  herself 
and  making  an  impression. 
You  never  saw  a  lady  with 
furs  on  out  on  the  street  at 
this  hour  in  the  morning" — 
a  conclusion  which  sent  Mr 
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Birrell  away  to  his  office  chuck- 
ling, but  wondering,  too,  why 
'Tilda,  not  ungenerous  in  her 
nature  usually,  should  on  this 
occasion  be  so  critical. 

And  Miss  'Tilda,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  mistaken,  as  women 
often  are  who  are  foolishly  en- 
couraged to  believe  their  hasty 
intuitions  have  divine  author- 
ity, while  in  truth  they  are 
less  to  be  depended  on  than  the 
masculine  findings  of  pedestrian 
reason,  for  Penelope  was  act- 
ually as  abstracted  as  she 
looked.  If  one  had  asked  her 
suddenly  for  her  thoughts  she 
might  with  honesty  have  said 
Free  Will,  for  on  that  fascinat- 
ing futile  problem  was  her 
mind  engaged  when  it  was  not 
puzzling  over — the  loss  of  an 
umbrella  !  The  mind  undiscip- 
lined to  concentration  is  more 
of  an  ass  in  our  apparent- 
ly profound  abstractions  than 
when  we  are  on  the  surface, 
and  Penelope's  was  grotesquely 
philandering  with  metaphysics, 
umbrellas,  and  a  mental  por- 
trait of  Tarn  Dunn ! 

The  veritable  post  -  boy  at 
that  very  moment  when  she 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
street  and  turned  on  her  heel 
to  retrace  her  steps  was  him- 
self bewildered.  He  had  found 
the  umbrella  in  his  carriage 
when  he  set  about  its  cleaning 
in  the  morning  ;  the  ownership 
was  obvious,  and,  not  unmindful 
of  the  pantry  ale,  he  went  up 
with  it  himself  to  Fancy  Farm. 

"  There  ye  are ! "  was  the 
housekeeper's  greeting ;  "I  sup- 
pose ye  would  be  nane  the  waur 
o'  a  hoop  on  your  head  this 
mornin',''  and  he  sheepishly 
grinned  when  she  charged  him 
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with  a  carelessness  of  which,  if 
she  only  knew  it,  he  was  noway 
guilty.  He  could  have  acquitted 
himself  in  a  sentence  of  the  major 
charge  of  conduct  unbecoming 
to  a  post-boy  in  leaving  Miss 
Colquhoun  to  dispose  as  she 
might  of  her  summarily  ejected 
baggage,  but  he  knew  very  well 
it  would  not  relieve  him  of  the 
blame  of  taking  even  an  in- 
voluntary part  in  Sir  Andrew's 
frolic,  and  if  the  housekeeper 
was  ignorant  yet  of  that  escap- 
ade, this,  it  was  plain,  was  not 
the  moment  nor  he  the  man  to 
enlighten  her. 

"Tak'  my  advice, Tarn  Dunn," 
said  she,  "and  leave  the  drink 
alane  !  Or  if  that's  no'  possible, 
never  touch  it  till  your  day's 
work's  done.  Ye  must  have 
had  a  royal  time  at  the  curlin' 
yesterday." 

He  had  earned  a  hat,  but 
plainly  it  was  at  some  cost  to 
his  reputation  !  "  Ye  canna 
drink  very  deep  and  mak'  much 
o'  a  shape  at  a  curlin'  rink," 
he  protested.  "I  never  was 
soberer  in  my  life  than  yester- 
day ;  Sir  Andrew  himsel'  could 
tell  ye,  if  ye  asked  him,  and  I 
beat  him." 

"  Don't  tell  me ! "  commanded 
Mrs  Powrie ;  "  if  ye  werena 
under  the  influence  ye  would- 
na  hae  been  so  free  wi'  Miss 
Colquhoun — and  her  a  minis- 
ter's daughter!" 

He  stared  at  her,  amazed; 
what  had  Captain  Cutlass  done 
with  his  reputation  ? 

"You  and  your  predestina- 
tion," continued  the  contemptu- 
ous housekeeper.  "What's  the 
reason  annexed  to  the  Fifth 
Commandment  ? "  and  Tarn 
Dunn  scratched  his  head  for  a 
2N 
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response  that  had  once  been 
there. 

"  Ye  can  ask  that ! "  he  re- 
plied hopelessly.  "  I'm  hanged 
if  I  can  mind." 

"  And  you're  the  clever  man 
that's  supposed  to  be  up  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism  !  "  said  Mrs 
Powrie.  "Next  time  ye  drive 
onybody  to  Fancy  Farm  see 
and  confine  your  attention  to 
your  horses — they'll  understand 
ye  better ; "  and  with  that  flea 
in  his  lug  he  returned  to  his 
stable-yard,  unrelieved,  by  so 
little  as  a  horn  of  ale,  of  the 
dejection  which  had  come  with 
the  change  of  weather. 

For  thaw  was  on,  and  this, 
for  certain,  was  the  last  of  the 
winter's  curling.  A  bland 
moist  wind  came  blowing  from 
the  west ;  the  snow  was  slid- 
ing thunderously  from  the 
village  roofs;  the  gutters  ran 
like  burns,  all  snow  -  bree- 
flushed;  a  tinkler  clan,  with 
their  brown  rags  dank  as  if 
they  had  been  freed  that 
moment  from  the  burial  of  a 
wreath,  oozed  into  the  village, 
spreading  themselves  in  quest 
of  alms.  The  woods  gave  up 
a  ghost  of  frost — a  silvery  ex- 
halation; the  arches  dripped, 
the  roads  melted  into  yellow 
mire. 

In  a  warmly  sheltered  glade 
of  a  planting  on  the  braes 
above  the  unplayable  loch,  Sir 
Andrew,  with  his  coat  off, 
wielded  an  axe  on  fallen  timber 
with  his  wood  -  cutters.  The 
deep  -  gashed  trunks  and  the 
yellow  spales  smelled  acrid 
sweet  and  elemental,  drenched 
with  the  juice  of  years.  He 
watched  the  saw  slice  to  the 
heart  of  a  mighty  spruce,  the 
head  of  the  monarch  shake 


petulant  for  a  moment,  then 
the  fall.  Far  through  the 
wood  went  the  sound  of  the 
falling;  the  world  shook  at 
the  impact.  It  was,  to  Cap- 
tain Cutlass,  like  a  murder. 
No  more  the  sweetness  of  the 
rising  sap,  the  joy  of  weather, 
dark  night  and  dawn  on  the 
topmost  boughs,  the  brave  com- 
panionship of  a  hundred  years  ! 
The  heart  of  him  rose  in  his 
throat,  and  he  felt  in  his  eyes 
the  sting  of  tears. 

He  threw  down  his  axe  and 
on  with  his  coat  impatiently. 
"Three  hundred  cubic  feet  at 
the  mill,"  he  exclaimed,  "and 
there's  money  in  it,  but  it 
seems  a  shame !  I  would 
rather,  like  my  grandfather, 
be  at  the  plan  tin'." 

The  foresters  were  well 
enough  acquainted  with  that 
capricious  soul  to  comprehend 
its  sentiment.  "  I'm  never  much 
vexed  for  firs,"  said  one  of 
them.  "They're  no'  like  oaks 
or  beeches,  wi'  a  hearty  grip  o' 
the  grund,  Sir  Andrew — they're 
kind  o'  like  the  pauper  bairns 
in  the  town  doon-bye,  nae  richt 
roots  in  the  place  they  grow  in. 
A  flaff  o'  wind  and  they  may 
gang ;  but  grand  for  buildin' ! 
grand  for  buildin' ! " 

"  That  was  seemin'ly  Virgil's 
notion,  too,  but  someway  I  see 
in  them  other  qualities.  If 
they  hae  but  a  short  grip  o' 
the  ground,  as  ye  say,  they've 
had  it  longer  than  any  other 
tree  in  Scotland  or  in  the 
world.  I  never  see  yon  clump 
on  the  knowe  behind  the  house 
but  it  mak's  me  think  o'  the 
time  when  there  wasna  a  leaf 
in  Europe,  and  unco  beasts 
went  rootin'  among  the  fir-tree 
needles.  Cut  no  farther  than 
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the  fence  there ;  I'll  give  those 
fellows  on  the  other  side 
another  lease — for  they're  an 
ancient  people,"  and  off  he  set 
for  luncheon. 

Miss  Skene  had  not  arrived 
when  he  left  the  house;  she 
was,  it  seemed,  unused  to 
emerge  from  her  bedroom  till 
the  day  was  aired  :  this  know- 
ledge had  come  to  him,  not 
directly  from  Penelope,  whom 
as  yet  he  had  not  seen  since  he 
left  her  standing  among  her 
baggage,  but  had  filtered 
through  the  housekeeper  and 
hia  Aunt  Amelia.  To  think 
that  Captain  Cutlass  might 
blame  himself  less  for  his  de- 
ception of  a  woman  not  in 
Amelia's  category  of  "lady" 
than  if  his  victim  had  been 
Miss  Skene  herself,  would  be 
grievously  to  misapprehend  his 
character ;  what  amusement 
he  had  found  in  the  discovery 
of  her  identity  had  been  at  him- 
self and  his  dinner-jacket :  he 
ruefully  looked  on  his  escap- 
ade now  aa  less  defensible  than 
ever,  and  was  honestly  afraid 
to  meet  the  girl  to  whom, 
sooner  or  later,  he  was  due  an 
explanation. 

The  imminence  of  this  was 
in  his  mind  when  walking  along 
the  slushy  river-side  in  a  drizzle 
of  rain  he  heard  a  shriek  beyond 
a  distant  alder  thicket.  Im- 
mediately he  guessed  at  some 
disaster  at  the  pool  between 
the  weirs,  where,  in  spite  of  his 
warnings,  Norah  sometimes 
skated.  At  least  a  thousand 
yards  were  between  him  and 
the  pool;  it  flashed  upon  him 
as  he  ran  how  death  strides 
into  the  house  of  life  in  a  single 
breath,  and  he  realised  the 
horror  of  her  drowning.  It 


was  as  his  fears  had  told  him, 
— she  struggled  feebly  on  the 
edge  of  the  broken  ice,  but  her 
cries  had  brought  assistance ; 
she  was  rescued  before  he 
reached  her  side,  and  stood 
a  drooping,  pathetic  figure, 
whimpering. 

"  I  have  told  you  often " 

he  began  impetuously,  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  where  she 
clung  to  him  speechless  for  a 
moment,  while  Penelope,  her 
rescuer,  no  less  drenched  than 
herself,  sat  wincing  at  her 
feet, 

"  It  was  to  be  the  last  time, 
and  only  for  a  little,"  said  his 
cousin  penitently,  "  and  it — and 
it  nearly  was  the  last  time.  If 
Miss  Colquhoun  had  not  ran 
down  from  the  garden  when 

she  heard  me "  she  glanced 

with  fervent  gratitude  at 
Penelope,  who,  as  pale  as  her- 
self but  without  her  tears,  now 
stared  with  surprise  at  Captain 
Cutlass. 

He  took  off  his  cap  to  her, 
wondering  why  she  should  sit 
on  the  sodden  bank.  "Thank 
God,  you're  a  good  runner, 
Miss  Colquhoun ! "  he  remarked, 
bending  to  loosen  his  cousin's 
skates. 

"  Why  !  it  was — it  was  you 
who  drove  me  here  last  night !  " 
Penelope  exclaimed,  with  the 
colour  flying  for  a  moment  to 
her  face. 

In  spite  of  his  anxieties  he 
smiled  —  a  little  foolishly. 
"  The  very  person  !  "  he  con- 
fessed. "I  thought  you  should 
have  discovered  sooner.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  to  explain 
and  offer  my  apologies.  Last 
night's  exploit  was  the  outcome 
of  a  wager,  and  I  had  no  idea 
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at  the  time  you  were  to  be  our 
guest." 

"  It  was — it  was  very  silly  !  " 
oried  Penelope,  biting  her  under 
lip  with  the  spitfire  in  her 
pallid  aspect. 

"Quite ! "  he  agreed.  " There 
was  really  no  excuse  for  it,  but 
I  warned  you  of  my  reputation." 

"It  was  cruel,"  she  insisted, 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  dis- 
pleasure. 

"As  it  happened,  yes,"  he 
admitted.  "  I  hope  you'll  tell 
me  yet  that  you  forgive  me," 
and  he  made  to  help  her  to 
her  feet. 

She  tried  to  rise,  rejecting 
his  assistance,  and  sat  down 
suddenly  again  with  a  baffled 
exclamation. 

"It's — it's  nothing  serious," 
she  remarked,  with  a  grimace 
of  pain  that  belied  the  state- 
ment. "I  think  I  have  hurt 
my  foot." 

They  helped  her  home  be- 
tween them,  her  plight  dimin- 
ishing the  emotion  which  the 
more  alarming  accident  to 
Norah  had  aroused.  The 
Doctor,  summoned  from  the 
village,  reported  a  broken 
ankle. 

In  the  midst  of  the  com- 
motion caused  by  these  alarms 
in  the  ordinarily  uneventful 
life  of  Fancy  Farm,  Grace 
Skene's*  appearance  on  the 
scene  was  less  dramatic  than 
Amelia  had  expected,  or  her- 
self perhaps  had  planned.  She 
drove  up,  at  noon,  to  a  house 
where  Penelope  was  a  heroine, 
and  Norah  Grant  and  her 
cousin  were  preposterously  pre- 
occupied with  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude. Warmth  was  not  want- 
ing in  her  welcome,  it  was  true, 
but  she  had,  too  obviously,  no 


monopoly  of  the  household  in- 
terest, and  her  beauty  and  her 
frocks,  that  seldom  failed  her 
elsewhere,  seemed  painfully  less 
important  than  a  common  frac- 
tured ankle.  It  was  the  hour 
(had  she  been  of  a  happier 
disposition)  for  displaying  a 
philosophic  patience  and  a 
sympathetic  willingness  to  sur- 
render her  magnificent  import- 
ance to  the  claims  of  plain 
humanity ;  but  Grace  was 
created  otherwise,  and  she 
fumed.  Penelope  was  her 
brains,  and  as  needful  to  her 
(as  it  seemed)  as  her  very 
hands ;  Penelope  was  incon- 
siderate to  have  met  with  such 
an  accident,  and  the  prospect 
of  weeks  without  her  services 
seemed  an  outrage.  The 
chirruping  sympathy  of  Miss 
Amelia  failed  to  comfort  the 
lady,  and  the  audacious  im- 
penitence of  the  patient,  snugly 
ensconced  in  the  care  of  Mrs 
Powrie,  was  exasperating. 

Worst  of  all  was  the  attitude 
of  Sir  Andrew  Sohaw.  Ob- 
livious of  her  physical  perfec- 
tions, he  was  looking  for  vulgar 
sentiment,  and  when  he  did 
not  find  it,  plainly  showed  his 
disappointment.  For  all  his 
tolerance  of  the  weaklings  of 
the  world,  who  were  so  from 
a  helpless  ignorance,  heredity, 
or  the  circumstances  of  their 
daily  lives,  and  despite  his  own 
philosophy  that  denied  him  the 
right  to  blame,  he  would  some- 
times go  to  the  heart  of  things 
with  a  word  of  bitter  condem- 
nation for  that  sin  he  esteemed 
the  worst  of  all — the  lack  of 
human  kindliness  in  those  to 
whom  the  world  was  more 
than  kind. 

Two  or  three  days  of  brush- 
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ing  her  own  hair  in  this  week  in  a  temper,  abandoning 
distracting  atmosphere  was  Penelope  to  the  care  of  a  house- 
enough  for  Grace ;  she  took  hold  which  appeared  to  think 
her  leave  at  the  end  of  the  that  care  a  privilege. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Norah  lost  no  time  in  lamen- 
tations for  her  old  companion's 
going ;  she  had  found  a  new 
delight  in  life.  She  packed 
the  unwilling  Mrs  Powrie  off 
about  her  proper  business,  and 
herself  assumed  the  rdle  of 
nurse  to  a  patient  singularly 
docile,  nonchalant  to  the  last 
degree,  void  of  sophistication, 
merry  as  a  cricket,  proud  at 
times  as  Lucifer,  shrewd  and 
sensible  in  many  ways,  in 
others  simple  almost  to  ab- 
surdity. Penelope  appeared  to 
have  read  no  more  than  a 
score  or  so  of  books  —  real 
books;  she  knew  herself  the 
others  were  of  no  account  but 
only  for  amusement.  But  she 
had  read  those  twenty  thor- 
oughly; and  her  knowledge  of 
their  spirit,  with  her  native 
wit,  her  nonconformity,  her 
fearlessness  and  confidence, 
gave  to  her  conversation  a 
curious  piquant  quality,  au- 
dacious and  original.  To  come 
from  a  manse,  it  was  odd  to 
find  her  lacking  reverence  — 
not  for  the  fundamental  things, 
the  ancient  altars  and  the 
sacrifices,  but  for  the  very 
shibboleths  and  usages  that 
always  meant  so  little  to  Sir 
Andrew  Schaw.  In  her,  as 
in  him,  was  the  sense  of  caste 
awanting :  she  would  not  have 
a  different  tone  or  manner  for 
Tarn  Dunn  and  for  the  bar- 
onet ;  to  either  she  would  blurt 
what  came  to  her  head,  spon- 


taneously, without  conformity 
or  conciliation.  It  might  have 
been  intolerable  to  Miss 
Amelia,  but  to  Norah  it  was 
charming !  Even  to  Norah, 
who  had  learned  to  like  the 
voice  of  unreserved  simplicity 
from  the  practice  of  her  cousin, 
Penelope's  rash  deliverances  on 
any  subject  that  came  up  for 
conversation  might  have  been 
ridiculous  had  they  not  so 
often  evidence  of  thoughts 
peculiar,  individual,  creditable ; 
guesses  at  truth  that  never 
wanted  a  kind  of  dignity 
since  they  were  inspired  by 
the  delicious  naivete  of  a 
clever  child  and  lit  by  un- 
usual insight.  Penelope,  in- 
deed, at  times  confounded  her, 
exposing  the  fallacy  of  an 
attitude  in  a  simple  question, 
stripping  a  cherished  theory 
to  the  buff  and  showing  it 
had  knock  -  knees.  That  a 
certain  principle  should  be 
generally  accepted  in  the 
realms  of  art  or  social  con- 
duct was  enough  to  make 
it  questionable  to  Penelope 
Colquhoun ;  she  did  not  dog- 
matise, but  she  always  kept 
the  right  to  doubt. 

The  girl  was  beautiful. 
Norah,  looking  at  the  liquid 
flashing  eyes  that  seemed 
never  surfeited  nor  weary, 
rarely  dulled  by  inward  spec- 
ulation, quick,  searching,  and 
responsive  ;  at  the  sensitive 
sweet  mouth  that  never  gave 
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idle  compliments  nor  tempor- 
ised; at  the  tiny  ears  detect- 
ing every  artificial  note ;  at 
the  faint  pink  shoulders  shrug- 
ging themselves  from  the 
edgings  of  her  bed  -  gown  in 
an  argument, — found  the  cul- 
tivated loveliness  of  Grace 
Skene  incredibly  diminished  by 
comparison.  Her  old  beliefs  in 
race  and  breeding  were  most 
awkwardly  upset ;  she  failed  to 
see  in  what  respect  a  mansion- 
house  could  have  produced  a 
finer  body;  half  the  mansions 
in  the  neighbourhood  would 
benefit  by  such  common- 
sense. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  home  ?  " 
she  asked  her  one  day,  sitting 
on  her  bed. 

"I'm  the  youngest  of  six 
daughters,  all  unmarried,"  re- 
plied Penelope.  "Six  unmar- 
ried daughters  in  a  small 
manse  with  a  kind  of  dear 
old  Christian  Socialist  for  a 
father,  a  love  for  pretty 
things,  and  a  decent  element- 
ary education,  make  a  very  ex- 
plosive mixture.  It  exploded, 
and  I  found  a  situation." 

"I  wish,"  said  Norah,  "the 
explosion  had  carried  you  a 
little  farther,  and  landed  you 
somewhere  else  than  with  my 
friend  Grace  Skene.  Why  !  you 
must  have  been  continually 
quarrelling.  I  know  her !  " 

"  We  were,"  confessed  Pene- 
lope. "  It  was  that  which 
made  me  stay  for  the  last  two 
years  with  her.  You  see,  when 
she  was  in  her  tantrums,  she 
was  nearly  always  in  the 
wrong ;  a  woman  spoiled  as 
she  has  been  could  hardly  help 
it.  When  we  quarrelled  it  was 
like  a  tonic  to  my  self-respect ; 
I  felt  superior,  and  forgot  all 


about  her  wages.  It  was  like 
being  back  in  the  manse  again 
with  my  sister  Peggy.  The 
more  she  stormed  the  more 
composed  was  I,  and  it  made 
her  mad." 

"  You  must  have  an  enviable 
temper ! "  said  Nora  admiringly. 

"I  haven't.  It's  a  beast! 
But  it's  just  the  ordinary 
average  temper  for  a  woman. 
Her  furies  are  all  fire;  mine 
are — are  splintered  ice ;  that's 
the  only  difference,"  and  she 
laughed  with  all  her  heart.  "  I 
know  I  should  be  sorry ;  it's  a 
sin,"  she  proceeded,  "but  I'm 
not,  and  I  can't  pretend  to  be. 
I  feel  it's  good  for  me  to  quarrel 
with  ill-temper  and  selfishness. 
Father  used  to  say  that  anger 
acts  like  poison  in  the  blood  ;  I 
don't  believe  one  word  of  it !  a 
good  rage  makes  me  feel  grand 
when  it's  over.  If  Miss  Skene 
was  always  dignified,  and  cool, 
and  what  she  ought  to  be,  I 
would  have  left  her  long  ago. 
Lord  !  I  couldn't  stand  that !  It 
would  make  me  feel  so  small 
and  servile.  Wouldn't  you  feel 
like  that?"  —  and  she  leaned 
across  to  her  nurse  with  the 
engaging  frankness  of  a  child. 

"I  daresay  I  would,"  said 
Norah,  kissing  her,  for  already 
they  were  friends.  "  But  I'm 
sure  I  shouldn't  put  up  with 
more  than  a  week  of  Grace. 
I'm  afraid  she  hasn't  much  of 
a  heart." 

"  Oh,  there's  worse  !  there's 
worse  ! "  pleaded  Penelope,  with 
a  tone  that  brought  out  another 
of  her  qualities  —  forgiveness. 
"  She  has  as  good  a  heart  as 
can  be  made  out  of  brains. 
And  when  she's  nice  she's 
almost  jolly.  I'm  certain  she's 
annoyed  with  herself  already." 
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She  could  forgive  Miss  Skene 
her  tantrums,  and  even,  appar- 
ently, her  desertion,  but  not  so 
readily  could  she  forgive  the 
imposition  of  Sir  Andrew,  who 
had  made  her  look  ridiculous 
to  herself.  Even  yet  her  face 
would  burn  when  she  thought 
of  her  indiscretion.  It  was  no 
excuse  for  her,  she  knew,  that 
she  should  have  chattered  to 
him  only  in  her  ignorance  of 
his  identity,  but  the  offence 
began  with  him.  "  It  was  too 
bad  !  "  she  declared,  "  and  you 
can  tell  him  so  from  me.  I 
abominate  the  kind  of  joke 
that  starts  with  falsehood." 

"  But  it  wasn't  exactly  false- 
hood with  my  cousin,"  protested 
Norah.  "He  was  Tom  Dunn 
for  the  occasion,  and  if  you 
knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  you 
would  understand  that  he  kept 
up  the  character  for  the  sake 
of  Mrs  Nish,  whose  post-hiring 
business  would  suffer  badly  if 
it  were  generally  known  that 
she  let  jocular  amateurs  drive 
her  landau.  Why  are  you  so 
unforgiving?" 

"  I  suppose  it's  just  my 
vanity,"  confessed  Penelope. 
"When  I  think  of  it  I  feel 
so — so  small.  I  was  taken  at  a 
disadvantage ;  it  was  cowardly. 
And  I  hope  I'll  never  meet 
him,  for  I'll  tell  him  so." 

For  three  or  four  weeks  she 
was  certainly  not  to  meet  him, 
but  still  he  got  to  know  her 
day  by  day  more  intimately ; 
day  by  day  with  more  surprise 
and  curiosity.  Norah  would 
come  from  the  patient's  bed- 
room betraying  her  amusement 
at  some  new  phase  of  that 
rebel  nature;  Captain  Cutlass 
had  a  full  report  of  everything. 

"Why!"     he     would     cry, 


"  she's  splendid !  I'm  sorry 
she  won't  forgive  me,  but  she's 
right.  When  will  she  be  able 
to  be  out  ?  I'm  all  impatience." 

"  Tchk  !  tchk  !  Andrew," 
said  Amelia  in  despair.  "A 

saucy "  but  she  suddenly 

checked  herself,  at  the  dis- 
approval of  his  countenance. 

"What  are  her  imperfec- 
tions ?  "  he  demanded  from  his 
cousin.  "  You've  been  telling 
me  of  nothing  but  her  merits." 

"I  didn't  say  she  had  any 
imperfections,"  answered  Norah, 
smiling. 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  said  Captain 
Cutlass  hurriedly,  "I  hope  she's 
not  inhuman.  But  no  :  I  re- 
member! At  least  she  has  a 
fiery  temper ;  I  heard  it  in  her 
very  first  words  to  me  on  Dun- 
tryne  quay,  and  I  saw  it  in  her 
eyes  when  I  made  to  help  her 
to  her  feet  on  the  riverside. 
But  after  all,  temper's  hardly 
an  imperfection.  There's  a 
frightful  kind  of  tame  submis- 
sion in  some  of  your  sex  com- 
pared with  which  the  violence 
of  a  virago  is  a  virtue.  There 
must  be  something  else — ah ! 
I  remember :  a  strained,  high, 
unrefined  inflection  in  her  voice, 
not  quite  pleasant,  when  she 
was  contradictory.  Women 
should  have  quiet,  sweet,  level 
voices,  even  when  they're 
furious." 

"I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
her  voice,"  protested  Norah. 
"  It  seems  to  me  rather  pretty 
and  musical." 

"  Probably ;  but  you  never 
had  the  chance,  perhaps,  to 
hear  it  with  the  piccolo -stop 
out.  I  thought  it  pretty  most 
of  the  time  too, — at  least  it  had 
possibilities  in  it,  with  a  little 
training.  Why  women  should 
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learn  to  sing  before  they  have 
learned  to  speak  is  a  thing 
I  could  never  understand. 
They're  speaking  all  the  time, 
and  they're  only  sometimes 
singing.  They  might  as  well 
learn  to  dance  before  they  have 
learned  to  walk." 

"  Oh  !  if  it's  a  highly  culti- 
vated young  person  you  expect 
to  find  in  Pen,"  said  ISTorah, 
"  you'll  be  disappointed.  She's 
quite  untutored  and  undisci- 
plined, as  naive  as  a  child." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Sir  And- 
rew on  a  high  note,  hopefully, 
"that's  good!  That's  promis- 
ing !  I  like  that !  Your  ami- 
able friend  Miss  Skene  has 
made  me  more  dubious  than 
ever  of  what  passes  for  culti- 
vation and  the  discipline  of 
conventional  good  breeding." 

"Nonsense!"  answered  Xorah 
bluntly.  "You  cry  for  a  dis- 
ciplined speaking  voice  in  one 
breath,  and  condemn  discipline 
and  good  breeding  in  the  next. 
You  might  at  least  be  con- 
sistent." 

"Please  God,  not!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I'd  sooner  be 
impulsive.  'A  foolish  consist- 
ency is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds.' " 

"She's  impulsive  enough,  if 
that  should  please  you.  She 
says  what  comes  into  her  head 
first" 

"Better  and  better!"  ex- 
claimed Captain  Cutlass,  rub- 
bing his  hands  together  between 
his  knees.  "I  never  know 
myself  what  I'm  going  to  say 
till  I  have  said  it ; "  and  Miss 
Amelia  turned  up  her  eyes  in 
despair  at  such  a  scatter- 
brained confession. 

"  But  Penelope's  impulsive- 
ness," said  Xorah  quietly,  "is 


apt  to  be  followed  by  the  same 
regrets  that  it  brings  to  com- 
mon mortals.  Her  annoyance 
with  you  is  wounded  pride ; 
she  feels  that  you  had  her  at 
a  disadvantage  when  she  was 
indiscreet." 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Andrew, 
"that  was  another  thing. 
Even  if  I  had  been  Dunn,  she 
was  indiscreet.  She  hurt  me 
a  little  twice — by  a  reference 
to  my  marriage,  and  —  an- 
other matter.  Never  mind ! 
I  could  never  have  been  so 
indiscreet  as  that  myself,  nor 
you.  But  of  course  we've  had 
advantages." 

"  Oh,  she's  imprudent " 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said 
Sir  Andrew,  laughing.  "  Prud- 
ence is  nearly  always  fear.  *  I 
was  never  afraid  of  anything 
— except  myself,'  she  said  when 
my  horses  jibbed,  and  I  could 
believe  her.  She's  a  perfect 
Stoic.  You've  been  trying  to 
show  me  her  imperfections, 
and " 

"  I  haven't,"  protested  Norah. 

" 1  find  they're  all  vir- 
tues. She's  independent,  con- 
tradictory, self-willed,  confident 
in  her  own  convictions,  spontan- 
eous, with  no  duplicity,  clever. 
I  believe  a  year  of  your  society 
and  the  run  of  your  book-shelves 
would  make  her  perfect." 

"But  that  would  be  to 
spoil  her,  wouldn't  it,  Andy?" 
said  Norah  mockingly.  "You 
wouldn't  have  Penelope  in- 
human ?  " 

"You  don't  exactly  catch 
what  I  mean,"  said  Captain 
Cutlass,  looking  with  abstrac- 
tion at  his  cousin's  profile  and 
a  little  curl  of  hair  upon  her 
temple. 

For  a  month  the  room  where 
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Penelope  lay  was  the  heart  of 
the  house ;  for  every  house  has 
a  special  chamber  whence  the 
pulse  of  it  is  derived,  even  if  it 
only  be  the  kitchen.  She  had 
kicked  Mrs  Powrie's  pillows  to 
the  foot  of  her  bed,  impatient 
at  the  very  sight  of  embroid- 
ered monograms  representing 
weary  hours  of  foolish  fancy- 
work  that  spoiled  the  pillow 
for  its  proper  purpose,  and  sat 
for  hours  reading  Miss  Amelia's 
novels.  Mrs  Powrie  would  go 
in  to  her,  and  be,  for  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time,  a  kind  of 
mother ;  Norah's  frequent, 
longer  visits,  were  the  visits 
of  a  sister,  and  made  the  days 
too  short :  a  broken  limb 
seemed  to  be  the  best  of 
fortune. 

By -and -by  she  could  rise; 
a  little  later,  venture  out  of 
doors  to  see  the  gold  of  the 
lilies  and  hear  the  lark  and 
the  mavis  singing,  and  no 
longer  could  her  meeting  with 
her  enemy  be  averted.  He 
came  upon  her  one  day  sitting 
under  the  verandah.  There  is 
a  happy  eye  continually  mak- 
ing pictures  out  of  things 
familiar,  even  commonplace, 
and  Captain  Cutlass,  coming 
on  her  suddenly,  thought  the 
unpretentious  front  of  his 
house  enlivened  by  her  pres- 
ence. It  seemed  as  if  she  had 
been  there  for  years — since  the 
old  unrepenetrable  times  when 
he  was  a  sailor  coming  home 
with  eyes  sea-wearied,  to  look 
again  with  delight  on  the 
green  of  the  rhododendrons. 
Jean  had  sat  there  sometimes ; 
Norah  often — how  like,  in  some 
respects,  the  stranger  was  to 
his  cousin ! 

"I'm   delighted   to   see   you 


out,"  he  told  her,  taking  her 
hand  and  sitting  down  beside 
her. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Penelope, 
and  then,  more  warmly,  "  every- 
body has  been  so  good  ! " 

"Though  we  began  badly," 
he  suggested,  and  saw  at  once 
he  had  blundered,  for  she  red- 
dened. 

"  It's  not  improving  the  situ- 
ation to  bring  that  up  again," 
she  said  coldly.  "  I  have  been 
trying  to  forget  it." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Sir 
Andrew  softly ;  "  that  was  not 
what  I  was  thinking  of;  I 
was  alluding  to  your  accident. 
I've  said  all  I  mean  to  say 
about — about  the  other  thing. 
That's  past;  that's  finished. 
Fugit !  I've  forgotten  all  about 
it.  And  now  I  hope  we're 
going  to  be  friends.  Why 
not?"  He  beamed  on  her  so 
jovially,  so  far  from  any  spirit 
of  contrition,  that  she  had  to 
smile. 

"Why  not?"  she  replied. 
"Except  that  you — you  told 
me  a  lie  to  begin  with.  I 
didn't  like  it.  I  don't  like  it. 
I  suppose  it's  because  I  never 
could  lie  myself.  I've  tried 
it ;  sometimes  it  would  be  use- 
ful, but  somehow  it  makes 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  dirty. 
I'm  always  for  the  downright 
truth ! " 

She  spoke  with  a  flurried 
ardency,  breathing  short  be- 
tween her  sentences,  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eyes  with- 
out a  quiver  of  her  lashes,  and 
he  was  seized  with  a  tremend- 
ous admiration. 

"That  is  right!"  he  said, 
"  absolutely  right !  And  I  hope 
that  you  will  learn  by-and-by 
that  dissimulation  is  as  wdis- 
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tasteful  to  myself  as  it  is  to 
you.  Why!  Fancy  Farm  is 
quite  an  inappropriate  name 
for  this  place;  it  is  the  palace 
of  truth.  Norah's  exactly  like 
you  in  that  particular;  she 
hates  any  form  of  falsehood, 
either  sentimentalism  or  affec- 
tation, and  I'm "  He 

stopped,  reflected  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  chuckled.  "I  re- 
serve the  right  to  be  harmlessly 
mendacious  when  the  wind's 
north-west.  I  like  you  ! " 

He  delivered  this  finding 
with  a  hot  impetuosity,  and 
she  could  not  doubt  the  can- 
dour of  his  eyes;  but  neither 
could  she  forego  the  obvious 
retort. 

"That's  nice!"  she  said. 
"But  I  suppose  the  wind's 
north-west  at  present." 

He  was  charmed;  he  had 
never  before  met  any  one  quite 
like  her,  except  in  some  re- 
spects his  cousin.  She  made 
him  think  of  the  free  wild 
moor  and  morning  walks  there, 
for  folk  to  Captain  Cutlass 
often  had  some  spirit  of  a  cer- 
tain place  and  weather.  For 
half-an-hour  they  sat  together 
in  the  forenoon  sun ;  Miss 
Amelia,  disapproving  at  a 
window,  wondered  at  what  they 
laughed  so  much.  Penelope 
put  all  his  whimsical  ideas  to 
the  test  of  prose,  like  another 
Jamie  Birrell;  he  delighted  in 
her  spirit  of  dissent,  in  one  who 
spoke  without  reserve,  with 
the  bold  unconsciousness  of 
childhood. 

"I  envy  Miss  Skene  the 
stimulation  of  your  contradic- 


tion," he  declared,  and  a  shadow 
came  to  her  face. 

"  Miss  Skene,"  she  replied, 
"  will  have  to  dispense  with 
that  sort  of  stimulus  in  future ; 
I'm  not  going  back  to  her.  I 
told  her  so  before  she  left,  and 
she  probably  doesn't  believe  it, 
but  I  always  ride  when  I  saddle, 
as  my  father  says." 

"  Norah  ! "  he  cried,  running 
into  the  house,  and  his  cousin 
came  hurriedly  to  see  what 
caused  this  peremptory  man- 
ner. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  asked 
eagerly,  "  that  Penelope  is  not 
going  back  to  your  friend  Miss 
Skene?" 

"Idon't,"  said  Norah,  smiling. 
"  She  seems  to  have  taken  you 
into  her  confidence  again  pretty 
readily,  considering  the  way 
you  have  already  abused  it." 

"  You  must  keep  her  here  ! " 
he  went  on  impetuously. 

"  In  what  capacity  ?  "  asked 
his  cousin  quietly. 

"  You  are  as  much  in  need  of 
a  companion  as  Miss  Skene." 

"Not  quite,"  she  replied. 
"I've  always  you  and  Aunt 
Amelia,  and  —  there's  often 
Reginald.  I  like  Penelope  im- 
mensely, she's  so  like  myself  in 
some  respects,  and  seems  some- 
times to  remind  me  of  a  sister 
I  never  had.  But  I  couldn't 
engage  the  girl  who  saved  my 
life  to  put  up  my  hair,  even  if 
I  didn't  find  it  better  for  my 
health  to  do  so  for  myself." 

"If  you  don't  make  some 
arrangement  whereby  she'll 
stay,  I'll  marry  her,  offhand, 
myself ! "  said  Captain  Cutlass, 


(To  be  continued.} 
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THE   MIGHTY   BOAR. 

"  The  Boar,  the  Mighty  Boar's  my  theme, 

Whate'er  the  wise  may  say  ; 
My  waking  thought,  my  midnight  dream, 
My  hope  throughout  the  day." 


So  sings  the  enthusiastic 
Hog  Hunter,  and  I  think  it 
must  be  granted  that  he  has 
more  warrant  for  allowing  the 
craze  to  obsess  his  mind,  and 
absorb  his  being  for  the  time, 
than  many  others  who  take  up 
a  craze.  For  the  Mighty  Boar 
is  a  foeman  worthy  of  any 
man's  steel,  and  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  recognised  as 
one  of  the  'cutest  and  most 
savage  of  all  the  animals  that 
man  pursues.  The  wild  boar 
fears  neither  man  nor  beast, 
and  when  really  tackled  on 
anything  like  fair  terms,  and 
brought  to  bay,  you  will  find 
— possibly  to  your  cost — how 
true  the  verse  of  the  old 
song  is — 

"  See  how  he  flashes  his  fiery  eye, 

Ready  to  cut,  to  thrust,  to  die. 

A  boar  who  will  charge  like  the  Light 

Brigade 
Is  the  bravest  brute  God  ever  made  ; " 

also,  that  you  have  got  to  look 
out  to  hold  your  own  with  him. 
The  two  terms  applied  to  the 
chase  of  the  Wild  Boar — Hog- 
hunting  and  Pi^  -  sticking — 
are  both  singularly  unhappy. 
Neither  in  any  way  gives  you 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  the 
gallop  after,  fight,  and  death  of 
the  old  grey  boar  really  mean. 
It  is  no  child's-play,  and  though, 
when  age  and  weight  begin  to 
tell,  and  you  get  a  bit  slow  in 
the  first  burst  after  him,  you 
can  have  lots  of  fun  riding 
cunning  and  getting  up  for  the 


fight  at  the  end,  still  you  find 
that— 

"  Youth's  daring  spirit,  manhood's  fire, 

Firm  hand  and  eagle  eye, 
Do  they  require  who  dare  aspire 
To  see  the  wild  boar  die." 

In  all  true  sport  there  must 
be  an  element  of  danger  to 
give  it  real  zest,  though  there 
is  also  enormous  fascination  in 
pitting  your  wits  and  wood- 
craft against  the  instinctive 
knowledge  of  self-preservation 
that  all  wild  animals  possess, 
and  by  your  own  exertions 
out  -  manoeuvring  them  ;  but 
where  there  is  conflict  there 
must  necessarily  be  many  de- 
tails which  may  appear  cruel 
but  are  born  of  the  necessity  of 
the  moment,  and  unavoidable. 
No  real  sportsman  is  cruel,  and 
he  will  always  eliminate  all  the 
cruelty  he  can  from  the  sport 
he  pursues.  He  does  not  kill 
for  the  pleasure  of  killing, 
and,  when  he  kills,  he  kills  as 
cleanly  and  as  quickly  as  he 
can,  and  will  never  leave  an 
animal  wounded  if  he  can  help 
it.  Should  it  be  his  fate,  he 
is  ready  to  accept  his  share  of 
any  risk  or  pain  that  may  come 
his  way  or  be  inflicted  on  him 
in  his  pursuit  of  it. 

If  a  wild  boar  makes  up  his 
mind  that  he  intends  to  go  one 
way,  he'll  go,  whoever  or  what- 
ever obstacle  may  be  in  his 
front.  It  seems  hardly  credible 
to  a  man  who  has  not  actual- 
ly ridden  pig,  that,  given  100 
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yards  start,  it  takes  a  race- 
horse to  overtake  and  turn  a 
full-grown  lean  pig  in  half  a 
mile  on  good  ground  on  the 
flat;  and  as  you  seldom  get 
good  ground,  or  on  the  flat,  it 
is  all  in  piggy's  favour.  But 
it  is  so,  and  you  must,  at 
starting,  keep  the  pig  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  which  really 
means  racing,  as  if  you  once 
let  him  get  his  second  wind 
it  will  take  you  a  long  time 
to  get  him  beat.  And  when 
you  do  get  up  to  him,  not  only 
can  he  always  spurt  a  bit  more, 
but  he  has  always  got  one  of 
those  cunning  little  eyes  of  his 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder, 
and  just  as  you  think  you  can 
reach  him,  he  jinks  to  one 
side,  quicker  than  a  hare  can, 
or  stops  dead  short,  and  is  back 
on  his  tracks  or  into  you  like 
lightning.  There  is  no  animal 
in  his  own  way  so  active  and 
quick  as  a  pig. 

A  big  heavy  old  boar  will 
not  run  very  far  if  he  thinks 
you  have  got  the  legs  of  him, 
and  there  is  no  cover  near  for 
him,  but  will  stop  and  charge, 
and  always  gives  you  a  grand 
fight,  as  his  vitality  is  great 
and  his  courage  beyond  ques- 
tion ;  and  if  you  are  not  pretty 
handy  with  your  spear,  or  your 
horse  is  not  staunch,  and  you 
happen  to  be  by  yourself,  why, 
look  out  for  squalls !  Some 
men  are  very  clumsy  with  their 
spears,  and  I  have  known  sev- 
eral who  could  ride  a  pig  as 
well  as  any,  but  when  they  got 
up  to  him  could  not  kill  him. 
Generally  it  was  from  trying 
to  spear  the  pig  themselves, 
that  is,  thrusting  at  him  with 
the  spear — a  fatal  fault.  You 
generally  miss  him,  and  have 


no  power  in  your  spear.  You 
must  hold  your  spear  firm  and 
steady,  and  not  move  it,  and 
let  him  come  on  to  it  in  his 
charge ;  or  if  you  go  in  at  him 
you  must  ride  your  horse  on 
to  him,  and  let  the  pace  and 
weight  of  your  horse  drive  the 
spear  home ;  then  either  way 
the  spear  will  go  through  him 
like  a  hot  knife  through  a  pat 
of  butter,  without  your  doing 
anything  or  even  feeling  it.  If 
you  move  your  hand  and  miss 
him,  he  is  into  you  like  a 
flash, — with  the  short,  vicious 
grunt  which  is  the  only  sound 
he  ever  deigns  to  utter, — and 
rips  your  horse  or  your  own 
leg.  A  good  boar  stands  30  to 
36  inches  (9  hands)  in  height, 
and  you  usually  ride  horses 
between  14  and  15  hands,  so 
piggy  can  get  well  up  at  your 
horse  or  you,  if  you  give  him 
his  chance,  for  he  always  rises 
up  on  his  hind  legs  at  the  mo- 
ment he  makes  his  thrust. 

With  pig,  as  with  all  other 
sport  where  the  combination 
of  man  and  horse  is  required, 
everything  depends  on  that  per- 
fect accord  which  must  exist 
between  the  horse  and  his  rider 
if  the  best  is  to  be  got  out  of 
both.  You  will  hear  it  said  of 
a  man,  "Oh,  he  can  ride  any 
brute;  it  doesn't  matter  what 
you  put  him  on,  he'll  be  there." 
Granted  it  may  be  so  in  a 
sense,  but  the  brute  must  be  a 
capable  one,  with  certain  good 
qualities ;  and  the  man  must 
be  both  determined  and  sym- 
pathetic to  overcome  the  bad, 
and  bring  out  the  good,  qual- 
ities of  the  brute.  It's  a  case 
of  give  and  take  with  both,  and 
then  they'll  get  along  together 
all  right. 
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In  the  North- West  the  long 
spear  is  used,  and  is  8  feet 
in  length,  and  held  under 
hand,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  get  it  under  your 
arm,  or  it  will  chuck  you  out 
of  your  saddle,  or  be  carried 
away  in  the  pig.  Lower  down 
country  the  short  spear  is  6 
feet  6  inches  long,  with  very 
heavy  lead  at  the  butt,  and  is 
used  over -hand.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  use,  as  you  must 
let  the  pig  in  closer,  and  can- 
not keep  him  off  your  horse  so 
well,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
man  it  is  very  deadly,  as  you  can 
spear  your  pig  down  between 
the  shoulders — a  fatal  stroke. 
On  the  other  hand,  though 
possibly  not  so  powerful  and 
fatal  as  the  short  one  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  with  a  long 
reach  and  strong  wrist  who 
can  use  it,  the  long  spear  is,  I 
think,  safer  for  the  weaker  or 
less  expert  sportsman,  as  he 
takes  his  pig  farther  from  his 
horse,  and  does  not  run  so 
much  risk  of  letting  him  get 
home  and  cutting  his  horse. 

There  is  always  a  discussion 
as  to  which  is  the  better.  Either 
is  good  enough  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
it.  One  reason,  to  my  mind, 
in  favour  of  the  short  over- 
hand spear,  independent  of  any- 
thing else,  is,  that  it  is  not  so 
dangerous  to  the  other  riders 
in  the  hands  of  an  inexpert 
horseman  as  the  long  spear,  as 
it  is  carried  point  downwards 
instead  of  upwards,  though  it 
may  possibly  be  more  danger- 
ous to  a  horse  coming  up  be- 
hind. I  always  used  to  say  I 
did  not  mind  chancing  a  fall, 
or  a  pig,  but  I  hated  chancing 
the  point  of  a  spear  in  the 


hands  of  an  excited  man  (and 
some  men  get  very  excited) 
who  did  not  know  how  to  use 
or  even  carry  it. 

You  must  press  your  pig 
properly  at  starting — that  is, 
race  him,  and  prevent  his  re- 
covering his  second  wind  before 
he  can  reach  covert ;  but  you 
always  have  rough  ground,  as 
hard  as  iron  and  broken  with 
small  banks  and  irrigation 
streams,  and  traps  of  all  sorts, 
to  gallop  over.  Down  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  we 
come  across  small  ravines  or 
nullahs,  where  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  ride  pig.  Pig  can 
get  through  and  amongst  the 
nullahs  far  quicker  than  we 
can,  and  dodging  about  at  the 
bottom  are  easily  lost  to  sight ; 
and  unless  they  happen  to  make 
for  the  open  country,  and  the 
horsemen  are  close  to  them,  are 
gone  without  giving  a  chance. 

I  found  that  the  best  plan 
to  ride  pig  was  in  a  direct  line 
behind  them,  if  possible,  until 
I  got  up  to  them,  for  they 
always  seem  to  know  where 
all  the  really  bad  bits  are,  and 
try  to  avoid  them.  But  a  pig 
will  often  let  you  into  a  nasty 
trap.  He  is  the  quickest  brute 
I  know  to  go  in  and  out  of  a 
nullah  or  a  deep  crack  in  the 
ground ;  he  can  take  five  or  six 
feet  in  height  in  his  stride,  and 
thinks  nothing  of  swimming 
across  a  bit  of  deep  water.  I 
have  often  seen  sounders  of 
pig  swimming  the  Jumna  at 
the  bend  of  the  river  from  the 
jungle  at  Garaya,  and  an  old 
lady  with  nine  or  ten  young 
striped  jackets  behind  her. 
(Wild  pig  are  born  with  white 
horizontal  stripes  on  their  sides.) 
A  pig  will  stop  short  suddenly, 
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too,  and  try  to  hide  often  in  a 
bit  of  very  short  grass  or  a  bush, 
lying  as  close  and  flat  and  still 
as  a  rabbit  will,  and  be  very 
hard  to  see.  In  fact,  the  pig 
is  up  to  all  the  dodges  of  all 
hunted  wild  animals,  and  yet, 
when  the  critical  moment  ar- 
rives and  he  means  fighting, 
discovers  the  courage  and 
ferocity  of  his  race. 

I  remember  one  day  when 
riding  Vivian  having  a  rather 
curious  rencontre  with  an  old 
boar.  He  was  a  sulky  old 
chap,  and  would  not  leave 
the  shelter  of  the  reeds.  I 
was  ploughing  about  after  him 
amongst  them,  up  to  my  girths 
in  water,  when  I  came  suddenly 
into  a  deep  place,  and  there 
was  master  piggy  swimming. 
I  also  was  pretty  nearly  in  the 
same  plight,  both  of  us  having 
gone  a  little  farther  into  the  deep 
water  than  we  had  intended, 
and  he  turned  to  come  back. 
He  was  close  to  me,  and, 
plucky  brute,  as  soon  as  he 
really  saw  me  he  turned  and 
actually  swam  at  me.  Of 
course,  I  could  not  hurt  him, 
for  sharp  as  a  needle  as  the 
point  of  a  spear  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  unless  you  can  get  some 
weight  behind  it,  it  won't  do 
much  damage  on  the  bone  or 
thick  hide  of  an  old  boar. 
However,  I  turned  his  head 
off  from  me  with  my  spear, 
and  he  swam  on  a  few  yards 
to  shallower  water,  where  he 
got  on  his  legs  and,  to  my 
relief,  went  on  without  taking 
me  at  any  disadvantage. 

I  was  away  by  myself  one 
day  after  a  very  large,  heavy 
boar,  who  got  into  some  very 
tall  reeds  just  as  I  was  getting 
on  to  him.  We  soon  were  into 


the  wet  part,  and  I  could  hear 
him  splashing  along  in  front  of 
me,  though  I  could  not  see  him. 
Now  and  again  I  lost  hearing 
of  him,  but  I  was  riding  Fop, 
who  was  so  keen  and  knew  so 
much  about  the  game  that  he 
kept  following  him  on.  We 
had  gone  some  little  distance 
through  the  reeds  when  Fop 
stopped  and  stood  listening. 
I  could  not  hear  a  sound. 
After  a  few  seconds  there  was 
a  rush  in  the  reeds,  and  with 
his  peculiar  savage  grunt  the 
boar,  who  had  also  been  stand- 
ing listening  a  few  yards  in 
front,  was  into  us.  I  had 
just  time  to  drop  the  point  of 
my  spear;  Fop  never  stirred, 
but  the  weight  of  the  pig 
nearly  unshipped  me,  and  even 
made  Fop  stagger,  though  the 
pig  did  not  touch  him.  My 
spear  bent  and  cracked,  but 
did  not  break.  The  pig  turned 
round  back  into  the  reeds,  and 
Fop  and  I  went  poking  cauti- 
ously on,  when  to  my  surprise 
and  delight  I  found  the  boar 
lying  dead  within  a  few  yards. 
My  spear  had  touched  his  heart. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  pig 
is  killed  by  a  single  stroke  of 
the  long  spear,  though  it  is 
more  often  done  with  a  short 
spear,  a  much  more  deadly 
weapon  in  close  encounter. 
Of  the  many  pigs  that  I  have 
killed,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
killed  more  than  four  or  five 
with  a  single  spear.  I  once 
saw  what  may  be  recorded  as 
a  very  fine  performance.  John 
Watson  always  made  his  horses 
stand  still  for  a  charging  boar, 
and  with  his  long  reach,  firm 
wrist,  and  short  deadly  spear 
he  could  take  the  boar  from 
above  in  his  withers  between 
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the  shoulders  before  he  could 
reach  his  horse.  He  was  the 
only  man  I  ever  saw  who 
could  do  it  systematically  and 
scientifically,  and  it  requires 
a  very  bold  horse  to  stand 
steady  under  the  circum- 
stances. John  was  staying 
with  me  at  Muttra,  and  we 
had  gone  to  some  large  jungles 
round  Deeg  in  Bhurtpore,  and 
with  a  long  line  of  elephants 
and  beaters  were  trying  to 
force  the  pig  through  into 
the  open  country  beyond. 
The  jungle  itself  is  fairly 
open,  with  big  trees,  clumps  of 
bushes,  open  glades,  and  good 
grass,  and  alive  with  black 
buck  and  pig.  It  was  an  im- 
possible jungle  in  which  to  kill 
pig,  but  John  and  some  other 
bold  spirits  rather  laughed  at 
me  when  I  told  them  so,  and 
getting  excited  at  the  sight 
of  the  big  boars  and  the 
many  sounders  on  the  move 
in  front  of  them,  they  dashed 
off  in  wild  pursuit.  I  came 
quietly  along  with  the  line 
of  beaters  on  my  pony,  with 
my  horse  and  spear  behind 
me.  Very  shortly  after  they 
had  started,  and  when  they 
were  about  a  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  me,  I  saw  John  in 
an  open  space  standing  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  on  Fop, 
on  whom  I  had  mounted  him, 
facing  towards  us.  At  the 
same  instant  I  caught  sight 
of  a  very  heavy  boar  about 
fifty  yards  from  him  on  his 
left,  and  coming  straight 
down  towards  him.  The 
boar,  not  having  seen  him, 
was  coming  leisurely  along 
with  his  ears  pricked,  listen- 
ing to  the  row  which  was 
going  on.  I  whistled  cautious- 


ly, and  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  boar.  John  caught  sight 
of  him,  and  turned  Fop  round 
with  his  head  towards  the 
boar,  but  stood  still.  At  the 
same  second  the  boar  caught 
sight  of  them,  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  put  his 
ears  back,  jumped  into  a 
gallop,  and  charged.  John 
leaned  a  little  forward  over 
Fop's  right  shoulder  with  his 
deadly  short  spear,  but  other- 
wise neither  of  them  stirred. 
The  pig  charged  home  right 
on  to  John's  spear,  which, 
from  the  impetus,  buried 
itself  deep  between  his 
shoulders,  and  the  pig  turned 
over  on  to  his  side,  dead.  It 
happened  as  quickly  as  if  he 
had  been  shot  through  the 
head  with  a  bullet :  the  boar 
dropped  exactly  as  a  bull  does 
to  the  well-delivered  stroke  of 
a  skilful  matador  in  the  bull- 
ring ;  and  it  was  to  my  mind 
the  coolest  and  finest  perform- 
ance of  man  and  horse,  with  a 
heavy  boar,  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  shows  what  a  cool 
man  and  a  staunch  horse  are, 
and  what  a  determined  animal 
an  old  boar  is. 

It  was  rather  an  amusing 
morning,  as  we  went  on  a 
little  farther  and  found  two 
of  the  other  sportsmen  dis- 
mounted. Startin,  whose 
horse  had  turned  over,  had 
been  knocked  out  of  time, 
and  the  other  was  sitting  on 
the  ground  without  his  horse 
in  the  same  unfortunate 
plight.  Startin  talked  very 
"silly"  for  some  time,  and 
could  not  understand  how  he 
came  to  be  riding  the  Colonel's 
horse,  which  he  had  bought  a 
few  days  previously,  but  rode 
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back  to  the  palace  at  Deeg 
with  us,  and  was  all  right 
the  next  morning,  though  he 
never  to  the  day  of  his  death 
could  remember  anything  of 
what  happened  that  morning. 
The  other,  though  knocked 
out  for  the  moment,  was 
quickly  himself  again,  but 
John  and  all  agreed  with  me 
that  it  was  not  a  jungle  in 
which  you  could  easily  ride  pig. 

Wherever  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciency of  pig,  and  anything 
like  rideable  ground,  not  only 
the  sporting  Englishman  on 
the  plains  of  India,  but  the 
sporting  native  also,  pursues 
the  mighty  boar  with  a  spear, 
and  many  of  the  native  princes 
and  their  followers  are  first- 
class  men  at  the  game. 

There  was  a  very  sporting 
lot  at  Agra  at  this  time,  who 
limited  the  height  of  their 
animals  to  13.2  hands,  polo 
height,  and  though  perhaps 
they  did  not  kill  their  pig  quite 
so  quickly,  they  had  grand 
gallops  and  gallant  fights. 
Big  horses  are,  I  think, 
rather  a  mistake  with  pig ; 
small  walers  or  country-breds 
under  15  hands,  or  Arabs — and 
the  really  high  -  caste  Arab 
does  not  run  above  14.1 — are 
quite  big  enough.  I  have 
known  some  very  good  coun- 
try-breds, but  as  a  rule  they 
have  not  quite  the  courage 
of  the  others,  and  a  big  boar 
is  undoubtedly  rather  a  terri- 
fying animal  for  a  small  horse 
to  face,  and  all  the  beasts  of 
the  jungle  fear  him. 

In  Upper  India,  the  Meerut 
Tent  Club  is  the  oldest,  and 
takes  the  lead,  and  there  is 
no  club  that  has  the  same 
extent  of  open  grass  that 


obtains  in  the  Kadir  country. 
It  is  of  enormous  extent  in 
the  low- lying  lands  of  the  old 
valley  of  the  Ganges  River, 
and  is  covered  with  grass, 
chiefly  about  two  feet  high, 
with  stretches  of  higher  grass 
and  tangled  bushes  of  jhow  in- 
tersected by  water-courses.  It 
is  chiefly  pasture,  with  a  little 
cultivation  round  the  villages. 
Until  a  horse  is  accustomed  to 
the  ground  he  is  apt  to  gallop 
rather  too  high  through  the 
grass,  but  he  soon  gets  over 
that :  it  is,  however,  full  of 
pitfalls  of  every  description, 
and  if  he  has  not  rather  high 
action  he  will  soon  come  to 
grief.  It  is  no  country  for 
daisy-cutters. 

The  earliest  records  of  the 
Meerut  Tent  Club  date  from 
the  year  1866.  At  the  end  of 
the  seasons  1869  and  1870  the 
members  had  a  race  for  pig- 
stickers, three  miles  over  a  fair 
hunting  country;  but  in  1871 
Mr  Forbes,  the  Collector  of 
Meerut,  and  president  of  the 
Club,  gave  a  cup  to  be  run 
for,  four  miles  over  the  Kadir 
country.  That  was  called  "  The 
Forbes  Kadir  Cup."  In  1874 
Captains  Philips,  4th  Hussars, 
and  Studdy,  R.H.A.,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Tent  Club, 
gave  a  cup,  value  £120,  to  be 
run  for  after  pig  in  the  Ganges 
Kadir  country.  This  was  called 
"  The  Kadir  Cup,"  and  has  re- 
tained its  name  ever  since,  the 
steeplechase  being  called  "The 
Hog  Hunters'  Cup."  The  Kadir 
Cup  is  catch  weights,  owners 
up,  any  owner  unable  to  ride 
or  entering  two  horses,  to  put 
up  a  rider  of  not  less  weight 
than  himself.  Spears  to  be 
8  feet  long.  No  spear  to  be 
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delivered  on  the  near  side ;  if 
so  delivered,  not  to  count  as 
first  spear. 

My  first  experience  of  about 
the  best  ten  days  an  all-round 
sportsman  can  spend  in  his 
lifetime  was  at  Meerut  in 
April  1877,  when  that  grand 
sporting  regiment,  the  15th 
Hussars,  were  there.  What  a 
time  it  was — those  old  days  of 
princely  hospitality,  comrade- 
ship, and  good  fellowship,  among 
open-hearted  and  open-handed 
sportsmen,  ready  to  join  with 
keen  rivalry,  but  without  jeal- 
ousy, in  any  sport  going,  and 
to  accord  his  just  meed  of 
praise  to  both  the  victor  and 
the  vanquished,  for  there  every 
man  was  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance, without  favour  or  affec- 
tion, and  judged  on  his  merits 
as  a  man  and  a  sportsman. 

This  was  the  first  attendance 
of  the  10th  Hussars  at  the 
annual  sporting  gathering  of 
the  N.W.  Provinces.  By  the 
Sunday  night  some  sixty  or 
seventy  of  us,  officers  from 
every  quarter  in  India,  were 
gathered  under  the  hospitable 
roofs  or  tents  of  the  Meerut 
garrison.  None  of  us  10th 
Hussars  had  then  started  our 
future  racing  career,  and  we 
went  up  there,  anxious  only  as 
to  our  fate  at  polo  and  pig. 
Having  been  away  by  our- 
selves at  Muttra,  without  any 
outside  competition,  we  knew 
little  of  the  real  capabilities 
of  the  opponents  we  should 
meet,  but  had  heard,  as  usual, 
of  this  and  that  and  the  other 
man  being  the  finest  spear  or 
best  polo  player  in  the  world  ; 
such  and  such  horses  and 
ponies  being  marvels ;  which 
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made  us  extra  keen  to  meet 
them,  but  with  faint  hopes  of 
success.  We  had  a  most  de- 
lightful but  very  hard  week, 
what  with  racing,  polo,  big 
dinners  and  lotteries  till  all 
hours  of  the  mornings,  and  I 
think  we  were  all  a  bit  short 
of  sleep  and  rest  at  the  end  of 
it ;  however,  on  the  following 
Sunday  some  forty  of  us  started 
for  the  Kadir.  We  had  to  ride 
out  some  twenty-five  miles  to 
Gurhmukteser,  where  we  found 
elephants  waiting  to  take  us 
across  the  Kadir  to  a  well- 
pitched  camp,  some  five  miles 
on.  There  we  found  everything 
ready,  all  the  sporting  arrange- 
ments made,  our  ponies  picketed 
under  the  trees,  and  every  com- 
fort and  luxury  provided  :  after 
drawing  the  heats,  and  some 
small  sporting  lotteries,  with 
the  last  refrain  of — 

"  Pledge  the  boar,  the  mighty  boar, 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  me  ; 
Here's  luck  to  all  who  fear  no  fall, 
And  the  next  grey  boar  we  see," 

ringing  in  our  ears,  we  were 
glad  to  tumble  on  to  our  beds, 
most  of  us  pretty  well  beat. 

A  very  few  hours,  and  the 
trumpet  rang  out,  the  quiet 
kidmutgar  whispered  in  one's 
sleepy  ear,  "Tea,  Sahib,"  and 
with  a  shake  one  jumped  up  to 
find  it  dawn,  and  all  the  camp 
astir.  Jumping  on  to  a  horse 
or  pony,  with  our  syces  leading 
behind  us  the  horses  that  were 
to  run,  we  made  our  way  to 
where  the  line  of  some  twenty 
elephants  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  beaters  was  extended 
over  the  grass  in  readiness. 
Broken  up  into  parties  of  four 
spears,  each  with  its  own 
20 
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umpire,  we  were  posted  at  reg- 
ular intervals  down  the  line 
of  beaters.  There  were  thirty- 
two  of  us  competing,  making 
eight  parties,  the  winner  of 
each  being  drawn  again  in 
fours,  thus  leaving  two  to  com- 
pete in  the  final,  the  winner 
having  to  win  three  heats.  I 
was  relying  on  Vivian,  a  four- 
teen hand,  high  caste,  white 
Arab,  whose  coat  when  in 
training  glistened  and  threw 
back  the  rays  of  the  sun 
like  the  scales  of  a  fresh 
killed  fish,  and  to  my  mind 
not  only  the  handsomest  horse 
I  have  ever  seen,  which  is 
saying  much,  but  the  best 
horse  I  ever  saw  after  pig.  I 
knew  he  had  a  great  turn  of 
speed,  but  I  had  yet  to  learn 
that  he  was  the  fastest  Gallo- 
way in  India  at  that  time.  He 
knew  the  game  thoroughly, 
and  would  course  a  pig  as  a 
greyhound  does  a  hare,  and 
seemed  to  know  instinctively, 
without  my  giving  him  the 
office,  when  to  make  his  dash 
for  him.  He  loved  it.  Added 
to  this  he  was  as  staunch  as 
steel,  and  many  was  the  big 
boar  he  and  I  killed  single- 
handed.  In  these  competitions 
there  is  an  immensity  of  luck 
required;  a  little  chance  will 
put  you  out  or  put  you  in; 
and  though  you  may  probably 
name  on  your  fingers  the  men 
who  will  or  ought  to  be  among 
the  runners  up,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  are.  But  a  bad 
man  or  a  bad  horse,  though 
they  might  with  luck  win  a 
heat,  could  not  win  a  pig- 
sticking cup. 

Vivian  and  I  were  drawn  in 
the  first  heat,  with  George 
Luck,  then  a  captain  in  the 


15th  Hussars,  and  Preston,  of 
the  73rd  Regiment,  who  had 
won  the  Kadir  Cup  the  previ- 
ous year  on  a  horse  of  Captain 
White's,  15th  Hussars,  and 
one  other  man.  A  nice-sized 
boar  jumped  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  out  of  the  grass,  quite 
close  to  us. 

"Bide!"  shouted  the  um- 
pire; and  Vivian  was  away 
and  on  to  him  so  quick,  I 
thought  I  should  have  speared 
him  in  the  first  hundred  yards  ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be,  for  when 
within  a  yard  or  two,  as  we 
came  upon  a  hard,  dry,  slippery 
patch  of  open  grass,  the  pig 
jinked  to  the  left ;  Vivian  tried 
to  turn  with  him,  his  feet 
slipped  from  under  him,  and  he 
was  on  his  side,  and  I  on  my 
back.  I  can  see  in  my  fancy 
now  the  belly  of  George  Luck's 
big  grey  waler  as  he  cleared 
us  both.  He  told  me  after- 
wards he  was  only  two  lengths 
behind  us,  and  could  not  pull, 
but  fortunately  was  so  close 
that  his  horse  was  able  to  jump 
over  us  before  either  of  us  had 
time  to  move.  Vivian  and  I 
were  on  our  legs  in  a  second, 
and  without  bothering  about 
stirrups  I  was  on  his  back, 
and  we  were  going  again. 
The  three  others  got  up  to  the 
pig,  who  jinked  to  the  right. 
George  Luck  and  the  other 
man  could  not  stop  quick 
enough,  and  Preston,  turning 
with  the  pig,  had  him  to  him- 
self. Thinking  we  were  all  out 
of  it,  he  took  it  leisurely  to 
ensure  a  good  spear,  which 
enabled  me  to  cut  off  the 
angle,  and  I  raced  up  behind 
him.  Hearing  Vivian  clatter- 
ing behind,  he  put  on  the  pace 
a  moment  too  soon,  and  piggy 
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was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
jinked  to  the  right.  Preston 
went  straight  on  a  few  yards, 
and  turned  head  over  heels, 
and  we  had  possession,  and 
within  another  hundred  yards 
I  drew  blood,  and  pulled  up  to 
show  it  to  the  umpire,  and 
claim  the  spear,  whilst  the 
others  went  on  and  killed  the 

Pig- 
In    the   second  heat  Vivian 

and  I  were  drawn  with  John 
Watson  of  the  13th  Hussars, 
on  his  big  waler  Lamplighter, 
— a  most  dangerous  opponent. 
There  were  two  others.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  before  it 
came  to  our  turn  to  run  off 
our  heat.  We  had  by  then 
got  into  a  country  very  short 
of  pig,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  very  high  grass  and  nullahs. 
We  were  started  several  times 
after  small  pig ;  but  on  each 
occasion,  owing  to  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
pig  being  small,  we  lost  them 
in  covert  before  a  spear  could 
be  got,  and,  as  it  was  getting 
late,  we  made  for  home.  After 
the  last  pig  at  which  we  were 
started,  poor  John  took  a  toss 
and  put  his  shoulder  out. 
However,  we  got  it  in;  but 
it  was  so  bad  in  the  morning 
that  he  had  to  put  up  another 
man  on  his  horse.  This  heat 
Vivian  also  secured  for  me, 
leaving  John  Bullen  on  King 
Koffee  for  us  to  account  for 
if  possible.  Excitement  ran 
high  as  King  Koffee  was  a 
well-known  Arab,  with  a  great 
turn  of  speed  and  A  1  at  pig ; 
and  John  was  as  hard  and 
cool  as  they  make  'em.  We 
were  a  long  time  before  we 
found  a  rideable  pig ;  and 
John  and  I  had  drifted  some 


fifty  or  sixty  yards  apart,  in- 
stead of  being  close  together, 
when  a  nice,  lean,  galloping 
boar  jumped  up  and  made 
straight  back  for  the  line, 
passing  through  between  the 
elephants  and  beaters.  Our 
umpire  had  got  a  bit  tired  of 
riding,  and  taken  to  an  ele- 
phant, and  from  there  shouted 
to  us  to  ride,  and  I  don't 
think  saw  what  a  long  start 
he  was  giving  John.  When 
I  got  behind  the  line  I  saw 
John  riding  the  pig  hard  some 
hundred  yards  to  my  left 
front,  and  never  expected  to 
overtake  him  ;  and  had  he 
been  a  big  heavy  boar  I  never 
should.  But  little  Vivian  was 
not  to  be  denied,  and  we 
gradually  overhauled  him. 
Just  as  we  were  getting  up 
to  him  the  pig  jinked  to  the 
left,  and  we  had  to  come 
round  on  the  outside.  John 
was  riding  him  hard;  and  we 
had  got  up  to  within  a  couple 
of  lengths  of  him  when  again 
piggy  jinked  to  the  left,  and 
again  we  had  to  come  round. 
By  this  time  John  was  very 
close  on  him,  and  both  he  and 
I  knew  that  the  pig  could  not 
keep  the  pace  much  longer,  and 
that  whoever  got  in  would  get 
the  spear.  I  got  alongside  of 
John  at  last,  and  we  raced  neck 
and  neck  like  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds, and  I  was  just  forging 
a  little  ahead  when  we  came 
to  a  bit  of  ground  that  had 
held  water :  it  had  been  poached 
into  large  holes  by  cattle,  and 
was  baked  as  hard  as  iron. 
We  neither  of  us  thought  of 
taking  a  pull,  but  sat  down 
over  it  as  if  we  were  finish- 
ing up  the  straight.  I  heard 
a  rattle,  and  out  of  the  corner 
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of  my  eye  saw  poor  John  and 
King  Koffee  come  a  thunder- 
ing smash ;  but  my  eye  was 
on  the  pig,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  A 
hundred  yards  farther  on  was 
a  line  of  very  high  reed-grass 
which  piggy  reached  a  few 
yards  ahead  of  me ;  but  it 
was  not  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  as  I  swished  through  and 
out  the  other  side,  expecting  to 
find  him  in  front  of  me,  he  had 
vanished.  I  was  back  in  the 
grass  in  a  second,  and,  after 
a  few  yards,  I  saw  him  ex- 
tended on  the  ground  flat, 
with  his  eye  on  me.  Directly 
my  eye  caught  his,  and  he 
saw  he  was  discovered,  he 
was  up  and  away ;  but  though 
he  was  beat  and  blown  he 
had  got  a  little  second  wind  in 
those  few  seconds,  and  I  had 
to  race  him  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  before  I  felt  it  was 
a  case  of 

"  An  arm  upraised,  a  dash,  a  cheer, 
And  the  boar  had  felt  the  deadly  spear." 

Looking  round,  there  was  not 
a  soul  or  creature  in  sight 
over  that  wide  expanse. 
Jumping  off  Vivian,  whose 
head  and  flag  were  in  the 
air,  as  if  conscious  of  his 
victory,  I  loosened  his  girths 
and  sat  down  by  him  and 
poor  piggy  to  light  my  pipe 
and  try  to  get  a  little 
cool,  and  think  what  marvel- 
lous luck  we  had  had!  Then, 
tying  my  handkerchief  on  the 
top  of  some  high  reeds  to 
mark  the  spot,  we  leisurely 
made  our  way  back  in  the 
direction  I  thought  the  line 
must  be.  I  had  not  gone  far 
before  I  saw  in  the  distance 
a  single  horseman  coming  in 


our  direction;  and  there  were 
John  and  King  Koffee,  both 
sore  but  unhurt. 

As  we  got  nearer :  "  Did  you 
get  him  ?  "  shouted  John. 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"  Good  man,"  said  he. 

When  I  got  up  to  him  I 
said,  "  Well,  I'm  honestly  sorry 
you  fell ;  you  rode  a  grand  race, 
and  I'd  much  sooner  you  had 
stood  up  and  we  had  fought  it 
out  to  the  end.  It  was  d — d 
bad  luck  for  you ! " 

"Not  a  bit,  my  dear  fellow, 
not  a  bit — fortune  of  war,  for- 
tune of  sport !  Heal  good  man 
and  real  good  horse !  You 
both  deserve  it,  and  I'm  de- 
lighted you've  got  him  ! " 

Dear  old  John !  A  gallant 
soul,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a 
sportsman.  How  many  men 
would  have  said  that  in  his 
cheery  voice,  and  meant  it ; 
and  I  had  never  met  him  till 
then,  and  it  really  was  bad 
luck  for  him,  and  for  such  a 
coveted  trophy !  We  have  been 
fast  friends  ever  since,  and 
ridden  many  a  gallant  hunt 
together  over  the  Meath  pas- 
tures since  those  days. 

The  luck  of  a  man  getting 
a  fall,  and  then  winning  his 
heat  and  afterwards  the  Cup, 
seems  hardly  credible,  but  curi- 
ously I  was  at  the  Kadir  in 
1885  after  my  own  episode  and 
saw  the  Maharana  of  Dholepore 
repeat  my  fortunate  perform- 
ance. He  was  a  most  charm- 
ing high- class  gentleman  and  a 
great  sportsman,  and  had  the 
best  stud  of  high-caste  Arabs 
in  India,  getting  them  through 
friends  direct  from  Arabia.  He 
was  a  small  man  and  a  very 
light  weight,  a  fine  horseman, 
and  was  riding  Red  Prince,  a 
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very  beautiful  and  very  clever 
bright  chestnut,  when  he  fell; 
but  both  he  and  his  horse,  being 
unhurt,  were  quickly  on  their 
legs  and  he  in  the  saddle,  and 
he  caught  his  heat  before  any 
one  had  speared,  got  in  himself, 
and  took  it,  and  won  his  suc- 
ceeding heats  and  the  Cup. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the 
Meerut  meeting  some  four  or 
five  of  us  went  down  with  our 
horses  to  Cawnpore,  where  the 
13th  Hussars  were  quartered, 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Cawnpore  Tent  Club,  to  try 
our  luck  with  them,  and  en- 
deavour to  secure  another 
trophy  by  carrying  off  the 
Ganges  Cup.  The  Ganges 
Cup  was  first  run  for  in  1869 
after  the  pig -sticking  season, 
and  was  a  steeplechase.  This 
was  altered  in  1875  to  a  chase 
after  pig  on  similar  lines  to 
the  Kadir  Cup  of  the  Meerut 
Tent  Club. 

The  pig  -  sticking  country 
round  Cawnpore  differs  very 
materially  from  the  Kadir 
grass,  of  which  there  is  but 
little  extent  along  the  river's 
banks.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  Muttra  country,  and  the 
pig  are  in  the  low  scrub  or 
dak  jungles,  amongst  the  nul- 
lahs, and  in  the  cultivation. 

"We  had  a  most  cheery  crowd 
out,  both  civilians  and  soldiers, 
all  keen  at  the  game,  and  with 
thirty-six  entered  for  the  Cup. 
Vivian  and  I  put  the  first 
heat  to  our  credit,  and  then 
found  ourselves  opposed  by  our 
old  antagonists,  John  Watson 
and  Lamplighter,  and  W. 
Spankie  on  Marquis. 

We  were  posted  on  some 
rising  ground  above  the  river, 
close  to  which  a  nice  little 


jungle  full  of  good  boars  was 
being  beaten.  Presently  a  good 
pig  emerged  and  headed  up 
towards  where  we  were  hidden 
in  a  small  road  with  mud 
banks  on  either  side  of  it.  With 
our  hearts  in  our  mouths  we 
watched  him  coming  till  he 
reached  the  top  and  passed 
into  some  jhow,  and  out  at 
the  far  end  of  it,  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  us,  into 
the  open,  and  was  away. 

"Hide,  gentlemen,  ride!" 
from  our  umpire,  and  Vivian 
and  I  were  over  the  bank  in 
a  second,  but  had  not  gone 
twenty  yards  before  his  fore- 
legs seemed  to  give  with  him, 
and  he  was  down  almost  on  his 
head,  and  up  again.  Another 
few  yards,  and  the  same  per- 
formance, and  in  a  few  more 
down  he  went  altogether.  I 
was  shot  head  first  into  soft 
sand,  and  picking  myself  up, 
found  him  on  his  back  with  his 
heels  in  the  air.  However,  he 
was  soon  on  his  legs,  and  I 
realised  what  had  happened. 
My  mouth,  eyes,  ears,  and  nose 
were  full  of  sand,  and  Vivian 
seemed  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition. 

All  round  that  district  the 
natives  grow  large  water- 
melons, in  areas  and  patches 
of  various  sizes.  They  are 
planted  in  rows  at  regular  in- 
tervals in  holes  three  to  four 
feet  in  depth,  and  three  or  four 
in  diameter  —  regular  pitfalls. 
After  the  melons  are  gathered, 
these  holes  gradually  fill  up 
with  the  sand,  and  unless  you 
knew  you  could  have  no  idea 
of  what  the  ground  was.  I 
did  not  know,  and  I  did  not 
forget,  for  I  had  a  pretty  bitter 
experience  learning.  Of  course 
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John  and  his  pals,  who  had 
hunted  over  that  country,  did 
know,  and  went  carefully  round, 
John  eventually  getting  the 
spear,  and  I  the  poor  consola- 
tion of  being  laughed  at  and 
told  I  was  a  fool  not  to  know. 
So  he  had  his  revenge  on 
Vivian  and  me  for  the  Kadir. 
The  final  was  left  to  these  best 
of  sportsmen  and  good  fellows, 
the  late  Lord  Chesham  (then 
Compton  Cavendish),  the  late 
John  Watson — where  are  you 
going  to  find  their  like ! — and 
one  other,  a  light-weight,  and  a 
good  man  all  round,  Webbe  of  the 
Indian  Cavalry,  on  Robin  Hood. 
Compton  had  won  his  two 
heats  on  his  bay  waler  Fop, 
15  hands ;  John  his  on  Lamp- 
lighter, 16  hands ;  and  little 
Webbe  his  on  a  14-hand  racing 
quality  Arab,  which  had  the 
heels  of  the  other  two.  I  was 
umpiring  that  heat,  and  got 
the  usual  pleasant  abuse  for 
not  letting  them  go  at  several 
pig,  but  I  was  determined  they 
should  have  a  good  ride,  with 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  At 
last  the  beaters  drove  a  nice 
galloping  pig  out  of  some  nul- 
lahs, who  streaked  away  across 
the  open.  I  let  him  go  nearly 
out  of  sight — what  language 
they  all  used ! — before  I  shouted 
"  Bide ! "  and  we  all  sat  down 
in  earnest;  Vivian  and  I  en- 
joying it,  I  think,  as  much  as 
they  did.  Then  a  curious  thing 
befell.  When  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  pig,  Comp- 
ton was  keeping  a  line  straight 
behind  him,  whilst  a  good 
twenty-five  yards  on  his  right 
was  John  on  his  tall  waler, 
with  Webbe  on  his  small  Arab 
a  few  yards  on  his  right  again. 
To  this  day  I  cannot  under- 


stand what  John  could  have 
been  thinking  of,  unless  he  was 
riding  cunning,  waiting  for  the 
chance  of  a  jink  to  the  right : 
as  it  was,  Compton  overhauled 
the  pig  in  a  fairly  thick  crop, 
about  three  feet  high,  and  be- 
fore he  could  jink  speared  him. 
He  of  course  pulled  up,  showed 
me  the  blood,  and  John  and 
Webbe  went  on  in  pursuit. 
They  shortly  got  into  a  field  of 
dhal  where  they  lost  sight  of 
the  pig,  and  whilst  hunting 
about  John  went  down,  and  I 
saw  Webbe  get  away  at  the 
far  corner.  On  getting  through, 
I  found  he  was  riding  a  pig 
gently  and  cautiously,  which, 
on  hearing  me  coming  up  be- 
hind him,  he  rushed  and 
speared.  Pulling  up  and  see- 
ing it  was  me,  he  shouted : 
"  Hurrah  !  I've  won  the  Cup  !  " 
But  fearing  piggy  would  escape 
I  went  on  and  quickly  killed 
him.  Hiding  back,  I  found 
little  Webbe  beaming  all  over. 
"  Hurrah ! "  he  said  again, 
"I've  won  the  Cup!" 

"Why,"  I  said,  "Compton 
got  the  spear  five  minutes  ago," 
and  I  had  to  explain  it  to  him. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  face. 
I  was  really  downright  sorry 
for  his  disappointment.  It  ap- 
pears he  was  on  the  off-side  of 
John,  and  could  not  see  what 
had  happened,  and  when  John 
fell  in  the  dhal,  and  he  could 
see  no  one,  thought  he  had  it 
all  to  himself.  It  was  a  terrible 
sell  for  him,  poor  fellow,  but 
the  beauty  of  it  all  was,  that 
on  examining  the  pig  I  had 
killed,  there  were  only  the  one 
mark  of  Webbe's  spear  and  the 
one  with  which  I  killed  him. 
On  the  beaters  coming  up,  they 
drove  another  one  out,  which  we 
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killed,  and  found  he  had  just 
been  freshly  speared,  and  was 
the  original  pig  they  were 
started  after.  Webbe  had  got 
away  out  of  the  dhal  on  a 
fresh  pig. 

It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment also  to  John  Watson, 
who,  among  many  first-class 
men,  was  quite  the  best  with 
the  Cawnpore  Tent  Club  for 
several  years,  winning  each 
year  he  was  there  the  Silver 
Spear  for  the  greatest  number 
of  first  spears  during  the  season, 
and  would  have  dearly  loved  to 
have  taken  home  a  Ganges  Cup. 

The  glass  passed  merrily 
round  that  night,  "  the 
Mighty  Boar"  being  freely 
toasted  and  many  a  chorus 
sung  in  his  honour,  whilst 
John  Watson,  in  true  sporting 
spirit,  paid  tribute  to  his  vic- 
tor, the  hero  of  the  day,  by 
adding  the  following  verse  to 
Crooky's  (Cruickshank  of  the 
B.C.S.,  a  charming  fellow  and 
noted  spear  of  the  Cawnpore 
Tent  Club)  realistic  song  with 
its  exciting  chorus  of — 

"  Owr  the  valley,  over  the  level, 
Through   the  dak  jungle  ride  like  the 

devil. 

Hark  f  forrard  a  boar,  away  we  go ! 
Sit  down  and  ride  straight.     Tattyho ! " 

"To  the  Ganges  Cup  they  come  from 

far, 

It  was  carried  off  by  a  10th  Hussar : 
No  better  man  we've  ever  met, 
But  by  the  help  of  God  we'll  beat  him 

yet." 

Before  the  year  following 
Compton  had  exchanged  to  the 
16th  Lancers  and  gone  home, 
most  kindly  making  me  a  pres- 
ent of  Fop,  with  the  hope  that 
I  might  land  another  cup. 
The  10th  Hussars  had  moved 
up  country  to  Bawal  Pindi, 


but  we  took  our  polo  team  and 
a  few  pig-stickers  down  for  the 
Meerut  Meeting.  Little  Vivian 
was  in  training  for  the  big 
Galloway  race  there,  which  he 
easily  won  for  me  with  a  nice 
stake,  and  I  relied  on  Fop,  who 
was  really  a  fast  horse  over 
bad  ground,  though  a  slow  one 
on  good  level  going,  for  the 
Kadir.  We  won  our  first  two 
heats,  and  were  left  to  fight  it 
out  with  a  waler  mare  of 
Grant  of  the  4th  Hussars, 
ridden  by  Hutchins,  one  of  his 
brother-officers.  Luck  though 
there  is  in  it,  they  were  bet- 
ting long  odds  on  Fop,  but 
unfortunately  we  were  let  go 
at  a  very  small  pig  in  bad 
ground.  We  made  all  the 
running,  but  the  pig  was  very 
small  and  the  ground  difficult : 
however,  I  got  him  fairly  beat 
and  took  it  easy  trying  to 
make  sure,  as  my  adversary 
was  never  within  fifty  yards  of 
me.  He  at  last  got  into  a 
little  narrow  cattle-track  with 
stiff  short  reed  on  either  side, 
down  which  I  had  to  follow. 
At  last  I  rushed  him,  he  tried 
to  jink  when  I  should  have 
had  him,  but  the  reeds  were 
too  strong  for  him  and  he 
rolled  head  over  heels  right 
under  Fop's  legs,  and  as  we 
galloped  over  him  I  drove  my 
spear  down  at  him,  but  unfor- 
tunately only  into  the  ground 
an  inch  to  one  side  of  him.  He 
went  straight  back  down  the 
track,  right  into  Hutchins, 
who  was  some  sixty  or  seventy 
yards  behind  us.  Hutchins 
got  on  to  him,  but  could  not 
spear  him,  and  I  had  turned 
and  caught  him,  and  Fop's 
head  was  alongside  his  knee, 
when  he  leant  forward  and 
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just  pricked  him,  and  the  next 
second  I  was  past  him  and 
rolled  the  pig  over.  It  was  a 
case  of  an  inch  and  a  second, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
umpire  could  detect  the  sight 
of  blood  on  the  extreme  tip  of 
my  adversary's  spear. 

It  was  no  fault  of  Fop,  who 
carried  me  brilliantly  over  very 
nasty  ground  after  a  wretched, 
little,  jinking  pig.  I  was  the 
duffer,  as  I  made  sure  I  had 
him,  and  ought  to,  for  I  was 
never  hustled.  Such  is  the 
fortune  of  sport. 

Fop  and  I  followed  on  from 
there  to  Cawnpore,  but  after 
winning  our  first  heat  we  were 
put  out  in  the  second  after  a 
bad  pig,  by  Chapman  on  our 
old  Kadir  antagonist,  King 
Koffee,  whom  he  had  purchased 
from  John  Bullen.  Though 
left  three  times  in  the  finals 
Chapman  was  very  unlucky  in 
not  securing  a  cup,  as  he  was 
a  keen  pig-sticker  and  was  for 
many  years  hon.  secretary  to 
the  Cawnpore  Tent  Club, 
which  he  managed  to  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  the  Club 
and  its  visitors.  He  richly  de- 
served one  of  those  coveted 
trophies. 

The  following  year  the  10th 
Hussars  were  in  Afghanistan, 
and  the  next  year  I  was  at 
home,  and  did  not  see  the  Kadir 
or  Cawnpore  again  till  many 
years  afterwards,  though  I  got 
some  good  sport  pig-sticking 
in  Bengal  and  other  places. 
I  have  at  times  had  a  few  days 
at  pig  over  the  black  cotton 
soil,  with  its  wide -gaping  fis- 
sures, also  among  the  cactus 
hedges,  as  well  as  in  low  rocky 
hills,  where  a  horse  can  often 
hardly  keep  his  legs.  All  these 


are  very  trying  countries  to 
hunt  pig  in,  and  not  fair  on 
the  horses.  Those  that  I  have 
described  are  difficult  enough. 
I  fancy  there  are  many  more 
falls,  comparatively,  riding  after 
pig  than  over  a  stiff  hunting 
country  or  steeplechasing — at 
any  rate,  I  found  it  so.  I 
eventually  found  myself  in 
command  of  the  8th  Hussars 
at  Meerut,  when  I  again  got 
some  grand  sport  with  pig  in 
that  glorious  Kadir,  though 
never  another  cup,  nor  did  I 
ever  again  possess  two  such 
clinkers  at  it  as  Vivian  and 
Fop. 

The  two  regiments  with 
which  I  served  in  India — the 
10th  and  8th  Hussars — were 
very  fortunate  during  their 
time  there,  the  10th  carrying 
off  the  Kadir  Cup  I  have  de- 
scribed with  Vivian,  George 
Bryan  (Buldoo)  annexing  two 
others.  Cavendish  and  Bryan 
each  won  a  Ganges  Cup.  For 
the  8th  Hussars  Clowes,  Mahon, 
and  Le  Gallais  won  the  Kadir, 
Mahon  the  Hog  Hunters'  Cup 
also,  and  Vesey  the  Muttra  Cup. 

Both  these  regiments  are 
back  again  in  India,  the  10th 
Hussars  at  Rawal  Pindi,  a  non- 
pig-sticking  country  ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  the  sporting  ele- 
ment is  still  strong  in  the  regi- 
ment, much  fostered  by  their 
present  C.O.,  Col.  Vaughan, 
who  last  year  journeyed  down 
to  the  Forbesganj  district  of 
Purneah,  in  Bengal,  with  some 
of  his  officers  and  others,  making 
a  party  of  eight  spears,  with 
thirty-two  horses.  They  were 
fortunate  in  finding  a  country 
that  had  not  been  hunted  for 
years,  and  was  overrun  by  pig 
within  a  small  radius,  in  fact 
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too  much  so.  In  the  twenty- 
two  days  in  which  they  were 
out  they  killed  one  hundred 
and  eighty  boars.  How  pleased 
the  villagers  must  have  been ! 
Of  the  eight  men,  one  was  hors 
de  combat  four  days ;  another 
three  days,  and  afterwards  could 
only  use  his  spear  in  his  left 
hand ;  and  two  others  seven 
days  each.  Of  the  thirty-two 
horses,  two  were  killed,  five 
severely  and  seven  slightly  cut 
by  pig,  two  broken  down,  and 
six  stubbed  and  staked,  and 
only  one,  Mr  Wienholt's  Feu-de- 
joie,  went  through  the  twenty- 
two  days  without  a  mishap. 
There  are  some  who  assert  that 
pig-sticking  is  a  tame  and  one- 
sided sport,  and  that  a  pig  is 
mobbed  to  death  by  a  lot  of 
men  on  horseback  with  spears, 
who  run  no  risk  themselves 
and  give  the  pig  no  chance. 
The  marvellous  record  I  have 
quoted  above  should  convince 
these  sceptics  that  the  mighty 
boar  is  no  mean  antagonist,  and 
that  the  hunting  of  him  is  at- 
tended with  some  danger  to  his 
pursuers. 

The  8th  Hussars  have  only 
this  year  arrived  at  Lucknow. 
They  are  a  sporting  lot,  with  a 
sportsman,  Col.  Deare,  at  their 
head,  and  an  old  8th  Hussar, 
General  Mahon,  who  is  second 
to  none  in  soldiering  or  sport, 
in  command  of  the  Lucknow 
Division,  so  I  feel  sure  they  also 
will  quickly  re-establish  the  ex- 
cellent record  their  predecessors 
gained  in  the  country. 

I  trust  these  little  descrip- 
tions may  give  some  real  idea 
of  the  wild  boar,  and  the  ex- 
citement and  pleasure  that  can 
be  obtained  in  the  pursuit  of 
him  ;  some  idea  of  the  different 


varieties  of  ground  in  which 
he  is  hunted ;  what  riding  a 
young  galloping  pig  in  the 
Kadir  grass — through  which 
you  have,  not  to  ride,  but  to 
race  him — really  means,  and 
also  conjure  up  visions  of  the 
old  grey  boar  when  he  is 
brought  to  bay, 

"And  game  to  the  last,  with  defiant  eye, 
In  silent  courage  he  faces  to  die. " 

In  pig-sticking  many  sports 
are  combined — racing,  steeple- 
chasing,  hunting,  and  (is  it 
not  sport?)  fighting — and  all 
Indian  sportsmen  agree  that 

"The  noblest  sport  in  that  sporting  land 
Is  a  boar  in  front  and  a  spear  in  hand." 

Ah !  I  wonder  how  many 
good  sportsmen  and  good  pals, 
who  rode  well  and  true  after 
pig,  and  helped  to  swell  those 
choruses  with  me  in  years 
gone  by,  under  those  glorious 
Eastern  stars,  after  a  grand 
day's  sport,  have  gone  to  their 
rest  since  "Crooky"  wrote 
those  inspiring  verses  of  his. 
Some  have  fallen  at  their 
country's  call,  some  have  been 
taken  as  an  offering  to  sport, 
some  by  ordinary  accident, 
some  carried  off  by  fell  dis- 
ease and  some  through  length 
of  days,  but  one  and  all,  I 
feel  sure,  never  through  their 
lives  forgot  the  enchantment  of 
those  days ;  and  to  us,  well — 

"When  age  has  weakened  manhood's 
powers, 

And  every  nerve  unbraced, 
Those  scenes  of  joy  will  still  be  ours, 

On  Memory's  tablets  traced. 
And  with  the  friends  whom  death  has 
spared, 

When  youth's  wild  course  is  run, 
We'll  tell  of  the  chases  we  have  shared 

And  the  tushes  we  have  won." 

T.  A.  ST  QUINTIN. 
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ONE   BATTERSEA  WARD. 


BY  A  BATTERSEA  CANVASSEE. 

"  I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs." 

— Coriolanus. 


WHEN  I  turned  into  the  first 
street  I  had  been  bidden  to 
canvass — with  my  heart  in  my 
mouth  and  my  canvassing- 
cards  well  inside  my  muff, — I 
saw  a  large  stout  man  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ment, looking  out  upon  the 
world  with  an  exceedingly 
humorous  and  benevolent  coun- 
tenance. When  he  glanced 
round  and  saw  me,  there  came 
a  comprehending  twinkle  into 
his  grey  eye. 

"  You  a  canvasser  ?  "  he  said 
politely. 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "are  you?" 

"  I  don't  wait  for  no  elections 
to  go  a-canvassing,"  said  the 
stout  man,  smiling.  "I'm  al- 
ways about,  I  am.  You  a 
Unionist  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "are  you?" 

"Goin5  to  begin  with  me?" 
said  the  stout  man,  twinkling. 
"  That  'ud  be  a  waste  of  time. 
I've  been  a  Unionist  sixty 
year.  I  thought  you  was  a 
Unionist." 

"Why?  "said  I. 

"Well,  I  didn't  think  you 
was  a  Suffragette,  any  'ow," 
said  the  stout  man  evasively. 
"There  was  one  com©  along 
this  way  yesterday  in  a  billy- 
cock 'at  and  a  tiger-skin." 

I  endeavoured  to  conjure  up 
the  vision  of  a  cross  between 
a  Bacchus  and  a  stable-help 


this  description  appeared  to 
indicate,  and  the  stout  man 
said, — 

"  They  aggeravate  the  people, 
them  wimming,  though  they 
say  they're  workin'  for  us.  I 
know  the  people  down  'ere. 
I've  been  sixty  year  in 
Batter  sea." 

"Then  you  must  also  know," 
said  I,  "whether  we're  going  to 
get  in  or  not  ?  " 

The  stout  man  looked  up 
and  down  the  street,  twinkling 
meditatively. 

"It's  early  days  to  say  yet," 
he  said.  "  Shirley  Benn's  done 
well  down  'ere  these  last  four 
years.  He's  always  in  the 
place,  any'ow,  which  is  more 
than  Burns  is.  But  I  go  about-, 
I  go  about,  an'  I  'ear  'em 
talking." 

"What  do  you  hear  them 
say?"  said  I. 

"Well,  there's  a  lot  of 
Socialists  down  this  way," 
said  the  stout  man. 

"But  they've  issued  that 
manifesto,"  said  I,  surprised. 

"So  they  'ave,"  said  the 
stout  man.  "They've  issued 
a  manifesto." 

"And  they  say  they  aren't 
going  to  vote  at  all,"  said  I. 

"  So  they  do,"  said  the  stout 
man,  with  his  benevolent  smile. 
"  They  say  they  aren't  goin'  to 
vote  at  all,  of  course.  Where 
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are  you  goin'  a-canvassin',  if  I 
may  arsk  ?  " 

I  gave  him  my  cards,  and  he 
looked  through  them. 

"I've  never  canvassed  be- 
fore," I  remarked. 

"Oh,  you  won't  matter  much 
either  way,"  said  the  stout  man 
reassuringly.  "  Canvassers  ain't 
much  use.  But  that's  a  good 
street.  They'll  be  all  right  to 
you.  You'll  find  some  this  way 
and  some  that — an'  some  sick 
of  both  ways,  an'  sayin'  it's  six 
of  one  an'  'alf  a  dozen  of  the 
other,  an'  they  won't  vote  for 
neither." 

"And  what  shall  I  say  to 
those  ?  "  said  I. 

"You  tell  'em  that  them's 
the  two  'alf-dozens  as  don't 
make  twelve,"  said  the  stout 
man  twinkling,  as  he  grasped 
my  hand  in  farewell.  "Well, 
I  expect  I  shall  see  you  again. 
I'm  orften  lookin'  round  me  at 
this  corner." 

That  was  the  first  lead  I 
received  into  the  labyrinth 
of  Battersea  politics  from  Mr 
Harry  Huggle,  but  it  was  not 
the  last.  I  had  always  to  pass 
his  corner  on  my  way  back 
from  my  committee-rooms,  and 
he  was  nearly  always  at  it, 
looking  round  him. 

My  first  official  interview 
was  with  a  placid  old  Con- 
servative in  a  wide,  low- 
ceilinged  old  room,  like  an  old 
farm  parlour,  and  very  unlike 
most  of  the  Battersea  sitting- 
rooms  I  saw  later.  It  held 
furniture,  china,  and  brasses 
which  had  been  in  his  family 
for  years,  and  he  told  me  why 
he'd  "never  took  up  with  the 
Socialists  nor  never  would  do. 
When  you've  got  a  thing  or 
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two  of  your  own,"  he  said, 
"  you  don't  care  if  a  man  'as 
a  thing  or  two  of  'is  own.  You 
don't  want  'is  things.  Why 
should  you?  'E  ain't  got  yours." 
That  trait  of  human  nature 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  "small 
ownership"  cure  for  Socialism  ; 
but  the  trait  that  lies  at  the 
root  of  some  Socialism  goes 
deeper  yet,  as  I  was  to  find 
later. 

My  second  interview,  or 
rather  the  second  of  which  I 
have  record,  was  with  a  young 
man  who,  in  the  words  of  Mr 
Huggle,  was  sick  of  both  sides. 
He  had  a  lodger's  vote,  a  gener- 
ally unbiassed  and  reckless  air, 
and  no  coat.  Fetched  to  the 
door,  he  immediately  reposed 
himself  against  it  and  gazed 
darkly  into  the  street. 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  disturb 
you,"  said  I,  with  that  sincere 
but  confused  apology  which 
was,  throughout  the  campaign, 
all  I  ever  achieved  in  the  way 
of  an  "opening,"  in  spite  of 
much  earnest  thought  on  the 
subject ;  "  but  I  thought  per- 
haps you  wouldn't  mind  talk- 
ing things  over.  Could  you, 
perhaps — would  you  tell  me — 
have  you  come  to  a  decision 
yet  about  the  question  of  this 
election  ?  " 

"Me  mind's  poisoned,"  said 
the  young  man,  continuing  to 
gaze  darkly  into  the  street. 

I  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
by  the  depth  of  the  gloom  of 
this  remark,  but  after  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  it  best  to 
ignore  it  and  try  again.  "  Are 
you  perhaps  a  Liberal?"  said 
I  gently. 

"Me  mind's  poisoned,"  said 
the  young  man. 
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"  Perhaps  you  haven't  yet 
quite  decided  ?  "  said  I  cheer- 
fully. 

"Me  mind's  poisoned,"  said 
the  young  man  sternly. 

I  gave  up  the  struggle. 
"Well,  I'm  very  sorry,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"Ah!"  said  the  young  man 
with  indescribable  significance. 

"I  am  indeed,"  said  I  earn- 
estly. 

"/  don'  care  which  side 
gets  in,"  he  said.  "  Me  mind's 
poisoned." 

I  urged  him  to  tell  me  what 
had  poisoned  it,  and  after  a 
little,  in  the  profoundest  gloom, 
he  consented.  It  was  a  story 
I  was  to  hear  only  too  often  in 
the  coming  campaign.  He  had 
been  out  of  work  for  weeks,  and 
had  tramped  far  and  near — to 
find  at  last  a  job  which  he 
had  thought  was  going  to  last, 
and  he  had  been  "  chucked " 
the  previous  Saturday  because 
trade  was  so  slack,  with  him 
not  out  of  debt  yet  from  the 
first  long  search,  and  a  wife 
and  two  children  to  keep, — he 
didn't  care  which  side  got  in, 
for  they  neither  of  them  seemed 
able  to  get  a  man  work.  It 
soothed  and  cheered  him  to  tell 
me  his  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation at  such  a  state  of 
things. 

"  You  a  Unionist !  "  he  said 
suddenly,  glancing  at  me ;  and 
indeed  in  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  his  story  I  had  for- 
gotten for  the  moment  that  I 
was. 

"Yes,"  said  I.     "Are  you?" 
"It's  the  first  time  I've  'ad 
a  vote  at  all,"  he  said,  smiling 
foolishly. 

"It's  the  first  time  I've  can- 
vassed,"  said  I. 


"What's  made  you  take  to 
it?"  said  he. 

"You,"  said  I,  "and  such  as 
you,"  and  I  plunged  headlong. 

In  spite  of  himself,  a  self- 
conscious  smile  kept  breaking 
out  upon  his  boyish  face  as 
he  leant  against  the  door-post 
and  gazed  into  the  street,  and 
strove  to  listen  to  me  with 
the  dignity  befitting  an  elector 
being  appealed  to  for  his  vote. 
"  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you  that 
I  think  I'm  goin'  to  vote 
Unionist,"  he  assured  me 
graciously  at  last.  "If  it's 
any  pleasure  to  you  to  know 
it,  I  dessay  I  shall  very  prob'ly 
vote  Unionist.  In  fact " — in  a 
burst  of  cheerful  friendliness — 
"I  don't  know  but  what  you 
mayn't  as  well  mark  me  down 
Unionist  at  once  if  it  gives 
you  any  pleasure." 

So  we  shook  hands  warmly, 
and  I  wished  him  good  luck 
and  better  days.  But  when  I 
had  walked  a  little  way,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  proselytising 
had  slightly  cooled  down,  I 
reluctantly  but  firmly  marked 
him  "doubtful."  I  could  not 
help  fearing  that  if  I  could  so 
easily  work  him  from  his  pois- 
oned mind,  poor  boy,  some  one 
else  might  come  along  and  as 
easily  work  him  back  again; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  is  certainly  a  shorter  step 
to  Socialism  than  to  Unionism 
for  a  poisoned  mind.  So  I 
marked  him  "  doubtful  " ;  and 
there  were  many  like  him. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  I  consulted  the  stout 
man  at  the  corner  on  my  un- 
certainty as  to  what  might  be 
called  "openings."  "It's  so 
difficult  to  know  how  to  begin" 
I  explained. 
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"The  sorft  answer,"  said  Mr 
Huggle  oracularly,  "  ain't  no 
use  to  a  canvasser.  What  'e 
wants  is  a  sorft  kick-orf." 

"That's  what  I  feel,"  said  I. 
"  A  good  beginning  is  half  the 
battle." 

"On  the  other  'and,"  said 
Mr  Huggle,  "  it  ain't  much  use 
unless  it's  the  larst  'alf." 

The  third  interview  was  with 
my  first  real  Socialist,  whom 
it  still  makes  me  breathless  to 
remember.  The  day  I  met  him 
I  saw,  while  I  was  canvassing, 
a  board  on  the  wall  of  some 
Socialist  headquarters,  and  on 
the  board  was  one  of  John 
Burns's  posters  with  his  pro- 
gramme and  appeal.  A  huge 
thick  black  stroke,  almost  but 
not  quite  obscuring  the  words, 
had  been  drawn  across  it  from 
corner  to  corner,  and  under- 
neath was  a  paper  with  those 
words  printed  on  it  by  hand, 
"  Not  even  this  black  mark  can 
blot  out  the  black  record  of 
John  Burns,  once  member  for 
Battersea."  In  the  same  street, 
a  little  farther  on,  I  saw  one 
of  John  Burns's  blue  window- 
cards,  which  were  afterwards 
to  become  so  familiar  and  so 
significant  to  me  that  I  used 
to  dream  horrifying  dreams 
about  them.  This  one  had  the 
customary  legend  over  John 
Burns's  face,  "Trusted,  tried, 
and  true," — but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  house  had  divided  the 
card  between  "  and  "  and 
"true,"  and  had  inserted  a 
large  "  un."  It  was  while  pon- 
dering these  strange  sights  that 
I  fell  upon  my  Socialist.  He 
had  a  tidy  little  house  and  a 
servant  girl,  the  first  I  saw  in 
my  ward.  She  fetched  him  to 
me  in  a  sort  of  pallid  hurry, 


and  he  came  striding  down  the 
passage,  a  tall,  thin  man  with 
smouldering  eyes,  and  the  kind 
of  bristling  unsoothed  hair  that 
I  saw  so  often  erect  on  the 
Radical  brow  in  Battersea  that 
I  believe  it  indicates  the  real 
psychological  reason  why  Radi- 
cals are  Radicals  at  all.  "  Come 
in,  madam,  come  in,"  he  said 
courteously  and  commandingly, 
and  he  held  open  a  door,  found 
a  chair  for  me,  and  before  I 
could  so  much  as  think  we 
were  seated  opposite  each  other 
in  his  dwelling,  with  all  the 
doors  shut,  plunged  in  the  pro- 
foundest  of  arguments. 

"The  Lords "  said  he. 

"  The  Lords "  said  I. 

"And  as  for  Tariff  Re- 
form  "  said  he. 

"  The  provisions  of  the  Bud- 
get  "  said  I. 

"The  Budget,  madam,"  he 
said,  simply  hurling  himself 
upon  me  at  the  word,  "  is  the 
second  Magna  Charta  of  the 
people." 

"Well,  don't  forget  that  the 
Peers  gave  you  the  first," 
said  I. 

He  had  forgotten  it.  You 
could  see  that  by  the  sudden 
fixity  of  eye  with  which  he 
recollected  it.  "And  now," 
said  I,  hurriedly  rushing  on  my 
advantage,  "  they  give  you  the 
chance  of  a  greater  Magna 
Charta  still,  for  it  will  estab- 
lish the  right  of  the  English 
to  England " 

"The  Budget  will  do  that, 
thank  you,  madam,"  said  he 
meaningly.  "  It  will  force  the 
Peers  to  sell  their  iniquitous 
holdings,  and  then  there  will 
be  enough  English  soil  to  sup- 
port the  English  people  with- 
out any  Tariff  Reform." 
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"That's  the  first  time  I've 
heard  the  true  object  of  the 
Budget  so  honestly  acknow- 
ledged," said  I;  "but  what  in 
Heaven's  name  is  the  use  of 
putting  the  people  on  the  land 
unless  you  make  a  market  for 
the  land's  produce?  and  you 
won't  do  that  without  protec- 
tion." 

"Give  the  people  their 
rights,"  said  he,  "and  they'll 
need  no  protection." 

"Give  the  workmen  a 
chance,"  said  I,  "and  they 
can't  have  it  without." 

"A  chance!"  he  cried.  "It 
is  Capital  —  Capital  in  the 
hands  of  a  ruling  class  that 
alone  deprives  them  of  their 
chances.  Capital,  the  curse  of 
the  age " 

"It  is  that,"  said  I,  "but 
you  have  to  be  extraordinarily 
careful  in  dealing  with  it, 
nevertheless,  or  else  there'd 
be  none  left." 

"  We  ask  for  nothing  better," 
he  said  fiercely. 

"  You  certainly  couldn't  ask 
for  anything  less,"  said  I. 
"  For  any  one  of  you,"  and  we 
paused  to  take  breath. 

I  had  been  warned  that  the 
keener  Radicals  would  try  and 
keep  me  talking  so  as  to  pre- 
vent me  from  being  at  work 
elsewhere,  and  would  pretend 
to  be  waverers  so  that  I  might 
waste  time  and  energy  in  en- 
deavouring to  convince  them. 
This  man  was  no  waverer,  but 
I  thought  he  might  be  the  other 
thing,  so  I  said,  "Are  you  wast- 
ing my  time  on  purpose  ?  " 

"I  am  not,"  said  he,  as 
though  he  scorned  the  notion 
of  such  a  trick. 

"  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  never- 
theless," said  I.  "You  are  a 


Socialist  by  temperament.      I 
could  never  convert  you." 

"  I  could  more  easily  convert 
you,  madam,"  he  said,  with  ex- 
traordinary energy,  "  and  I 
should  like  to  try." 

"  I'm  a  Unionist  by  tempera- 
ment," said  I.  "  Are  you  going 
to  vote  for  John  Burns  ?  " 

He  told  me,  with  the  same 
smouldering  vigour,  that  he 
was,  and  that  so  would  every 
Socialist  in  Battersea  worth 
the  name. 

"In  spite  of  your  mani- 
festo?" I  asked. 

He  replied  that  the  mani- 
festo was  a  public  protest,  a 
necessary  indication  of  their 
position  towards  a  man  who 
had  betrayed  them,  but  that  he 
and  others  with  him  did  not 
consider  it  need  bind  them  in- 
dividually. 

"  The  Government,"  he  added, 
"has  not  betrayed  us.  Never 
in  the  history  of  Socialism 
have  we  had  a  chance  of  voting 
for  so  socialistic  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation as  this  Budget,  or  so 
socialistic  an  issue  as  the  down- 
fall of  the  Lords.  We  are 
working  to  ensure  that  every 
waverer  in  Battersea  shall  vote 
Liberal,  John  Burns  or  no 
John  Burns." 

"  Are  they  wavering  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  burn- 
ing eyes,  "  they  are.  On  Tariff 
Reform  as  well  as  John  Burns. 
Friends  of  mine  who  never 
wavered  before.  But  they'll 
come  in  in  the  end." 

I  pondered  both  these  items 
of  news  in  silence.  Then  I 
said — 

"  Well,  I  hope  you're  wrong," 
and  he  said  with  a  kind  of 
passionate  finality — 
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"Madam,  the  Budget  must 
pass  and  the  people  must  rule." 

"  Would  I  be  here  bothering 
you  for  your  vote  unless  you 
did  rule?"  said  I.     That  took 
him    aback    for   the    moment, 
and    he   was    unable    to   help 
laughing.     He  told  me  more  of 
Socialism    in    that    half -hour 
than  I  ever  knew  before,  and 
I  could  only  sit  silent  and  be- 
hold with  interest  the  unfold- 
ing  of    the    most    stupendous 
selfishness  there  is  in  life — the 
selfishness,  not  of  the  man  who 
wants  everything,  but  of   the 
man   who    can    only   see    one 
thing.     The  "  necessity  for  ad- 
justment," which   is  the   only 
reason  for  a  Government  at  all, 
was  a  thing  he  had  never  heard 
of.    Of  the  claims  and  relations 
of   the   million    strata,    castes, 
classes,    kinds,    countries,    na- 
tions,   and    races    that   go   to 
make  Great  Britain ;  of  all  the 
great      inter  -  dependent      in- 
terests— the   religions,   trades, 
moralities,     traditions,     preju- 
dices,    acts,     treaties,    obliga- 
tions, crafts,  and  relationships 
foreign     or    domestic  —  which 
must   be   balanced    if    justice, 
even   approximately,   is   to  be 
done,  he  saw  nothing ;  and  no- 
body could  show  them  to  him. 
He  did  not  even  see  his  own 
class.    He  saw  nothing  but  one 
detached     disconnected     ideal, 
that  had  neither  roots  in  life 
nor     relationship    with     fact ; 
and  one   level   of   English  so- 
ciety, which  he  spoke  of  alter- 
nately as  "the  poor  "when  it 
deserved  nothing  like  so  wide 
a  designation,  or  "  the  people  " 
when  he  meant  but  a  fraction 
of  them.     He  seemed  to  me  to 
be   the   direct    and    inevitable 
result  of  a  teaching  that  forces 


sight  without  showing  what 
to  look  at — that  aims  at  rous- 
ing the  brain  and  awakening 
the  imagination  without  mak- 
ing any  attempt  at  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  Of  one  kind 
of  ignoble  nature,  such  a 
teaching  makes  the  commoner 
kind  of  Socialist ;  of  one  kind 
of  nobler  nature,  such  as  that 
of  this  man,  it  makes  his  kind  of 
Socialist.  Education  is  not  the 
perception  of  facts:  it  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  relation  of  facts. 
He  showed  me  his  view,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  en- 
sured that  he  should  see  mine. 
He  said  that  the  Lords  had 
always  crushed  the  people,  and 
I  said  that  anyway  they  had 
now  given  the  people  a  chance 
of  crushing  them,  and  obliged 
him  to  perceive  the  point  be- 
fore he  passed  it.  He  said  all 
men  should  be  equal,  and  I 
said  I  thanked  God  they 
weren't  and  never  could  be. 
He  said  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple must  be  entirely  abol- 
ished ;  I  said  I  thought  re- 
cent events  proved  that  the 
chance  of  Providence  was  likely 
to  be  quite  as  wise  as  the 
choice  of  man,  especially  when 
there  was  a  public  opinion  and 
a  tradition  as  to  the  duties  of 
a  great  position  towards  the 
State  growing  higher  every 
year  in  this  country.  He  said 
the  Commons  could  rule  alone, 
and  I  said  that  if  he  thought 
that  the  people  elected  by  such 
electors  as  his  next-door  neigh- 
bour, for  instance,  who  had 
never  seen  further  than  the 
Battersea  tenement-house  op- 
posite his  own  and  never 
would,  could  rule  such  races 
as  are  joined  together  under 
our  flag,  he  showed  he  knew 
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as  little  of  these  races  as  his 
neighbour  did.  But  he  beat 
me  down  with  the  passion  of 
his  feelings,  as  you  can  do 
when  feelings  alone  inspire 
you  and  knowledge  never 
checks  you  with  its  hint  of  the 
other  side.  All  he  said  I  heard 
again  and  again  in  the  Batter- 
sea  streets.  I  listened  to  most 
of  it  in  silence.  I  wanted  to 
learn  what  he  was  like.  But, 
when  I  rose  to  depart,  I  said — 

"Admit  before  I  go  that 
every  one  of  those  electors  who 
you  say  are  wavering  here 
now  between  Tariff  Reform 
and  the  Budget  is  a  separate 
justification,  whichever  way  he 
decides,  of  the  Lords'  action  in 
referring  the  Budget  to  the 
people." 

"I  will  admit  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  he  said  fiercely. 

"  You  must,  if  you're  honest," 
I  said.  "If  people  take  the 
chance  of  weighing  a  thing, 
it  shows  they  hadn't  already 
decided  upon  it,  doesn't  it? 
And  you  wouldn't  have  a 
measure  forced  on  a  single 
poor  man  in  this  country, 
would  you,  before  he  had  had 
a  chance  of  saying  whether  he 
wanted  it  or  no  ?  The  people 
must  rule,  you  know,  mustn't 
they?" 

He  hesitated,  wavered,  broke 
down,  and  laughed  again,  his 
odd,  unwilling,  engaging  laugh, 
and  said,  "  You  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country, 
madam." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  had 
met  an  enemy,"  I  said.  So  we 
shook  hands.  I  never  found 
out  who  he  was,  yet  I  think  he 
must  have  been  a  Socialist  of 
note,  from  the  way  he  spoke  of 
influencing  the  other  Socialists. 


I  visited  over  fifty  houses  after 
his  that  day,  and  when  I  got 
back  to  my  committee  -  rooms 
I  could  not  remember  which 
had  been  his  card.  For  all  his 
bitter  vehemence  and  headlong 
conviction,  he  was  never  per- 
sonal or  discourteous ;  however 
hard  he  hit,  he  always  spoke  in 
the  manner  of  a  man  remember- 
ing that  he  was  speaking  to 
a  woman ;  he  was  profoundly 
honest,  and  he  had  a  sense  of 
humour,  however  unwilling. 
These  attributes  I  invariably 
found  among  the  Socialists  of 
which  he  was  the  type.  But 
they  were  Socialists  because 
they  believed  that  Socialism 
meant  justice  to  a  down-trodden 
world,  and  they  are  men  for 
whom  the  cure  indicated  by  my 
old  Conservative  and  his  be- 
longings is  none.  "Small 
Holdings  "  offer  no  remedy  to 
such  as  they.  It  is  not  "  posses- 
sions "  they  envy ;  it  is  "  differ- 
ences "  they  deny,  and  differ- 
ences are  eternal.  There  was 
one  other  attribute,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  they  almost  all 
had  in  common,  and  that  was  an 
overwrought  nervous  system. 
I  longed  to  give  some  of  them 
bromide  and  take  them  walking 
in  a  wood.  When  I  tentatively 
told  the  stout  man  that  one 
Socialist,  anyhow,  did  not  seem 
to  think  the  Socialist  manifesto 
so  binding  as  our  party  seemed 
to  be  thinking  it  was,  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  news  to  him. 
"This  'ere  election,"  said  Mr 
Huggle,  "is  a  more  muddled 
business  than  ever  I  see.  You 
ain't  only  got  a  lot  of  people 
of  different  minds  as  is  usual, 
but  you've  got  a  lot  of  people 
of  two  minds  each.  There  is 
the  Irish,  as  wants  the  Union- 
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ists  for  their  religion,  and  the 
Liberals  for  'Ome  Rewle;  there's 
the  Socialists  as  wants  Bean 
because  they  'ate  Burns,  and 
Burns  because  'e  means  'down 
with  the  Lords ' ;  there's  the 
loafers  as  wants  the  Liberals 
because  they  mean  free  meals 
and  pensions,  and  the  Unionists 
because  they  don't  mean  less 
beer  ;  there's  'undrids  as  wants 
the  Unionists  because  of  Tariff 
Reform,  and  the  Liberals  be- 
cause of  everything  else.  It's 
a  rare  muddle.  There's  that 
number  of  things  before  the 
country  that  there's  nothink 
before  the  country  at  all,  an' 
whichever  side  gets  in,  nobody 
Jll  be  oerting  what  it  was  they 
was  put  in  for  so  that  everybody 
'11  be  able  to  be  certing  it  was 
for  the  thing  they  want  them- 
selves. You  mark  my  words. 
When  this  election's  over  and 
done  with,  we  shan't  be  no 
nearer  a  Government  than  we 
was  before — if  as  near." 

Without  generalising  so 
widely  as  Mr  Huggle  at  the 
corner,  I  certainly  found  my 
own  small  field  of  action  "  a 
rare  muddle."  I  call  it  a  small 
field  of  action,  but  it  had  to 
cover  all  England  and  half  the 
world.  Nearly  every  fresh 
doorstep  meant  a  fresh  sub- 
ject, and  you  had  to  be  ready 
to  keep  your  head  and  defend 
your  footing  without  ever 
knowing  in  what  field  it  was 
going  to  be.  Home  Rule,  Rail- 
ways, Christianity,  the  Peers, 
Tariff  Reform,  Larks  Clubs,  the 
Poor  Law,  Education,  Social- 
ism, Motors,  Social  Reform,  the 
Church,  Finance,  the  Chapel, 
Fishing  Rights,  the  Budget, 
Machinery,  the  Patent  Laws, 
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black  bread,  English  history 
since  John,  the  Irish,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Welsh,  the  Americans, 
the  French,  the  Colonies,  the 
Navy,  and  Norwegian  doors — 
these  were  a  few  of  the  subjects 
upon  all  of  which  you  had  to 
know  enough  to  talk,  without 
being  silly,  to  men  who  had 
special  experience  of,  or  special 
prejudices  against,  one  of  them. 
Luckily,  those  who  travel  a 
country  see  many  hills,  where 
the  man  who  lives  on  one  hill 
sees  only  his  own ;  and  it  is  not 
the  details  of  each  hill  but  the 
relationship  of  each  hill  to  the 
landscape  that  matters  most  in 
an  election,  and  that  you  must 
try  and  make  each  man  see — 
which  fact  frequently  saved  the 
situation  and  left  one  still  a 
theme. 

Some  of  my  interviews  were 
very  brief,  such  as  those  with 
the  old-established  Unionists. 

"You  for  Benn?  So'm  I. 
Mark  me  '  for  '  "  —  and  a 
mutual  smile  and  nod,  and  no 
more  time  wasted.  But  the 
briefest  interview  of  which  I 
have  a  record  was  with  a  man 
of  whose  politics  I  still  know 
nothing.  I  knocked,  and  he 
came  shuffling  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  looked  forth,  and 
said,  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
shortening  the  interview,  "  I've 
a  cold  in  the  'ead." 

"Try  cinnamon,"  said  I  with 
interest  before  I  could  think. 

"All  right,  I  will," he  replied 
gratefully — and  shut  the  door, 
leaving  me  collecting  myself 
blankly  on  the  doorstep.  I 
heard  no  steps  inside,  and  I 
believe  he  was  collecting  him- 
self as  blankly  within,  and 
wondering  whether  he  had 
2p 
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better  reopen  the  door  or  not. 
Then  there  was  the  querulously 
superior  and  patronising  old 
man  who  talked  with  con- 
descending smiles  through  a 
crack,  holding  the  door  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  close  it  the 
instant  he  had  a  chance. 

"No,  I  'aven't  decided.  No, 
I  don't  suppose  anything  you 
say  'ill  be  likely  to  'elp  me. 
No,  I'm  afraid  you  being  a 
woman  can't  'ardly  understand 
the  difficulty  I  find  myself  in, 
thank  you.  Yes,  it's  over  Tariff 
Reform.  What  I've  always 
said  is,  Tariff  Reform's  busi- 
ness. That's  what  Tariff  Re- 
form is.  And  what  I've  always 
said  is,  leave  business  to  busi- 
ness men.  When  I  see  every 
business  man  in  the  country 
agreeing  on  Tariff  Reform, 
what  I  said  was,  then  let  it 
be  Tariff  Reform,  if  I  am  a 
Liberal.  'I'm  not  a  business 
man,'  I  said.  '  I  don't  under- 
stand it.'  *  These  are  business 
men,'  I  said.  'They  do  under- 
stand it.  The  money's  got  to 
be  found,  so  Tariff  Reform  let 
it  be,'  I  said.  And  now  there 
comes  along  this  Budget. 
That's  my  difficulty.  But  you 
bein'  a  woman  can't  'ardly 
understand  it,  of  course." 

"Well,  but  if  you  are  in 
favour  of  Tariff  Reform  be- 
cause all  the  business  men 
approve  of  it,"  said  I,  "you 
ought  to  know  what  to  think 
of  a  Budget  of  which  practi- 
cally all  the  business  men  in 
England  disapprove." 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  to  think 
of  it,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling 
politely  through  a  lessening 
crack ;  "  the  Budget  isn't  busi- 
ness at  all.  It's  principle." 

"It  surely  was  supposed  to 


be  a  business  measure,  wasn't 
it  ? "  said  I,  somewhat  taken 
aback. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said 
the  old  man,  smiling  again  his 
amused  smile  at  my  ignorance. 
"  Certainly  not.  Nothing  could 
be  less  like  it,  nor  meant  to 
be;  the  Budget's  a  principle — 
a  Christian  principle — such  as 
1  Give  all  thy  goods  untoe  the 
poor,'  or  'All  are  equal  in  the 
sight  of  Gawd.'  It's  not  busi- 
ness at  all,  nor  meant  to  be. 
That's  my  difficulty.  I've  no 
wish  to  vote  against  Tariff 
Reform  when  all  the  business 
men  in  the  country  say  it's 
the  right  thing;  but  principle 
comes  before  business  to  a  Bible 
Christian.  But  you  bein'  a 
woman  can't  'ardly  understand 
it,  of  course.  I  think  I'll  shut 
the  door,  if  you  don't  mind. 
I'm  in  a  draught." 

I  suppose  there  was  an  answer 
to  that  old  man,  but  I  could  not 
find  one.  Generally,  however 
badly  I  had  been  worsted  in 
an  argument,  I  was  struck  by 
an  admirable  answer  about 
two  streets  off,  but  I  could 
think  of  none  on  this  occasion 
even  when  I  had  walked  five. 
Being  a  woman,  I  could  hardly 
understand  it.  Then  there  was 
my  interview  with  the  one  de- 
liberately insulting  and  vio- 
lently insolent  elector  in  Bat- 
tersea, whose  name  was  Ho  well. 
With  the  first  door  that  had 
opened  to  me  in  my  ward,  I 
had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  familiar 
life,  and  among  friends ;  the 
caste  I  knew  in  the  country 
I  met  again  in  the  town,  its 
characteristics  greatly  emphas- 
ised, but  otherwise  unchanged. 
Whether  in  a  Kentish  lane  or 
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a  Battersea  back  street  the 
people  are  the  same,  and  be- 
hind each  door  Anarchists, 
Socialists,  and  Radicals  re- 
solved themselves  into  men  and 
women  whose  nature,  whatever 
its  trend  at  the  moment,  I  had 
known  and  understood  else- 
where, and  could  again.  But 
yet,  throughout  the  campaign, 
the  thing  remained  an  effort. 
I  had  never  before  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  London  working 
classes ;  and  though  behind  the 
last  door  I  might  always  leave 
a  friend,  I  never  could  com- 
pletely rid  myself  of  the  nerv- 
ousness which  must  be  familiar 
to  every  canvasser,  lest  behind 
the  next,  where  lay  the  still 
unknown,  might  not  lie  also 
the  deliberately  discourteous 
and  defiant, — such  as  I  had 
been  warned  against  by  trem- 
ulous ladies  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter,  and  such  as  I 
could  not  hope  to  soften,  or 
control,  or  even  shame  into 
friendliness.  Therefore,  when 
I  at  last  met  Mr  Howell  and 
faced  the  dreadful  glare  of 
his  contemptuous  eye  across  his 
door-step,  I  felt  like  the  lady 
who  found  a  burglar  under  her 
bad  after  looking  for  him  in 
vain  for  forty  years,  and  said, 
"  Oh,  there  you  are  at  last !  "  If 
he  had  only  known,  I  was  as 
apologetic  as  the  angriest  man 
could  have  wished.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign an  unwarrantable  thing 
to  walk  up  to  a  man's  house 
without  being  invited,  and  talk 
to  him  without  his  having  in- 
dicated any  desire  to  talk  to 
me ;  but  Mr  Howell  gave  me  no 
chance  of  explaining  how  un- 
warrantable I  thought  it,  or 
how  humbly  grateful  I  felt 


when  people  were  polite  to  me. 
His  wife,  a  large,  sullen,  re- 
bellious-looking woman,  would 
have  warned  me  to  flee  had  she 
had  the  chance,  but  Mr  Howell 
pushed  her  out  of  the  road  and 
planted  himself,  a  little  fierce 
grey  man,  on  the  door-step. 

"I'm  deaf  and  dumb,  I  am," 
he  said.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking his  intention.  Insolence 
hardened  his  face  and  glared 
out  of  his  eyes.  Such  was  the 
fury  of  his  rudeness  that  it 
utterly  disconcerted  me,  and  I 
lost  my  head. 

"7s  he?"  I  said  to  the  wife, 
smiling  with  conciliatory  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty.  She 
stood  by  in  a  sort  of  sullen 
discomfort,  evidently  hating 
the  whole  thing  and  him  into 
the  bargain. 

"  la  'e,"  mimicked  Mr  Howell, 
with  indescribable  fierceness. 
"  Yes,  'e  is.  I'm  deaf  and 
dumb,  I  am.  I  always  shell 
be  when  seoh  as  you  come 
along.  Want  to  'ear  what 
a  dumb  man  thinks  of  sech 
as  you?" 

What  more  he  said  I  do  not 
know,  for  the  worst  of  baing 
extremely  sensitive  is  that  a 
real  intentional  rudeness  and 
rebuff  disconcerts  and  confuses 
one  so  that  one  does  not  grasp 
anything  very  clearly  for  a 
minute  or  so.  Afterwards  I 
realised  that  he  must  have 
become  a  little  ashamed  and 
disconcerted  himself,  for  he 
tailed  off  in  his  loud  remarks, 
and,  instead  of  glaring  in- 
solently at  me,  glared  at  the 
wall  opposite  him.  But  I  was 
denied  the  comfort  of  perceiv- 
ing that  at  the  moment.  I 
said  confusedly,  "You  are  the 
first  man  in  Battersea  who  has 
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been  uncivil  to  me,"  which  was 
a  singularly  weak  remark  to 
make ;  and  I  then  retreated 
down  the  garden,  trying  to 
smile,  and  studying  my  cards 
with  a  preoccupied  air  as 
though  I  had  already  half  for- 
gotten him  and  was  thinking 
of  the  next  man. 

"  Uncivil,"       shouted       Mr 
Ho  well.     "Yes,    an'   I   always 

will    be     uncivil "      After 

which  I  heard  no  more.  I  got 
out  into  the  street  still  smiling ; 
but  it  was  a  dreadful  rout ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  sight  I 
felt  so  crushed  I  could  have 
wept.  This  was  the  only  dis- 
courtesy I  experienced  in  Bat- 
tersea. Then  there  were  inter- 
views with  the  commoner  kind 
of  Socialists,  —  the  Socialists 
who  hate  others  having  what 
they  have  not,  or  being  what 
they  can  never  be;  the  kind 
for  whom  "Small  Holdings" 
would  be  a  cure,  or  rather  a 
preventive.  Their  great  stand- 
by was,  "  We're  all  equal  in  the 
sight  of  Gawd,"  which  they 
considered  to  be  a  great  and 
unanswerable  remark;  and  it 
put  them  much  out  of  counten- 
ance when  I  was  wont  to  reply, 
with  some  asperity,  for  they 
were  often  silly,  that  not  in  the 
sight  of  the  clearest  -  sighted 
judge  on  earth  could  there  be 
such  stupendous  and  unalter- 
able differences  between  man 
and  man  as  in  the  clear  sight 
of  God,  and  that  in  such  differ- 
ences the  outer  differences  be- 
gan, and  would  continue,  so 
beginning,  to  the  end.  Mr 
Huggle  said,  "  /  met  an  Ameri- 
can once.  Lorfty,  'e  was. 
'  Come  over  to  the  States  and 
we'll  show  you  there  'ow  men 
should  treat  men,'  'e  told  me. 


'  All  men  is  equal  in  the  States,' 
'e  says  to  me.  '  I  should  think 
it's  very  likely,'  said  I  to  'em 
kind.  'It  oughter  be  quite 
easily  managed  over  there,  of 
course,'  I  said  to  'im.  '  They 
don't  talk  to  servants  there  as 
if  they  was  a  different  kind  of 
person  to  theirselves,  like  they 
do  'ere,'  'e  told  me.  'Nothink 
in  the  world  would  make  me 
more  uncomfortable  than  to 
talk  to  my  butler  as  if  'e  was  a 
different  sort  of  man  to  myself,' 
says  'e,  proud.  ' Jusso,'  says  I. 
'Very  natchral,'  says  I,  ap- 
provin'.  '  Because  'e  generally 
isn't,  of  course,'  says  I." 

As  the  campaign  went  on 
the  interviews  became  longer. 
Men's  minds  seemed  pulled  two 
ways,  and  they  seized  every 
opportunity  of  discussion.  At 
"  half-time  "  the  thing  was  still 
a  toss-up,  and  my  own  hopes 
were  high.  I  had  reason  to 
think  that  the  Socialists  were 
not  "coming  in,"  as  my  first 
Socialist  had  declared  they 
would.  But  Mr  Huggle  would 
never  say  anything  but  "  I  go 
about,  I  go  about,  and  I  'ear 
'em  talkin'."  We  had  very  few 
canvassers  in  our  ward.  One 
other  lady  besides  myself  came 
the  second  week,  giving  every 
other  day  out  of  a  busy  life, 
and  travelling  a  weary  journey 
by  'bus  and  train  to  do  so.  The 
others  were  business  and  work- 
ing men  who,  in  any  event, 
could  only  give  odd  hours  and 
their  evenings.  Now  I  know 
nothing  of  election  work,  and  my 
own  place  in  this  election  was 
so  humble  that  many  avenues 
of  knowledge  were  closed  to 
me.  I  saw  no  ward  and  no 
committee  -  rooms  except  my 
own.  My  opinion  is  non- 
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official  and  unknown  of 
Battersea  politicians.  But  to 
one  to  whom  the  thing  was 
not  a  campaign  but  a  crusade, 
the  experience  was  arresting. 
The  two  business  men  in  charge 
of  my  committee -rooms,  and 
consequently  of  me,  were  keen 
Unionists, — able,  enthusiastic 
men, — who  turned  their  place 
of  business  at  personal  sacrifice 
into  commit  tee -rooms  during 
the  election,  and  at  whose  most 
hospitable  and  kindly  hearth 
many  a  tired  canvasser,  myself 
included,  has  rested  aching  feet 
and  dried  drenched  skirts  after 
a  wet  night's  round.  I  had 
thought  that  all  would  have 
been  as  they  and  their  family — 
as  keen,  as  clever,  as  anxious. 
But  they  were  exceptions. 
While  the  geniality,  the  kind- 
ness, and  the  humour  of  those 
committee-rooms  were  pleasant 
things  to  experience,  and  will 
be  for  ever  pleasant  things  to 
remember,  the  intentness,  the 
haste,  the  determination,  and 
the  passion  which  the  moment 
seemed  to  me  to  need,  and 
which  I  knew  were  character- 
ising the  work  of  the  other 
side,  I  did  not  find  in  them, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances. 
People  would  come  in  and  out, 
look  at  the  posters,  wait  about, 
turn  over  the  cards,  discuss  the 
chances  of  the  day,  laugh  and 
talk,  or  argue  strenuously. 
Sometimes  they  would  then  go 
canvassing.  Sometimes  they 
would  see  the  notice  of 
a  meeting  that  night,  and 
with  the  remark,  "Oh,  I 
think  I'll  go  and  hear  so  and 
so,"  would  go  to  hear  him.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  were 
plenty  of  people  to  go  to  the 
meetings  to  hear  so  and  so. 


There  were  not  so  many  to 
canvass  alone  in  the  dark  and 
rain,  in  ill  -  lit  little  streets 
blue  with  John  Burns's 
window-cards.  Yet  it  was  my 
impression  that  the  battles  of 
England  were  being  fought 
just  then,  not  at  the  well- 
steward  ed,  well -ticketed,  big 
meetings,  but  in  the  ill-lit  little 
back  streets,  in  the  wind  and 
the  dark,  all  over  the  country. 
They  were  being  fought  there 
in  one  Battersea  ward,  at  any 
rate;  and  while  for  the  one 
cause  a  whole  army  of  self- 
constituted  lieutenants  was 
fighting  strenuously  and  in- 
cessantly, for  the  other  there 
was  no  such  army.  It  was  not 
till  I  had  been  working  among 
the  people  for  some  time  that  I 
began  to  see  the  cause  of  this, 
and  that  my  heart  gradually 
ceased  to  be  bitter  within  me. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  tempera- 
ments,— the  Liberal  and  the 
Unionist, — and  it  will  never  be 
overcome,  for  it  is  fundamental. 
Neither  need  it  be.  There  are 
greater  influences  at  work  in 
the  tolerance,  the  placidity,  and 
the  quiescence  of  the  Unionist 
than  there  are  in  the  activities 
and  the  heat  of  the  Liberal. 
The  one  element  is  never  ex- 
pended. It  persists  for  ever 
in  the  same  form  in  the  life 
of  the  race.  The  other  rises, 
expands,  takes  a  hundred 
forms,  reaches  a  furious  height 
— and  dies  down,  back  again 
into  the  race,  as  surely  as 
falling  fountain- water  mingles 
with  the  lake.  The  Unionist 
never  can,  and  never  will, 
adopt  the  methods  of  his  op- 
ponent—  I  think  I  may  be 
forgiven  if  I  add,  Thank  God. 
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To    explain    and    defend    and 
assert    and    attack     are     con- 
trary   to    his    nature.      "What 
he   does,  when  he  is  a  work- 
ing    man,     is     to    listen     and 
meditate ;  what  he  does,  when 
he   is   a   leisured    man,    is    to 
weigh ;    what    he    does,   when 
he   is   a   leader  of   men,   is   to 
balance,  —  and  the  curious  re- 
sult   is    that   more   rarely   for 
an  English   Unionist   than  for 
any  other  type  of  man  in  the 
world     does     there    follow    at 
the     heels    of     Tolerance     the 
angel,  Compromise  the  cur.     If 
Unionism  is  only  to  succeed  by 
its  exponents  taking  to  Lloyd- 
Georgism,    then    Unionism    is 
doomed.     Neither  the   middle- 
class  Unionist  among  the  work- 
ing men,  nor  the  working  man 
Unionist    among    his    fellows, 
can    take    to    methods   which, 
if     he     could     exercise     them, 
would   mean  that  he  had  the 
nature    of    a    Liberal.      There 
is    no    need.      For    the    great 
laws  underlying  Unionism,  in 
opposition  to  the  great  senti- 
ments   underlying    Liberalism, 
the  stars  fight  in  their  courses 
— not  by  miraculously  pausing 
in  their  orbits,  but  by  calmly 
pursuing     them.       The     thing 
rights  itself.     When  the  work- 
ing    man     discovers,    for     in- 
stance, that  making  the  middle 
classes    poorer    results   not   in 
his  growing  richer  but  in  his 
growing     poorer     himself,     he 
will   be   brought    nearer   to   a 
clear     understanding     of      the 
truth    of    the    situation    than 
any  anxious  and  conscious  at- 
tempt at  a  better  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  middle 
classes  would  bring  him — even 
if  one  knew  how  to  set  about 
it,  which   personally    I  should 


not  have  the  faintest  idea  how 
to  do.  If  we  are  what  we 
should  be,  the  thing  happens 
by  itself.  It  is  not  the  middle 
classes  that  the  workman  needs 
to  understand.  It  is  life. 
Neither  is  it  for  one  class 
that  we  need  work.  It  is  for 
the  country.  Let  him  under- 
stand the  things  for  which 
the  Unionists  are  fighting ; 
there  will  be  no  need  then 
to  fight  for  the  Unionists. 
It  is  not  "  Let  us  descend  lest 
we  perish ! "  that  should  be 
the  cry  among  ourselves.  The 
cry  to  him  is  all  we  need 
trouble  about — "Friend,  come 
up  higher!" 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  can- 
vassers for  the  Battersea  cam- 
paign.     Some   said   it   was   a 
forlorn-hope,   and  some  rather 
hoped    it    wasn't.     These    last 
said    they    had    so    "  great    a 
respect      for      John      Burns." 
Whether,  if  they  had  watched 
John  Burns  through  his  Bat- 
tersea campaign  as  I  did,  they 
would  have  found  their  respect 
for  him  continue  quite  so  great 
as    to    outweigh   their   convic- 
tions, I  do  not  know.     At  any 
rate,    John   Burns    meant    the 
Budget    and   "down   with   the 
Lords  "  as  much  as  any  Liberal 
in  England — and  the  personal 
point  of  view,  either  for  Burns 
or  Benn,  is  one  beyond  my  com- 
prehension.    However,  there  it 
was.      As  to  the  forlorn-hope, 
I  know  of  at   least   two   con- 
stituencies  in   England   which 
were  made  forlorn-hopes  simply 
and  solely  by  being  treated  as 
such.     To  me,  who  knew  that 
in   Battersea  there   lay,  not  a 
campaign   but   a   crusade,   the 
thing  was  rather  trying.     Can- 
vassers were   needed  who,  far 
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from  descending  to  the  Lib- 
eral methods,  would  work  by 
methods  even  a  few  pegs  higher 
than  those  we  did  adopt.  In 
my  ward  it  was  my  experi- 
ence that  just  so  far  as  we 
descended  in  the  way  of  vote- 
catching  tricks,  "  more  beer  " 
posters,  and  "  self  -  interest  " 
appeals,  so  far  we  lost  our 
footing.  So  great  a  cause,  so 
strong  a  case,  so  sensible  and 
consistent  a  policy  in  all  its 
contentions,  no  party  ever  had 
as  we  had  then,  and  have 
now.  We  needed  nothing  more. 
The  thing  was  to  use  it.  The 
people  both  can,  and  will, 
"come  up  higher" — they  wait 
for  the  man  who  shall  dare 
bid  them  do  it,  the  man  who 
dares  act  on  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  by  what  is  given  it,  any 
more  than  an  individual,  but 
by  what  is  asked  of  it,  that  a 
nation  rises  to  greatness.  Such 
a  man  came  one  night  to 
Battersea — on  one  of  the  last 
nights  of  the  election — to  the 
triumphant  vindication  of  the 
thing  I  say.  He  came  from 
wider  fields.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  larks  clubs  and  mani- 
festos. He  did  not  cadge  to 
the  people.  He  called  upon 
them.  He  gave  them  neither 
jokes  nor  statistics  nor  stories ; 
he  gave  them  the  blows  they 
deserved,  and  the  demand  they 
could  answer.  They  rose  to 
him  like  one  man.  He  said 
what  I,  a  humble  canvasser 
fresh  come  up  from  the  streets 
where  the  people  were  talking, 
knew  was  the  thing  they  were 
seeking  to  hear,  and  he  an- 
swered what  I  knew  they  were 
asking.  He  used  the  whole  of 
the  Unionist  policy — from  the 
great  conception  of  England 


and  Empire,  its  duties,  its 
defence,  and  its  incomparable 
opportunities — to  the  position, 
place,  and  advantage  in  it  of 
every  man  before  him ;  and  to 
the  last  constructive  and  prac- 
tical detail  of  how  to  deal  with 
those  difficulties  and  guard 
against  those  dangers  with 
which  the  people  at  that  mo- 
ment—  at  this  moment — are 
asking  to  be  told  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  deal,  and 
which  no  man  who  so  much 
as  speaks  of  Tariff  Reform 
should  leave,  or  need  leave, 
unmentioned,  unadmitted,  or 
unprovided  for.  A  real  orator 
does  not  speak  his  own  mind : 
he  speaks  the  people's.  He  is 
fearless  of  it.  He  faces  their 
doubts,  gives  voice  to  their  ques- 
tions— and  fire  to  their  altars. 
He  builds  and  bases  his  great 
argument  on  facts — he  leaves 
not  one  assertion  unproven,  nor 
one  limb  unconnected, — but  he 
knows  that  the  greatest  and 
completest  argument  on  earth 
is  dry  bones  and  skeleton,  un- 
less it  has,  naturally  and  in- 
trinsically, a  great  emotion 
belonging  to  it,  and  that  it  is 
his  business  to  link  both.  A 
little  policy  is  a  policy  either 
of  uninspired  facts  or  of  un- 
supported emotions — or  rather 
sentiments,  for  an  unmoored 
and  unrelated  emotion  degen- 
erates to  a  sentiment.  But  a 
great  policy  is  both  fact  and 
emotion.  Its  plan  is  as  sure 
of  ultimate  victory  as  the  plan 
of  God,  for  it  has  both  body 
and  soul.  That  is  the  strength 
of  our  policy  at  this  moment — 
but  as  such  it  must  be  spoken. 
The  people  must  see  the  thing 
before  they  can  answer  its  call. 
I  heard  nobody  show  it  but  this 
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man  —  not  one,  —  for  all  the 
first  -  rank  English  speakers 
who  came  down  to  speak  at 
the  Battersea  meetings.  It 
was  extraordinary  and  mad- 
dening to  me,  who  had  heard 
no  political  speakers  before, 
to  sit  by  and  hear  the  same 
stupid  smart  things  said,  and 
the  same  reassurances  to  self- 
ishness made,  and  see  the  same 
great  chance  missed.  None — 
not  one,  except  this  man — 
said,  "Friend,  come  up  higher." 
When  will  the  Unionists  cease 
anxiously  replying  to  the 
war-cries  of  the  Liberals,  and, 
withdrawing  to  their  own 
place,  cry  their  own?  Mean- 
while, the  Liberals  them- 
selves never  ceased  canvassing. 
Every  Liberal  in  Battersea 
seemed  a  born  canvasser,  and 
it  was  clear  they  had  been  talk- 
ing, discussing,  arguing,  and 
attacking  among  themselves 
every  moment  of  the  last  four 
years.  Their  temperament  is 
one  that  cannot  be  easy  unless 
it  is  proselytising,  and  it  was 
the  same  thing  with  the  women 
as  the  men.  I  remember  one 
keen  Conservative  working- 
woman  ;  I  lost  count  of  the 
keen  Liberal  working  -  women. 
One  said  to  me,  "You  Mrs 
Shirley  Benn  ?  " 

"I  regret  to  say  I  am  not," 
said  I. 

"Well,  if  you  'ad  been,  of 
course,"  said  Mrs  Jones,  "I 
wouldn't  'ave  wished  to  be 
rewde ;  but  since  you  aren't,  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  I  think 
Benn's  a  namby-pamby." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?  " 
said  I. 

"No,  nor  no  need,"  said  Mrs 
Jones,  "  though  I  well  might 


'ave,  for  I  will  say  'e's  always 
in  the  place." 

"Why  do  you  think  him  a 
namby-pamby?"  said  I. 

"  A  joinin'  of  larks  clubs  and 
the  like,"  said  Mrs  Jones  con- 
temptuously. 

"And  what  do  you  call  John 
Burns  ?  "  said  I. 

"John  Burns,"  said  Mrs 
Jones,  fixing  me  with  a  danger- 
ously polite  eye,  "is  a  man  as  no 
one  never  yet  called  a  namby- 
pamby,  nor  yet  never  will." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you," 
said  I  sociably;  "I'm  so  glad 
we  agree.  He  was  President 
of  the  Lark  Club  when  it  was 
first  started,  you  know." 

Mrs  Jones  turned  very  red. 
"Then  'e  soon  left  ORF  bein'," 
she  said  in  a  loud  voice  when 
she  had  recovered  from  this 
facer.  "  'E  soon  saw  what  kind 
of  silly  thing  it  was.  'E  soon 
altered  Vs  opinions  about  it,  'e 
did." 

"He  IS  rather  apt  to  alter 
his  opinions,  isn't  he  ?  "  said  I. 
I  ought  by  rights  to  have  run 
then.  The  Liberal  women 
were  invariably  of  that  type  of 
women  whom  to  corner  in  argu- 
ment is  to  astound  and  insult, 
and  fire  flashed  from  Mrs 
Jones's  eye.  But  I  rushed  to 
rescue  her  from  the  dreadful 
position  of  having  no  answer 
ready  by  giving  her  one  my- 
self. "  He  left  when  they  once 
moved  the  club's  headquarters 
to  a  public  -  house,"  I  said 
warmly.  "  It  was  very  credit- 
able of  him,  of  course" — and 
the  situation  was  saved.  But  of 
the  women  and  their  influence 
on  the  campaign ;  of  the  meet- 
ings and  the  people's  views 
on  them ;  of  the  increasingly 
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strenuous  interviews,  notably 
three — with  a  Miller,  an  Anar- 
chist, and  a  Welshman  ;  of  the 
Chapel  people  and  their  bitter- 
ness; of  "Little  'Ell"  and  its 
inhabitants ;  of  the  mother-in- 
law  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
deeply  melancholy  Unionist 
who  could  not  find  it  in  'is  'eart 
not  to  vote  for  Burns, — of  these 
and  a  hundred  others  I  have 
no  space  to  speak.  They  be- 
long to  the  second  half  of  the 
campaign — when  the  wavering 
Socialists  began  to  "  come  in," 
and  the  stout  man  not  only 
looked  round  him  at  the  corner 
but  shook  his  head  there,  and 
the  tide  turned  against  us.  It 
was  a  good  fight,  with  a  good 
man  to  fight  for,  whom  the 
people  liked  and  knew,  and  we 
ought  to  have  won  it.  It  was 
not  John  Burns  who  did  win 
it.  It  was  Lloyd  -  George. 
Neither  was  it  Unionism  that 
lost  it.  It  was  the  "  limita- 
tions "  of  the  Unionists;  and  I 
would  sooner  lose  it  as  we  did 
than  win  it  as  we  might  have. 

I  began  the  campaign  think- 
ing canvassing  not  only  illegal 
but  indefensible,  but  Battersea 
taught  me  otherwise.  I  did 
not  canvass  for  a  Unionist.  I 
canvassed  for  Unionism !  In 
that  difference  lies  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  when  it  cleared 
before  me,  so  did  my  way. 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  try 
and  show  a  man,  if  he  will  let 
her,  a  cause  for  which  he  may 
vote,  if  he  will.  No  one  has 
the  right  to  go  and  ask  a  man 
to  give  his  vote  for  a  man. 
Not  only  is  there  no  sense  in 
this  last,  for  it  must  be  known 
of  all  that  only  an  entire  im- 


becile would  change  his  vote 
at  the  smiling  and  unsup- 
ported request  of  a  chance 
female  on  his  doorstep,  but 
there  is  also  no  use  in  it, 
because  few  men  are  en- 
tire imbeciles.  Whatever  they 
send  one  forth  to  do,  the  actual 
vote  of  an  elector  is  not  the 
first  object  of  a  canvasser.  It 
is  a  thing  which  may  be  added 
unto  her ;  it  is  not  a  thing  she 
should  demand.  The  object, 
and  the  only  justification,  of 
a  canvasser  is  so  to  speak  of 
what  she  knows  that  before 
she  steps  off  a  man's  doorstep 
he  shall  have  seen  some- 
thing he  had  not  seen  before 
she  stepped  on  to  it.  That  is 
her  business — and  that  alone. 
Anarchist,  Socialist,  or  Radical, 
he  shall  for  one  instant  shift 
his  point  of  view,  see  what 
another  sees,  acknowledge,  even 
while  he  refuses  to  accept,  the 
possibility  of  a  different  view 
— whether  it  be  the  glimpse  of 
a  nation  on  its  march  instead 
of  the  next  few  inches  of  his 
own  particular  cart-track,  or 
the  relation  of  class  to  class 
instead  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween them,  or  only  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  vision  of  a 
duty  instead  of  a  right.  If 
she  succeeds  in  doing  that,  she 
has  succeeded.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  man  will 
never  again  sum  up  without 
reckoning  that  glimpse  in.  If 
he  himself  will,  and  does,  go 
directly  thence  to  his  own  views 
and  vote,  she  can,  with  all  her 
heart,  go  with  him.  But  in 
any  event  she  has  done  her 
work,  and  may  with  humility 
depart. 
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THE    VESTRYMAN    OF    THE    THEATRE — MR    BARRlE's    HUMOUR 

MR    MEREDITH   AND    POETIC    DICTION "  CHANTECLER." 


THERE  has  been  much  talk  of 
late  years  concerning  "nation- 
al "  and  "  repertory  "  theatres. 
The  public  intelligence  is  said 
to  be  tired  of  the  "girls" 
who  come  from  Jerusalem  or 
Madagascar  to  heighten  the 
imbecility  of  our  stage.  Many 
doctors  have  sat  at  the  death- 
bed of  the  drama,  and  have 
contemplated  its  approaching 
demise  with  their  very  best 
manner.  One  has  recom- 
mended a  course  of  public 
subsidies ;  others  have  found 
this  remedy  too  severely  dras- 
tic ;  and  it  has  been  left  for  an 
enterprising  American  to  de- 
cide that  the  English  drama, 
discredited  and  moribund,  shall 
enjoy  a  renewal  of  life  at  his 
expense.  All  honour  is  due 
to  Mr  Frohman  for  a  spirited 
experiment,  which  many  have 
discussed,  and  none  other  has 
dared  to  undertake. 

Before  we  discuss  the  plays 
which  he  has  "presented,"  a 
word  must  be  said  of  his 
general  policy.  For  the  man- 
agement of  his  stage,  in  the 
discipline  of  his  actors,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  very  highest 
praise.  Never  in  our  time 
have  plays  been  so  efficiently, 
and  withal  so  modestly,  pro- 
duced as  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
Theatre.  In  every  case  the 
scenery  has  been  simple  of 
taste,  and  perfectly  adapted 


to  its  end.  The  foolish  old 
cry  of  "realism"  is  no  longer 
heard  upon  the  stage.  Those 
who  are  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  Mr  Frohman's 
theatre  are  content  to  produce 
a  dramatic  illusion.  They 
make  no  attempt  to  confuse 
art  and  life.  There  is  no  solid 
scenery ;  there  is  no  hint  of  the 
archaeology  for  its  own  sake, 
which  hampered  the  stage  of 
the  old  Lyceum.  Everything 
is  plain  yet  adequate,  and  as 
we  watch  Mr  Frohman's  scene 
we  cannot  but  confess  that  one 
problem  of  dramatic  art  is 
near  its  solution.  And  the 
actors  are  managed  with  the 
same  adroitness  as  the  stage. 
The  anarchy  encouraged  by  a 
long  line  of  actor  -  managers 
finds  no  favour  at  the  Repertory 
Theatre.  It  is  not  there  a  case 
of  everybody  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
The  players  are  not  all  fighting 
to  be  in  the  limelight,  to  call 
attention  to  their  oddities  or 
their  excellences.  They  have 
a  higher  ambition  than  to  grin 
through  a  horse-collar.  From 
the  first  to  the  last  they  aim 
loyally  and  sincerely  at  the 
general  effect.  They  are  more 
like  men  pulling  in  a  boat  than 
like  cricketers  consulting  their 
average  to  the  ruin  of  their 
side.  And  they  are  actors. 
That  is  to  say,  they  intend 
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not  to  present  themselves  in 
other  clothes,  but  to  represent 
as  faithfully  as  they  can  the 
characters  allotted  to  them. 
Where  all  are  so  good,  it  may 
seem  superfluous  to  particular- 
ise; yet  we  cannot  forbear  to 
dedicate  one  word  of  praise  to 
Mr  Dennis  Eadie,  whose  ob- 
servation and  research  are 
ready  for  any  enterprise,  and 
who  has  perfectly  succeeded 
in  the  suppression  of  himself. 
Above  all,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues have  learnt  the  art, 
to  English  men  and  women 
the  most  difficult,  of  standing 
still.  They  are  not  perpetually 
crossing  the  stage,  running  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  clam- 
ouring that  their  presence  must 
not  be  for  a  moment  forgotten. 
So  much  Mr  Frohman  has 
achieved,  of  excellent  augury 
for  the  future  of  the  stage,  and 
he  has  achieved  it  because  his 
plays  are  produced  by  Messrs 
Dion  Boucicault  and  Granville 
Barker,  the  one  a  first-rate  work- 
man, who  knows  the  theatre 
like  his  pocket,  the  other  a 
stage-manager  of  genius. 

Thus  it  is  that  Mr  Frohman 
has  organised  his  theatre  with 
admirable  tact  and  skill.  The 
scene  is  there ;  the  players  are 
there  :  nothing  else  is  needed 
save  a  repertory.  This,  ob- 
viously, can  be  got  together 
only  with  time  and  patience; 
but  the  manager  has  said 
enough  and  done  enough  to 
make  his  policy  clear.  Let 
him  first  explain  in  his  own 
words  the  real  end  and  aim  of 
his  endeavour.  "A  repertory 
theatre,"  he  says,  "should  be 
the  first  home  of  the  ambi- 
tious young  dramatist.  I 


beg      of      him      to      be     done 
with    the    'theatrical,'    and   to 
write   only   of   a   life   that   he 
really    knows;    let    him    treat 
it  as,   in  his  eyes,  it  is   lived, 
and   not   as   he   thinks    people 
want    it    *  on    the    stage.'      I 
advise   him   to   learn   the  con- 
ventions    of     the     stage,    but 
chiefly   that   he   may   be    able 
to    disregard    them.      I    have 
no    preference    for    any    par- 
ticular kind  of  play ;    I  want 
what    is    good    of    any    kind. 
One   sometimes   hears   it   said, 
'A    good    thing,    but    not     a 
play.'       This    is    one    of    the 
kinds  I  want."     Though  that 
is    good    sense    as    far    as    it 
goes,   it   is   less   liberal   in   in- 
tent   than    it    seems.      If    Mr 
Frohman     gives      too      much 
licence    on    the    one    side,    he 
gives    not    enough    liberty    on 
the  other.      If  a  dramatist  is 
writing   of  modern    life,   it   is 
well  that   he   should   write  of 
the  life  that  he  has  seen.     It 
is  idle  to  describe   the   life  of 
courts  from  the  security  of  a 
back   parlour.      On   the   other 
hand,  "  realism  "  is  not  the  last 
word  of  art.     Because  a  thing 
is  or  has   happened,  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  stuff"  of  which 
drama  is  made.    Fancy,  imagin- 
ation, a  knowledge  of  the  past, 
the    intuition    of   genius,  —  all 
these  make  better  drama  and 
better      literature      than      the 
"life"  that  the  young  drama- 
tist    "really     knows."       That 
which    is    seen    is    not    neces- 
sarily true ;  that  which  is  unseen 
is    not    perforce    "theatrical." 
And  if  Mr  Frohman  thus  limits 
his    enterprise,    the    repertory 
theatre    will     not     last     long. 
The  truth  is  that  the  theatre, 
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like  fiction,  like  the  music 
hall,  like  every  other  mani- 
festation of  profitable  energy, 
is  the  victim  of  fashion. 
One  fashion  succeeds  another 
with  fatal  rapidity.  We  have 
had  the  sc&ne  a  faire,  we  have 
had  "the  slice  of  life,"  we 
have  had  the  knockabout  farce, 
intellectual  and  physical.  But 
a  play  is  not  good  because  it 
subscribes  to  the  oath  of  this 
or  that  fashion.  It  is  good 
because  it  lifts  itself  above 
the  prevailing  fashion ;  and  we 
would  gladly  welcome  anything 
that  is  dramatic  and  amusing, 
even  though  it  has  never  been 
"  lived  "  at  all. 

Again,  when  Mr  Frohman 
suggests  that  a  young  play- 
wright should  learn  the  con- 
ventions of  the  stage  in  order 
to  disregard  them,  he  errs,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  on  the  side  of 
licence.  Every  art  is  controlled 
by  certain  conventions,  which 
are  neglected  at  the  artist's 
peril.  The  main  interest  in 
writing  a  book  or  in  making 
a  play  lies  in  the  harmony  of 
self-expression  and  convention. 
Nobody  breaks  the  laws  of  life 
and  art  save  the  madman,  the 
anarch,  and  the  man  of  genius. 
If  Mr  Frohman  hopes  to  at- 
tract the  man  of  genius,  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said.  The 
man  of  genius  is  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  may  do  what 
pleases  him.  But  he  is  a  shy 
bird,  who  does  not  easily  come 
in  to  the  fowler's  net,  and 
Mr  Frohman's  bold  contempt 
of  the  rules  of  his  craft  is 
more  likely  to  catch  the 
anarch  and  the  madman.  So 
much,  then,  for  general  prin- 
ciples. Now  let  us  see  how 


Mr  Frohman   has  carried  out 
his  design. 

The  first  play  which  he  pre- 
sented  was    Mr   Galsworthy's 
"  Justice,"  a  work  which,    ac- 
cording  to   the   old  definition, 
would  be    called,   we   suppose, 
"a   slice   of    life."      Up   to    a 
certain  point  it  is  emphatically 
a  play.     There  is  none  of  the 
dramatic  conventions  which  Mr 
Galsworthy  has  violated.     He 
has  translated  his  anecdote  into 
the  terms  of  the  theatre  with 
an  evident  skill.    His  men,  save 
those   who    appear   in    prison, 
whether  officials   or   prisoners, 
are   men   of    blood   and   bone. 
Their  characters  are  drawn  on 
this  side  the  limits  of  caricature. 
The  scene  in  court  is  managed 
in  a  workmanlike  fashion ;  and 
we   are   told  by  lawyers   that 
none   of    the   probabilities   are 
outraged.     But  the  spectacle  is 
not  invigorating.     It  is  not  to 
see  "  Justice "  that  we  should 
go  for  an  evening's  amusement. 
Not  that  that  is  in  its  disfavour. 
We  would  go  far  and  sit  late  to 
experience  the  emotions  of  real 
tragedy.     "  CEdipus  the  King," 
"  Othello,"    even    on    a    lower 
plane,    "Ghosts"   or   "Thermae 
Raquin,"     are      touched    with 
the    elemental    and  inevitable. 
"  Justice "  begins  and  ends  as 
a  rather  squalid  anecdote.    The 
characters,  accurately  as  they 
are  drawn,  are  of  no  particular 
interest.      What  they  do  and 
what  they  suffer  cannot  appal 
us.      We    are    sure    that    Mr 
Galsworthy   has   devoted   pro- 
found  study   to   the   processes 
of    the    law    court.      We    are 
willing  to  believe  that  he  has 
stayed  in  prison  not  quite  long 
enough  to  overcome  a  prejudice 
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against  necessary  punishments. 
And  when  we  have  admitted 
so  much,  we  cannot  think  that 
"  Justice  "  justified  itself. 

The  story  is  plain  enough. 
Falder,  a  neurotic  lawyer's 
clerk,  turns  a  cheque  of  nine 
pounds  into  a  cheque  for  ninety, 
that  he  may  rescue  Ruth  Honey- 
will,  the  woman  that  he  loves, 
from  a  husband's  cruelty.  His 
forgery  is  found  out,  and  he  is 
sent  to  prison.  The  hardship 
of  solitary  confinement  destroys 
his  nerves,  and  when  he  comes 
out  he  is  prevented  from  taking 
the  new  start  which  his  em- 
ployers offer  him,  because  he  is 
again  "wanted"  by  the  police 
for  forging  a  character  and 
failing  to  report  himself. 
Rather  than  face  imprison- 
ment again  he  jumps  out  of 
a  window  or  over  a  stair- 
case, and  there's  an  end  of 
him.  The  episode,  or  series  of 
episodes,  is  painful  enough,  and 
gains  little  by  presentation  on 
the  stage.  Mr  Galsworthy 
spares  us  nothing,  and  inter- 
prets his  story  with  literalness 
and  without  pity.  Why  he 
selected  this  antithesis  of  the 
picturesque,  this  somewhat 
tiresome  specimen  of  squalor, 
we  know  not.  The  one  excuse 
that  can  be  found  for  him  is 
that  he  is  preaching  a  sermon, 
and  the  prejudice,  which  peeps 
out  now  and  again  from  the 
drab  surface  of  the  realism, 
convinces  us  that  the  preacher 
has  throughout  got  the  better 
of  the  dramatist. 

We  have  heard  not  a  little  of 
Mr  Galsworthy's  impartiality. 
We  have  been  told  more  than 
once  that  he  is  content  to 
present  his  story  in  plain 


terms  and  to  leave  the  com- 
mentary to  others.  We  cannot 
think  that  he  exercised  this 
rare  restraint  in  the  composi- 
tion of  "Justice."  From  be- 
ginning to  end  he  seems  intent 
upon  a  thesis,  or  upon  two 
theses.  He  grinds  his  axes  in 
the  glaring  brilliance  of  the 
footlights.  He  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  punishment 
of  the  weak  and  neurotic  is 
harsh  and  disproportionate.  He 
would  persuade  us  that  prisons 
are  places  of  wanton  cruelty, 
and  that  solitary  confinement 
is  a  barbarous  monstrosity. 
His  first  thesis  is  altogether 
inapposite.  It  is  true  that  the 
Falders  of  this  world  must 
always  come  off  second  best. 
It  is  sad  and  true  also  that 
they  are  not  equipped  for  the 
contest  of  life.  At  the  first 
contact  with  reality,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Ruth  Honeywill 
and  temptation,  they  inevitably 
succumb.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  their  punishment  is 
unmerited  or  unnecessary. 
The  law,  framed  to  protect 
society,  —  a  phrase  which  is 
neither  cynical  nor  senseless,  as 
the  weak  are  the  greater  part 
of  society, — can  take  but  an 
imperfect  cognisance  of  the 
individual.  And  when  the 
individual  suffers,  justly  and 
rightly,  it  is  the  individual 
who  wins  the  sympathy  and 
not  those  whom  he  wrongs, 
because  the  individual  alone 
of  all  those  in  court  is  allotted 
his  proper  share  of  punishment. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  evoke  a 
kindly  sentiment  for  the  man 
in  the  dock.  The  judge,  the 
impersonal  embodiment  of  jus- 
tice, does  not  touch  the  heart 
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of  the  thoughtless  more  readily 
than  the  blue  uniform  of  the 
policeman.  Crime,  indeed,  may 
be  a  disease,  but  it  is  a  disease 
which  the  judges  are  sent  to 
cure,  as  was  wittily  said  many 
years  ago,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it. 

Bat  it  is  when  Mr  Gals- 
worthy takes  us  into  the  prison 
that  he  most  clearly  proves  his 
prejudice.  Here  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  sermon  which 
he  means  to  preach  and 
preaches.  The  officials  —  the 
governor,  the  chaplain,  and  the 
doctor — come  very  badly  out 
of  a  trying  ordeal.  Mr  Gals- 
worthy does  not  approve  of 
prisons,  above  all  he  does  not 
approve  of  solitary  confine- 
ment. One  scene,  in  truth,  is 
but  a  tract  in  pantomime 
against  this  dehumanising 
practice.  We  agree  with  what- 
ever Mr  Galsworthy  tells  us 
and  shows  us  concerning  the 
silent  system.  But  a  play  is 
not  the  best  medium  for  dis- 
quisitions of  that  kind,  and  the 
scene  in  which  Falder  dashes 
himself  against  the  door  of  his 
cell  has  no  dramatic  excuse 
whatever.  It  is  merely  thrown 
in  to  point  a  moral  and  to 
harrow  our  feelings  without 
any  moral  warrant,  and  in 
plain  defiance  of  every  artistic 
law  that  ever  was  formulated. 
The  Greeks  banished  behind 
their  scene  whatever  was  too 
painful  to  be  witnessed,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  Mr  Galsworthy 
did  not  employ  a  like  reticence. 
As  to  his  sermon,  we  do  not 
suppose  that  he  is  opposed  to 
every  form  of  incarceration. 
As  we  have  said,  he  finds 
the  most  grievous  fault  with 


solitary  confinement.  Here  he 
has  all  the  authorities  on  his 
side.  Even  Sir  Robert  Ander- 
son, who  may  not  be  suspected 
of  sentimentality,  has  con- 
demned unsparingly  the  foolish 
practice  of  preventing  prisoners 
from  looking  out  of  their  win- 
dows upon  the  world  outside. 
But  the  people  whom  Mr  Gals- 
worthy should  attack  are  not 
the  officials  sent  to  administer 
the  law,  but  the  misguided 
philanthropists  who  bit  by  bit 
have  turned  our  prisons  into 
hygienic,  spotless  homes  of  in- 
humanity. Once  upon  a  time 
the  jails  of  England  were  un- 
wholesome, grim,  sociable,  and 
not  wholly  unpleasant  places. 
There  was  a  sort  of  life  within 
their  walls  which,  rough  and 
brutal  as  it  was,  was  life.  The 
prisoners  might  converse  with 
one  another,  to  their  improve- 
ment or  corruption,  as  the  case 
might  be ;  they  might  solace 
their  weary  days  with  such 
small  luxuries  as  a  little  money 
might  bring.  Even  if  they 
died  of  jail-fever,  they  took 
their  risk  like  other  men.  And 
then  philanthropy  stepped  in, 
and  compelled  them  to  be 
healthy,  clean,  and  wretched. 
But,  after  all,  prisons  were 
not  designed  for  comfort  or 
pleasure.  It  is  the  law  of 
life  that  crime  should  be 
punished,  and  we  confess 
that  a  great  deal  of  Mr  Gals- 
worthy's harrowing  descrip- 
tion seemed  inapposite.  It  is 
a  law  of  the  drama  that  the 
dramatist  should  not  preach 
too  loudly  or  too  obviously,  and 
though  "  Justice  "  may  long  re- 
tain a  place  in  Mr  Frohman's 
repertory,  we  trust  that  we 
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shall   never   be   asked  to  hear 
again  its  devil's  advocacy. 

A  very  different  performance 
is   Mr    Shaw's    "Misalliance." 
This,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  those 
works  which  Mr  Frohman  de- 
scribes as  "a  good  thing,  but 
not   a   play."     It   certainly   is 
not    a   play ;   with    equal   cer- 
tainty it  is  not  a  good  thing. 
Mr  Shaw,  after  a  long  course 
of  advertisement,  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  he  can  force  anything 
he  likes  upon  a  willing  public. 
He   expects    his    audiences   to 
laugh  before  a  single  word  of 
his     priceless     wit     has     been 
uttered.     That  he  has  nothing 
more  to  say  matters  not.     He 
chooses      to      repeat      himself, 
and  he  demands  cachinnation. 
His  last  effort  is  nothing  but 
talk,  talk,  talk.     Its  conversa- 
tion is  conducted  by  nine  per- 
sons.     Some    of     them    wear 
petticoats,  others  wear  trousers. 
Some  are  young,  others  are  old. 
And   all  are  Shaw.      If   their 
talk  were  good,  we  would  not 
care    that    they   did    nothing. 
We   do   not    ask    pedantically 
for  action  on  the  stage.     But 
their  talk  is  not  good.     It  is 
suburban,     parochial,     vulgar. 
Mr  Shaw  is  the  vestryman  of 
dramatists.     His  work  savours 
horribly   of   St   Pancras.      He 
has  the  sad  art  of  transmut- 
ing every  one  he  touches,  big 
or  small,  male  or  female,  into 
Progressive  County  Councillors. 
The  style  of  the  play  is  as  bad 
as  its  substance.    The  girl  is  "  a 
ripping  sort  of  a  girl."    The  boy 
is  "a  little  squit."     That  such 
phrases  are  used  in  the  suburbs 
does  not  excuse  their  repetition 
on  the  stage.    And  intellectually 
none  of  the  nine  Shaws  justify 


their  prolixity.  They  speak 
and  think  as  though  they  had 
just  overtaken  the  paradoxes  of 
Mr  Chesterton.  The  Shaw  to 
whom  the  largest  number  of 
words  is  allotted  is  not  content 
to  tire  us  with  platitudes.  He 
must  still  worry  our  ears  also 
with  infantile  gags.  "  Read 
Mill,"  he  says,  "read  Shake- 
speare," after  every  line  of  folly, 
until,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  you  pray  for  the  curtain 
to  go  down  and  give  you  a 
respite  from  this  idle,  silly  flow 
of  words.  Once  upon  a  time 
Dean  Swift  composed  an  incom- 
parable piece  of  irony,  which 
he  called  "  Polite  Conversa- 
tion," and  in  which  he  held  up 
to  ridicule  the  light  chatter  of 
smart  society.  But  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  impertinence  of 
putting  it  on  the  stage.  Had 
Mr  Shaw  succeeded  in  making 
a  travesty  of  the  conversation 
which  is  heard  to-day  at  the 
tea-tables  of  the  suburbs,  and 
published  it  as  a  book,  it  might 
have  been  readable.  This  he 
has  not  attempted.  He  has 
asked  us  to  listen  for  three 
weary  hours  to  a  long-drawn 
travesty  of  himself.  And  in 
doing  this  he  has  presumed 
egregiously  upon  the  reputa- 
tion which  his  own  skill  in 
advertisement  has  built  up  for 
him.  He  has  also  done  his 
best  to  persuade  us  to  forget 
that  he  wrote  "  John  Bull  and 
his  Other  Island  "  and  the  first 
two  acts  of  "You  Never  Can 
Tell."  In  brief,  he  has  per- 
mitted his  vanity  to  get  the 
better  of  him,  and  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  anything  is 
good  enough  to  trick  the  public 
withal.  But  the  simplest  public 
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does  not  care  for  bores,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  "  Mis- 
alliance" is  the  last  "debate 
in  one  sitting"  at  which  we 
shall  ever  be  asked  to  assist. 
That  the  plays  of  Mr  J.  M. 
Barrie  should  be  found  in  a 
repertory  theatre,  which  aims 
at  a  remote  and  exclusive 
public,  is  something  of  a  sur- 
prise. For  Mr  Barrie  has 
always  spoken  to  others  per- 
suasively with  his  own  voice. 
He  has  not  stooped  to  win 
the  general  ear.  He  has 
written  what  is  sincerely  his 
own,  and  the  world  has  been 
delighted  to  laugh  or  cry 
with  him.  Of  the  two  plays 
which  have  been  seen  at  the 
Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  one, 
"The  Twelve -Pound  Look," 
has  all  the  elements  which 
would  have  given  it  success 
and  a  long  run  wherever  it 
was  produced.  It  possesses 
the  whimsical  humour  which 
we  associate  with  Mr  Barrie. 
The  three  chief  characters  in 
the  piece  are  drawn  with 
the  quiet  irony  which  be- 
longs to  their  author.  The 
newly-made  knight,  Sir  Harry 
Sims,  believes  himself  the 
most  profoundly  worshipful 
of  men.  No  contempt  can 
pierce  the  triple  brass  of  his 
self-esteem.  Even  when  his 
divorced  wife,  who  with  twelve 
pounds  has  won  a  type- writing 
machine  and  her  freedom,  tells 
him  that  she  could  not  endure 
his  fat  success  and  his  fat 
friends,  he  must  needs  think 
her  mad  and  himself  insulted. 
He  is  sure  that  the  fault  can- 
not lie  in  him  or  in  his  over- 
fed generosity.  Throughout 
the  play  we  feel  the  light, 


fanciful  touch  which  has  given 
Mr  Barrie  a  place  apart 
among  the  dramatists  of  to- 
day. "  The  Twelve  -  Pound 
Look"  is  not  unworthy  the 
author  of  "  The  Admirable 
Crichton." 

Mr  Barrie's  other  little  play, 
"Old  Friends,"  is  a  veritable 
changeling.  It  seems  to  have 
been  composed  to  meet  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  repertory 
theatre.  It  is  wrapt  in  the 
proper  atmosphere  of  gloom. 
There  is  not  a  line  of  it  that 
can  add  to  the  gaiety  of  life, 
not  a  hint  from  end  to  end  of 
relief  from  the  dismal  matter 
in  hand.  Nor  does  the  tragedy 
justify  its  own  mood  of  hope- 
less despair.  We  cannot  believe 
in  the  living  sincerity  of  any 
of  the  characters.  The  motive 
is  the  motive  of  heredity.  It 
cannot  but  recall  to  our  minds 
the  "Ghosts"  of  Ibsen.  But 
with  what  timidity  is  the 
theme  handled !  In  how  thick 
an  atmosphere  of  unreality  are 
the  characters  enwrapped ! 
The  reformed  drunkard  we  can 
understand.  The  daughter,  the 
victim  of  an  inherited  weak- 
ness, we  may  accept  as  a  piece 
in  the  dramatic  game.  But 
the  virtuous  mother,  coldly 
insulting  her  husband,  whose 
conquest  of  drink  she  has  wit- 
nessed, is  wholly  unintellig- 
ible. In  brief,  the  play  leaves 
us  with  an  unpleasant  taste 
in  our  mouth,  and  we  can 
only  regret  that  Mr  Barrie 
should  have  put  it  upon  the 
stage. 

However,  for  one  achieve- 
ment we  owe  Mr  Frohman  a 
profound  debt  of  gratitude.  In 
producing  George  Meredith's 
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unfinished  comedy  "  The  Senti- 
mentalists "  he  has  given  us 
such  a  pleasure  as  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  the  modern 
stage.  Here  is  none  of  the 
stern,  inapposite  preaching  of 
Mr  Galsworthy.  Here  are  none 
of  the  damp  fireworks,  which 
make  Mr  Shaw's  "Misalliance" 
a  bitter  memory  of  depression. 
Here  at  last  may  be  seen  the 
decent  union  of  literature  and 
drama.  George  Meredith  took 
up  "  the  comic  spirit "  where 
Congreve  left  it.  He  wrote  as 
though  Sheridan,  that  brilliant 
mediocrity,  had  never  been. 
Above  all,  he  wrote  for  the 
ear,  and  it  was  by  thus  writing 
that  he  separated  himself  en- 
tirely from  all  his  contempo- 
raries. Never  in  the  composi- 
tion of  these  dainty  scenes  did 
he  forget  that  his  words  were 
to  be  heard,  not  read ;  that  the 
appeal  was  made  to  the  ear,  not 
to  the  eye.  And  so  the  pleasure 
which  he  gave  us  was  precisely 
the  pleasure  which  his  artistic 
mind  designed.  Much  has  been 
said  concerning  dramatic  dic- 
tion; many  experiments  have 
been  made  in  this  delicate  and 
neglected  art.  Mr  Finer o  has 
attempted  to  represent  the 
spirit  of  every  day  by  using 
the  vocabulary  of  '  The  Daily 
Telegraph.'  Mr  Galsworthy 
arrives  at  his  meaning  and 
preaches  his  sermon  without 
ornament  or  distinction.  George 
Meredith  admitted  to  himself 
the  paramount  claim  of  sound, 
— a  claim  recognised  by  the 
Greeks,  by  Shakespeare,  by 
Congreve,  and  neglected  only 
in  the  commonness  of  the 
modern  stage,  in  the  idle  wor- 
ship of  the  false  god  reality. 
VOL.  CLXXXVII. — NO.  MCXXXIV. 


And  so  it  is  that  we  listen 
to  Meredith's  words,  whether 
prose  or  verse,  with  an  untired 
delight.  They  come  upon  our 
ears  like  the  rippling  of  water 
and  the  song  of  birds.  What 
would  we  not  give  for  a  stage 
upon  which  such  speeches  as 
these  might  always  be  heard ! 
The  critics  hastened  to  object 
that  all  the  characters  spoke 
alike.  As  though,  when  all 
spoke  well,  that  were  an  ob- 
jection !  If  each  personage  in 
the  drama  must  speak  on  the 
stage  as  he  speaks  in  what  is 
called  life,  then  there  is  an  end 
of  poetry,  there  is  an  end  of 
dramatic  diction.  Do  we  think 
worse  of  the  characters  in 
"(Edipus  the  King,"  or  in 
"  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark," 
because  all  the  speeches  in 
each  of  these  two  plays  were 
composed  by  a  poet,  and  be- 
cause each  of  them  lives  and 
moves  in  an  atmosphere  of 
poetry?  And  if  this  objection 
be  valid,  then  must  we  include 
in  a  general  sentence  of  con- 
demnation Messrs  Pinero  and 
Shaw,  who,  with  a  constant 
fidelity  to  their  own  styles, 
force  all  the  characters  of 
their  invention  to  speak  with 
the  same  accent  and  in  the 
same  tone.  Homeware,  Arden, 
and  Astraea,  in  Meredith's 
play,  rise  all  to  the  same 
height  of  diction,  and  carry 
us  with  them  to  their  own 
altitude.  We  would  not 
quarrel  with  them  for  the 
favour  they  have  done  us. 
We  can  only  admire  their 
dainty  eloquence,  and  wish 
that  thus  they  would  talk 
to  us  for  ever. 

Perfect   as  the  fragment  is, 
2Q 
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it  is  mounted  with  perfeot  pro- 
priety. The  scene  wears  the 
very  impress  of  the  Victorian 
age.  There  is  no  forcing  of 
effect ;  there  is  not  a  touch 
too  much.  The  costumes,  the 
cut  hedges,  the  formal  garden, 
are  in  exquisite  harmony  with 
the  balanced  phrases,  the  deli- 
cate arrangement  of  vowels  and 
consonants.  For  many  years 
this  master  of  dramatic  diction 
lived  in  our  midst,  ready  to 
translate  the  stuff  of  his  novels 
into  material  for  the  stage,  and 
we  were  so  deeply  intent  upon 
"  slices  of  life  "  and  knockabout 
farces  that  we  heeded  him  not. 
It  is  not  thus  that  France 
treats  her  poets.  M.  Rostand's 
"  Chantecler "  has  been  pro- 
duced with  a  national  enthusi- 
asm. We  could  not,  if  we 
would,  avoid  a  knowledge  of 
it.  Like  the  author  of  "  Mis- 
alliance," M.  Rostand  is  well 
skilled  in  advertisement,  and 
accident  aided  his  enterprise. 
No  play  that  ever  was  pro- 
duced was  so  loudly  heralded 
as  "  Chant eoler."  Nature  her- 
self conspired  to  heighten  the 
public  curiosity.  The  first 
performance  was  postponed 
more  than  once  by  the  exigence 
of  a  flood.  And  now  that  we 
have  seen  the  play,  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  is  inevitable. 
Were  "Chantecler "the greatest 
work  of  all  time,  it  could  not 
have  passed  through  these  in- 
discriminate and  indiscreet  pre- 
liminary puffs  unscathed.  Our 
first  feeling  is  that  we  have 
been  trapped  into  a  curiosity, 
in  no  sense  deserved.  The  in- 
terest of  the  play  is  as  thin 
as  its  prevailing  style.  That 
there  are  admirable  passages 


of  rhetoric  in  it,  that  it  con- 
tains not  a  few  eloquent  tirades, 
none  will  deny.  But  tirades 
and  rhetoric  do  not  make  a 
play,  and  nobly  as  M.  Guitry 
and  Madame  Simone  spoke 
many  of  their  lines,  their 
enunciation  did  not  give  us 
the  same  pleasure  as  the  speech 
of  the  less  accomplished  actors 
who  interpreted  George  Mere- 
dith's "Sentimentalists."  And 
when  we  turn  from  the  diction 
to  the  play,  we  find  a  poverty 
of  thought  and  characterisa- 
tion which  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  flamboyance  of  the 
style.  M.  Rostand  has  aimed 
at  Aristophanes  and  hit  the 
Christmas  pantomime.  His 
animals  are  animals  only  in 
name,  and  so  firmly  do  the 
actors  seem  persuaded  of  this 
fact,  that  they  make  little  or 
no  attempt  to  mimic  the  real 
inhabitants  of  the  farmyard. 
They  wear  their  feathers  not 
like  birds,  but  like  men  and 
women.  Surely  all  sense  of 
illusion  is  lost  when  the 
Guinea-Hen  speaks  of  Burne- 
Jones,  and  the  Peacock  mur- 
murs of  Ruskin.  How  can  we 
listen  without  irritation,  when 
Chantecler  himself  greets  the 
death  of  the  Nightingale  with 
these  words :  "  Meurs  done, 
petit  Andre  Chenier"?  The 
Guinea  -  Hen's  At  Home, 
which  filled  a  long  act,  was 
dreary  enough  on  the  stage, 
and  through  it  there  blew 
not  a  single  breath  of 
country  air.  And  when  we 
listen  to  the  argument  of  the 
Cock,  whether  he  is  "cocori- 
quiste  ou  bien  kikiriquiste," 
then  we  know  that  we  are  in 
a  ctfnacle  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 
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It  was  not  in  this  spirit  that 
Lafontaine  interpreted  his  won- 
derful fables ;  it  was  not  in  this 
spirit  that  the  authors  of  the 
old  books  of  beasts  painted 
their  foxes  and  their  geese. 
M.  Rostand  has  got  what  pio- 
turesqueness  he  could  out  of 
putting  a  farm-yard  upon  the 
stage,  but  he  has  peopled  it 
with  men  and  women. 

The  symbol  or  moral  of  the 
play  is  obvious  enough.  The 
Hen  Pheasant  sums  it  up  in  a 
couplet — 

"Tu  vois  qu'un  cceur  qui  centre  vous 

se  serre 
Vaut  mieux  qu'un  ciel  auquel  on  n'est 

pas  ntkjessaire." 

To  the  Gallic  Cock,  who  be- 
lieves that  the  sun  cannot  rise 
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without  his  song,  the  Dawn 
represents  a  career,  and  it  is 
of  this  career  that  the  Hen 
Pheasant  is  jealous.  "Etjure- 
moi,"  she  says,  "  de  m'aimer 
plus  que  la  Lumiere  "  ;  and  the 
Cock,  still  self-important,  puts 
what  his  lofty  arrogance  be- 
lieves his  duty  before  love, 
before  devotien,  before  happi- 
ness. And  as  we  left  the 
theatre,  it  was  an  impression 
of  nationalism  which  remained 
most  firmly  fixed  in  our  mind. 
The  play  is  French  in  heart 
and  style.  Only  a  Frenchman 
could  have  written  it,  only  a 
Frenchman  could  delight  in  it. 
Translated  to  our  soil,  it  would 
be  as  far  out  of  place  as  a 
Drury  Lane  pantomine  on  the 
Boulevards. 
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THE     COMING     STRUGGLE. 


DOWN  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  session  Mr  Asquith 
had  maintained  a  position 
which,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  his  opinions,  was  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  an 
English  statesman.  He  had 
proclaimed  a  bold  and  straight- 
forward policy,  coupled  with 
pledges  which  sustained  the 
confidence  of  his  party,  and 
secured  him  his  return  at  the 
last  election.  How,  in  a  brief 
space  of  time,  has  all  this  been 
changed !  A  ruined  reputation, 
an  ignominious  surrender,  a 
recantation  at  the  bidding  of 
a  disloyal  faction  of  all  the 
promises  and  professions  by 
which,  as  leader  of  a  great 
party,  he  had  bound  himself — 
a  slave,  in  fact,  instead  of  a 
master, — is  all  that  we  see  left 
of  one  who  but  a  few  months 
ago  boasted  that  he  would 
change  the  constitution,  defy 
the  aristocracy,  and  if  necessary 
beard  the  crown.  And  now, 
forsooth,  after  all  the  humilia- 
tions he  has  suffered,  and  all 
the  insults  he  has  borne,  finan- 
cial business  of  the  highest  im- 
portance is  to  be  shelved,  the 
public  interests  to  be  openly 
sacrificed,  to  save  Mr  Asquith's 
"  dignity." 

The  archangel  took  nine 
days  in  falling  from  heaven. 
As  Mr  Asquith  had  not  quite 
so  far  to  fall,  he  only  took 
six.  We  all  know  what  kind 
of  receptacle  awaited  the 
former.  Whether  the  latter 
has  alighted  in  more  comfort- 
able quarters  is  a  question  not 


to  be  too  hastily  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  King's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament  was  a 
beautiful  example  of  that 
economy  of  truth  which  has 
marked  the  behaviour  of  the 
Ministry  from  the  first  hour 
of  its  existence.  But  the  am- 
biguity of  the  language  in  which 
the  House  of  Lords  is  referred 
to  is  even  less  remarkable  than 
the  fate  of  the  "guarantees" 
which  Mr  Asquith  pledged 
himself  to  demand.  His  lan- 
guage on  the  subject,  after  it 
had  once  served  its  purpose, 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  every 
day,  till  now  at  last  it  is  almost 
forgotten.  These  promised 
guarantees,  which  were  never 
asked  for,  and  on  the  strength 
of  which  the  Minister  raised 
a  good  deal  of  support,  remind 
us  strongly  of  a  character  in 
one  of  George  Eliot's  novels — 
Dunsey  Cass,  namely,  in  '  Silas 
Marner,' — whose  only  idea  of  se- 
curity was  something  by  which 
you  made  a  man  believe  that 
you  intended  to  pay  him  when 
you  didn't. 

One  thing,  however,  is  clear 
enough,  and  that  is  that  Mr 
Asquith,  after  many  changes, 
has  finally  sold  his  sword  to 
Mr  Redmond,  which  means 
that  down  with  the  Veto  and 
up  with  Home  Rule  will  now 
be  the  watchwords  of  the 
Liberal  party.  The  two  things 
— the  abolition  of  the  Veto  and 
the  disruption  of  the  Empire — 
are,  in  Mr  Redmond's  mind, 
inseparable.  The  second  is 
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wrapped  up  in  the  first,  and 
on  the  two  together,  the 
Government  —  and  not  only 
the  Government,  but  the  Lib- 
eral party  —  must  stand  or 
fall. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  great 
truth  for  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain  to  realise  when  next 
they  are  appealed  to.  The 
true  question  before  them  will 
be  Home  Rule  or  not,  just  as 
plainly  as  it  was  in  1886. 
Other  parties  may  desire  abo- 
lition of  the  Veto  for  different 
reasons :  some  on  abstract  demo- 
cratic grounds ;  some  no  doubt 
because  they  see  their  way 
through  it  to  further  Radical 
innovations.  But  the  Nation- 
alists want  only  one  thing, 
which  is  well  known  and 
thoroughly  understood,  and 
has  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
dissertation  and  speculation. 
For  democracy  in  the  abstract 
we  don't  suppose  the  Irish  care 
one  button, — they  use  it  as  a 
means  to  an  end ;  but  as  for 
that  high-flying  hatred  of  the 
hereditary  principle  in  itself, 
and  that  adoration  of  demo- 
cratic despotism  by  which 
some  of  our  political  progress- 
ives profess  to  be  inspired, 
we  doubt  if  Mr  Redmond 
would  walk  across  the  room 
either  to  dethrone  the  one  or 
to  crown  the  other.  To  gain 
their  object  the  Nationalists 
have  placed  their  forces  at 
the  service  of  the  Government, 
and  the  Government,  to  carry 
out  the  compact,  must  destroy 
or  disable  the  House  of  Lords. 
That  is  the  situation  —  and 
it  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often — which  the  electors  will 
soon  have  to  face.  Don't  let 


them  allow  the  Government 
to  blind  their  eyes  by  mixing 
it  up  with  other  questions  in 
order  to  conceal  its  true 
proportions.  Home  Rule  is 
enough  by  itself  to  occupy  all 
the  attention  they  have  to  be- 
stow on  politics.  If  it  steals 
upon  them  unawares,  under 
cover  of  some  high  -  sound- 
ing phrases  about  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  about  Free 
Trade  and  Protection,  about 
poor  laws  and  land  laws,  it 
shall  not  be  for  want  of  due 
warning.  These  things  can  be 
considered  afterwards.  Let 
them  at  present  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  such  distracting 
topics,  and  bear  steadily  in 
mind  that  the  one  thing  they 
have  got  to  do  is  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  empire — 
and  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  semi  -  independent 
and  wholly  hostile  state  along- 
side of  Great  Britain.  If  there 
are  those  among  the  British 
people  who  doubt  whether  this 
is  a  true  description  of  Ireland 
under  Home  Rule,  let  them 
read  for  themselves  the  organs 
of  the  Nationalist  party  and 
study  their  speeches,  delivered 
not  in  the  English  Parliament, 
but  to  audiences  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  with  whom  they 
need  practise  no  reserve.  This 
great  danger  being  averted, 
other  popular  reforms  will 
follow  in  due  course.  But 
the  safety  of  the  Empire  must 
stand  first. 

Mr  Balfour,  in  his  speech  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  on  the 
4th  of  last  month,  laid  great 
stress  on  this  impending  peril. 
He  told  his  hearers  what  they 
had  to  expect  if  the  Veto  were 
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abolished.  But  he  did  not  tell 
them  all.  The  importance  of 
the  issues  involved,  he  said, 
"  touching  national  defence, 
fair  finance,  the  Constitution 
of  England  and  Scotland 
separately  and  jointly,  were 
issues  affecting  every  man  and 
his  children  for  generations." 
Fiscal  independence,  which  will 
be  demanded  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  the  Nationalist  Par- 
liament, means  Ireland  with 
its  own  import  duties,  its  own 
customs  barriers,  and  with  all 
the  accessories  which  necessar- 
ily attach  to  financial  inde- 
pendence. If  we  submit  to 
Home  Rule,  we  are  going  to 
destroy  "the  whole  fabric  of 
the  United  Kingdom,"  and  with 
it  to  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  gentry 
and  landowners  attached  to  the 
Union  are  already  leaving  Ire- 
land in  great  numbers.  Home 
Rule  would  fill  up  their  cup. 
The  Nationalists,  as  we  know, 
are  drawing  large  pecuniary 
supplies  from  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Great  Britain.  Will 
these  never  ask  for  their  re- 
ward ?  The  presence  on  Irish 
soil  of  a  certain  number  of 
resident  proprietors  —  many 
of  whom  still  retained  the 
respect  of  the  people  —  has 
hitherto  been  some  check,  at 
all  events,  on  the  misguided 
passions  of  political  rebels. 
With  this  influence  removed, 
they  are  likely  to  get  the 
upper  hand,  and  then,  when 
it  is  too  late,  we  shall  regret 
the  precipitate  destruction  of 
the  one  security  which  stood 
between  us  and  bitter,  perhaps 
crushing,  calamities. 

There   is   much  more  to  be 


said  on  this  subject,  which 
was  said  both  in  1886  and 
in  1892.  Wise  and  cautious 
statesmen — the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire among  the  number — fore- 
saw that  the  establishment  of 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland  would 
be  the  signal  for  similar  de- 
mands elsewhere,  all  tending 
to  generate  that  "prodigious 
complexity"  to  which  Mr  Bal- 
four  referred  in  the  speech 
already  mentioned,  but  on 
which  it  is  superfluous  to  dwell 
at  this  moment,  when  more  for- 
midable breakers  are  ahead. 

We  have  now  to  consider 
the  all-important  point  whether 
the  Reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  projected  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  Resolutions  is  to 
precede  or  to  follow  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Veto.  It  does  not 
require  any  lengthened  argu- 
ment to  answer  this  question. 
If  the  Veto  is  abolished  first, 
we  have  no  assurance  of  reform 
afterwards.  The  Reform  Bill 
of  '84-'85  is  a  case  in  point. 
Mr  Gladstone  was  anxious  to 
pass  a  measure  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  before 
introducing  a  Bill  for  the  re- 
distribution of  seats.  "  No" 
said  the  Opposition ;  "let  us 
see  your  whole  scheme  before 
we  pass  any  part  of  it  beyond 
recall.  Before  we  agree  to  an 
extended  franchise,  let  us  see 
what  use  you  are  going  to 
make  of  it."  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  House 
of  Lords  passed  a  resolution  to 
that  effect,  which  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-nine,  and 
saved  the  country  from  even 
a  more  dangerous  experiment 
than  the  one  which  was  actu- 
ally adopted  ;  for  it  was  by  no 
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means  certain  that  any  Re- 
distribution Bill  at  all  would 
have  been  proposed  had  the 
franchise  been  carried  without 
it;  and  this  by  itself,  without 
any  rearrangement  of  seats, 
might  have  been  infinitely  mis- 
chievous. 

There  cannot,  therefore,  be 
a  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  secure 
a  measure  of  reform  before  the 
Veto  is  destroyed.  It  is  well 
known  that  those  who  are 
most  anxious  for  the  one  are 
most  thoroughly  opposed  to 
the  other;  and  that,  were  the 
Veto  once  annulled,  we  should 
never  get  a  stronger  second 
chamber  while  the  Liberals 
had  anything  to  say  to  it. 
Lord  Rosebery,  be  it  noted, 
requires  not  so  much  a  more 
efficient  chamber  as  a  stronger 
one.  He  thinks  the  House  of 
Lords  a  perfectly  efficient  in- 
strument for  all  those  purposes 
which  the  Constitution  assigns 
to  it.  But,  owing  to  a  care- 
fully fostered  prejudice  against 
hereditary  privilege,  he  thinks 
the  House  loses  some  moral 
weight  by  resting  on  that 
principle  alone.  It  is  there- 
fore to  the  formation  of  a 
stronger  senate  that  he  invites 
the  attention  of  the  Peers — a 
senate  comprising  commoners 
as  well  as  lords,  chosen  from 
amongst  the  most  distinguished 
for  personal  abilities  and  public 
services  which  the  country  has 
to  show.  But  this  proposal, 
if  it  really  gave  us  a  better 
second  chamber,  would  make 
the  value  of  the  Veto  even 
greater  than  before.  Lord 
Rosebery  would  not  have  a 
stronger  House,  but  a  weaker 


one,  if  it  were  abandoned. 
He  would  have  laboured  in 
vain.  A  houseful  of  philos- 
ophers would  not  compensate 
for  the  loss.  Wisdom  is  wasted 
if  it  is  barren ;  and  no  institu- 
tion can  be  strengthened  if  for- 
bidden to  exercise  its  strength. 
What  would  Mr  Keir  Hardie 
or  Mr  Lloyd  George  care  for 
the  mere  brutum  fulmen  of  a 
Bacon,  a  Newton,  or  a  Locke, 
if  at  variance  with  Radical 
demands  ?  If  the  newly  con- 
stituted House  could  not  ap- 
peal to  the  nation  in  support 
of  its  own  judgments — fortified 
by  the  sanction  of  the  wisest 
men  in  the  country  —  what 
would  be  the  use  of  them  ? 
No — the  power  of  the  Veto 
would  be  just  as  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  voice  of  a 
reformed  House  of  Lords  as 
to  that  of  an  unreformed  one, 
or,  as  we  say,  even  more  so. 
Without  it,  either  the  one  or 
the  other  is  a  sham.  And 
therefore  we  repeat  that  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  scheme  of  re- 
construction, or  any  other  of 
the  same  kind,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Veto  must  form 
an  integral  part.  It  must  be 
an  absolute  condition  of  any 
such  measure  being  passed. 

The  debate  on  Lord  Rose- 
bery's Resolution  was  sustained 
at  a  high  level  throughout. 
Some  parts  of  his  Lordship's 
speech  we  have  already  antici- 
pated. The  doom  of  reform,  if 
the  Veto  is  abolished  first,  his 
Lordship  regards  as  settled. 
What  the  Radicals  would  leave 
us  is  a  House  at  once  unre- 
formed and  emasculated — soon, 
of  course,  to  become  an  object 
of  popular  contempt.  He  also 
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dwelt,  as  we  did  last  January, 
on  the  danger  of  leaving  no 
intermediate  body  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Commons,  to 
soften  or  prevent  any  collision 
between  the  two.  But  he 
carried  his  remarks  further  than 
we  ventured  on.  And  in  intro- 
ducing what  he  called  the  Crom- 
wellian  analogy,  he  reminded 
us  of  what  followed  on  the  Re- 
solution of  February  6,  1649, 
abolishing  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  very  next  day  another 
Resolution  was  carried,  declar- 
ing that  "  the  office  of  King  in 
this  nation  was  unnecessary, 
burdensome,  and  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished." Lord  Rosebery  does 
not  suppose  that  any  immedi- 
ate or  direct  danger  would 
threaten  the  throne  were  the 
Upper  House  destroyed.  But 
it  was  "important  for  any 
student  of  history  to  consider 
what  was  the  direct  sequence 
of  events  at  that  time,  and  to 
remember  that  when  a  body 
once  amputates  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature  it  will  find  it 
desirable  to  try  that  sort  of 
operation  again,  and  that 
the  Throne  itself,  without  any- 
body to  intervene  between  it 
and  the  Commons,  might  be 
at  any  rate  in  a  precarious 
position."  Precisely  our  own 
words  three  months  ago.1  Crom- 
well's own  opinion  of  a  single 
chamber  as  "  the  horridest 
arbitrariness  that  ever  was 
known  in  the  world  "  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Mr 
Keir  Hardie  and  his  friends. 

The   probable    effect   of    the 
abolition  of  a  second  chamber 


on  the  Colonies  and  on  the 
Dominion  was  not  forgotten  by 
Lord  Rosebery,  whose  com- 
prehensive and  statesmanlike 
survey  of  the  whole  question 
cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 
It  cannot  well  be  said  that  the 
hereditary  principle  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness  if  it  forms 
the  basis  of  a  thoroughly 
efficient  second  chamber,  as 
Lord  Rosebery  declares  the 
House  of  Lords  to  be.  Hear 
also  Lord  Curzon — 

"I  say  only  that  I  think  a  very 
good  case  can  be  made  out  for  the 
hereditary  principle  on  the  ground  of 
proven  utility  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  If  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  the  hereditary  principle  justifies 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  may  fairly  be 
contended  that  the  House  of  Lords 
justifies  the  hereditary  principle." 

It  has  given  us  a  House  of 
Lords  which,  as  its  past  his- 
tory can  testify,  has  never  been 
wanting  in  independence  and 
courage.  And  what  is  per- 
haps equally  important,  it 
gives  us  an  upper  class  trained 
to  public  business  and  the 
responsibilities  of  government 
from  its  youth.  These  quali- 
fications are  doubly  precious 
at  the  present  time  when 
they  are  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  rare  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When 
we  consider  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  now  done  in 
Committees,  we  must  see  that 
the  presence  of  such  men  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  is 
almost  indispensable.  It  is  not 
the  frothy  demagogue  to  whom 
we  can  look  for  substantial 
and  well-matured  administra- 
tive reforms. 
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Lord  Curzon's  statement  of 
what  the  Peers  would  gain  as 
well  as  lose  by  the  adoption  of 
proposed  reforms  is  suggestive 
of  far-reaching  considerations. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  ex- 
amine the  details  which  he  men- 
tions when  the  whole  scheme  is 
under  discussion.  But  we  must 
pause  a  moment  over  his  asser- 
tion that  it  would  leave  the 
Peers  at  liberty  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  the 
whole  social  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  were  brought  to 
bear  on  our  political  system, 
not  only  by  the  freedom  of  in- 
terfering at  elections,  but  also 
by  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
Lower  House,  the  Socialists 
and  their  allies  would  find 
themselves  worse  off  than  they 
are  now.  This  is  so  evident 
that  they  themselves  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  truth,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  their  next  rush 
will  be  at  the  estates  of  the 
aristocracy.  Rob  them  first  of 
their  political  importance  and 
Parliamentary  functions,  and 
then  it  can  be  asked,  "Why 
cumber  they  the  ground?" 
What  do  they  do  in  return  for 
their  property  ?  It  is  National 
property — away  with  them  ! 

The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury struck  a  note  which  has 
not  been  sounded  quite  often 
enough :  it  was  the  note  of 
simple  common-sense.  He  said 
the  Government  proposal  was 
wholly  unnecessary.  Nothing 
had  occurred  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  justify  the  interfer- 
ence by  one  House  with  the 
rights  and  functions  of  the 
other, — an  interference  unheard 
of  during  the  seven  hundred 
years  in  which  they  had 


worked  together;  the  only  ex- 
ception being  what  occurred 
during  the  usurpation  of  the 
Protectorate,  which  is  no  pre- 
cedent. And  even  then  the 
House  of  Commons  which  had 
demolished  the  Lords  was  very 
soon  demolished  itself  by  the 
same  hand.  Whatever  is  amiss 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  set  right,  as 
our  forefathers  would  have 
set  it  right,  by  adhering  to 
traditional  and  constitutional 
methods,  without  recourse  to 
novel,  violent,  and  dangerous 
operations  quite  as  likely  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  Constitution 
as  to  cure  it. 

The  subject  of  the  debate 
was  not  one  in  which  Lord 
Morley  was  likely  to  do  him- 
self justice.  His  argument 
that  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses we  had  a  single  chamber 
system  already  was  childish, 
as  showing  inability  to  look 
at  more  than  one  side  of  a 
question.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  speak  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a 
single  chamber  at  all.  But 
we  take  Lord  Morley's  nomen- 
clature for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. He  forgot  the  distinction 
between  a  responsible  and  an 
irresponsible  single  chamber. 
The  former,  if  it  passes  meas- 
ures disapproved  of  by  the 
nation,  can  be  called  to  ac- 
count by  the  authority  con- 
stituted for  that  purpose.  The 
latter  could  not.  If  we  have 
a  single  chamber  system  at 
present,  it  is  not  of  that  kind 
which  the  Radicals  require,  and 
which  the  Government  propose. 
Its  decisions  are  neither  absol- 
ute nor  without  appeal.  Then 
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again,  he  said  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  reform  scheme  would  not 
prevent  deadlocks  in  future. 
Very  likely:  we  can't  help  that. 
But  the  Constitution  has  sur- 
vived a  great  many  deadlocks 
in  the  past,  and  is  likely,  we 
hope,  to  survive  many  more  in 
the  future. 

At  all  events,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  whatever  new 
elements  are  introduced  into 
the  Upper  House  they  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to 
affect  its  independence.  The 
new  men,  however  chosen,  must 
be  irremovable,  and  Peers  for 
life.  On  this  point  Lord  Salis- 
bury laid  great  stress,  and  we 
can  hardly  imagine  that  it  will 
ever  be  called  in  question  by 
any  but  the  rude  illiterate 
crew,  whose  knowledge  of 
political  history  is  about  on  a 
par  with  Mr  Cobden's.  While 
carefully  abstaining  from  de- 
tails, we  may  remark  in  pass- 
ing that  Lord  Curzon  preferred 
Lord  Rosebery's  scheme  for 
the  nomination  of  new  Peers 
to  Lord  Salisbury's.  Peers 
elected  for  life  by  some  of 
the  great  local  administrative 
bodies  would  be  more  free 
from  party  bias  than  life 
Peers  nominated  by  the  Crown 
on  the  advice  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  If  the  House  of 
Lords  is  to  act  as  a  check  on 
revolutionary  and  precipitate 
legislation,  it  is  essential  that 
the  balance  of  power  should 
be  on  the  Conservative  side, 
which  would  hardly  be  the 
case  in  a  House  packed  by  a 
Radical  Prime  Minister.  If 
it  is  said  we  want  a  check  on 
reactionary  legislation  as  well 
as  on  revolutionary,  the  answer 


is  that  if  it  is  wanted  at  all, 
it  is  wanted  in  a  much  lower 
degree.  Reactionary  measures 
can  always  be  repealed  ;  revolu- 
tionary havoc  is  irreparable. 

The  debate  was  brought  to  a 
close  on  the  17th  of  last  month, 
but  the  subject  had  been  pretty 
well  exhausted  by  previous 
speakers.  Lord  Courtney's 
point  seemed  to  be  that  the 
House  of  Lords  required  to  be 
brought  into  more  immediate 
contact  with  the  people,  by 
being  recruited  from  all  classes 
of  the  population.  He  said 
that  the  House  of  Lords  did 
not  know  how  one  half  of  the 
people  lived.  Does  the  House 
of  Commons  know  any  better  ? 
The  Peers,  at  all  events,  live  in 
the  country,  and  are  necessarily 
brought  into  close  relations 
with  all  that  part  of  the 
population  which  inhabits  our 
market  towns  and  villages, 
with  the  yeomanry,  the  peas- 
antry, and  the  shopkeepers, 
with  the  rural  clergy,  and  with 
that  large  class  of  professional 
and  business  men  who  live  out- 
side of  the  towns.  We  should 
say  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
House  of  Lords  knows  quite 
as  much  as,  if  not  rather  more 
than,  the  House  of  Commons 
of  how  the  English  people  live. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  was 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
debate,  if  only  because  he  en- 
tered a  protest,  which  no  other 
speaker  had  done,  against 
leavening  the  House  of  Lords 
with  a  doctrinaire  element,  an 
operation  much  in  favour  with 
some  outside  reformers.  "  And 
for  that  reason,"  said  he,  "I 
greatly  distrust  many  proposals 
which  I  have  seen  for  collecting 
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in  this  chamber  a  number  of 
interesting  and  conspicuous  per- 
sonalities, taken  either  from 
public  bodies  or  from  the  arts 
and  sciences,  or  from  different 
religious  denominations.  Emi- 
nence of  this  kind  does  not 
necessarily  imply  aptitude  for 
the  everyday  work  of  Parlia- 
ment." On  the  contrary,  it 
very  often  implies  exactly  the 
reverse.  Such  men  would  be 
always  cutting  blocks  with  a 
razor ;  and  for  want  of  early 
training,  would  know  no  more 
of  the  ordinary  methods  by 
which  public  business  is  con- 
ducted than  a  ten  -  year  -  old 
schoolboy.  They  would  be  a 
source  of  infinite  confusion  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  probably 
rob  it  of  that  reputation  which 
it  has  so  long  enjoyed  for  the 
common  -  sense  and  practical 
ability  which  it  displays  in  the 
transaction  of  affairs. 

The  Marquis  sums  up  the 
whole  question  at  issue  in  a 
few  pithy  words.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  he  said,  had  suggested 
something  new — namely,  that 
the  Veto  should  be  abolished, 
and  when  the  House  of  Lords 
was  reconstructed,  be  restored. 
But  the  Opposition  would  de- 
serve the  worst  if  they  relied 
on  such  a  broken  reed  as  this. 
When  the  Vet©  was  gone, 
should  we  ever  get  reform? 
and  when  we  had  got  reform, 
should  we  ever  get  the  Veto? 
In  vain  is  the  snare  set  in  the 
sight  of  any  bird.  And  now, 
after  all  these  dodges,  says 
Lord  Lansdowne,  we  of  the 
Opposition  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  this  situation, 


"that  the  Government  in  a  few 
days  are  going  to  ask  us  to 
consent  to  their  proposal  for 
depriving  this  House  of  all  its 
powers,  and  for  setting  up  what 
will  virtually  be  a  system  of 
single  -  chamber  government." 
No  speaker  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  succeeded  in 
putting  any  other  colour  on  the 
Government  policy,  or  even 
made  any  serious  attempt  to 
do  so.  Mr  Asquith,  in  his 
speech  at  Oxford,  has  himself 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
Sir  E.  Grey's  suggestion.  The 
old  Campbell-Bannerman  plan 
is  the  one  to  be  adopted,  by 
which  any  measure  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  must 
become  law  at  the  end  of  that 
Parliament,  whether  the  Lords 
have  rejected  it  or  not.1  In 
the  teeth  of  this  announce- 
ment, what  meaning  is  there  in 
Mr  Asquith's  declaration  that 
Government  would  do  nothing 
in  a  hurry :  that  they  were  in 
favour  of  delay :  that  they 
would  allow  the  people  ample 
time  for  consideration?  Con- 
sideration of  what  ?  Considera- 
tion of  a  measure  which  they 
can  neither  amend  nor  reject, 
but  are  bound  to  swallow 
whole,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not !  What  does  it  matter 
whether  they  have  two  years 
or  three  years  to  "  consider," 
when  the  more  they  think 
about  it  the  more  they  will 
feel  their  own  impotence  ? 
Mr  Asquith  takes  great  credit 
to  himself  for  the  gracious  con- 
cession, which  is  nothing  but  a 
solemn  mockery.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  "three  sessions" 


1  See  text  of  Veto  proposals,  published  March  22. 
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offered  by  « The  Times,'  March 
24,  looks  well  on  paper,  but  a 
Radical  majority  could  always 
force  the  three  sessions  in  one 
Parliament. 

Quinquennial  Parliaments 
won't  place  the  people  in  any 
better  position,  but  rather  in 
a  worse,  as  it  would  shorten 
their  respite.  But  if  the  people 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  act 
on  their  convictions,  or  to  give 
practical  effect  to  their  dis- 
approval of  proposed  changes, 
it  does  not  seem  to  matter  very 
much  whether  Parliaments  are 
short  or  long. 

Lord  Crewe's  speech  was  a 
curiosity.  He  recognised  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Then  why 
should  he  wish  either  to  de- 
stroy or  to  disable  it  ?  The 
answer  is  easy — because  it  is 
an  obstacle  to  the  policy  of  his 
own  party.  Thus  he  frankly 
places  party  interests  above 
national.  But  when  he  declares 
that  the  proposed  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  would  be  likely 
to  destroy  party,  he  should 
have  remembered  that  he  and 
his  friends  have  done  more 
than  any  one  else  to  bring 
about  that  result.  This  is 
what  Mr  Balfour  said  on 
March  5,  and  his  remarks 
on  the  "  group  "  system  should 
be  studied  by  Lord  Crewe.  It 
is,  says  Mr  Balfour,  undermin- 
ing the  party  system,  "under 
which  we  have  lived  so  long, 
and  seem  likely  to  continue  to 
live."  We  cannot,  says  Lord 
Crewe,  get  rid  of  the  party 
system,  yet  he  declares  at  the 
same  time  that  the  group 
system,  which  has  lately  been 
expanded  to  such  dimensions 


by  the  Liberal  party,  is  quite 
incompatible  with  it.  If  it 
is  so,  it  is  the  Liberals, 
whatever  Lord  Crewe  may  say, 
who  are  endangering  party 
government,  and  not  the 
Unionists.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  also  spoke 
strongly  on  the  condition  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The 
abuse  of  the  guillotine  has 
placed  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  group  system  has  placed 
the  Cabinet  at  the  mercy  of 
Mr  Redmond,  and  thus,  as  the 
Duke  truly  said,  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  is  at  the  mercy 
of  an  "  absolutely  irresponsible 
member  of  Parliament. ' '  There 
is  a  well  known  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  Budget.  It  rests  with  Mr 
Redmond  alone  to  say  whether 
it  shall  pass  or  not. 

We  must  all  now  look  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  free  play 
of  Parliamentary  government ; 
and  it  is  well  that  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  remarks  on 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Peers, 
which,  though  far  from  general, 
does  undoubtedly  exist  in  some 
influential  quarters,  should  be 
circulated  as  widely  as  possible. 
The  people  confuse  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  legislative  as- 
sembly with  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  legal  tribunal.  Thus  it  is 
supposed  that  it  was  the  House 
of  Lords  as  the  hereditary 
branch  of  the  Legislature  which 
gave  the  decisions  in  the  Taff 
Vale  and  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  cases,  as  also  in  the 
Osborne  versus  Trades  Union 
case.  They  had  nothing  to 
do  with  these  decisions.  The 
Judges  who  gave  them  are 
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not  hereditary  peers,  but  pro- 
fessional men  whose  learn- 
ing and  abilities  have  raised 
them  to  their  present  posi- 
tion. The  hereditary  House 
has  no  control  over  them 
whatever.  They  rose  from  the 
people,  and  are  perfectly  in- 
dependent. 

Neither  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  March  21,  22, 
on  Lord  Rosebery's  three  Re- 
solutions, nor  the  text  of  the 
Government  scheme  for  abol- 
ishing the  Veto,  leaves  us  much 
to  add  to  what  we  have  already 
said.  Lord  Killanin's  Amend- 
ment to  the  third  Resolution, 
which  limits  the  operation  of 
the  hereditary  principle,  was 
for  saving  the  rights  of  such 
Peers  as  are  already  members 
of  the  Upper  House.  The 
Amendment,  though  by  no 
means  unreasonable,  was  with- 
drawn at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  as  detracting  some- 
what from  the  grace  of  the  con- 
cession which  their  Lordships 
were  prepared  to  offer.  The 
large  majority  by  which  the 
Resolution  was  affirmed  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  their  sin- 
cerity. The  attempt  of  the 
Government  to  make  people 
believe  that  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  Yeto  is  ren- 
dered less  iniquitous  by  the 
conditions  attached  to  it,  are 
utterly  futile,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out.  Turn  and 
twist  it  as  we  may,  it  is,  as 
Lord  Lansdowne  said,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  chamber 
Government.  Over  and  above 
all  the  verbiage  in  which  its 
authors  would  fain  enshroud  it, 
this  one  supreme  object  stands 


out  in  bold  relief  and  in  all  its 
ugly  simplicity,  stamping  the 
Liberal  party  as  the  first  de- 
liberate violators  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  As 
regards  Finance  Bills  it  seems 
to  us  to  matter  very  little 
whether  the  Speaker  declares 
any  given  Bill  to  be  a  Finance 
Bill  or  otherwise,  since  the 
Lords  will  have  no  practical 
control  over  it. 

At  the  time  of  our  going  to 
press,  the  immediate  political 
future  was  still  only  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  confident  expectation 
that  a  general  election  was 
imminent,  but  whether  "im- 
minent" meant  next  week  [or 
next  month,  or  next  mid- 
summer, was  what  nobody 
ventured  to  predict.  More  in- 
teresting, however,  than  even 
the  date  of  the  appeal  to  the 
people,  is  the  question  how  it 
may  be  brought  about.  Is  it 
the  rejection  of  the  Veto  Bill 
by  the  Lords,  or  of  the  Budget 
by  Mr  Redmond,  that  is  to 
end  the  Parliament  of  1910? 
Either  event,  we  suppose, 
would  be  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr  Asquith,  but 
is  it  equally  certain  that  it 
would  be  followed  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr  Balfour,  or  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  plunge 
himself  into  the  financial  bed 
of  thorns  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  so  carefully  pre- 
pared for  him  ?  If  he  accepts 
that  responsibility,  he  will 
then,  we  suppose,  have  to  pay 
the  Services  without  an  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  which  is  what 
Pitt  did  in  1774.  If  he  re- 
fuses, what  will  Mr  Asquith 
do  ?  Two  dissolutions  running 
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within  six  months  of  each  other 
have  never  been  granted  by 
the  Sovereign  to  the  same 
Minister  since  1688.  There  is 
no  precedent  whatever  for 
such  an  extreme  step.  Yet 
in  face  of  the  general, 
we  may  say  universal,  belief 
that  a  Dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment is  impending,  if  not  dur- 
ing the  present  spring,  at  all 
events  during  the  current  year, 
we  must  contemplate  the  prob- 
ability that  by  some  means 
or  another  that  event  will  be 
accomplished.  If  the  Govern- 
ment and  Mr  Redmond  have 
really  come  to  an  understand- 
ing which  will  ensure  the  pass- 
age of  the  Budget  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  will  not 
be  contested  by  the  Lords;  and 
then  Mr  Redmond  will  demand 
his  price  —  namely,  that  the 
way  shall  be  made  clear  for 
Home  Rule  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Veto.  But  we  do  not 
know  from  day  to  day  what 
the  final  arrangements  of  the 
Government  may  be,  or  whether 
the  Budget  or  the  Veto  will  be 
handled  first.  Nor  need  this 
uncertainty  give  us  very  much 
concern.  We  know  enough  to 
make  the  great  question  of 
the  day  sufficiently  clear.  It 
is  two  in  one.  Its  two  com- 
ponent parts  are  closely  linked 
together — the  disruption  of  the 
United  Kingdom  through  the 
destruction  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. Sooner  or  later  this 
question  must  come  before  the 
people,  who  cannot  be  implored 
too  earnestly  to  reflect  deeply 


on  its  magnitude  and  its  far- 
reaching  consequences,  both  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity. 
The  House  of  Lords  being  de- 
stroyed or  disabled,  the  vision 
of  Home  Rule  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  will  become  a 
dangerous  spectacle, — danger- 
ous not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  our  Empire  beyond  the 
seas.  New  demagogues  would 
spring  up,  as  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire  predicted,  demand- 
ing measures  of  the  same  kind 
for  Wales  and  Scotland,  and 
not  improbably  for  different 
parts  of  England.  Consider 
the  years  of  agitation  and 
unrest,  of  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial stagnation,  which  must 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
a  period  of  disorder.  And  all 
this  for  what  ?  To  accomplish 
the  downfall  of  an  institution 
which  is  the  one  protector  of 
minorities,  the  defence  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  the 
champion  of  the  ancient  and 
orderly  civilisation  which  once, 
as  Macaulay  says,  made  Eng- 
land the  envy  of  Europe,  and 
still  reflects  the  lustre  of  all 
those  glorious  traditions  to 
which  not  the  meanest  among 
us  is  insensible.  Let  English- 
men of  all  classes  think  of  their 
national  character,  of  the  com- 
bined sobriety,  generosity,  and 
sagacity  which  have  long  been 
its  recognised  ingredients,  and 
pause  ere  they  level  to  the 
ground  an  institution  which 
represents  all  three,  and  has  a 
thousand  years  of  greatness  for 
its  history. 
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FATHER     TOM     AND     THE     POPE; 
OB,   A  NIGHT  AT  THE   VATICAN. 

AS  RELATED  BY  MR  MICHAEL  HEFFERNAN,  MASTER  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  AT  TULLYMACTAGGART,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  LEITRIM,  TO  A 
FRIEND,  DURING  HIS  OFFICIAL  VISIT  TO  DUBLIN,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE 
OF  STUDYING  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1838. 

BY  SIR  SAMUEL  FEKGTJSON. 
(Originally  published  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine  J  May  1838.) 


[The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  '  Maga's '  brilliant 
contributor,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  was  worthily  celebrated  at 
Belfast,  his  birthplace,  on  10th  March.  We  reprint  "  Father 
Tom  and  the  Pope  "  to  mark  the  occasion,  and  to  introduce  the 
exquisite  humour  of  Ferguson's  famous  story  to  the  present 
generation. — ED.  B. 


CHAPTER  I. — HOW  FATHER  TOM  WENT  TO  TAKE 

POT-LUCK  AT  THE   VATICAN. 

WHEN  his  Kiv'rence  was  in  his   Riv'rence    to    him    again. 

Room,  ov  coorse  the  Pope  axed  "  Be  my  sowl,"  says  he,  "  if  I 

him  to  take  pot-look  wid  him.  put  your  Holiness  undher  the 

More  be   token,   it   was   on   a  table,   you  won't   be   the   first 

Friday ;  but,  for  all  that,  there  Pope  I  floored." 

was  plenty  ov  mate ;   for  the  Well,   his   Holiness   laughed 

Pope  gev  himself  an  absolution  like  to  split ;    for,  you   know, 

from   the  fast   on   account  ov  Pope  was  the  great  Prodesan 

the   great   company  that   was  that   Father   Tom    put    down 

in   it — at   laste,  so  I'm   tould.  upon     Purgathory  ;     and     ov 

Howandiver,  there's  no  fast  on  coorse  they  knewn  all  the  ins 

the  dhrink,  anyhow — glory  be  to  and  outs  ov  the  conthravarsy 

God  ! — and  so,  as  they  wor  sit-  at  Room.      "  Faix,  Thomaus," 

ting,  afther  dinner,  taking  their  says    he,    smiling    across    the 

sup   together,    says   the   Pope,  table  at  him  mighty  agreeable 

says  he,  "Thomaus" — for  the  — "it's   no   lie  what  they  tell 

Pope,   you   know,   spakes  that  me,  that  yourself  is  the  pleasant 

away,  all  as  one  as  one  ov  uz  man   over  the  dhrop  ov  good 

—"Thomaus  a  Zanna,"  says  he,  liquor." 

"  I'm  tould  you  welt  them  Eng-  "  Would  you  like  to  thry  ?  " 

lish  heretics  out  ov  the  face."  says  his  Riv'rence. 

"You   may   say  that,"  says  "Sure,  and  amn't  I  thrying 
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all  I  can?"  says  the  Pope. 
"  Sorra  betther  bottle  ov  wine's 
betuxt  this  and  Salamancha, 
nor's  there  fornenst  you  on 
the  table  ;  it's  raal  Lachrymal- 
chrystal,  every  spudh  ov  it." 

"It's  mortial  could,"  says 
Father  Tom. 

"  Well,  man  alive,"  says  the 
Pope,  "  sure  and  here's  the 
best  ov  good  claret  in  the 
cut  decanther." 

"  Not  maning  to  make  little 
ov  the  claret,  your  Holiness," 
says  his  Riv'rence,  "I  would 
prefir  some  hot  wather  and 
sugar,  wid  a  glass  ov  spirits 
through  it,  if  convanient." 

"  Hand  me  over  the  bottle  ov 
brandy,"  says  the  Pope  to  his 
head  butler,  "and  fetch  up  the 
materi'ls,"  says  he. 

"Ah,  then,  your  Holiness," 
says  his  Riv'rence,  mighty 
eager,  "maybe  you'd  have  a 
dhrop  ov  the  native  in  your 
cellar?  Sure  it's  all  one 
throuble,"  says  he,  "and, 
troth,  I  dunna  how  it  is,  but 
brandy  always  plays  the  puck 
wid  my  inthrails." 

"Ton  my  conscience,  then," 
says  the  Pope,  "  it's  very  sorry 
I  am,  Misther  Maguire,"  says 
he,  "  that  it  isn't  in  my  power 
to  plase  you ;  for  I'm  sure  and 
certaint  that  there's  not  as 
much  whisky  in  Room  this 
blessed  minit  as  'ud  blind  the 
eye  ov  a  midge." 

"Well,  in  troth,  your  Holi- 
ness," says  Father  Tom,  "  I 
knewn  there  was  no  use  in  ax- 
ing; only,"  says  he,  "I  didn't 
know  how  else  to  exqueeze  the 
liberty  I  tuck,"  says  he,  "ov 
bringing  a  small  taste,"  says 
he,  "  ov  the  real  stuff,"  says  he, 
hauling  out  an  imperi'l  quart 


bottle  out  ov  his  coat-pocket, 
"that  never  seen  the  face  ov 
a  gauger,"  says  he,  setting  it 
down  on  the  table  fornenst  the 
Pope;  "and  if  you'll  jist  thry 
the  full  ov  a  thimble  ov  it,  and 
it  doesn't  rise  the  cockles  ov 
your  Holiness's  heart,  why  then, 
my  name,"  says  he,  "isn't  Tom 
Maguire ! "  and  wid  that  he 
outs  wid  the  cork. 

Well,  the  Pope  at  first  was 
going  to  get  vexed  at  Father 
Tom  for  fetching  dhrink  that- 
away  in  his  pocket,  as  if  there 
wasn't  lashins  in  the  house : 
so  says  he,  "Misther  Maguire," 
says  he,  "  I'd  have  you  to  com- 
prehind  the  differ  betuxt  an 
inwitation  to  dinner  from 
the  succissor  ov  Saint  Pether, 
and  from  a  common  nagur  ov 
a  Prodesan  squireen  that  may- 
be hasn't  liquor  enough  in  his 
cupboard  to  wet  more  nor  his 
own  heretical  whistle.  That 
may  be  the  way  wid  them  that 
you  wisit  in  Leithrim,"  says 
he,  "and  in  Roscommon ;  and 
I'd  let  you  know  the  differ  in 
the  prisint  case,"  says  he,  "  only 
that  you're  a  champion  ov  the 
Church  and  entitled  to  lan- 
iency.  So,"  says  he,  "as  the 
liquor's  come,  let  it  stay.  And 
in  throth  I'm  curis  myself," 
says  he,  getting  mighty  soft 
when  he  found  the  delightful 
smell  ov  the  putteen,  "in  in- 
wistigating  the  composition  ov 
distilled  liquors;  it's  a  branch 
ov  natural  philosophy,"  says 
he,  taking  up  the  bottle  and 
putting  it  to  his  blessed  nose. 
Ah !  my  dear,  the  very  first 
snuff  he  got  ov  it,  he  cried  out, 
the  dear  man,  "  Blessed  Yargin, 
but  it  has  the  divine  smell ! " 
and  crossed  himself  and  the 
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bottle  half  a  dozen  times  run- 
ning. 

"Well,  sure  enough,  it's  the 
blessed  liquor  now,"  says  his 
Eiv'rence,  "and  so  there  can 
be  no  harm  anyway  in  mixing 
a  dandy  ov  punch ;  and,"  says 
he,  stirring  up  the  materi'ls 
wid  his  goolden  muddler — for 
everything  at  the  Pope's  table, 
to  the  very  shcrew  for  drawing 
the  corks,  was  ov  vergin  goold 
— "if  I  might  make  bould," 
says  he,  "  to  spake  on  so  deep 
a  subjic  afore  your  Holiness, 
I  think  it  'ud  considherably 
whaoilitate  the  inwestigation 
ov  its  chemisthry  and  phwar- 
maceutics,  if  you'd  jist  thry 
the  laste  sup  in  life  ov  it  in- 
wardly." 

"Well,  then,  suppose  I  do 
make  the  same  expiriment," 
says  the  Pope,  in  a  much  more 
condescinding  way  nor  you'd 
have  expected — and  wid  that 
he  mixes  himself  a  real  stiff 
facer. 

"Now,  your  Holiness,"  says 
Father  Tom,  "this  bein'  the 
first  time  you  ever  dispinsed 
them  chymicals,"  says  he,  "I'll 
just  make  bould  to  lay  down 
one  rule  ov  orthography,"  says 
he,  "for  conwhounding  them, 
secundum  mortem." 

"What's  that?"  says  the 
Pope. 

"Put  in  the  sperits  first," 
says  his  Riv'rence;  "and  then 
put  in  the  sugar;  and  renum- 
ber, every  dhrop  ov  wather  you 
put  in  after  that  spoils  the 
punch." 

"Glory  be  to  God!"  says 
the  Pope,  not  minding  a  word 
Father  Tom  was  say  ing.  "Glory 
be  to  God  !  "  says  he,  smacking 
his  lips.  "  I  never  knewn  what 
VOL.  CLXXXVII. — NO.  MCXXXIV. 


dhrink  was  afore,"  says  he. 
"  It  bates  the  Lachrymal- 
chrystal  out  ov  the  face ! " 
says  he, — "it's  Necthar  itself, 
it  is,  so  it  is ! "  says  he,  wiping 
his  epistolical  mouth  wid  the 
cuff  ov  his  coat. 

"  'Pon  my  secret  honour," 
says  his  Eiv'rence,  "  I'm  raally 
glad  to  see  your  Holiness  set 
so  much  to  your  satiswhaction ; 
especially,"  says  he,  "  as,  for 
fear  ov  accidents,  I  tuck  the 
liberty  ov  fetching  the  fellow 
ov  that  small  vesshel,"  says 
he,  "in  my  other  coat-pocket. 
So  devil  a  fear  ov  our  running 
dhry  till  the  but -end  ov  the 
evening,  anyhow,"  says  he. 

"  Dhraw  your  stool  in  to  the 
fire,  Mister  Maguire,"  says  the 
Pope,  "for  faix,"  says  he,  "I'm 
bent  on  analizing  the  meta- 
phwysics  ov  this  phinoinenon. 
Come,  man  alive,  clear  off," 
says  he ;  "  you're  not  dhrinking 
at  all." 

"Is  it  dhrink?"  says  his 
Biv'rence;  "by  Gorra,  your 
Holiness,"  says  he,  "  I'd  dhrink 
wid  you  till  the  cows  'ud  be 
coming  home  in  the  morning." 

So  wid  that  they  tackled  to, 
to  the  second  fugee  apiece,  and 
fell  into  larned  discourse.  But 
it's  time  for  me  now  to  be  off 
to  the  lecthir  at  the  Boord. 
Oh,  my  sorra  light  upon  you, 
Docther  Whately,  wid  your 
pilitical  econimy  and  your  hy- 
dherastatics  !  What  the  dioul 
use  has  a  poor  hedge-masther 
like  me  wid  sich  deep  laming 
as  is  only  fit  for  the  likes  ov 
them  two  that  I  left  over  their 
second  tumbler?  Howandiver, 
wishing  I  was  like  them,  in 
regard  ov  the  sup  ov  dhrink, 
anyhow,  I  must  brake  off  my 
2R 
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norration  for  the  prisint ;  but  hare  ov  the  Pope  that  evening, 
when  I  see  you  again,  I'll  tell  both  in  theology  and  the  cube 
you  how  Father  Tom  made  a  root. 


CHAPTER  II. — HOW  FATHER  TOM  SACKED  HIS  HOLINESS  IN 
THEOLOGY  AND   LOGIC. 


Well,  the  leothir's  over,  and 
I'm  kilt  out  and  out.  My 
bitther  curse  upon  the  man 
that  invinted  the  same  Boord  1 
I  thought  ons't  I'd  fadomed 
the  say  ov  throuble ;  and  that 
was  when  I  got  through  frac- 
tions at  ould  Mat  Kavanagh's 
school,  in  Firdramore — God  be 
good  to  poor  Mat's  sowl,  though 
he  did  deny  the  cause  the  day 
he  suffered !  but  it's  fluxions 
itself  we're  set  to  bottom  now, 
sink  or  shwim!  May  I  never 
die  if  rny  head  isn't  as  through- 
other  as  anything  wid  their 
ordinals  and  cardinals  —  and, 
begob,  it's  all  nothing  to  the 
eoonimy  lecthir  that  I  have  to 
go  to  at  two  o'clock.  How- 
andiver,  I  mustn't  forget  that 
we  left  his  Biv'rence  and  his 
Holiness  sitting  fornenst  one 
another  in  the  parlor  ov  the 
Vatican,  jist  afther  mixing 
their  second  tumbler. 

When  they  had  got  well 
down  into  the  same,  they  fell, 
as  I  was  telling  you,  into  larned 
discourse.  For,  you  see,  the 
Pope  was  curious  to  find  out 
whether  Father  Tom  was  the 
great  theologian  all  out  that 
people  said  ;  and  says  he, 
"  Mister  Maguire,"  says  he, 
"what  answer  do  you  make 
to  the  heretics  when  they  quote 
them  passidges  agin  thransub- 
stantiation  out  ov  the  Fathers?" 
says  he. 

"Why,"  says  his  Biv'rence, 
"as  there  should  be  no  sich 


passidges  I  make  myself  mighty 
aisy  about  them ;  but  if  you 
want  to  know  how  I  dispose 
ov  them,"  says  he,  "just  repate 
one  ov  them,  and  I'll  show  you 
how  to  catapomphericate  it  in 
two  shakes." 

"  Why,  then,"  says  the  Pope, 
"  myself  disremimbers  the  par- 
tiolar  passidges  they  alledge 
out  ov  them  ould  felleys,"  says 
he,  "  though  sure  enough 
they're  more  numerous  nor 
edifying — so  we'll  jist  suppose 
that  a  heretic  was  to  find  sich 
a  saying  as  this  in  Austin, 
'Every  sinsible  man  knows 
that  thransubstantiation  is  a 
lie,' — or  this  out  of  Tertullian 
or  Plutarch,  'The  bishop  ov 
Boom  is  a  common  imposther,* 
— now  tell  me,  could  you  an- 
swer him?" 

"As  easy  as  kiss,"  says  his 
Biv'renoe.  "In  the  first,  we're 
to  understand  that  the  expris- 
sion,  '  Every  sinsible  man,' 
signifies  simply,  'Every  man 
that  judges  by  his  nath'ral 
sinses ' ;  and  we  all  know  that 
nobody  folleying  them  seven 
deludhers  could  ever  find  out 
the  mysthery  that's  in  it,  if 
somebody  didn't  come  in  to  his 
assistance  wid  an  eighth  sinse, 
which  is  the  only  sinse  to  be 
depended  on,  being  the  sinse  ov 
the  Church.  So  that,  regard- 
ing the  first  quotation  which 
your  Holiness  has  supposed, 
it  makes  clane  for  us,  and 
tee-totally  agin  the  heretics." 
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"  That's  the  explanation  sure 
enough,"  says  his  Holiness ; 
"and  now  what  div  you  say 
to  my  being  a  common  im- 
posther  ?  " 

"Faix,  I  think,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  "wid  all  submission 
to  the  betther  judgment  ov  the 
learned  father  that  your  Holi- 
ness has  quoted,  he'd  have  been 
a  thrifle  nearer  the  thruth  if 
he  had  said  that  the  bishop  ov 
Room  is  the  grand  imposther 
and  top  -  sawyer  in  that  line 
over  us  all." 

"  What  do  you  mane  ?  "  says 
the  Pope,  getting  quite  red  in 
the  face. 

"What  would  I  mane,"  says 
his  Riv'renoe,  as  composed  as  a 
docther  ov  physic,  "but  that 
your  Holiness  is  at  the  head  ov 
all  them — troth  I  had  a'most 
forgot  I  wasn't  a  bishop  my- 
self," says  he  (the  deludher  was 
going  to  say,  at  the  head  ov  all 
uz) — "  that  has  the  gift  ov  lay- 
ing on  hands.  For  sure,"  says 
he,  "imposther  and  imposithir 
is  all  one,  so  you're  only  to 
undherstand  manuum,  and  the 
job  is  done.  Awouich  ! "  says 
he,  "if  any  heretic  'ud  go  for 
to  cast  up  sich  a  passidge  as 
that  agin  me,  I'd  soon  give  him 
a  lesson  in  the  p'lite  art  ov  cut- 
ting a  stick  to  welt  his  own 
back  wid." 

"  'Pon  my  apostolical  word," 
says  the  Pope,  "you've  cleared 
up  them  two  pints  in  a  most 
satiswhacthery  manner." 

"  You  see,"  says  his  Riv'rence 
—by  this  time  they  wor  mixing 
their  third  tumbler — "  the  writ- 
ings ov  them  Fathers  is  to  be 
thrated  wid  great  veneration  ; 
and  it  'ud  be  the  height  ov 
presumption  in  any  one  to  sit 
down  to  interpret  them  widout 


providing  himself  wid  a  genteel 
assortment  ov  the  best  figures 
ov  rhetoric,  sich  as  mettonymy, 
hyperbol,  cattychraysis,  pro- 
lipsis,  mettylipsis,  superbaton, 
pollysyndreton,  hustheronpro- 
theron,  prosodypeia  and  the 
like,  in  ordher  that  he  may 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  shuit- 
able  sintiments  when  he  comes 
to  their  high-flown  passidges. 
For  unless  we  thrate  them 
Fathers  liberally  to  a  hand- 
some allowance  ov  thropes  and 
figures,  they'd  set  up  heresy  at 
ons't,  so  they  would." 

"  It's  thrue  for  you,"  says  the 
Pope ;  "  the  figures  ov  spache  is 
the  pillars  ov  the  Church." 

"Bedad,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  I  dunna  what  we'd  do  widout 
them  at  all." 

"  Which  one  do  you  prefir  ?  " 
says  the  Pope ;  "  that  is,"  says 
he,  "  which  figure  ov  spache  do 
you  find  most  usefullest  when 
you're  hard  set  ?  " 

"  Metaphour's  very  good," 
says  his  Riv'rence,  "  and  so's 
mettonymy — and  I've  known 
prosodypeia  stand  to  me  at  a 
pinch  mighty  well — but  for  a 
constancy,  superbaton's  the 
figure  for  my  money.  Devil 
be  in  me,"  says  he,  "but  I'd 
prove  black  white  as  fast  as 
a  horse  'ud  throt  wid  only  a 
good  stock  ov  superbaton." 

"Faix,"  says  the  Pope,  wid 
a  sly  look,  "  you'd  need  to  have 
it  backed,  I  judge,  wid  a  small 
taste  ov  assurance." 

"Well  now,  jist  for  that 
word,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  "I'll 
prove  it  widout  aither  one  or 
other.  Black,"  says  he,  "is  one 
thing  and  white  is  another 
thing.  You  don't  conthravene 
that  ?  But  every  thing  is  aither 
one  thing  or  another  thing  ;  I 
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defy  the  Apostle  Paul  to  get 
over  that  dilemma.  Well !  If 
any  thing  be  one  thing,  well 
and  good ;  but  if  it  be  another 
thing,  then  it's  plain  it  isn't 
both  things,  and  so  can't  be 
two  things — nobody  can  deny 
that.  But  what  can't  be  two 
things  must  be  one  thing, — 
Ergo,  whether  it's  one  thing  or 
another  thing  it's  all  one.  But 
black  is  one  thing  and  white  is 
another  thing, — Ergo,  black 
and  white  is  all  one.  Quod 
erat  demonsthrandum." 

11  Stop  a  bit,"  says  the  Pope, 
"  I  can't  althegither  give  in  to 
your  second  minor — no — your 
second  major,"  says  he,  and  he 
stopped.  "Faix,  then,"  says 
he,  getting  confused,  "I  don't 
rightly  remimber  where  it  was 
exactly  that  I  thought  I  seen 
the  flaw  in  your  premisses. 
Howsomdiver,"  says  he,  "I 
don't  deny  that  it's  a  good 
conclusion,  and  one  that  'ud 
be  ov  materi'l  service  to  the 
Church  if  it  was  dhrawn  wid 
a  little  more  distinctiveness." 

"  I'll  make  it  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  Holiness's  face,  by 
superbaton,"  says  his  Riv'rence. 
"My  adversary  says,  black  is 
not  another  colour,  that  is, 
white  ?  Now  that's  jist  a 
parallel  passidge  wid  the  one 
out  ov  Tartullian  that  me  and 
Hayes  smashed  the  heretics  on 
in  Clarendon  Sthreet,  'This  is 
my  body — that  is,  the  figure  ov 
my  body.'  That's  a  superbaton, 
and  we  showed  that  it  oughtn't 
to  be  read  that  way  at  all,  but 
this  way,  'This  figure  ov  my 
body  is  my  body.''  Jist  so  wid 
my  adversary's  proposition,  it 
mustn't  be  undherstood  the  way 
it  reads,  by  no  manner  of 
manes;  but  it's  to  be  taken 


this  way,  — { Black  —  that  is, 
white — is  not  another  colour,' 
— green,  if  you  like,  or  orange, 
by  dad,  for  anything  I  care, 
for  my  case  is  proved.  '  Black,' 
that  is,  'white,'  lave  out  the 
'  that '  by  sinnalayphy,  and 
you  have  the  orthodox  con- 
clusion, 'Black  is  white,'  or  by 
convarsion,  'White  is  black.'  " 

"  It's  as  clear  as  mud,"  says 
the  Pope. 

"Begad,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  I'm  in  great  humour  for  dis- 
putin'  to-night.  I  wisht  your 
Holiness  was  a  heretic  jist  for 
two  minutes,"  says  he,  "till 
you'd  see  the  flaking  I'd  give 
you ! " 

"Well,  then,  for  the  fun  o' 
the  thing,  suppose  me  my  name- 
sake, if  you  like,"  says  the 
Pope,  laughing, — "though,  by 
Jayminy,"  says  he, "  he's  not  one 
that  I  take  much  pride  out  ov." 

"  Very  good — devil  a  betther 
joke  ever  I  had,"  says  his 
Riv'rence.  "Come,  then,  Mis- 
ther  Pope,"  says  he,  "hould  up 
that  purty  face  ov  yours,  and 
answer  me  this  question. 
Which  'ud  be  the  biggest  lie, 
if  I  said  I  seen  a  turkey-cock 
lying  on  the  broad  ov  his  back, 
and  picking  the  stars  out  ov 
the  sky,  or  if  I  was  to  say  that 
I  seen  a  gandher  in  the  same 
intherestin'  posture,  raycreat- 
ing  himself  wid  similar  asthro- 
nomical  experiments  ?  Answer 
me  that,  you  ould  swaddler," 
says  he. 

"How  durst  you  call  me  a 
swaddler,  sir  ?  "  says  the  Pope, 
forgetting,  the  dear  man,  the 
part  that  he  was  acting. 

"Don't  think  for  to  bully 
me!"  says  his  Riv'rence.  "I 
always  daar  to  spake  the  truth, 
and  it's  well  known  that  you're 
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nothing  but  a  swaddling  ould 
sinner  ov  a  saint,"  says  he, 
never  letting  on  to  persave  that 
his  Holiness  had  forgot  what 
they  were  agreed  on. 

"By  all  that's  good,"  says 
the  Pope,  "  I  often  hard  ov  the 
imperance  ov  you  Irish  afore," 
says  he,  "  but  I  never  expected 
to  be  called  a  saint  in  my  own 
house  either  by  Irishman  or 
Hottentot.  I'll  till  you  what, 
Misther  Maguire,"  says  he,  "if 
you  can't  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
your  head,  you  had  betther  be 
walking  off  wid  yourself ;  for  I 
beg  lave  to  give  you  to  undher- 
stand  that  it  won't  be  for  the 
good  ov  your  health  if  you  call 
me  by  sioh  an  outprobrious 
epithet  again,"  says  he. 

"  Oh,  indeed !  then  things  is 
come  to  a  purty  pass,"  says  his 
Riv'rence  (the  dear  funny  soul 
that  he  ever  was !)  "  when  the 
like  ov  you  compares  one  ov  the 
Maguires  ov  Tempo  wid  a  wild 
Ingine !  Why,  man  alive,  the 
Maguires  was  kings  ov  Fer- 
managh three  thousand  years 
afore  your  grandfather,  that 
was  the  first  ov  your  breed 
that  ever  wore  shoes  and 
stockings  "  (I'm  bound  to  say, 
in  justice  to  the  poor  Prodesan, 
that  this  was  all  spoken  by  his 
Kiv'rence  by  way  ov  a  figure  ov 
spache),  "  was  sint  his  Majesty's 
arrand  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  Prince  Lee  Boo  in 
Botteney  Bay !  Oh,  Bryan 
dear,"  says  he,  letting  on  to 
cry,  "  if  you  were  alive  to  hear 
a  boddagh  Sassenagh  like  this 
casting  up  his  counthry  to  one 
ov  the  name  ov  Maguire  !  " 

"In  the  name  ov  God,"  says 
the  Pope,  very  solemniously, 
"  what  is  the  maning  ov  all 
this  at  all  at  all  ?  "  says  he. 


"Sure,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
whispering  to  him  across  the 
table,  "  sure  you  know  we're 
acting  a  conthrawarsy,  and  you 
tuk  the  part  ov  the  Prodesan 
champion.  You  wouldn't  be 
angry  wid  me,  I'm  sure,  for 
sarving  out  the  heretic  to  the 
best  ov  my  ability." 

"Oh,  begad,  I  had  forgot," 
says  the  Pope,  the  good- 
natured  ould  crethur  ;  "  sure 
enough  you  were  only  taking 
your  part,  as  a  good  Milesian 
Catholic  ought,  agin  the  heretic 
Sassenagh.  Well,"  says  he, 
"fire  away  now,  and  I'll  put 
up  wid  as  many  conthrover- 
sial  compliments  as  you  plase 
to  pay  me." 

"Well,  then,  answer  me  my 
question,  you  sanctimonious 
ould  dandy,"  says  his  Riv'rence. 

"In  troth,  then,"  says  the 
Pope,  "I  dunna  which  'ud  be 
the  biggest  lie :  to  my  mind," 
says  he,  "the  one  appears  to 
be  about  as  big  a  bounce  as 
the  other." 

"Why,  then,  you  poor  sim- 
pleton," says  his  Riv'rence, 
"don't  you  persave  that,  for- 
bye  the  advantage  the  gandher 
'ud  have  in  the  length  ov  his 
neck,  it  'ud  be  next  to  on- 
possible  for  the  turkey-cock 
lying  thataway  to  see  what 
he  was  about,  by  rason 
ov  his  djollars  and  other 
accouthrements  hanging  back 
over  his  eyes  ?  The  one  about 
as  big  a  bounce  as  the  other ! 
Oh,  you  misfortunate  crethur ! 
if  you  had  ever  larned  your 
A  B  C  in  theology,  you'd  have 
known  that  there's  a  differ 
betuxt  them  two  lies  so  great, 
that,  begad,  I  wouldn't  won- 
dher  if  it  'ud  make  a  balance 
ov  five  years  in  purgathory 
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to  the  sowl  that  'ud  be  in  it. 
Ay,  and  if  it  wasn't  that  the 
Church  is  too  liberal  entirely,  so 
she  is,  it  'ud  cost  his  heirs  and 
sucoissorsbetther  nor  ten  pounds 
to  have  him  out  as  soon  as  the 
other.  Get  along,  man,  and 
take  half-a-year  at  dogmatical 
theology :  go  and  read  your 
Dens,  you  poor  dunce,  you ! " 

"Raaly,"  says  the  Pope, 
"you're  making  the  heretic's 
shoes  too  hot  to  hould  me. 
I  wondher  how  the  Prodesans 
can  stand  afore  you  at  all." 

"  Don't  think  to  delude  me," 
says  his  Riv'rence;  "  don't  think 
to  back  out  ov  your  challenge 
now,"  says  he,  "but  come  to 
the  scratch  like  a  man,  if  you 
are  a  man,  and  answer  me  my 


question.  What's  the  rason, 
now,  that  Julius  Caesar  and 
the  Vargin  Mary  was  born 
upon  the  one  day  ?  —  answer 
me  that,  if  you  wouldn't  be 
hissed  off  the  platform  ?  " 

Well,  my  dear,  the  Pope 
couldn't  answer  it,  and  he 
had  to  acknowledge  himself 
sacked.  Then  he  axed  his 
Kiv'rence  to  tell  him  the 
rason  himself ;  and  Father  Tom 
communicated  it  to  him  in 
Latin.  But  as  that  is  a  very 
deep  question,  I  never  hard 
what  the  answer  was,  ex- 
cept that  I'm  tould  it  was 
so  mysterious,  it  made  the 
Pope's  hair  stand  on  end. 

But  there's  two  o'clock,  and 
I'll  be  late  for  the  lecthir. 


CHAPTER  III. — HOW  FATHER  TOM   MADE   A   HARE   OF 
HIS  HOLINESS  IN  LATIN. 


Oh,  Docther  Whately,  Doo- 
ther  Whately,  I'm  sure  I'll 
never  die  another  death  if  I 
don't  die  aither  ov  consumption 
or  production !  I  ever  and 
always  thought  that  asthron- 
omy  was  the  hardest  science 
that  was  till  now — and  it's  no 
lie  I'm  telling  you,  the  same 
asthronomy  is  a  tough  enough 
morsel  to  brake  a  man's  fast 
upon — and  geolidgy  is  middling 
and  hard  too — and  hydheras- 
tatics  is  no  joke ;  but  ov  all  the 
books  ov  science  that  ever  was 
opened  and  shut,  that  book 
upon  Pilitical  Econimy  lifts 
the  pins  !  Well,  well,  if  they 
wait  till  they  persuade  me  that 
taking  a  man's  rints  out  ov  the 
counthry  and  spinding  them 
in  forrain  parts  isn't  doing  us 
out  ov  the  same,  they'll  wait 
a  long  time,  in  troth.  But 


you're  waiting,  I  see,  to  hear 
how  his  Eiv'rence  and  his 
Holiness  got  on  after  finishing 
the  disputation  I  was  telling 
you  ov.  Well,  you  see,  my 
dear,  when  the  Pope  found  he 
couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  Father 
Tom  in  theology  and  logic,  he 
thought  he'd  take  the  shine  out 
ov  him  in  Latin  anyhow ;  so 
says  he,  "Misther  Maguire," 
says  he,  "I  quite  agree  wid 
you  that  it's  not  lucky  for  us 
to  be  spaking  on  them  deep 
subjects  in  sich  langidges  as 
the  evil  spirits  is  acquainted 
wid,  and,"  says  he,  "I  think 
it  'ud  be  no  harm  for  us  to 
spake  from  this  out  in  Latin," 
says  he,  "for  fraid  the  devil 
'ud  undherstand  what  we  are 
saying." 

"Not    a   hair   I   care,"  says 
Father     Tom,     "  whether     he 
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undherstands  what  we're  say- 
ing or  not,  as  long  as  we  keep 
off  that  last  pint  we  wor  dis- 
cussing, and  one  or  two  others. 
Listners  never  heard  good  ov 
themselves,"  says  he;  "and  if 
Belzhebub  takes  anything  amiss 
that  aither  you  or  me  says  in 
regard  ov  himself  or  his  faction, 
let  him  stand  forrid  like  a  man, 
and,  never  fear,  I'll  give  him 
his  answer.  Howandiver,  if 
it's  for  a  taste  ov  classic  con- 
wersation  you  are,  just  to  put 
us  in  mind  ov  ould  Cordarius," 
says  he,  "here's  at  you;"  and 
wid  that  he  lets  fly  at  his 
Holiness  wid  his  health  in 
Latin. 

"  Vesthrae  Sanctitatis  salu- 
tem  volo  !  "  says  he. 

"  Vesthrse  Revirintiae  salu- 
britati  bibo  I  "  says  the  Pope  to 
him  again  (haith,  it's  no  joke, 
I  tell  you,  to  remimber  sich  a 
power  ov  laming).  "  Here's  to 
you  wid  the  same,"  says  the 
Pope,  in  the  raal  Ciceronian. 
"  Nuno  poculum  alterhum 
imple,"  says  he. 

"Cum  omni  jucunditate  in 
vita, "  says  his  Riv'renoe.  "  Cum 
summa  concupiscintia  et  ani- 
mositate,"  says  he  ;  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Wid  all  the  veins 
ov  my  heart,  I'll  do  that 
same;"  and  so  wid  that  they 
mixed  their  fourth  gun  apiece. 

"  Aqua  vitas  vesthra  sane  est 
liquor  admirabilis,"  says  the 
Pope. 

"  Verum  est  pro  te — it's  thrue 
for  you,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
forgetting  the  idyim  ov  the 
Latin  phwraseology,  in  a 
manner. 

"Prava  est  tua  Latinitas, 
domine,"  says  the  Pope,  finding 
fault  like  wid  his  etymology. 

"Parva   culpa   mini, — small 


blame  to  me,  that  is,"  says  his 
Riv'rence;  "nam  multum  la- 
boro  in  partibus  interioribus," 
says  he — the  dear  man !  that 
never  was  at  a  loss  for  an 
excuse  ! 

"  Quid  tibi  incommodi  ?  "  says 
the  Pope,  axing  him  what  ailed 
him. 

"Habesne  id  quod  Anglice 
vocamus  a  looking-glass,"  says 
his  Riv'rence. 

"  Immo,  habeo  speculum 
splendidissimum  subther  oper- 
culum  pyxidis  hujus  starnuta- 
torise,"  says  the  Pope,  pulling 
out  a  beautiful  goold  snuff-box, 
wid  a  looking-glass  in  under 
the  lid ;  "  subther  operculum 
pyxidis  hujus  starnutatorii — 
no — starnutatoriae — quam  dono 
accepi  ab  Arehiduce  Austhriaco 
siptuagisima  praetherita,"  says 
he ;  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
got  the  box  in  a  prisint  from 
the  Queen  ov  Spain  last  Lint, 
if  I  rightly  remimber. 

Well,  Father  Tom  laughed 
like  to  burst.  At  last  says  he, 
"  Pather  Sancte,"  says  he,  "  sub 
errore  jaces.  'Looking-glass* 
apud  nos  habet  significationem 
quamdam  peculiarem  ex  tern- 
pore  diei  dependent  em  " — there 
was  a  sthring  ov  accusatives 
for  yez  1 — "  nam  mane  speculum 
sonat,"  says  he,  "  post  prandium 
vero  mat — mat — mat " — sorra 
be  in  me  but  I  disremimber  the 
classic  apellivation  ov  the  same 
article.  Howandiver,  his  Riv'- 
rence went  on  explaining  himself 
in  such  a  way  as  no  scholar 
could  mistake.  "Vesica  mea," 
says  he,  "  ab  illo  ultimo  ever- 
sore  distenditur,  donee  similis 
est  rumpere.  Verbis  apertis," 
says  he,  "vesthrae  Sanctitatis 
praesentia  salvata,  aquam  f  acere 
valde  desidhero." 
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"  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! "  says  the  Pope, 
grabbing  up  his  box ;  "  si  in- 
quinavisses  meam  pyxidem, 
excimnicari  debuisses.  Hillo, 
Anthony,"  says  he  to  his  head 
butler,  "  fetch  Misther  Maguire 
a " 

"  You  spoke  first !  "  says  his 
Riv'rence,  jumping  off  his  sate ; 
"you  spoke  first  in  the  vernacu- 
lar !  I  take  Misther  Anthony 
to  witness,"  says  he. 

"What  else  would  you  have 
me  to  do  ?  "  says  the  Pope,  quite 
dogged  like  to  see  himself  bate 
thataway  at  his  own  waypons. 
"Sure,"  says  he,  "Anthony 
wouldn't  undherstand  a  B  from 
a  bull's  foot  if  I  spoke  to  him 
any  other  way." 

"Well,  then,"  says  his  Hi v'- 
rence,  "  in  considheration  ov  the 
needcessity,"  says  he,  "  I'll  let 
you  off  for  this  time ;  but  mind, 
now,  afther  I  say  prcestho,  the 
first  ov  us  that  spakes  a  word 
ov  English  is  the  hare — 
prcestho  !  " 

Neither  ov  them  spoke  for 
near  a  minit,  considhering  wid 
themselves  how  they  wor  to 
begin  sich  a  great  thrial  ov 
shkill.  At  last,  says  the  Pope 
— the  blessed  man  !  only  think 
how  'cute  it  was  ov  him ! 
— "  Domine  Maguire,"  says 
he,  "valde  desidhero  certiorem 
fieri  de  significatione  istius 
verbi  eversor  quo  jam  jam  usus 
es  "  —  (well,  surely  I  am  the 
boy  for  the  Latin !). 

"Eversor,  id  est  cyathus," 
says  his  Riv'rence,  "  nam  apud 
nos  tumbleri,  seu  eversores, 
dicti  sunt  ab  evertendo  cere- 
moniam  inter  amicos ;  non,  ut 
Temperantise  Societatis  frigidis 
fautoribus  placet,  ab  evertendis 
ipsis  potatoribus."  (It's  not 
every  masther  undher  the 


Boord,  I  tell  you,  could  carry 
such  a  car-load  ov  the  dead 
langidges.)  "  In  agro  vero 
Louthiano  et  Midensi,"  says 
he,  "nomine  gaudent  quodam 
secundum  linguam  Anglicanam 
significante  bombardam  seu 
tormentum;  quia  ex  eis  tan- 
quam  ex  telis  jaculatoriis 
liquorem  faucibus  immittere 
solent.  Etiam  inter  hsereticos 
illos  melanostomos "  (that  was 
a  touch  of  Greek).  "Presby- 
terianos  Septentrionales,  qui 
sunt  terribiles  potatores,  Cyathi 
dicti  sunt  faceres,  et  dimidium 
Cyathi  hcef-a-glessus.  Dimid- 
ium Cyathi  vero  apud  Metro- 
politanos  Hibernicos  dicitur 
dandy." — 

"En  verbum  Anglicanum  ! " 
says  the  Pope,  clapping  his 
hands, — "leporem  te  fecisti;" 
as  much  as  to  say  that  he  had 
made  a  hare  ov  himself. 

"  Dandceus,  dandazus  verbum 
erat,"  says  his  Riv'rence — oh, 
the  dear  man,  but  it's  himself 
that  was  handy  ever  and 
always  at  getting  out  ov  a 
hobble  —  "  dandceus  verbum 
erat,"  says  he,  "quod  dicturus 
eram,  cum  me  intherpillavisti." 

"Ast  ego  dico,"  says  the 
Pope,  very  sharp,  "quod  verb- 
um erat  dandy." 

"Per  tibicinem  qui  coram 
Mose  modulatus  est,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  "  id  flagellat  mun- 
dum !  Dandceus  dixi,  et  tu 
dicis  dandy;  ergo  tu  es  lepus, 
non  ego  —  Ah,  ha  !  Saccavi 
vesthram  Sanctitatem ! " 

"  Mendacium  est !  "  says  the 
Pope,  quite  forgetting  himself, 
he  was  so  mad  at  being  sacked 
before  the  sarvints. 

Well,  if  it  hadn't  been  that 
his  Holiness  was  in  it,  Father 
Tom  'ud  have  given  him  the 
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oon tints  ov  his  tumbler  betuxt 
the  two  eyes  for  calling  him 
a  liar ;  and,  in  troth,  it's  very- 
well  it  was  in  Latin  the  offince 
was  conweyed,  for,  if  it  had 
been  in  the  vernacular,  there's 
no  saying  what  'ud  ha'  been 
the  consequence.  His  Biv'rence 
was  mighty  angry  anyhow. — 
"Tu  senex  lathro,"  says  he, 
"  quomodo  audes  me  mendaoem 
praedicare  ?  " 

"Et  tu,  sacrilege  nebulo," 
says  the  Pope,  "quomodo  au- 
dacitatem  habeas,  me  Dei  in 
terris  vicarium,  lathronem  con- 
wiciari  ?  " 

"  Interroga  circumcirca,"says 
his  Biv'rence. 

"Abi  ex  aedibus  meis,"  says 
the  Pope. 

"Abi  tu  in  malem  crucem," 
says  his  Biv'rence. 

"Excumnicabo  te,"  says  the 
Pope. 

"Diabolus  curat,"  says  his 
Biv'rence. 

"Anathema  sis,"  says  the 
Pope. 

"  Oscula  meum  pod," — says 
his  Biv'rence — but,  my  dear, 
afore  he  could  finish  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  the  Pope 
broke  out  into  the  vernacular. 
"  Get  out  o'  my  house,  you 
reprobate ! "  says  he  in  sich  a 
rage  that  he  could  contain 
himself  widin  the  Latin  no 
longer. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  !— ho,  ho,  ho  !  " 
says  his  Biv'rence,  "who's  the 
hare  now,  your  Holiness  ?  Oh, 
by  this  and  by  that,  I've  sacked 
you  clane !  Clane  and  clever 
I've  done  it,  and  no  mistake ! 
You  see  what  a  bit  ov  desate 
will  do  wid  the  wisest,  your 
Holiness — sure  it  was  joking  I 
was,  on  purpose  to  aggrawate 
you — all's  fair,  you  know,  in 


love,  law,  and  conthravarsy. 
In  troth,  if  I'd  thought  you'd 
have  taken  it  so  much  to  heart, 
I'd  have  put  my  head  into  the 
fire  afore  I'd  have  said  a  word 
to  oflfind  you,"  says  he,  for  he 
seen  that  the  Pope  was  very 
vexed.  "  Sure,  God  forbid 
that  I'd  say  anything  agin 
your  Holiness,  barring  it 
was  in  fun;  for  aren't  you 
the  father  ov  the  faith- 
ful, and  the  thrue  vicar  ov 
God  upon  earth?  And  amn't 
I  ready  to  go  down  on  my  two 
knees  this  blessed  minit  and 
beg  your  apostolical  pardon  for 
every  word  that  I  said  to  your 
displasement  ?  " 

"Are  you  in  arnest  that  it 
is  in  fun  you  wor?"  says  the 
Pope. 

"  May  I  never  die  if  I  amn't," 
says  his  Biv'rence.  "It  was 
all  to  provoke  your  Holiness  to 
commit  a  brache  ov  the  Latin 
that  I  tuck  the  small  liberties 
I  did,"  says  he. 

"I'd  have  you  to  take  care," 
says  the  Pope,  "  how  you  take 
sich  small  liberties  again,  or 
maybe  you'll  provoke  me  to 
commit  a  brache  ov  the  pace." 

"Well,  and  if  I  did,"  says 
his  Biv'rence,  "  I  know  a  sartan 
preparation  ov  chymioals  that's 
very  good  for  curing  a  brache 
either  in  Latinity  or  frind- 
ship." 

"What's  that?"  says  the 
Pope,  quite  mollified,  and 
sitting  down  again  at  the 
table  that  he  had  ris  from  in 
the  first  pluff  ov  his  indigna- 
tion. "What's  that?"  says 
he,  "for,  'pon  my  epistolical 
'davy,  I  think  it  'udn't  be  aisy 
to  bate  this  miraculous  mixthir 
that  we've  been  thrying  to 
anilize  this  two  hours  back," 
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says  he,  taking  a  mighty 
scientifioal  swig  out  ov  the 
bottom  ov  his  tumbler. 

"  It's  good  for  a  beginning," 
says  his  Riv'rence;  "it  lays  a 
very  nate  foundation  for  more 
sarious  operation :  but  we're 
now  arrived  at  a  pariod  ov  the 


evening  when  it's  time  to  pro- 
ceed wid  our  shuperstructhure 
by  compass  and  square,  like 
free  and  excipted  masons  as  we 
both  are." 

My  time's  up  for  the  present ; 
but  I'll  tell  you  the  rest  in  the 
evening  at  home. 


CHAPTER    IV. — HOW    FATHER   TOM   AND    HIS    HOLINESS   DISPUTED 
IN  METAPHYSICS  AND   ALGEBRA. 


God  be  wid  the  time  when  I 
went  to  the  classical  seminary 
ov  Firdramore !  when  I'd  bring 
my  sod  o'  turf  undher  my  arm, 
and  sit  down  on  my  shnug 
boss  o'  straw,  wid  my  back  to 
the  masther  and  my  shins  to 
the  fire,  and  score  my  sum  in 
Dives's  denominations  or  the 
double  rule  o'  three,  or  play 
fox-and-geese  wid  purty  Jane 
Cruise  that  sat  next  me,  as 
plisantly  as  the  day  was  long, 
widout  any  one  so  much  as 
saying,  "  Mikey  Heffernan, 
what's  that  you're  about?" — 
for  ever  since  I  was  in  the  one 
lodge  wid  poor  ould  Mat  I  had 
my  own  way  in  his  school  as 
free  as  ever  I  had  in  my 
mother's  shebeen.  God  be  wid 
them  days,  I  say  again,  for  it's 
althered  times  wid  me,  I  judge, 
since  I  got  under  Carlisle  and 
Whately.  Sich  sthriotness ! 
sich  ordher  I  sich  dhrilling,  and 
leothiring,  and  tuthoring  as 
they  do  get  on  wid !  I  wisht 
to  gracious  the  one-half  ov  their 
rules  and  rigilations  was  sunk 
in  the  say.  And  they're  get- 
ting so  sthrict,  too,  about  hav- 
ing fair -play  for  the  heretic 
ohildher!  We've  to  have  no 
more  schools  in  the  chapels, 
nor  masses  in  the  schools.  Oh, 
by  this  and  by  that  it'll  never 


do  at  all !  The  ould  plan  was 
twenty  times  betther ;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  if  it  wasn't  that 
the  clargy  supports  them  in  a 
manner,  and  the  grant's  a  thing 
not  easily  done  widout  these 
hard  times,  I'd  see  if  I  couldn't 
get  a  sheltered  spot  nigh-hand 
the  chapel,  and  set  up  again  on 
the  good  ould  principle :  and 
faix,  I  think  our  Metropolitan 
'ud  stand  to  me,  for  I  know 
that  his  Grace's  motto  was 
ever  and  always,  that  "Igno- 
rance is  the  thrue  mother  ov 
piety." 

But  I'm  running  away  from 
my  narrative  entirely,  so  I  am. 
"  You'll  plase  to  ordher  up  the 
housekeeper,  then,"  says  Father 
Tom  to  the  Pope,  "  wid  a  pint 
ov  sweet  milk  in  a  skillet,  and 
the  bulk  ov  her  fist  ov  butther, 
along  wid  a  dust  ov  soft  sugar 
in  a  saucer,  and  I'll  show  you 
the  way  of  producing  a  decoc- 
tion that,  I'll  be  bound,  will 
hunt  the  thirst  out  ov  every 
nook  and  corner  in  your  Holi- 
ness's  blessed  carcidge." 

The  Pope  ordhered  up  the 
ingredients,  and  they  were 
brought  in  by  the  head 
butler. 

"  That'll  not  do  at  all,"  says 
his  Riv'rence,  "  the  ingredients 
won't  combine  in  due  propor- 
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tion  unless  ye  do  as  I  bid  yez. 
Send  up  the  housekeeper,"  says 
he,  "for  a  faymale  hand  is  on- 
dispinsably  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  adaptation  ov  the 
particles  and  the  concurrence 
ov  the  corpuscles,  widout  which 
you  might  boil  till  morning, 
and  never  fetch  the  cruds  off 
ov  it." 

Well,  the  Pope  whispered  to 
his  head  butler,  and  by-and-by 
up  there  comes  an  ould  faggot 
ov  a  Caillean,  that  was  enough 
to  frighten  a  horse  from  his 
oats. 

"Don't  thryfor  to  desave  me," 
says  his  Biv'rence,  "  for  it's  no 
use,  I  tell  yez.  Send  up  the 
housekeeper,  I  bid  yez :  I  seen 
her  presarving  gooseberries  in 
the  panthry  as  I  came  up :  she 
has  eyes  as  black  as  a  sloe," 
says  he,  "and  cheeks  like  the 
rose  in  June;  and  sorra  taste 
ov  this  celestial  mixthir  shall 
crass  the  lips  ov  man  or  mortial 
this  blessed  night  till  she  stirs 
the  same  up  wid  her  own  deli- 
cate little  finger." 

"  Misther  Maguire,"  says  the 
Pope,  "it's  very  unproper  ov 
you  to  spake  that  way  ov  my 
housekeeper:  I  won't  allow  it, 
sir." 

"Honour  bright,  your  Holi- 
ness," says  his  Biv'rence,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"Oh,  by  this  and  by  that, 
Misther  Maguire,"  says  the 
Pope,  "I'll  have  none  ov  your 
insiniwations  :  I  don't  care  who 
sees  my  whole  household,"  says 
he;  "I  don't  care  if  all  the 
faymales  undher  my  roof  was 
paraded  down  the  High  Street 
ov  Room,"  says  he. 

"Oh,  it's  plain  to  be  seen 
how  little  you  care  who  sees 
them,"  says  his  Riv'rence. 


"  You're  afeared,  now,  if  I  was 
to  see  your  housekeeper,  that 
I'd  say  she  was  too  handsome." 
"No,  I'm  not!"  says  the 
Pope;  "I  don't  care  who  sees 
her,"  says  he.  "Anthony," 
says  he  to  the  head  butler, 
"bid  Eliza  throw  her  apron 
over  her  head,  and  come  up 
here."  Wasn't  that  stout  in 
the  blessed  man?  Well,  my 
dear,  up  she  came,  stepping 
like  a  three-year-old,  and  blush- 
ing like  the  brake  o'  day :  for 
though  her  apron  was  thrown 
over  her  head  as  she  came 
forrid,  till  you  could  barely  see 
the  tip  ov  her  chin — more  be 
token  there  was  a  lovely  dimple 
in  it,  as  I've  been  tould — yet 
she  let  it  shlip  a  bit  to  one 
side,  by  chance  like,  jist  as  she 
got  fornenst  the  fire,  and  if 
she  wouldn't  have  given  his 
Riv'rence  a  shot  if  he  hadn't 
been  a  priest,  it's  no  matther. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  says  he, 
"you  must  take  that  skillet, 
and  hould  it  over  the  fire  till 
the  milk  comes  to  a  blood-hate; 
and  the  way  you'll  know  that 
will  be  by  stirring  it  ons't  or 
twice  wid  the  little  finger  ov 
your  right  hand,  afore  you  put 
in  the  butther :  not  that  I  mis- 
doubt," says  he,  "but  that  the 
same  finger's  fairer  nor  the 
whitest  milk  that  ever  came 
from  the  tit." 

"None  of  your  deludhering 
talk  to  the  young  woman,  sir," 
says  the  Pope,  mighty  stern. 
"Stir  the  posset  as  he  bids 
you,  Eliza,  and  then  be  off 
wid  yourself,"  says  he. 

"I  beg  your  Holiness's  pardon 
ten  thousand  times,"  says  his 
Riv'rence;  "I'm  sure  I  meant 
nothing  onproper;  I  hope  I'm 
uncapable  ov  any  sich  dirilec- 
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tion  ov  my  duty,"  says  he. 
"But,  marciful  Saver!"  he 
cried  out,  jumping  up  on  a 
sudden  t,  "look  behind  you, 
your  Holiness — I'm  blest  but 
the  room's  on  fire ! " 

Sure  enough  the  candle  fell 
down  that  minit,  and  was  near 
setting  fire  to  the  windy-cur- 
tains, and  there  was  some 
bustle,  as  you  may  suppose, 
getting  things  put  to  rights. 
And  now  I  have  to  tell  you 
ov  a  raaly  onpleasant  occur- 
rence. If  I  was  a  Prodesan 
that  was  in  it,  I'd  say  that 
while  the  Pope's  back  was 
turned,  Father  Tom  made  free 
wid  the  two  lips  ov  Miss 
Eliza ;  but,  upon  my  con- 
science, I  believe  it  was  a 
mere  mistake  that  his  Holi- 
ness fell  into  on  account  ov 
his  being  an  ould  man,  and 
not  having  aither  his  eyesight 
or  his  hearing  very  parfect. 
At  anyrate,  it  can't  be  denied 
but  that  he  had  a  sthrong 
imprission  that  sioh  was  the 
case;  for  he  wheeled  about  as 
quick  as  thought,  jist  as  his 
Riv'rence  was  sitting  down, 
and  charged  him  wid  the 
offince  plain  and  plump.  "Is 
it  kissing  my  housekeeper  be- 
fore my  face  you  are,  you 
villain?"  says  he.  "Go  down 
out  o'  this,"  says  he  to  Miss 
Eliza;  "and  do  you  be  pack- 
ing off  wid  you,"  he  says  to 
Father  Tom,  "for  it's  not  safe, 
so  it  isn't,  to  have  the  likes  ov 
you  in  a  house  where  there's 
temptation  in  your  way." 

"Is  it  me?"  says  his  Kiv'- 
rence  ;  "  why,  what  would 
your  Holiness  be  at,  at  all  ? 
Sure  I  wasn't  doing  no  sich 
thing." 

"  Would  you  have  me  doubt 


the  evidence  ov  my  sinses?" 
says  the  Pope ;  "  would  you 
have  me  doubt  the  testimony 
ov  my  eyes  and  ears  ?  "  says  he. 

"Indeed  I  would  so,"  says 
his  Riv'rence,  "  if  they  pre- 
tend to  have  informed  your 
Holiness  ov  any  sich  foolish- 
ness." 

"Why,"  says  the  Pope,  "I 
seen  you  afther  kissing  Eliza 
as  plain  as  I  see  the  nose  on 
your  face;  I  heard  the  smack 
you  gave  her  as  plain  as  ever 
I  heard  thundher." 

"And  how  do  you  know 
whether  you  see  the  nose  on 
my  face  or  not?"  says  his 
Biv'rence;  "and  how  do  you 
know  whether  what  you 
thought  was  thundher,  was 
thundher  at  all?  Them  op- 
erations ov  the  sinses,"  says 
he,  "comprises  only  particular 
corporayal  emotions,  connected 
wid  sartain  confused  percip- 
tions  called  sinsations,  and 
isn't  to  be  depended  upon  at 
all.  If  we  were  to  follow  them 
blind  guides,  we  might  jist  as 
well  turn  heretics  at  ons't. 
'Pon  my  secret  word,  your 
Holiness,  it's  naither  charitable 
nor  orthodox  ov  you  to  set 
up  the  testimony  ov  your  eyes 
and  ears  agin  the  characther 
ov  a  clergyman.  And  now, 
see  how  aisy  it  is  to  explain 
all  them  phwenomena  that  per- 
plexed you.  I  ris  and  went 
over  beside  the  young  woman 
because  the  skillet  was  boiling 
over,  to  help  her  to  save  the 
dhrop  ov  liquor  that  was  in 
it;  and  as  for  the  noise  you 
heard,  my  dear  man,  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  nor  my- 
self dhrawing  the  cork  out  ov 
this  blissid  bottle." 

"Don't  offer  to  thrape  that 
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upon  me ! "  says  the  Pope ; 
"here's  the  cork  in  the  bottle 
still,  as  tight  as  a  wedge." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  says 
his  Riv'rence,  "  that's  not  the 
cork  at  all,"  says  he ;  "I  dhrew 
the  cork  a  good  two  minits  ago, 
and  it's  very  purtily  spitted  on 
the  end  ov  this  blessed  cork- 
schrew  at  this  prisint  moment ; 
howandiver  you  can't  see  it, 
because  it's  only  its  raal  pri- 
sence  that's  in  it.  But  that 
appearance  that  you  call  a 
cork,"  says  he,  "is  nothing  but 
the  outward  spacies  and  ex- 
ternal qualities  ov  the  cortical 
nathur.  Them's  nothing  but 
the  accidents  ov  the  cork  that 
you're  looking  at  and  handling ; 
but,  as  I  tould  you  afore,  the 
real  cork's  dhrew,  and  is  here 
prisint  on  the  end  ov  this  nate 
little  insthrument,  and  it  was 
the  noise  I  made  in  dhrawing 
it,  and  nothing  else,  that  you 
mistook  for  the  sound  ov  the 
pogue." 

You  know  there  was  no 
conthravening  what  he  said; 
and  the  Pope  couldn't  openly 
deny  it.  Howandiver  he  thried 
to  pick  a  hole  in  it  this  way. 
"Granting,"  says  he,  "that 
there  is  the  differ  you  say  be- 
twixt the  reality  ov  the  cork 
and  them  cortical  accidents, 
and  that  it's  quite  possible,  as 
you  allidge,  that  the  thrue  cork 
is  really  prisint  on  the  end  ov 
the  schrew,  while  the  accidents 
keep  the  mouth  ov  the  bottle 
stopped  —  still,"  says  he,  "I 
can't  undherstand,  though 
willing  to  acquit  you,  how  the 
dhrawing  ov  the  real  cork, 
that's  onpalpable  and  widout 
accidents,  could  produce  the 
accident  of  that  sinsible  ex- 
plosion I  heard  jist  now." 


"All  I  can  say,"  says  his 
Kiv'rence,  "is,  that  I'm  sinsible 
it  was  a  real  accident,  any- 
how." 

"Ay,"  says  the  Pope,  "the 
kiss  you  gev  Eliza,  you  mane." 

"  No,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"but  the  report  I  made." 

"I  don't  doubt  you,"  says 
the  Pope. 

"  No  cork  could  be  dhrew 
with  less  noise,"  says  his 
Riv'rence. 

"  It  would  be  hard  for  any- 
thing to  be  less  nor  nothing, 
barring  algebra,"  says  the 
Pope. 

"I  can  prove  to  the  con- 
thrary,"  says  his  Riv'rence. 
"This  glass  ov  whisky  is  less 
nor  that  tumbler  ov  punch, 
and  that  tumbler  ov  punch 
is  nothing  to  this  jug  ov 
scaltheen" 

"Do  you  judge  by  superficial 
misure  or  by  the  liquid  con- 
tents ? "  says  the  Pope. 

"  Don't  stop  me  betwixt  my 
premisses  and  my  conclusion," 
says  his  Riv'rence ;  "  Ergo,  this 
glass  ov  whisky  is  less  nor 
nothing;  and  for  that  raison 
I  see  no  harm  in  life  in  adding 
it  to  the  contents  ov  the  same 
jug,  just  by  way  ov  a  frost- 
nail." 

"Adding  what's  less  nor 
nothing,"  says  the  Pope,  "is 
subtraction  according  to  al- 
gebra; so  here  goes  to  make 
the  rule  good,"  says  he,  filling 
his  tumbler  wid  the  blessed 
stuff,  and  sitting  down  again 
at  the  table,  for  the  anger 
didn't  stay  two  minits  on  him, 
the  good -hearted  ould  sowl. 

"  Two  minuses  makes  one 
plus,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  as 
ready  as  you  plase,  "  and  that'll 
account  for  the  increased  day- 
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orement  I  mane  to  take  the 
liberty  ov  producing  in  the 
same  mixed  quantity,"  says  he, 
follying  his  Holiness's  episto- 
lioal  example. 

"By  all  that's  good,"  says 
the  Pope,  "  that's  the  best  stuff 
I  ever  tasted :  you  call  it  a 
mixed  quantity,  but  I  say  it's 
prime." 

"Since  it's  ov  the  first 
ordher,  then,"  says  his  Biv'- 
renoe,  "we'll  have  the  less 
deffeequilty  in  reduoing  it  to  a 
simple  equation." 

"  You'll  have  no  fractions  at 
my  side,  anyhow,"  says  the 
Pope.  "Faix,  I'm  afeard," 
says  he,  "it's  only  too  aisy  ov 
solution  our  sum  is  like  to 
be." 

"Never  fear  for  that,"  says 
his  Biv'rence,  "I've  a  good 
stock  ov  surds  here  in  the 
bottle;  for  I  tell  you  it  will 
take  us  a  long  time  to  exthract 
the  root  ov  it,  at  the  rate  we're 
going  on." 

"What  makes  you  call  the 
blessed  quart  an  irrational 
quantity?"  says  the  Pope. 

"Becase  it's  too  much  for 
one  and  too  little  for  two," 
says  his  Biv'rence. 

"Clear  it  ov  its  coefficient, 
and  we'll  thry,"  says  the  Pope. 

"Hand  me  over  the  ex- 
ponent, then,"  says  his  Biv'- 
renoe. 

"What's  that?"  says  the 
Pope. 

"The  shore w,  to  be  sure," 
says  his  Biv'rence. 

"  What  for  ?  "  says  the  Pope. 

"To  dhraw  the  cork,"  says 
his  Kiv'rence. 

"Sure  the  cork's  dhrew," 
says  the  Pope. 

"But   the  sperits  can't   get 


out  on  account  ov  the  accidents 
that's  stuck  in  the  neck  ov  the 
bottle,"  says  his  Biv'rence. 

"  Accident  ought  to  be  pass- 
able to  sperit,"  says  the  Pope, 
"and  that  makes  me  suspect 
that  the  reality  ov  the  cork's 
in  it  afther  all." 

"  That's  a  barony  -  masia," 
says  his  Biv'rence,  "and  I'm 
not  bound  to  answer  it.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  it's  the  ac- 
cidents ov  the  sperits  too  that's 
in  it,  and  the  reality's  passed 
out  through  the  cortical  spacies 
as  you  say ;  for,  you  may  have 
observed,  we've  both  been  in 
real  good  sperits  ever  since  the 
cork  was  dhrawn,  and  where 
else  would  the  real  sperits  come 
from  if  they  wouldn't  come  out 
ov  the  bottle  ?  " 

"Well,  then,"  says  the  Pope, 
"  since  we've  got  the  reality, 
there's  no  use  troubling  our- 
selves wid  the  accidents." 

"Oh,  begad,"  says  his 
Biv'rence,  "the  accidents  is 
very  essential  too ;  for  a  man 
may  be  in  the  best  ov  good 
sperits,  as  far  as  his  immaterial 
part  goes,  and  yet  need  the 
accidental  qualities  ov  good 
liquor  to  hunt  the  sinsible 
thirst  out  ov  him."  So  he 
dhraws  the  cork  in  earnest, 
and  sets  about  brewing  the 
other  skillet  ov  scaltheen ;  but, 
faix,  he  had  to  get  up  the 
ingredients  this  time  by  the 
hands  ov  ould  Molly;  though 
devil  a  taste  ov  her  little  finger 
he'd  let  widin  a  yard  ov  the 
same  decoction. 

But,  my  dear,  here's  the 
'  Freeman's  Journal,'  and  we'll 
see  what's  the  news  afore  we 
finish  the  residuary  proceedings 
ov  their  two  Holinesses. 
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CHAPTER  V. — THE   REASON  WHY   FATHER  TOM  WAS  NOT 
MADE   A  CARDINAL. 


Hurroo,  my  darlings  ! — didn't 
I  tell  you  it  'ud  never  do? 
Success  to  bould  John  Tuam 
and  the  ould  siminary  ov  Fir- 
dramore  !  Oh,  more  power  to 
your  Grace  every  day  you  rise, 
'tis  you  that  has  broken  their 
Boord  into  shivers  undher  your 
feet !  Sure,  and  isn't  it  a  proud 
day  for  Ireland,  this  blessed 
feast  ov  the  chair  ov  Saint 
Pether?  Isn't  Carlisle  and 
Whately  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  their  whole  college  ov 
swaddling  teachers  knocked 
into  smidhereens.  John  Tuam, 
your  sowl,  has  tuck  his  pas- 
thoral  staff  in  his  hand  and 
beathen  them  out  o'  Connaught 
as  fast  as  ever  Pathrick  druve 
the  sarpints  into  Clew  Bay. 
Poor  ould  Mat  Kavanagh,  if 
he  was  alive  this  day,  'tis  he 
would  be  the  happy  man. 
"My  curse  upon  their  g'ogra- 
phies  and  Bibles,"  he  used  to 
say ;  "  where's  the  use  ov  per- 
plexing the  poor  childer  wid 
what  we  don't  undherstand 
ourselves  ?  "  No  use  at  all,  in 
troth,  and  so  I  said  from  the 
first  myself.  Well,  thank  God 
and  his  Grace,  we'll  have  no 
more  thrigonomethry  nor  scrip- 
ther  in  Connaught.  We'll 
hould  our  lodges  every  Satur- 
day night,  as  we  used  to  do, 
wid  our  chairman  behind  the 
masther's  desk,  and  we'll  hear 
our  mass  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing wid  the  blessed  priest  stand- 
ing afore  the  same.  I  wisht 
to  goodness  I  hadn't  parted 
wid  my  Seven  Champions  ov 
Christendom  and  Freney  the 
Bobber;  they're  books  that'll 


be  in  great  requist  in  Leithrim 
as  soon  as  the  pasthoral  gets 
wind.  Glory  be  to  God !  I've 
done  wid  their  leothirs — they 

may  all  go  and  be  d d  wid 

their  consumption  and  produc- 
tion. I'm  off  to  Tullymactag- 
gart  before  daylight  in  the 
morning,  where  I'll  thry 
whether  a  sod  or  two  o'  turf 
can't  consume  a  cartload  ov 
heresy,  and  whether  a  weekly 
meeting  ov  the  lodge  can't 
produce  a  new  thayory  ov 
rints.  But  afore  I  take  my 
lave  ov  you,  I  may  as  well 
finish  my  story  about  poor 
Father  Tom  that  I  hear  is 
coming  up  to  whale  the 
heretics  in  Adam  and  Eve 
during  the  Lint. 

The  Pope — and  indeed  it  ill 
becomes  a  good  Catholic  to  say 
anything  agin  him — no  more 
would  I,  only  that  his  Riv'- 
rence  was  in  it — but  you  see 
the  fact  ov  it  is,  that  the  Pope 
was  as  envious  as  ever  he  could 
be  at  seeing  himself  sacked 
right  and  left  by  Father  Tom, 
and  bate  out  o'  the  face,  the 
way  he  was,  on  every  science 
and  subjec'  that  was  started. 
So,  not  to  be  outdone  alto- 
gether, he  says  to  his  Eiv'rence, 
"  You're  a  man  that's  fond  ov 
the  brute  crayation,  I  hear, 
Mist  her  Maguire?" 

"I  don't  deny  it,"  says  his 
Kiv'rence ; '"  I've  dogs  that  I'm 
willing  to  run  agin  any  man's, 
ay,  or  to  match  them  agin  any 
other  dogs  in  the  world  for 
genteel  edication  and  polite 
manners,"  says  he. 

"I'll   hould  you   a   pound," 
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says  the  Pope,  "  that  I've  a 
quadhruped  in  my  possession 
that's  a  wiser  baste  nor  any 
dog  in  your  kennel." 

"Done,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
and  they  staked  the  money. 

"What  can  this  larned  quadh- 
ruped o'  yours  do?"  says  his 
Riv'rence. 

"It's  my  mule,"  says  the 
Pope,  "and,  if  you  were  to 
offer  her  goolden  oats  and 
clover  off  the  meadows  o'  Para- 
dise, sorra  taste  ov  aither  she'd 
let  pass  her  teeth  till  the  first 
mass  is  over  every  Sunday  or 
holiday  in  the  year." 

"Well,  and  what  'ud  you 
say  if  I  showed  you  a  baste 
ov  mine,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"that,  instead  ov  fasting  till 
first  mass  is  over  only,  fasts 
out  the  whole  four-and-twenty 
hours  ov  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday  in  the  week  as  reg'lar 
as  a  Christian?" 

"Oh,  be  aisy,  Masther  Ma- 
guire,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  You  don't  b'lieve  me,  don't 
you?"  says  his  Riv'rence;  "very 
well,  I'll  soon  show  you  whether 
or  no,"  and  he  put  his  knuckles 
in  his  mouth,  and  gev  a  whistle 
that  made  the  Pope  stop  his 
fingers  in  his  ears.  The  aycho, 
my  dear,  was  hardly  done  play- 
ing wid  the  cobwebs  in  the 
cornish,  when  the  door  flies 
open,  and  in  jumps  Spring. 
The  Pope  happened  to  be  sit- 
ting next  the  door,  betuxt  him 
and  his  Riv'rence,  and,  may  I 
never  die,  if  he  didn't  clear 
him,  thriple  crown  and  all,  at 
one  spang.  "God's  presence 
be  about  us ! "  says  the  Pope, 
thinking  it  was  an  evil  spirit 
come  to  fly  away  wid  him  for 
the  lie  that  he  had  tould  in 
regard  ov  his  mule  (for  it  was 


nothing  more  nor  a  thrick  that 
consisted  in  grazing  the  brute's 
teeth) :  but,  seeing  it  was  only 
one  ov  the  greatest  beauties  ov 
a  greyhound  that  he'd  ever  laid 
his  epistolical  eyes  on,  he  soon 
recovered  ov  his  fright,  and 
began  to  pat  him,  while  Father 
Tom  ris  and  went  to  the  side- 
boord,  where  he  cut  a  slice  ov 
pork,  a  slice  ov  beef,  a  slice  ov 
mutton,  and  a  slice  ov  salmon, 
and  put  them  all  on  a  plate 
thegither.  "  Here,  Spring,  my 
man,"  says  he,  setting  the  plate 
down  afore  him  on  the  hearth- 
stone, "here's  your  supper  for 
you  this  blessed  Friday  night." 
Not  a  word  more  he  said  nor 
what  I  tell  you ;  and,  you  may 
believe  it  or  not,  but  it's  the 
blessed  truth  that  the  dog, 
afther  jist  tasting  the  salmon, 
and  spitting  it  out  again,  lifted 
his  nose  out  o'  the  plate,  and 
stood  wid  his  jaws  wathering, 
and  his  tail  wagging,  looking 
up  in  his  Riv'rence's  face,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "Give  me  your 
absolution,  till  I  hide  them 
temptations  out  o'  my  sight." 
"There's  a  dog  that  knows 
his  duty,"  says  his  Riv'rence; 
"there's  a  baste  that  knows 
how  to  conduct  himself  aither 
in  the  parlour  or  the  field. 
You  think  him  a  good  dog, 
looking  at  him  here ;  but  I 
wisht  you  seen  him  on  the 
side  ov  Slieve-an-Eirin  !  Be 
my  soul,  you'd  say  the  hill 
was  running  away  from  undher 
him.  Oh,  I  wisht  you  had 
been  wid  me,"  says  he,  never 
letting  on  to  see  the  dog  at  all, 
"  one  day,  last  Lent,  that  I  was 
coming  from  mass.  Spring 
was  near  a  quarther  ov  a  mile 
behind  me,  for  the  childher  was 
delaying  him  wid  bread  and 
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butther  at  the  chapel  door, 
when  a  lump  ov  a  hare  jumped 
out  ov  the  plantations  ov 
Grouse  Lodge  and  ran  aorass 
the  road ;  so  I  gev  the  whilloo, 
and  knowing  that  she'd  take 
the  rise  ov  the  hill,  I  made  over 
the  ditch,  and  up  through 
Mullaghcashel  as  hard  as  I 
could  pelt,  still  keeping  her  in 
view,  but  afore  I  had  gone  a 
perch,  Spring  seen  her,  and 
away  the  two  went  like  the 
wind,  up  Drumrewy,  and  down 
Clooneen,  and  over  the  river, 
widout  his  being  able  ons't  to 
turn  her.  Well,  I  run  on  till 
I  come  to  the  Diffagher,  and 
through  it  I  went,  for  the 
wather  was  low  and  I  didn't 
mind  being  wet  shod,  and  out 
on  the  other  side,  where  I  got 
up  on  a  ditch,  and  seen  sich  a 
coorse  as  I'll  be  bound  to  say 
was  never  seen  afore  or  since. 
If  Spring  turned  that  hare 
ons't  that  day,  he  turned  her 
fifty  times,  up  and  down,  back 
and  for'ard  throughout  and 
about.  At  last  he  run  her 
right  into  the  big  quarryhole 
in  Mullaghbawn,  and  when  I 
went  up  to  look  for  her  fud, 
there  I  found  him  sthretched 
on  his  side,  not  able  to  stir  a 
foot,  and  the  hare  lying  about 
an  inch  afore  his  nose  as  dead 
as  a  door-nail,  and  divil  a  mark 
ov  a  tooth  upon  her.  Eh, 
Spring,  isn't  that  thrue?" 
says  he.  Jist  at  that  minit 
the  clock  sthruok  twelve,  and, 
before  you  could  thrap-sticks, 
Spring  had  the  plateful  of 
mate  consaled.  "Now,"  says 
his  Riv'rence,  "hand  me  over 
my  pound,  for  I've  won  my 
bate  fairly." 

"You'll  excuse  me,"  says  the 
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Pope,  pocketing  his  money, 
"  for  we  put  the  clock  half  an 
hour  back,  out  ov  compliment 
to  your  Biv'rence,"  says  he, 
"and  it  was  Sathurday  morn- 
ing afore  he  came  up  at  all." 

"Well,  it's  no  matther,"  says 
his  Riv'rence,  putting  back  his 
pound-note  in  his  pocket-book  ; 
"only,"  says  he,  "it's  hardly 
fair  to  expect  a  brute  baste 
to  be  so  well  skilled  in  the 
science  ov  chronology." 

In  troth  his  Riv'rence  was 
badly  used  in  the  same  bate, 
for  he  won  it  clever;  and, 
indeed,  I'm  afeard  the  shabby 
way  he  was  thrated  had  some 
effect  in  putting  it  into  his 
mind  to  do  what  he  did.  "  Will 
your  Holiness  take  a  blast  ov 
the  pipe  ?  "  says  he,  dhrawing 
out  his  dhudeen. 

"I  never  smoke,"  says  the 
Pope,  "but  I  haven't  the  least 
objection  to  the  smell  ov  the 
tobaccay." 

"  Oh,  you  had  betther  take  a 
dhraw,"  says  his  Riv'rence; 
"it'll  relish  the  dhrink,  that 
'ud  be  too  luscious  entirely, 
widout  something  to  flavour  it." 

"I  had  thoughts,"  said  the 
Pope,  wid  the  laste  sign  ov  a 
hiccup  on  him,  "  ov  getting  up 
a  broiled  bone  for  the  same 
purpose." 

"Well,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"a  broiled  bone  'ud  do  no 
manner  ov  harm  at  this  present 
time ;  but  a  smoke,"  says  he, 
"  'ud  flavour  both  the  devil  and 
the  dhrink." 

"What  sort  o'  tobaccay  is  it 
that's  in  it  ?  "  says  the  Pope. 

"Raal  nagur-head,"  says  his 
Riv'rence;  "a  very  mild  and 
salubrious  spaoies  ov  the  philo- 
sophic weed." 
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"Then,  I  don't  care  if  I  do 
take  a  dhraw,"  says  the  Pope. 
Then  Father  Tom  held  the  coal 
himself  till  his  Holiness  had  the 
pipe  lit;  and  they  sat  widout 
saying  anything  worth  men- 
tioning for  about  five  minutes. 

At  last  the  Pope  says  to  his 
Riv'rence,  "  I  dunna  what  gev 
me  this  plaguy  hiccup,"  says 
he.  "  Dhrink  about,"  says  he 
— "  Begorra,"  he  says,  "  I  think 
I'm  getting  merrier  nor's  good 
for  me.  Sing  us  a  song,  your 
Riv'rence,"  says  he. 

Father  Tom  then  sung  him 
Monatagrenoge  and  the  Bunch 
o'  Rushes,  and  he  was  mighty 
well  pleased  wid  both,  keeping 
time  wid  his  hands,  and  joining 
in  in  the  choruses,  when  his 
hiccup  'ud  let  him.  At  last,  my 
dear,  he  opens  the  lower  buttons 
ov  his  waistcoat,  and  the  top 
one  ov  his  waistband,  and  calls 
to  Masther  Anthony  to  lift  up 
one  ov  the  windys.  "  I  dunna 
what's  wrong  wid  me,  at  all  at 
all,"  says  he,  "  I'm  mortial  sick." 

"I  thrust,"  says  his  Riv'- 
rence, "  the  pasthry  that  you 
ate  at  dinner  hasn't  disagreed 
wid  your  Holiness's  stomach." 

"Oh  my!  oh!"  says  the 
Pope,  "what's  this  at  all?" 
gasping  for  breath,  and  as  pale 
as  a  sheet,  wid  a  could  swate 
bursting  out  over  his  forehead, 
and  the  palms  ov  his  hands 
spread  out  to  cotch  the  air. 
"  Oh  my  !  oh  my  !  "  says  he, 
"fetch  me  a  basin! — Don't 
spake  to  me.  Oh! — oh! — blood 
alive  ! — Oh,  my  head,  my  head, 
hould  my  head  ! — oh  ! — ubh  ! — 
I'm  poisoned  ! — ach  !  " 


"  It  was  them  plaguy  pas- 
thries,"  says  his  Riv'rence. 
"Hould  his  head  hard,"  says 
he,  "and  clap  a  wet  cloth 
over  his  timples.  If  you  could 
only  thry  another  dhraw  o'  the 
pipe,  your  Holiness,  it  'ud  set 
you  to  rights  in  no  time." 

"  Carry  me  to  bed,"  says  the 
Pope,  "and  never  let  me  see 
that  wild  Irish  priest  again. 
I'm  poisoned  by  his  manes — 
ubplsch  !  —  ach  !  —  ach  !  —  He 
dined  wid  Cardinal  Wayld  yes- 
therday,"  says  he,  "and  he's 
bribed  him  to  take  me  off. 
Send  for  a  confissor,"  says  he, 
"  for  my  latther  end's  approach- 
ing. My  head's  like  to  split — 
so  it  is  ! — Oh  my !  oh  my ! — 
ubplsch ! — ach  ! " 

Well,  his  Riv'rence  never 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
make  him  an  answer ;  but, 
when  he  seen  how  ungrate- 
fully he  was  used,  afther  all 
his  throuble  in  making  the 
evening  agreeable  to  the  ould 
man,  he  called  Spring,  and  put 
the  but-end  ov  the  second 
bottle  into  his  pocket,  and  left 
the  house  widout  once  wish- 
ing "Good-night,  an'  plaisant 
dhrames  to  you";  and,  in  troth, 
not  one  ov  them  axed  him  to 
lave  them  a  lock  ov  his  hair. 

That's  the  story  as  I  heard 
it  tould ;  but  myself  doesn't 
b'lieve  over  one -half  ov  it. 
Howandiver,  when  all's  done, 
it's  a  shame,  so  it  is,  that  he's 
not  a  bishop  this  blessed  day 
and  hour :  for,  next  to  the 
goiant  ov  St  Jarlath's,  he's 
out  and  out  the  cleverest  fellow 
ov  the  whole  j  ing-bang. 
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THE    FRENCH    ELECTIONS    AND    THE    CHURCH. 


THE  General  Elections  in 
France,  which  commenced  on 
24th  April  and  which  will  be 
terminated  by  the  second  ballot 
on  8th  inst.,  present  a  novel 
feature.  It  is  the  unprece- 
dented interference  of  the 
Church  in  the  electoral  struggle, 
under  the  direct  inspiration  of 
the  Pope.  Till  the  concordat 
was  violently  repudiated  by 
the  French  State  the  Church 
was,  so  to  say,  the  paid  servant 
of  the  Government,  and  could 
not  agitate  against  the  public 
powers ;  and  at  the  last  general 
elections  in  May  1906  it  was  in 
much  «too  disorganised  a  con- 
dition, after  the  promulgation 
of  the  Separation  Law  at  the 
end  of  the  month  of  December 
1905,  to  exercise  any  political 
influence.  Now  the  situation 
is  different.  The  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Church  has  been 
effected  with  much  greater 
ease  and  success  than  either 
its  friends  or  enemies  had  im- 
agined possible,  and  the  at- 
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tempt  to  create  a  schism 
having  utterly  failed,  the  whole 
Catholic  Episcopacy  of  France 
obey  the  dictates  of  the  Vati- 
can with  remarkable  docility. 
Thus  it  may  be  truly  said  the 
Pope  himself  is  at  the  head  of 
the  present  electoral  movement, 
though  he  was  careful  in  giving 
his  instructions  to  repudiate 
the  idea  of  seeking  to  inter- 
fere in  the  political  affairs  of 
France.  However,  when  over 
60  French  prelates  and  some 
60,000  French  pilgrims  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Vatican  on  the 
occasion  of  the  beatification  of 
Joan  of  Arc  last  summer, 
Pius  X.  urged  all  the  French 
Catholics,  without  distinction 
of  party,  to  unite  at  the  coming 
elections  in  favour  of  religion 
and  the  Catholic  Church.  Sub- 
sequently those  verbal  instruc- 
tions were  embodied  in  a  letter 
signed  by  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Val  and  addressed  to  Colonel 
Killer.  The  document  was 
destined  to  leave  no  sort  of 
2T 
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doubt  or  ambiguity  with  re- 
gard to  the  Pope's  wishes. 
He  then  demanded,  and  has 
continued  to  demand,  of  all  the 
French  Catholics — Kepublicans, 
Royalists,  and  Imperialists — to 
rally  round  their  bishops  in  the 
electoral  struggle,  subordinat- 
ing their  divergent  political 
preferences  to  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  re- 
ligion, including  those  social 
interests  which  are  closely 
allied  to  those  of  religion.  This 
appeal  was  soon  responded  to 
almost  simultaneously  by  Mgr. 
Germain,  Archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse, and  Mgr.  Turin  az, 
Bishop  of  Nancy.  The  former 
constituted  what  he  named  a 
Diocesan  Catholic  Alliance, 
composed  of  all  the  most  in- 
fluential Catholics  of  his  dio- 
cese, without  distinction  of 
political  party.  The  electoral 
programme  adopted  rby  the 
Alliance  comprised  the  re- 
establishment  of  religious  peace 
(1st)  by  a  direct  understanding 
with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or 
failing  that,  by  new  legislation 
ensuring  the  complete  liberty 
of  the  Church ;  and  (2nd)  by  the 
complete  liberty  of  education. 
A  Diocesan  Electoral  Com- 
mittee, with  Mgr.  Germain  at 
its  head,  was  appointed  with 
the  mission  to  support  only 
those  candidates  who  would 
inscribe  the  above-mentioned 
demands  in  their  electoral 
programmes.  Several  Bishops 
followed  the  example  set  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse. 
On  his  side  Mgr.  Turinaz  con- 
stituted at  about  the  same 
time  what  he  called  the 
National  Catholic  Union.  Over 
50  prelates  adhered  to  it 


promptly.  The  programme  of 
this  Union  was  expounded  in 
two  successive  pamphlets,  and 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
1st,  Men  of  all  parties  should 
unite  to  demand  and  to  defend 
civil  and  religious  liberties ; 
2nd,  As  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, society,  and  France 
should  take  precedence  of  the 
interests  of  persons  and  parties, 
the  candidates  at  the  elections 
must  be  chosen  among  those 
Catholics  who  have  the  greatest 
chance  of  success,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Union,  whether 
Royalists,  Imperialists,  or  Re- 
publicans, should  support  those 
candidates  with  their  votes, 
influence,  and  pecuniary  re- 
sources. Mgr.  Turinaz  went 
yet  further,  and  invited  all 
"  honn^tes  gens  "  (good  honest 
men),  though  only  nominally 
Catholics,  and  perhaps  free- 
thinkers, to  support  the  Union, 
in  the  name  of  liberty.  In 
the  dioceses  adhering  to  the 
National  Catholic  Union  no 
bishop  or  priest  formed  part  of 
any  electoral  committee.  The 
choice  of  the  candidates  was 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
laymen.  Nevertheless,  each 
bishop  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  to  supervise  the  action  of 
the  electoral  committees  in  so 
far  as  the  defence  of  religious 
interests  was  concerned.  The 
electoral  programmes  of  the 
candidates  supported  by  the 
Union  were  therefore  very 
similar  to  those  imposed  by 
Mgr.  Germain's  Diocesan  Al- 
liance,— that  is  to  say,  they 
comprised  the  demand  for  the 
resumption  of  relations  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  French 
Government,  and  the  liberty  of 
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education.  Indeed,  in  many 
cases  the  candidates  of  the 
Union  demanded  the  equal 
division  of  the  money  voted 
annually  by  Parliament  for 
public  instruction  among  all 
educational  establishments  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  them.  It  was 
argued  that  it  was  unfair  that 
Catholic  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  free  (Catholic) 
schools  should  have  to  contri- 
bute to  the  budget  of  public 
instruction  without  deriving 
any  advantage  from  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 
The  Pope,  who  was  the  inspirer 
of  the  Catholic  Union  as  well 
as  of  the  Catholic  Alliance, 
blessed  both  of  them,  and  ex- 
pressed high  approval  of  their 
programmes. 

The  Catholics  therefore  en- 
tered on  the  electoral  campaign 
denouncing  the  laws  of  excep- 
tion promulgated  against  the 
Church,  and,  above  all,  the 
attempt  of  the  freethinking 
Government  of  the  Republic  to 
complete  the  de-Christianising 
of  France  by  its  projected 
educational  measures.  With 
regard  to  this  latter  accusa- 
tion it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  one  to  deny  it.  On  one 
occasion,  in  November  1906,  M. 
Viviani,  Minister  of  Labour  in 
the  Clemenceau  Cabinet,  and 
still  retaining  that  post  in  the 
Briand  Ministry,  speaking  in  a 
great  debate  from  the  tribune 
of  the  Chamber  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  for  the  Sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State, 
declared,  "We  all,  by  our  an- 
cestors and  ourselves,  have  in 


the  past  striven  to  accomplish 
an  anti- clerical,  an  irreligious 
work.  We  have  torn  faith 
from  the  hearts  of  men.  When 
a  poor  wretch,  worn  out  with 
the  toil  of  the  day,  bent  his 
knee  in  prayer,  we  raised  him 
to  his  feet  telling  him  that 
behind  the  clouds  there  was 
nothing  but  chimeras.  With 
a  majestic  gesture  we  extin- 
guished the  lights  of  heaven 
which  will  never  be  rekindled. 
That  is  our  work,  our  revolu- 
tionary work."  Though  M. 
Briand,  then  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Public  Wor- 
ship, was  less  outspoken,  his 
conduct  has  been  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  colleague's 
official  utterances.  He  himself 
proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
Falloux  law  on  the  liberty  of 
secondary  education,  and  in 
his  capacity  of  Prime  Minister 
countersigned  the  two  educa- 
tional Bills  presented  to  the 
Chamber  by  M.  Doumergue  in 
June  1908.  Not  content  with 
that,  he  also  countersigned  M. 
Doumergue's  recent  Bill  for 
what  is  called  in  the  preamble 
the  "  better  supervision  "  of  the 
free  (Catholic)  schools.  As  the 
liberty  of  education  is  one  of 
the  principal  questions  at  stake 
at  the  present  elections,  it  is 
useful  to  examine  in  a  few 
words  the  contents  of  those 
three  projected  educational 
measures  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  hurry  through  Parliament 
before  the  expiration  of  its 
mandate. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that 
many  parents  of  children  at- 
tending the  Government  edu- 
cational establishments,  having 
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discovered  irreligious  and  anti-  functions.  It  is  stipulated  in 
patriotic  sentiments  expressed  it  that  for  the  future  the 
in  some  of  the  school  text-  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
books,  had  either  forbidden  is  to  be  held  civilly  respon- 
their  children  to  study  them  sible  for  all  offences  committed 
or  had  torn  out  the  objection-  by  his  subordinates — the  school 
able  passages.  They  had  also  teachers  —  in  connection  with 
protested  strongly  against  their  professional  duties.  Every 
certain  irreligious  verbal  in-  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
struction  given  by  the  school  manner  in  which  justice  is  ad- 
teachers,  and  had  prevented  ministered  in  France  is  well 
their  children  from  attending  aware  of  the  great  difficulty, 
some  of  the  classes  at  which  not  to  say  impossibility,  of 
they  considered  such  irreligi-  obtaining  a  judgment  against 
ous  and  anti -patriotic  verbal  Government;  yet  in  the  case 
teaching  was  given.  It  was  of  a  parent  having  to  com- 
with  the  object  of  putting  a  plain  of  either  the  corporal 
stop  to  this  interference  of  the  or  intellectual  treatment  meted 
parents  that  the  Minister  of  out  to  his  child  by  a  village 
Public  Instruction  elaborated  school  teacher,  he  must,  ac- 
the  Bill  rendering  it  a  penal  cording  to  the  projected  meas- 
offence,  punishable  with  fine,  ure,  of  course  prosecute  the  de- 
and  on  the  repetition  of  the  linquent  —  who  will,  however, 
offence,  with  imprisonment,  for  be  supported  by  the  Govern- 
a  parent  or  guardian  to  pre-  ment  advocate.  Indeed  the 
vent  a  pupil  of  a  State  school  plaintiff  will  in  practice  have 
from  attending  any  of  the  to  prosecute  the  Minister  of 
classes  at  which  instruction  Public  Instruction  himself.  In 
stipulated  for  in  the  official  order  to  conceal  the  real  object 
programme  is  given,  or  to  of  this  projected  measure,  the 
mutilate  any  book  inscribed  Government  pretends  the  Bill 
on  the  official  list  and  placed  offers  greater  guarantees  to 
in  the  hands  of  his  pupils  by  parents,  because,  in  the  case 
the  teacher,  or,  again,  to  hinder  of  condemnation  to  the  pay- 
a  pupil  from  studying  such  a  ment  of  damages,  there  can 
work.  Moreover,  any  person  who  be  no  doubt  of  the  solvability 
should  counsel  or  encourage  a  of  the  State  being  greater 
parent  or  guardian  to  violate  than  that  of  a  schoolmaster, 
the  projected  law  will,  when  The  third  Bill  laid  on  the 
the  measure  is  promulgated,  table  of  the  Chamber  early 
be  punishable  with  the  same  in  February,  after  the  grand 
penalties  as  the  actual  offender,  debate  on  the  budget  of  Public 
The  second  Bill  presented  to  Instruction  in  January  last, 
Parliament  at  the  same  mo-  when  a  large  fraction  of  the 
ment  was  framed  to  protect  Government  majority  demand- 
the  school  teachers  against  ed  the  creation  of  a  State 
prosecution  by  the  parents  of  monopoly  of  education,  would 
their  pupils  for  offences  com-  seem  to  be  a  step  towards 
mitted  in  the  exercise  of  their  that  system  qualified  by  Renan 
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as  "impossible,"  and  as  a 
"  machine  of  besottedness,  folly, 
and  ignorance."  Even  such 
Republican  organs  as  the 
'  Temps,'  the  '  Republique 
Francaise,'  &a,  declared  that 
under  the  regime  which  it 
was  proposed  to  institute  by 
the  Bill  for  what  is  called 
the  "better  supervision  of  the 
free  schools,"  the  liberty  of 
education  would  be  free  under 
the  Third  Republic  in  about 
the  same  way  as  the  Press  was 
free  before  1789,  when  Beau- 
marohais  spoke  of  "  the  happy 
fate  of  a  writer  who,  on  con- 
dition of  abstaining  from  men- 
tioning this  or  that  country, 
or  anything  about  anything, 
could  print  everything  freely 
under  the  inspection  of  two 
or  three  censors."  Moreover, 
the  would  -  be  director  of  a 
free  school  must  not  only 
produce  the  usual  certificates, 
but  must  obtain  the  cer- 
tificate of  "  pedagogic  apti- 
tude," which  few  primary 
school  teachers  possess,  and 
for  which  the  examination  is 
so  elastic  that  an  ill-disposed 
examiner  could  easily  find 
means  to  reject  the  most 
capable  candidate.  The  Bill 
contains  another  curious  refer- 
ence to  the  aptitude  of  the 
director  of  a  free  school  in  a 
clause  relating  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  school  build- 
ings !  It  stipulates  that  the 
opening  of  a  free  school  can 
be  opposed  "in  the  interest 
of  morality,  hygiene,  and  the 
safety  of  the  children,  both 
in  so  far  as  the  person  de- 
manding permission  to  open 
the  establishment  is  concerned 
and  the  disposition  of  the 


buildings."  It  was  the  com- 
bative attitude  assumed  by  the 
bishops  before  the  elections 
which  impelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  retaliate. 

On  several  occasions  M. 
Briand,  Prime  Minister,  and 
M.  Doumergue,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  accused  the 
prelates  of  attacking  the  Gov- 
ernment by  their  collective  pas- 
toral letter  published  in  Sept- 
ember last,  and  by  the  creation 
of  their  electoral  Unions  and 
Alliances.  There  was  much 
truth  in  the  complaint,  but  the 
bishops  insisted  they  only  acted 
in  defence  of  religion,  the  very 
existence  of  which  is  still 
menaced  by  the  Masonic  Gov- 
ernment and  its  supporters  in 
and  outside  Parliament.  In- 
deed, the  prelates  continue  to 
proclaim  it  is  a  battle  between 
materialism  and  the  very  idea 
of  a  Supreme  Being, — the 
French  Government  being  the 
champion  of  the  former,  while 
the  Church,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  defends  the  latter. 
And  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
proving  beyond  contestation 
that  the  plan  for  de-Christian- 
ising France  is  no  myth,  and 
is  now  being  carried  out  openly 
by  the  State  in  violation  of 
the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  text, 
of  the  law.  When  the  Bill  for 
the  secularisation  of  the  public 
schools  was  being  discussed  by 
the  Senate  in  1881,  M.  Jules 
Simon  proposed  an  additional 
clause,  stipulating  that  "  The 
school  teachers  shall  teach  their 
pupils  their  duty  towards  God 
and  their  country,"  and  only 
consented  to  withdraw  it  after 
M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  author  of 
the  Bill,  had  assured  the 
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Senate  that  "  It  would  always 
be    the    greatest    honour   and 
care  of  the  French  University 
to  draw  its  inspirations  from 
the    principles    formulated    by 
M.  Jules  Simon."    The  country 
was    not    yet   ripe   for    State 
materialism,  so  when  the  law 
for   the    secularisation    of   the 
State     educational     establish- 
ments    was     promulgated     in 
1882,  the  programme  annexed 
to  the  decree,  while   ordering 
the  school  teachers  to  abstain 
from  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion, added,  "  If   at  any  time 
you  are  uncertain  as  to  what 
you   ought   to   say,  inquire  of 
yourself   whether    there    is    a 
single  father  of  a  family  who 
can  feel  aggrieved,  and   if   so 
abstain."      When   during    the 
debate  on  the  Budget  of  Public 
Instruction   last   January,    M. 
Grousseau  reminded  the  Gov- 
ernment   of     these    facts,    M. 
Briand     admitted     guarantees 
for  the  observation  of  religious 
neutrality  in  the  public  schools 
existed,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  was  constrained  to  confess 
he  had  personally,  not  so  very 
long   ago,  at  the  Congress  of 
school  teachers,  declared  "The 
schools  must  be  rid  of  conven- 
tional lies,"  and  that  in  doing 
so  he  referred  to  the  Church. 
The  Government  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  that  materialist 
doctrines  have  been  taught  in 
the  primary  schools,  and  that 
the   text -books  denounced   by 
the  bishops  in  their  collective 
pastoral  letter  contain  the  ex- 
pression  of   anti-religious   and 
anti-patriotic  sentiments.     The 
bishops    commenced     by    pro- 
hibiting fourteen  of  the  school 
text-books  used  in  many  public 


schools,  because    they  contain 
the   expression    of    sentiments 
which   must   wound    the   con- 
science of  every  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  existence  of  God 
and    the    Divinity    of    Christ, 
whether  he  be  Roman  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Presbyterian,  Bap- 
tist, or  Methodist.     It  is  most 
regrettable,  but  it  is  undeniable, 
that   a   very   large   and   ever- 
growing  number    of    primary 
school   teachers  of   both  sexes 
in     France     are     materialists. 
This  is   due   to   the  fact  that 
they  have  been  educated  in  the 
State  Normal  Schools,  where, 
on  the  pretext  of  ensuring  re- 
ligious neutrality,   disbelief   in 
the  supernatural  is  encouraged 
by  every  possible  means.     Dur- 
ing  the   first   years   after   the 
secularisation     of     the     State 
schools  the  effect  of  that  edu- 
cation  was   not   much   felt  in 
the  primary  educational  estab- 
lishments, but  as  years  rolled 
by    and    the    old    spiritualist 
school  teachers  died  off  or  were 
pensioned,  the  young  teachers 
who  had  imbibed  anti-religious 
sentiments  at  the  transformed 
Normal   Schools    increased  in 
number,    till    at   present   they 
certainly  constitute  the  major- 
ity of  those  entrusted  by  the 
State   with   the   education    of 
the  rising  generation.      These 
facts  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  movement  of  the  Cath- 
olics,  who,   with    the    bishops 
at     their     head,     have     made 
the  liberty  of  education  their 
most   imperious    election    cry. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
the  agitation,   though   backed 
by  the  associations  of  fathers 
of  families  created  all  over  the 
country   under   the  patronage 
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of  the  bishops,  will  not  lead 
on  the  present  occasion  to 
the  triumph  of  the  cause  all 
the  true  Catholics  of  France 
have  at  heart.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  electoral  period  a 
very  large  number  of  the 
bishops  organised  meetings  in 
their  respective  dioceses,  at 
which  they  insisted  on  the 
electoral  programme  elaborated 
at  Rome  being  strictly  adhered 
to.  A  yet  greater  number  of 
prelates  addressed  pastoral 
letters  to  the  faithful  of  their 
respective  dioceses,  warning 
them  "  it  is  a  sin "  to  vote 
badly — that  is  to  say,  for  anti- 
religious  candidates ;  and  that 
the  Catholics  must  only  vote 
in  favour  of  candidates  who, 
agreeing  to  subordinate  all 
temporal  interests  to  those  of 
religion,  would  undertake  to 
demand  in  the  Chamber  the 
resumption  of  relations  between 
the  French  Government  and 
the  Vatican,  with  the  object 
of  giving  the  clergy  a  well 
established  legal  status  in  the 
churches,  where  at  the  present 
moment  they  are  only  tolerated 
occupants,  the  complete  liberty 
of  education,  and  the  strict 
observance  of  religious  neutral- 
ity in  the  State  schools.  The 
intransigent  character  of  those 
demands,  and  the  well-known 
fact  that  they  were,  so  to  say, 
dictated  by  the  Pope,  had,  in 
a  good  many  cases,  an  effect 
contrary  to  that  desired  and 
expected.  Many  Conservative 
notabilities,  who  were  and  re- 
main strongly  opposed  to  the 
anti- religious  policy  of  the 
Government,  nevertheless  ab- 
stained from  presenting  them- 
selves as  candidates,  on  account 


of  the  ultra-Catholic  patronage 
they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  accept.  The  Government 
and  its  supporters  will,  on  the 
contrary,  meet  the  demand  for 
the  liberty  of  education  by 
coercion.  The  wisdom  of  that 
method  may  be  questioned,  be- 
cause the  execution  of  the 
projected  laws  must  entail  the 
fining  and  imprisonment,  not 
only  of  fathers  of  families,  but 
also  of  the  bishops  and  priests 
marching  under  the  direction 
of  Pius  X.  Nevertheless,  to 
permit  the  constant  interfer- 
ence of  the  pupils'  parents 
would  render  the  position  of 
a  school  teacher  untenable.  He 
would  on  the  one  side  be  obliged 
to  obey  the  orders  received  from 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, by  the  intermediary  of  the 
school  inspectors,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  called  upon  to 
yield  to  the  dictates  of  the 
associations  of  fathers  of 
families.  These  latter  have 
already,  in  numerous  places, 
summoned  the  school  teachers 
to  substitute  other  books  for 
the  text-books  condemned  by 
the  prelates.  Some  of  them 
have,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  done 
so  without  referring  to  their 
superiors,  while  others,  resent- 
ing the  interference,  have  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the 
demand.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  has  ap- 
proved their  conduct,  and  in 
a  circular  has  confirmed  their 
right  to  choose  the  text-books 
they  may  place  in  their  pupils' 
hands  from  among  the  works 
inscribed  on  the  official  list, 
and  reminded  them  they  owe 
obedience  to  no  one  but  their 
superiors,  of  whom  the  Minister 
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himself  is  the  chief.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  education  in  France  is 
compulsory,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  free  school  in  every 
village,  even  if  the  Catholic 
parents  could  pay  the  extra 
cost  of  the  education  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  at  such  an 
establishment.  Consequently, 
under  penalty  of  heavy  fine, 
the  Catholics  are  obliged  to 
send  their  children  to  the  State 
schools,  though  they  very  natur- 
ally object  to  the  minds  of 
their  offspring  being  imbued 
with  materialist  principles  and 
to  the  teacher  treating  their 
Catholic  faith  as  nothing  better 
than  out-of-date  superstition. 
The  educational  problem  with 
which  the  Government  has  to 
deal,  and  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  electoral 
speech  -  making,  is,  therefore, 
most  complicated,  especially  as 
in  practice  it  is  impossible  to 
realise  the  religious  neutrality 
promised  by  the  law.  The 
only  satisfactory  solution  would 
seem  to  be  the  granting  of  that 
complete  liberty  of  education 
demanded  by  the  Catholics, 
with  the  maintenance  of  com- 
pulsory education  and  the 
division  of  the  money  voted 
annually  by  the  Parliament 
for  Public  Instruction  between 
all  the  State  and  free  schools 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  them.  How- 
ever far  from  adopting  that 
solution,  the  Government,  espe- 
cially by  the  last  of  the  three 
educational  Bills  now  before 
the  Chamber,  seeks,  as  already 
stated,  to  hamper  the  working 
of  the  free  educational  estab- 
lishments, and  to  advance 


another  step  forward  towards 
the  State  monopoly  of  educa- 
tion. Its  avowed  object  is  to 
de  -  Christianise  the  country, 
and  to  attain  that  end  it  acts 
as  if  it  were  possible  to  get  the 
French  nation  to  accept  the 
detestable  theory  that  the  child 
belongs  to  the  State  before 
belonging  to  its  parents.  The 
Government  has  also  shown  its 
determination  to  do  its  very 
utmost  to  put  down  the  agita- 
tion for  the  liberty  of  education 
by  encouraging  the  associations 
of  school  teachers  to  prosecute 
the  bishops  for  the  libel  their 
collective  pastoral  letter  is 
alleged  to  contain.  Cardinal 
Lu9on,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
has  already  been  condemned 
to  pay  £20  damages  to  the 
school  teachers,  but  he  has  ap- 
pealed against  the  judgment  of 
the  Civil  Tribunal.  Similar 
legal  proceedings  have  been 
commenced  against  almost  all 
the  leading  prelates,  and  if  the 
school  teachers'  associations 
gain  their  case  against  the  first 
bishops  prosecuted,  they  will 
bring  a  suit  against  every  one 
of  the  ninety  prelates  who 
signed  the  collective  pastoral 
letter. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  that  universal  suffrage, 
so  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
promises  and  threats  of  the 
freethinking  Government  and 
its  partisans,  will  at  the  pre- 
sent elections  pronounce  in 
favour  of  the  liberty  of  educa- 
tion, there  is  another  reform 
inscribed  on  the  programmes 
of  a  large  number  of  Deputies 
already  elected  on  24th  April, 
and  on  those  of  candidates  pre- 
senting themselves  for  election 
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on  8th  May,  which  may  lead 
to  its  ultimate  adoption.  It  is 
the  reform  of  the  electoral  law, 
with  the  adoption  of  propor- 
tional representation.  There 
are  indications  that  the  new 
Chamber  may  contain  a  major- 
ity in  favour  of  that  method 
of  voting,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, at  the  end  of  another 
four  years  the  political  minori- 
ties existing  in  the  country 
will  be  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment in  proportion  to  their 
numerical  strength.  That  pros- 
pect is  almost  the  only  encour- 
aging feature  of  the  present 
consultation  of  universal  suf- 
frage. A  few  months  ago  the 
Conservatives  and  Progressists 
(Moderate  Republicans)  imag- 
ined that  perhaps  the  electoral 
reform  would  be  adopted  before 
the  expiration  of  the  Legis- 
lature, but  the  Government, 
which  did  not  dare  openly  to  op- 
pose it,  nevertheless  manoeuvred 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  it 
postponed.  The  very  novelty 
of  the  scheme  for  proportional 
representation  has,  perhaps,  in- 
creased the  chances  of  its  suc- 
cess with  a  people  who  take 
evident  pleasure  in  repudiating 
their  faith  in  old  traditions. 
The  R.P.  (Representation  Pro- 
portionnelle),  as  it  is  called,  is 
not,  however,  quite  new,  as  it 
has  been  applied  in  Belgium 
since  1900.  Though  simple, 
this  system  requires  a  few 
words  of  explanation. 

The  R.P.  is  in  reality  no- 
thing but  an  adjunction  to  the 
"  Scrutin  de  Liste";  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  entail  the  ex- 
istence of  large  electoral  dis- 
tricts, and  can  be  applied  to 
a  small  town  as  well  as  to  a 


large  department.  Each  pol- 
itical party  prepares  a  list  of 
as  many  names  of  candidates 
as  there  are  seats  allotted  to 
the  district.  Each  elector  can 
adopt  one  of  those  lists  as  it 
stands,  or  cross  out  names  and 
add  others,  or  make  out  a  list 
for  himself  just  as  with  the 
ordinary  "Scrutin  de  Liste."  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in 
France  the  name  of  every 
eligible  candidate  is  almost 
always  inscribed  on  at  least 
one  of  the  lists  prepared  by 
the  various  parties,  and  that 
a  man  cannot  be  elected  unless 
he  has  previously  made  the 
legal  declaration  of  candidat- 
ure. Moreover,  he  cannot  be 
a  candidate  in  more  than  one 
place  at  a  time.  The  law  en- 
acting this  precaution  against 
'any  one  seeking  to  make  a 
plebiscite  was  promulgated 
after  General  Boulanger  had 
succeeded  in  getting  himself 
elected  in  a  dozen  or  more 
places  in  various  parts  of 
France.  Consequently  all  votes 
recorded  in  favour  of  a  person 
who  has  not  made  the  stipu- 
lated declaration  of  candidature 
at  the  Prefecture  or  H6tel  de 
Ville  are  annulled.  The  count- 
ing of  the  votes  is  effected  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  the  only 
additional  trouble  entailed  by 
the  application  of  the  propor- 
tional representation  system  is 
the  making  of  a  few  additions 
and  subtractions.  To  ascer- 
tain the  numerical  strength  of 
each  party  in  the  electoral  dis- 
trict, it  suffices  to  add  up  the 
votes  recorded  in  favour  of  all 
the  candidates  inscribed  on 
each  list.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  in  a  district  having  the 
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right   to   elect   three   Deputies  that  63,105  voters  go  to   the 

there  are  only  two  lists,  that  poll.     The  result  of  the  count- 

of  the  partisans  of  Government  ing    of    the   votes   might   well 

and  that  of  the  Opposition,  and  be  : — 


LIST  OF  GOVERNMENT  PARTISANS. 


Tom 
Dick 
Harry 

Total 


.  37,280 
.  36,882 
.  35,977 

.  110,139 


The  absolute  majority  of  the 
63,105  voters  being  31,553,  by 
the  ordinary  "Scrutin  de  Liste" 
all  the  Government  partisans 
would  be  elected  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  Opposition 
candidates,  —  that  is  to  say, 
110,139  votes  would  have 
three  Deputies  in  the  Cham- 
ber, whereas  the  72,762  votes 
of  the  Opposition  would  be  un- 

LIST  OF  GOVERNMENT  PARTISANS. 

110,139  divided  by  1  =  110,139 
110,139  divided  by  2  =  55,069 
110,139  divided  by  3  =  36,713 


OPPOSITION  LIST. 


Peter 

Paul 

Jack 

Total 


24,896 
24,281 
23,585 

72,762 


represented.  The  result  would 
be  different  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  R.P.,  and  all  that 
would  have  to  be  done  after 
the  counting  of  the  votes  and 
making  the  addition  of  each 
list  would  be  to  divide  the  total 
of  each  list  by  the  number  of 
Deputies  to  be  elected, — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  present  supposed 
case  by  1,  2,  and  3,  thus : — 

OPPOSITION  LIST. 

72,762  divided  by  1  =  72,762 
72,762  divided  by  2  =  36,381 
72,762  divided  by  3  =  24,254 


These  6  quotients  in  their  order  of  importance  being — 

Tom  1st  on  Government  list,  ELECTED. 
Peter  1st  on  Opposition  list,  ELECTED. 
Dick  2nd  on  Government  list,  ELECTED. 
Harry  3rd  on  Government  list. 
Paul  2nd  on  Opposition  list. 
Jack  3rd  on  Opposition  list. 


110,139  Government  partisans'  list 
72,762  Opposition  list 
55,069  Government  partisans'  list 
36,713  Government  partisans'  list 
36,381  Opposition  list       .        .' 
24,254  Opposition  list 


Therefore  Tom  and  Dick  of  the 
partisans  of  Government,  and 
Peter  of  the  Opposition,  would 
be  elected. 

The  proportional  representa- 
tion system  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  holding  by  -  elec- 
tions. In  the  case  of  a  seat  in 
Parliament  becoming  vacant 
by  death  or  resignation,  it  is 
filled  by  taking  the  next  person 
on  the  list.  In  the  present 
supposed  case  it  would  be  the 


Government  partisan  Harry, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  second 
vacancy  occurring  the  seat 
would  go  to  the  member  of  the 
Opposition  Paul,  and  so  on. 
In  the  case  of  a  larger  electoral 
district  and  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  political  parties,  and 
consequently  of  lists,  there  is 
no  additional  complication. 
All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to 
take  the  total  of  each  list, 
divide  it  successively  by  the 
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number  of  Deputies  to  be 
elected,  and  then  arrange  the 
quotients  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  with  the  indica- 
tion of  the  list  to  which  each 
belongs. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  in 
the  Chamber  last   autumn  on 
the  question  of  electoral  reform 
close    on   200   Deputies    voted 
for   the   R.P.,    and   since   that 
moment    the    leaders    of     the 
movement,    with    M.    Charles 
Benoist,    Member    of    the    In- 
stitut,   Deputy  for   Paris,  and 
president  of  the  Parliamentary 
group  for  electoral  reform,  and 
of     the     extra  -  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  electoral  reform, 
at  their  head,  have  continued 
to  make  propaganda  through- 
out  the   whole   of    France    in 
favour   of   that   reform.      The 
system    of    the   B/.P.    has   the 
good  fortune  to  please  men  of 
all     political     parties,     except 
those  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment    majority    who     depend 
entirely   on   Government   sup- 
port for  their  re-election,  and 
such  narrow-minded  politicians 
as     M.      Combes,      ex -Prime 
Minister,      M.      Pelletan,      ex- 
Minister    of    the   Marine,    &c. 
Moreover,  the  current  of  public 
opinion  in  the  country  in  favour 
of    the    R.P.    has   become    so 
strong    that     a     good     many 
Deputies  who  voted  against  it 
last      autumn     found     it     ex- 
pedient to  inscribe  it  in  their 
electoral    programmes    among 
the  reforms  to  be  effected  by 
the  new  Chamber.     The  orators 
of  all  political  parties  who  have 
been    stumping    the     country 
have     had      no     difficulty     in 
demonstrating    the   unfairness 
of     the     present     method     of 


voting,     and      even     of      the 
"  Scrutin      de     Liste "      when 
applied      without      the     R.P. 
However,    M.    Briand,    Prime 
Minister,  who  in  his  address  to 
his  electors  at  Saint  Chamond 
on    10th    April    was    prudent 
enough  to  admit  that  the  re- 
form of  the  electoral  law  was 
indispensable,  nevertheless  pro- 
nounced against  the  R.P.     He 
contended   it  was  "essential" 
the  Chamber  should  be  made 
a    permanent    assembly,     and 
that    the    reactionary    candi- 
dates should  be  thus  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  seeking 
to   agitate   the   country  every 
four    years   by   demanding    of 
their  electors  whether  they  in- 
tend to  preserve  the  Republic 
or  will  accept  the  restoration 
of  the  Monarchy  or  the  Empire. 
To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
the  very  existence  of  the  Re- 
publican regime  being  called  in 
question  at  General  Elections, 
M.  Briand  proposed  that,  while 
widening  the  base  of  election, 
the  Deputy's  mandate  should 
be  considerably  prolonged,  and 
that,     like     the     Senate,     the 
Chamber    should    be    made   a 
permanent    assembly    renewed 
by   thirds.     Such   a   modifica- 
tion of  the  electoral  law  would 
evidently  confer  serious  advan- 
tages   on    professional    politi- 
cians,    but     it     is     doubtful 
whether    the    country    would 
profit     by    it     in     the     same 
measure.      Far   from    desiring 
the     proportional     representa- 
tion  in   the   Chamber    of    the 
political  minorities  existing  in 
the   country,   the   Prime  Min- 
ister   seems   to   demand    their 
exclusion,  and  the  apathy  till 
now  shown  by  the  Conserva- 
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tive  electors  is  calculated  to 
make  him  think  they  are  a 
quantitd  ndgligeable.  Indeed, 
even  with  the  "  Scrutin  de 
Liste  "  which  was  in  operation 
at  the  general  elections  of 
1885,  the  minority  of  462,000 
electors  in  the  Dordogne  were 
unrepresented,  while  all  the 
seven  seats  in  the  Chamber 
allotted  to  that  department 
were  occupied  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority, 
numbering  only  490,000  elect- 
ors. This  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  flagrantly  unfair  re- 
sults of  a  departmental  elec- 
tion, but  statistics  show  that 
the  nine  Chambers  which  have 
been  elected  since  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Republic  in  1876 
have  all,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, been  elected  by  less  than 
half  the  number  of  electors 
inscribed  on  the  rolls.  In  1876 
no  fewer  than  9,980,877  men 
had  the  right  to  vote,  but  only 
4,458,584  went  to  the  poll;  in 
1877,  after  the  coup  d'etat  of 
16th  May,  the  number  of 
electors  was  10,107,654,  and 
even  on  that  special  occasion 
only  5,059,106,  or  not  more 


than  10,000  above  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  electors, 
voted ;  in  1881  the  electors  on 
the  rolls  numbered  10,167,052, 
but  no  more  than  4,567,052 
went  to  the  poll ;  in  1885  there 
were  10,042,964  electors,  of 
whom  4,042,964  recorded  their 
votes;  in  1889  the  number  of 
electors  was  10,326,086,  of 
whom  only  4,526,086  voted; 
in  1893  the  electors  numbered 
10,443,511,  and  4,513,511  went 
to  the  poll ;  in  1898  there  were 
10,539,000  electors  on  the 
rolls,  but  only  4,906,000  voted ; 
in  1902  there  were  10,977,000 
electors,  and  only  5,195,000 
went  to  the  poll ;  and  in  1906 
the  rolls  contained  11,593,458 
electors,  and  but  5,209,606  re- 
corded their  votes.  The 
apathy  of  the  French  electors 
would  be  almost  inexplicable 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
minorities  always  felt  them- 
selves crushed  before  confront- 
ing the  electoral  battle.  Fore- 
seeing the  defeat  of  their 
party,  too  many  of  those  who 
possessed  the  right  to  vote  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  go 
to  the  poll. 
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BALLIOL,     AS    I    REMEMBER    IT. 


I  WRITE  chiefly  of  the  early 
seventies :  and  I  write,  not  as 
one  of  those  who  have  helped 
to  make  Balliol  famous,  but  as 
a  very  insignificant  member  of 
her  rank  and  file.  N©r  do  I 
pretend  to  deal  with  the  am- 
bitions, the  struggles,  and  the 
triumphs  of  these  worthier  sons 
of  hers :  my  memories  are  al- 
together of  a  humbler  sort, 
being  just  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  our  common  under- 
graduate life. 

When  I  went  up,  Dr  Scott — 
joint-parent  of  the  stupendous 
Lexicon  —  was  our  Master. 
Learned,  kind,  and  anaemic,  he 
was  well  liked,  but  not  beloved 
with  the  enthusiasm  which 
Jowett,  his  successor,  evoked 
in  some  men,  and  T.  H.  Green 
in  others.  He  had  a  curious 
drawling  manner  of  speech, 
which  heightened  the  effect  of 
the  quiet  sarcasms  in  which 
he  would  sometimes  indulge. 
There  was  a  story  that  Lord 
Donoughmore,  who  had  rooms 
in  the  Fisher  Buildings,  which 
adjoined  the  Master's  house, 
and  who,  contrary  to  regula- 
tions, kept  a  dog  in  College, 
went  on  one  occasion  to  com- 
plain to  the  Master  of  the  noise 
made  by  the  cats  on  the  roof. 
After  he  had  expatiated  for 
some  little  time  on  this  griev- 
ance, Dr  Scott,  so  the  tale  goes, 
observed  quietly,  "Is  that  a 
cat,  Lord  Donoughmore,  which 
I  hear  barking  on  your  stair- 
case every  night?" 

Jowett  was  my  first  tutor, 
and  I  certainly  neglected  my 


opportunities  with  that  re- 
markable man.  The  fault  was 
mainly  on  my  side,  but  his 
manner  was  at  times  rather 
alarming  to  a  boy  ;  and  though 
I  never  received  anything  but 
kindness  at  his  hands,  he  had 
a  preternatural  capability  of 
making  one  feel  uncomfortable. 
I  accept  the  full  burden  of  my 
own  shortcomings,  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  efforts  on  my 
part  would  ever  have  brought 
about  any  warm  intimacy  be- 
tween us.  Stories  innumer- 
able are  told  of  him,  and  I  will 
only  add  one  here  which  I 
think  has  so  far  escaped  print. 
Walter  Siohel  (of  "  Boling- 
broke,"  "  Lady  Hamilton,"  and 
"  Sheridan"  fame)  told  me 
that  once,  when  walking  with 
Jowett,  they  came  to  a  very 
wet  patch  of  road.  "I  wish 
Mr  Swinburne  were  here," 
chirped  the  Master  (referring 
to  the  poet).  "Why?"  asked 
Siohel.  "He  would  have 
damned  this  mud  so,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  daily  routine  of  College 
life  has  not  altered  essentially, 
I  imagine,  since  my  Balliol 
days;  but  such  changes  as 
have  been  made  are  all  for  the 
better.  In  my  time  we  dined 
at  six,  chiefly  on  tepid  "com- 
monses"  of  beef  and  mutton. 
The  dinner -hour  is  now  ad- 
vanced to  seven,  and  the  dinner 
served,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  as  good  as  can  be  de- 
sired. The  old-fashioned  wine 
has,  I  fancy,  disappeared  to 
a  great  extent  from  Balliol, 
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as  from  Oxford  generally. 
Whether  the  terrible  "fish 
toast,"  which  used  to  accom- 
pany it,  is  also  a  thing  of  the 
past  I  know  not.  One  of  the 
happiest  features  of  Balliol  life, 
and  one  which  distinguished  it 
sharply  from  the  other  col- 
leges, was  the  friendly  and  in- 
timate relations  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Dons  —  I 
speak  chiefly  of  the  younger 
Dons — and  the  undergraduates. 
Most  of  them  were  ready,  and 
many  of  them  were  eager,  to 
be  friends  as  well  as  teachers 
to  the  men  under  their  care. 
Many  of  them,  too,  entered 
keenly  into  the  lighter  side  of 
the  College  life,  with  its  tri- 
umphs or  reverses,  on  the  river, 
the  running-path,  or  the  cricket- 
field.  Being  a  wet  bob  myself, 
it  is  chiefly  from  the  river 
that  I  cull  these  memories. 
I  recollect,  for  instance,  one 
awful  day  in  the  Torpids  when 
I  was  stroking  the  Balliol  boat. 
The  tow-path  was  knee-deep  in 
water;  the  wind  was  a  bitter 
hurricane,  with  a  fitful  ac- 
companiment of  lashing  rain- 
storms. Only  three  men  ven- 
tured out  to  run  with  the 
boat,  and  two  of  these  were 
Dons  —  Nettleship  and  Forbes 
(both,  alas  !  no  more),  —  the 
third  being  Acland  Hood  (now 
Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood), 
the  present  Unionist  Whip. 
Few  men  have  left  a 
warmer  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  their  generation  than 
Nettleship.  His  ever  ready 
sympathy,  his  unwearying 
patience  even  with  the  dull- 
est of  us,  and  the  rare 
modesty  which  graced  his 
brilliant  abilities,  —  these  are 


some,  but  some  only,  of  the 
qualities  by  which  those  who 
knew  him  remember  and  re- 
gret him  still.  The  old-fash- 
ioned Don,  however,  had  not 
altogether  passed  away.  Wooll- 
combe  was  a  faultless  specimen 
of  the  class.  He  was  a  sort  of 
incarnation  of  the  strange  folk 
who  live  chiefly  in  the  instruc- 
tive pages  of  'Peter  Parley's 
Annual.'  Openly  and  without 
shame,  for  instance,  he  would 
"crack"  a  joke.  But  except 
for  atrocities  of  this  kind  he 
was  a  harmless  old  gentleman, 
who  incidentally  served  as  an 
excellent  subject  for  Inglis 
Richmond's  clever  mimicry. 
Old,  perhaps,  as  undergradu- 
ates reckon  age,  but  not  in 
the  least  old  -  fashioned,  was 
Edwin  Palmer,  the  famous 
Professor  of  Latin.  Another 
of  our  Dons  was  John  Purves, 
steeped  in  scholarship,  pale, 
reserved,  unemotional,  but  a 
painstaking  and  conscientious 
teacher.  I  fancy  that  he  killed 
himself  by  over- work.  It  was 
whispered  that  he  would  really 
prefer  to  be  called  Puriies,  for 
the  sake  of  the  classical  ring 
which  it  would  give  to  his 
name.  Caution,  with  him,  was 
positively  a  fine  art.  Asked 
once  by  a  pupil  (and  a  brother 
Scot)  as  to  his  prospects  in 
Honour  Mods,  Purves  replied 
with  piece  -  meal  deliberation, 
"  If  you  know  your  books — 
and  you  put  your  back  into 
your  composition — and  you're 
lucky, — you  have  a  fair  chance 
— of  doing — very  fairly  well." 
The  pupil  in  question  was 
Gillespie,  surely  one  of  the 
kindliest  and  best  -  hearted 
men  who  ever  walked  the 
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earth.  Alas !  that  of  him,  too, 
the  mournful  "  Fuit "  must 
be  written.  Aoland  Hood, 
then  as  now,  was  a  man 
eminently  fertile  in  resource. 
In  our  days  the  old  austere 
system  of  training  still  sur- 
vived, including  a  fanatical 
limitation  of  fluid.  About  this 
time  a  book,  called  (if  I  re- 
member rightly)  '  Training  in 
Theory  and  Practice,'  con- 
demned this  restriction,  point- 
ing out  that  water  was  a 
very  large  constituent  of  mus- 
cular fibre,  and  that  all  fluid 
dissipated  by  exercise  during 
the  day  should  be  carefully 
restored  to  the  system  at 
night.  This  seemed  a  most 
comfortable  doctrine  to  our 
thirsty  souls,  but  the  author- 
ities would  not  hear  of  it.  By 
a  College  custom  any  man 
who  quotes  Latin,  or  Greek, 
or  Scripture  at  table  is  liable 
to  be  fined  a  quart  of  beer. 
This  penalty  is  called  a 
"sconce,"  and  is  imposed  by 
the  senior  commoner  in  Hall 
at  the  time,  to  whom  appli- 
cation is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. Acland  Hood,  accord- 
ingly, conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  getting  more  beer  by  a 
collusive  sconce.  One  of  the 
conspirators  made  the  neces- 
sary quotation,  the  sconce  was 
swiftly  and  stealthily  applied 
for,  and  the  contents  prac- 
tically disposed  of  before  the 
captain  discovered  what  was 
up.  I  have  now  before  me 
a  pungent  letter  of  Acland 
Hood's,  dealing  with  the  en- 
ormities of  a  certain  Torpid, 
from  which,  however,  it  is 
perhaps  more  prudent  not  to 
quote.  But  in  spite  of  the 


rigours  of  training  we  had 
great  fun  at  the  training- 
table,  which  stood  in  the 
north  -  west  corner  of  the  Old 
Hall  (now  the  Library).  John 
Churton  Collins  was  then  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  his 
future  literary  fame  in  a  very 
humble  way  and  with  most 
uncongenial  materials.  He  was 
acting  as  rowing  correspondent 
to  some  sporting  paper,  though 
of  the  art  itself,  or  even  its 
terminology,  he  was  superbly 
ignorant.  So  day  by  day  he 
would  come  to  the  training- 
table,  his  blue  eyes  ablaze  and 
his  flaxen  hair  wildly  waving, 
to  be  told  what  to  say.  Some- 
times, I  fear,  his  ignorance 
was  imposed  upon;  and  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  it  was  the 
present  senior  tutor  of  Balliol, 
A.  L.  Smith,  who  once  per- 
suaded him  to  report  that  our 
cox  had  conducted  himself  dur- 
ing the  day's  work  "with  great 
pluck  and  agility."  Smith  is 
too  well  known  to  need  eulogy 
from  my  pen.  Beloved  by 
many  generations  of  Balliol 
men — scholars,  statesmen,  ath- 
letes, the  learned  and  the  lazy, 
the  successes  and  the  failures, 
— volitat  vivu1  per  ora  virum ; 
and  this  is  his  best  monument. 
We  fought  side  by  side  once 
on  the  5th  of  November,  but 
the  result  was  more  farcical 
than  heroic.  A  mob  of  tur- 
bulent townsmen  had  burst 
into  St  John's  Street,  where 
we  then  lodged,  and  were 
proceeding  to  break  windows. 
I  was  in  training  for  the  Four, 
and  ought  not  to  have  run  any 
risks ;  but  this  was  a  call  which 
could  not  be  neglected,  and  ac- 
cordingly Smith  and  I  took  up 
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our  positions  in  the  doorway 
to  defend  our  rooms.  The  mob 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  attack 
us  in  front,  but  Smith  got  an 
unpleasant  crack  on  the  head 
from  a  fellow  who  had  crawled 
up  with  a  big  stick  under  cover 
of  the  wall.  The  next  moment 
a  man  came  tumbling  in  on 
my  side.  I  received  him  with 
two  of  the  very  best,  and  only 
as  he  staggered  backwards  did 
I  recognise  that  he  was  an 
acquaintance  of  my  own  who 
had  been  attacked  by  the  mob 
and  had  fled  into  my  door  for 
protection.  The  opportune  ar- 
rival of  the  Proctor  relieved 
the  situation,  and  peace  was 
restored.  The  next  morning, 
however,  the  captain  of  the 
Boat  Club  was  inclined  to  be 
huffy  over  the  incident,  and 
matters  were  not  improved 
when  R.  H.  Roe,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Four,  came  in  to 
breakfast  with  a  black  eye, 
having  also  drunk  delight  of 
battle  with  the  mob.  Roe,  who 
is  now  head  of  the  Education 
Department  in  Queensland, 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
men  I  ever  met,  with  his  sunny 
nature  reflected  in  his  face,  and 
a  dash  of  mischief  peeping  out 
of  his  eyes.  He  was  a  fine 
mathematician,  but  he  also 
took  good  honours  in  Classics. 
He  was,  moreover,  an  oarsman 
and  a  gymnast,  and  the  most 
awkward  customer  to  tackle 
in  a  bear-fight  that  I  ever  en- 
countered. I  am  tempted  to 
tell  yet  one  more  tale  of  Smith. 
He  had  got  his  First  in  Mods 
and  Greats,  but,  for  particular 
reasons,  he  wished  to  get  a 
First  in  History  also.  He  had 
only  six  months  in  which  to 


read  for  it, — an  almost  impos- 
sibly short  time.  However,  he 
made  the  attempt ;  and  in  that 
six  months  he  rowed  in  the 
Eight,  won  the  Lothian  Essay, 
just  missed  his  First  in  His- 
tory, and  gained  a  Classical 
Fellowship  at  Trinity.  I  call 
that  a  good  mixed  bag.  He 
remained  at  Trinity  for  some 
little  time,  and  one  year,  at 
any  rate,  rowed  in  their  Eight. 
But  he  was  too  valuable  to  be 
lost  to  his  old  College,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  he  was 
restored  to  the  Balliol  fold. 
Another  of  my  great  friends 
was  Andrew  Bradley,  recently 
Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry, 
and  subsequently  Giffard  Lec- 
turer. He  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  College,  an 
excellent  cricketer,  and  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  music. 
He  took  one  of  the  best  Firsts 
of  his  year  in  Greats,  and  has 
held  Professorships  innumer- 
able. There  was  an  infectious 
light-heartedness  about  him  in 
those  days  which  made  him 
a  delightful  companion ;  and 
though  hard  work  and  ill- 
health  have  tried  him  sorely 
in  later  years,  the  old  fire  is 
not  yet  altogether  dead.  He 
entered  into  literary  harness 
very  young,  and  my  impression 
is  that  he  had  contributed  to 
'  Macraillan's  Magazine '  be- 
fore he  left  school.  Asquith 
had  rooms  opposite  me,  and  I 
fancy  I  must  have  been  among 
the  first  to  offer  him  the  under- 
graduate's humble  hospitality. 
We  were  quite  good  friends, 
but  I  was  not  really  intimate 
with  him.  He  moved  among 
Olympian  heights  inaccessible 
to  a  trifler  like  myself ;  and  it 
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is  a  trifle  which  furnishes  one 
of  my  clearest  memories  of  him. 
The  talk  in  my  rooms  one 
evening  had  turned  on  modern 
poetry,  and  Asquith  condemned 
Morris  rather  severely  for  the 
paganism  of  his  '  Earthly  Para- 
dise.' At  the  time  this  criticism 
seemed  to  me  flat  blasphemy, 
and  even  now  I  find  it  some- 
what unconvincing.  Nay, 
Asquith  himself  may  have 
grown  more  lenient  on  this 
point  as  he  has  grown  — 
younger :  for  I  fancy  that  the 
fleeting  years  have  brought 
him  this  unusual  boon.  There 
was  certainly  a  strong  dash  of 
the  elderly  gentleman  about 
him  as  an  undergraduate. 

Milner  (now  Lord  Milner)  I 
knew  much  better.  He  was  a 
man  of  indescribable  charm. 
I  have  not  met  him  for  years, 
but  I  remember  as  if  it  were 
yesterday  the  fine  intellectual 
face,  with  its  winning  smile, 
the  gentle  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners, and  the  solid  strength 
which  lay  under  it  all.  Po- 
litical polemics  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  and  I  will  only 
remark  that,  in  common,  I 
think,  with  some  of  my  country- 
men, I  deplore  the  coward  blow 
dealt  him  by  the  last  Parlia- 
ment. Even  had  his  policy 
been  wrong  (which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  an  open  question),  the 
Punic  practice  of  crucifying 
unsuccessful  generals  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  instincts  of 
ordinary  Englishmen;  and  I 
deem  it  something  like  a  na- 
tional disgrace  that  a  heroic 
and  devoted  servant  of  his 
country  should  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  spite  of  a  faction 
of  extremists,  who  can  neither 
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lose  like  men  nor  win  like 
gentlemen.  Paullo  minora 
canamus.  Milner's  distinctions 
are  many  and  great,  but  in  one 
respect  he  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  unique.  He  was  the 
only  undergraduate  I  ever 
knew  who  kept  a  kitten  in 
College.  Whether  this  was 
against  the  law  I  know  not. 
Probably  the  case  had  never 
arisen  before :  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  "  Mods  "  (for  this 
was  its  light  fantastic  name) 
was  allowed  to  caper  about 
unmolested  by  the  authorities. 
Like  Koe  and  Asquith,  Milner 
was  a  scholar  at  Balliol,  and 
he  was  subsequently  elected  to 
a  Fellowship  at  New  College. 
New  College  and  Balliol  were 
the  first  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  combined  lectures,  an  ex- 
ample which  has  since  been 
followed  by  other  colleges.  But 
the  innovation  was  not  unani- 
mously welcomed,  at  any  rate 
in  Balliol,  and  some  ingenious 
spirits  hit  on  the  idea  of  being 
conveyed  to  their  first  lecture 
in  New  College  in  Bath  chairs, 
as  a  protest  against  the  length 
and  fatigue  of  the  journey. 

Sinclair,  Archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don ;  Gore,  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham ;  Archdeacon  Watkins ; 
Canon  Glazebrook,  a  scholar 
nimble  of  foot,  and  subse- 
quently Headmaster  of  Clifton ; 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  a  First 
in  Greats  and  an  Eightsman; 
and  Canon  B-a wnsley,  are  among 
the  Balliol  men  of  my  time 
who  have  won  ecclesiastical 
honours.  "Jacko"  Rawnsley 
was  quite  a  feature  of  the 
place.  I  think  he  would  be  a 
feature  in  most  places.  We 
won  the  Morrison  Fours  to- 
2u 
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gether,  in  a  crew  stroked  by 
A.  L.  Smith,  with  Rawnsley, 
myself,  and  Raleigh  (now  Sir 
Thomas  Raleigh  of  the  Council 
of  India)  behind  him  in  this 
order.  Rawnsley  was,  in  a 
way,  the  Troubadour  of  the 
College,  composing  songs  by 
the  yard,  and  singing  them  on 
any  occasion  which  required 
musical  honours.  Raleigh  also 
was,  is,  and  long  may  he  re- 
main, a  songster — in  loco ;  and 
his  songs  are  as  amusing  as 
his  speeches,  which  is  high 
praise. 

In  1873  our  boat  went  head 
of  the  river.  Darbishire,  the 
famous  old  Oxford  stroke, — 
though  now,  I  imagine,  hardly 
remembered, — had  come  up  to 
help  us,  and  rowed  six  to 
Farrer's  stroke.  The  topic 
naturally  was  in  every  one's 
mouth,  and  the  morning  after 
the  bump  I  spoke  about  it  to 
one  of  our  scholars,  now  a 
famous  man ;  but  he  professed 
a  serene  ignorance  of  the  whole 
matter.  I  turned  from  him, 
musing  sadly  on  the  depravity 
which  might  be  fostered  by 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  in 
crossing  the  Quad  encountered 
T.  H.  Green  (then,  I  fancy, 
Senior  Dean).  To  him  also 
I  spoke  of  the  great  event. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  in  that 
curious  close-set  speech  of  his, 
"isn't  it  glorious?"  And  I 
went  on  my  way,  rejoicing  in 
some  comparisons  between  the 
superior  undergraduate  and  the 
veteran  philosopher  which  need 
not  be  pursued  here.  Green 
had  not  then  attained  the 
world -wide  philosophical  re- 
putation of  his  later  life. 
Indeed,  as  a  disciple  of  the 


Kantian  school  he  was  a  sort 
of  vox  clamantis  even  at  Ox- 
ford, which  was  then  given 
over  to  the  doctrines  of  Mill 
and  Bentham.  No  one  could 
really  know  him  and  fail  to  be 
attracted  to  him ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  recall  the  strong 
rugged  face  with  the  wise, 
kindly  eyes  shining  over  it, 
now  that  he,  with  so  many 
others  of  those  days,  has 
passed  away  into  the  mystic 
aloof -land.  "Tommy"  Case, 
now  President  of  Corpus,  an- 
other of  our  Fellows,  was  also 
a  good  friend  to  me.  In  his 
time  he  had  played  in  the 
'Varsity  Eleven,  and  he  was 
— what  some  Dons  are  not — 
eminently  human.  Strachan 
Davidson,  the  present  Master, 
I  did  not  come  much  across  in 
my  undergraduate  days,  but  in 
later  years  I  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  a  much  greater  in- 
timacy with  him. 

Our  Eight,  as  I  have  said, 
went  head  of  the  river  in  1873  ; 
but  in  1874  we  fell  upon  evil 
days.  We  had  lost  many  of 
our  veterans,  and  our  crew, 
though  good  enough  in  form, 
was  lacking  in  weight  and 
power.  In  1874,  too,  the 
Eights  were  rowed  for  the  first 
time  in  two  divisions,  and  the 
longer  course  thus  given  was  a 
disadvantage  to  a  light  crew. 
There  were  some  strong  boats 
behind  us,  notably  Brazenose, 
University,  and  Oriel,  and  our 
immediate  pursuer,  Pembroke, 
was  also  to  be  feared.  How- 
ever, on  the  first  and  second 
nights  we  dashed  right  away 
at  the  beginning;  and  though 
we  were  somewhat  overhauled 
by  Pembroke  towards  the 
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finish,  we  were  never  in  serious 
danger.  Our  hopes  began  to 
rise,  for  it  seemed  possible  that 
we  might  just  manage  to  keep 
our  place  for  the  remainder  of 
the  eight  nights  (now  reduced 
to  six)  of  the  racing.  But,  on 
the  third  night,  as  we  were 
going  up  the  willows,  I  was 
dimly  surprised  to  hear  shouts 
of  "  Look  ahead ! "  from  our 
cox.  One  does  not  reason 
closely  during  a  race,  but  it 
seemed  curious  to  me  that  the 
course  should  not  be  clear  on 
such  an  occasion.  Then  sud- 
denly there  came  a  shock  which 
almost  threw  Acland  Hood, 
who  was  rowing  five,  on  to 
my  back.  We  had  run  into  a 
pleasure-boat  which  was  lum- 
bering helplessly  about  the 
course,  just  about  where  the 
Red  Post  now  stands.  We 
struggled  on  as  well  as  we 
could  with  a  couple  of  twisted 
riggers,  but  in  vain ;  and  we 
fell  to  Pembroke  about  the 
Cherwell.  I  have  recorded  this 
incident  because  I  believe  it  to 
be  unique.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  ever  been  another 
case  at  Oxford  of  a  head  boat 
losing  its  place  by  an  accident 
of  this  kind.  Curiously  enough, 
too,  though  the  catastrophe 
must  have  been  witnessed  by 
hundreds,  it  was  impossible  to 
find  out  any  particulars  of  the 
offending  boat  or  its  occupant. 
One  report  said  that  it  was  a 
little  boy  floating  about  in  help- 
less terror,  others  that  it  was  a 
brawny  workman  from  one  of 
the  town  breweries ;  and  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  mystery  has 
never  been  solved.  We  fell 
several  more  places  before  the 
eights  ended,  and  it  became 


evident  that,  if  our  lost  glories 
were  to  be  restored,  our  rowing 
resources  must  be  strongly  re- 
cruited. I  myself  went  down 
after  the  summer  of  1874,  but 
I  heard  that  W.  H.  Grenfell 
(now  Lord  Desborough)  was 
coming  up  to  Balliol  in  the 
autumn,  and  I  knew  from  his 
reputation  that  he  would  be 
worth  securing.  So  I  arranged 
with  Roe,  who  was  still  in  re- 
sidence, to  come  up  for  a  few 
days  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Michaelmas  term,  and  shepherd 
this  promising  freshman  into 
the  right  way.  Grenfell  was 
captain  (I  think)  of  the  Harrow 
eleven,  immensely  strong,  and 
a  good  all-round  athlete.  Our 
plan  succeeded  to  perfection. 
We  took  him  in  hand  before  he 
could  be  lured  off  to  other  pur- 
suits; the  fascinations  of  the 
river  laid  irresistible  hold  of 
him,  and  he  ended,  as  everyone 
knows,  by  being  President  of 
the  O.U.B.C.  Since  then  he 
has  achieved  distinction  in 
many  a  sphere,  and  with 
body  and  brain  alike.  He 
won  his  Blue  not  only  on 
the  river,  but  as  an  athlete, 
representing  Oxford  in  the 
three-mile  race  against  Cam- 
bridge. Mountain,  sea,  and 
desert  have  all  known  his  tire- 
less energy.  He  stroked  an 
Eight  across  the  Channel; 
twice  he  has  swum  across 
Niagara  ;  and  he  was  a  special 
correspondent  in  the  second 
Suakin  campaign.  He  has 
been  a  champion  swordsman 
and  a  champion  punter,  and, 
when  occasion  requires,  he  is  a 
ready  writer.  And  the  good 
stock  still  continues  true :  for 
he  has  two  sons  at  Balliol,  of 
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whom  one  is  a  scholar,  and  the 
other  helped  the  Four  to  win 
the  Wyfold  at  the  Henley 
Kegatta  of  1909.  In  1877, 
being  then  Captain  of  the 
College,  he  wrote  asking  me  to 
come  up  and  stroke  the  Eight. 
They  were  a  fine  crew,  and  the 
temptation  was  strong,  but  it 
had  to  be  resisted. 

Among  other  "sons  of  the 
cedar,  sons  of  the  pine" — as 
poor  Fred  Dowding  (scholar, 
poet,  and  stroke  of  the  Oxford 
Eight)  called  them  in  his 
spirited  verse  —  up  at  Balliol 
with  me  were  two  Blues, 
W.  D.  Benson,  now  a  county 
court  judge,  and  Edwards 
Moss  (now  Sir  John  Edwards 
Moss),  who  has  shown  that  he 
can  ply  the  pen  as  effectively 
as  the  oar;  W.  Farrer,  father 
of  the  Oxford  Blue  of  later 
years ;  J.  S.  Davy,  now  General 
Inspector  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board;  Julian  Sturgis, 
the  novelist,  and  Andrew 
Mulholland  (both  now  dead), 
Elliott  (now  Sir  Francis  El- 
liott), Harry  Wedderburn,  and 
P.  J.  Hornby.  Sturgis  was  a 
man  of  delightful  manners,  but 
with  a  tinge  of  indolence  about 
them  which  may  have  tended 
to  obscure  his  real  abilities. 
He  just  missed  his  First  in 
Greats,  which  was  a  grievous 
disappointment  to  himself  and 
his  friends.  There  was  a 
curious  little  creature  called 
Belt,  whose  business  it  was  to 
brush  the  clothes  of  the  Col- 
lege. He  was  usually  to  be 
seen  staggering  across  the 
Quad  under  a  load  of  clothes 
as  big  as  himself.  An  occupa- 
tion like  this  is  perhaps  de- 
humanising, and  the  little  man 


was  quite  an  oddity.  Sturgis 
one  day  suggested  that  per- 
haps he  really  belonged  to  an 
obsolete  past,  and  was  the  lost 
positive  of  /3e\Tia)v-/3e\Ti<TTo<;. 

Of  the  cricket  I  cannot  say 
much,  as  my  interests  were 
wholly  on  the  water.  It  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  present 
Lord  Elgin  when  I  first  went 
up,  and  subsequently,  I  fancy, 
of  Cecil  Chapman,  the  magis- 
trate. I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  turned  out  any 
Blues.  Football,  in  those  days, 
had  not  attained  its  present 
importance. 

Saturday  was  an  important 
morning  in  the  College,  for  we 
all  had  to  appear  in  Hall  and 
render  the  tribute  of  an  essay 
to  the  Master.  In  default  of 
presenting  this  our  food  would 
be  gradually  cut  off.  First 
the  offender  would  be  "  crossed 
in  Buttery" — i.e.,  he  would  be 
precluded  from  obtaining  any 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  &c., 
from  the  College.  If  still  con- 
tumacious he  would  be  "  crossed 
in  Kitchen  "  also,  which  would 
stop  his  supply  of  any  meat, 
&c.  But  long  before  this 
climax  was  reached  the  culprit 
was  usually  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. On  these  occasions 
one  practically  saw  all  the 
College  together,  and  I  pick 
out  a  few  individuals  from 
the  throng :  Sinclair,  tall,  fair, 
statuesque,  and  rather  impress- 
ive; Gore,  rosy  and  cheerful; 
W.  D.  Benson,  "the  Skipper," 
with  his  fine  determined  face; 
W.  H.  Mallock,  something  of  a 
dandy,  who  even  in  those  early 
days  was  beginning  the  bril- 
liant literary  work  which  has 
since  made  him  famous.  That 
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loose-limbed   figure,  with   blue  his  bright  quizzical  face,   and 

eyes  and  a  pleasant  voice,   is  Hozier   (now   Lord   Newlands, 

Loch,  now  the  presiding  genius  a  munificent  benefactor  to  his 

of    the    Charity    Organisation  old      College),     forming     with 

Society.     He  is  talking  to  poor  R.    H.     Benson,    the    famous 

Charles  Reiss,  one  of  Balliol's  runner,  an  Old  Etonian  group, 

most  devoted  sons,  whose  pre-  Percy  Kidd  —  "the   fleet   foot 

mature  death  was  a  sorrow  to  Kidd  " — another  great  runner, 

all  who  knew  him.     Close  by  now  administers  medical  aid  to 

stands  C.  P.   Lucas,   now   Sir  some    of    his    College    friends 

Charles    Lucas,    head    of    the  whom  gout  at  times  prevents 

Dominions  Department  of  the  from  walking.      Many  others, 

Colonial     Office,     a     talented  too,  less  known   to  fame,  live 

Winchester    man.      Somewhat  none   the  less  securely  in  the 

apart  is  Rowland  Prothero,  im-  memories    of    their    old    com- 

perturbably     good  -  tempered,  rades. 

but  with  a  very  pretty  wit.  Balliol  was  then,  as  it  now 
After  gaming  him  a  Fellowship  is,  pre-eminently  the  reading 
at  All  Souls,  his  versatile  abili-  College  ;  but  it  had,  and  I 
ties  have  won  him  success  as  a  fancy  still  has,  its  lucid  inter- 
writer,  an  editor,  and  an  estate  vals.  In  my  young  days  the 
agent.  Walter  Sichel,  with  a  "rag"  was  an  impromptu  am- 
mind  too  large  for  his  body,  ateurish  affair,  not  the  frigid 
sparkling,  energetic,  voluble,  and  calculated  performance  it 
is  busily  conversing  with  his  has  now  grown  to  be.  My 
firm  friend,  Robert  Findlay,  a  own  small  experience,  there- 
gigantic  Scotsman,  and  one  fore,  I  pass  over  as  unworthy 
of  the  best  fellows  who  ever  of  mention.  Moreover,  I  con- 
breathed.  W.  P.  Ker,  in  those  fess  that  I  have  not  much 
days  an  ardent  toiler  at  the  sympathy  with  a  mere  rag ; 
oar,  has  since  bartered  away  and,  at  any  rate,  as  an  ob- 
its strenuous  joys  for  the  ject  for  literary  enthusiasm  it 
Capuan  luxury  of  an  All  Souls  leaves  me  cold.  Pranks,  which 
Fellowship  and  a  Professorship  are  just  the  outcome  of  high 
of  English  Literature  at  London  spirits,  are  a  different  matter. 
University.  Philip  Gell,  plump  I  still  possess  several  letters 
and  cheery,  in  spite  of  his  load  describing  a  battle-royal  which 
of  historical  learning.  Dundas  took  place  in  Hall,  some  five- 
(now  Lord  Dundas),  elegant  and-thirty  years  ago,  between 
and  interesting,  and  all  un-  the  crews  of  the  first  and  the 
conscious  of  the  legal  honours  second  Torpids.  I  seem  to 
which  the  future  had  in  store  remember  a  "  first  ascent "  of 
for  him.  Alexander  MacEwen,  the  Chapel  roof,  made  under 
still  guiltless  of  any  professor-  cover  of  night  by  some  ardent 
ships.  John  Annan  Bryce,  mountaineers.  And,  indeed, 
older  than  most  of  us,  but  as  coming  to  much  later  times, 
young  in  heart  as  the  youngest,  tales  have  reached  me  of  a 
C.  A.  Whitmore,  for  many  rabbit  -  hunt  in  the  Garden 
years  member  for  Chelsea,  with  Quad,  as  to  which  silence  is 
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perhaps  discreet.  But  occa- 
sional ebullitions  of  this  kind 
leave  no  permanent  mark  on 
the  College  character,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  affect  its  intel- 
lectual triumphs.  I  am  told  on 
unimpeachable  authority  that 
nowadays  at  Balliol  about  one 
man  out  of  three  gets  a  First 
Class  of  some  sort,  and  there  is 
not  much  amiss  with  a  College 
which  can  show  a  record  like 
this.  Her  roll  of  great  men  is 
a  long  one,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  set  it  out.  But  I 
may  epitomise  it  in  a  fashion 
by  pointing  out  that  it  includes 
Mr  Asquith,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Loreburn,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  the  manager  of 
the  Midland  Railway.  One  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of 
Balliol,  now  as  in  the  past,  is 
a  certain  intellectual  alertness, 
a  sensitiveness  to  what  is  in 
the  air,  a  ready  apprehension 
of  new  ideas.  An  atmosphere 
of  this  kind  tends  to  broaden 
a  man's  outlook,  to  familiarise 
him  with  new  lines  of  thought, 
to  clarify  his  judgment,  and  to 
stimulate  his  enthusiasms.  A 
distinguished  relative  of  mine, 
the  late  Charles  Henry  Pear- 
son, told  me  that  in  the  college 
to  which  he  belonged  as  an  un- 


dergraduate, the  college  song 
proudly  declared  that  "our  aim 
is  mediocrity."  Not  a  very 
inspiriting  ideal,  perhaps,  this 
deliberate  cult  of  the  common- 
place ;  but  I  quote  it  only  to 
point  out  that  it  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  Balliol  ideal. 
Jowett  used  to  say  that  every 
man  ought  to  be  "  very  "  some- 
thing :  in  other  words,  that 
every  man  should  in  some  one 
respect  at  least  rise  above  the 
mediocrity  which,  if  it  be  the 
fate  of  most  of  us,  need  not  be 
our  aim.  Jowett's  maxim  still, 
I  think,  animates  the  College, 
and  contributes  not  a  little  to 
her  greatness. 

But  my  memories  have  car- 
ried me  from  the  past  into  the 
present,  and  it  is  time  that  I 
should  bring  them  to  a  close. 
This  only  will  I  add.  The  life- 
time  of  a  generation  has  passed 
since  the  days  to  which  they 
date  back — a  generation  which 
has  seen  many  a  struggle  and 
many  a  change.  But,  amid 
them  all,  the  intellectual  re- 
nown of  Balliol  has  remained 
undimmed,  and  among  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  she  stands 
yet,  as  she  stood  then — an 
unchallenged  first.  7  , 

NORMAN  PEARSON. 
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IN  Bengal  the  plains  are  so 
vast  and  so  monotonous  that 
you  may  ride  straight  ahead 
for  a  week,  as  we  had  done, 
and  still,  for  all  that  the 
country  has  changed,  fancy 
yourself  to  be  in  the  place  that 
you  started  from.  On  either 
side  still  stretches  the  illimit- 
able grey  ploughed  land, 
marked  off  with  the  low  grey 
ridges  that  are  the  only  bound- 
ary marks.  And  the  same 
tiny  cattle  stand  about  in  the 
same  hot  glare.  Or  else  it  is 
an  unploughed  scene,  and  the 
jungle  grass  grows  stiff  and 
high,  shutting  off  the  runs  of 
pig  and  leopard,  and  those 
tarns  and  lost  watercourses 
that  are  thronged  with  wild- 
fowl of  every  sort,  from  the 
humble  dhobie  bird  to  the 
bulky,  magnificent  pelican. 

We  had  kept  for  the  most 
part  to  the  great  road  that 
runs  north  to  the  hills. 
Through  all  our  long  ride  it, 
too,  had  preserved  its  un- 
changing character.  I  won- 
dered what  the  Tommies  used 
to  think  of  it  in  the  days  they 
marched  that  way — hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  miles  through 
the  dust  that  is  inches  deep 
on  the  sides  of  the  road,  and 
thickly  powdered  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees  that  aisle  it.  The 
road  is  always  at  the  same 
level,  a  few  feet  above  the  rest 
of  the  plains,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  flooded  in  the  rains. 
Were  the  Tommies  fascinated 
by  the  endless,  hazy,  golden 
sameness?  Or  did  the  sand 


in  their  boots  and  in  their 
throats  and  the  eternal  heat 
that  beats  down  through  the 
trees  and  gets  trapped  in  the 
shade  monopolise  their  atten- 
tion and  their  curses?  They 
go  by  train  now,  and  the  road 
is  left  to  the  natives  on  foot 
or  on  little  shambling  tats  or 
in  bullock  -  carts  that  seem 
mere  pillars  of  cloud,  so  much 
dust  do  the  patient  beasts 
kick  up,  or  on  camels  that  are 
driven  down  from  the  dry 
north  to  be  sold  to  Mahometan 
dwellers  on  the  plains,  to  be 
sacrificed  at  one  of  their  festi- 
vals. Poor  camels,  they  make 
but  thin  offerings  when  they 
come  to  the  end  of  their 
journey. 

The  road  had  also  been  left 
to  us — that  is  to  say,  the  Col- 
lector and  myself, — and  I  had 
seen  many  things  of  interest 
upon  it,  including  a  day-old 
elephant  that  a  zemindar  in 
one  of  the  villages  called  us  in 
to  look  at,  if  it  so  pleased  us. 
The  zemindar  himself  was  a 
thin,  splendid  old  man,  a 
Mahometan,  with  the  mien  and 
manner  of  a  Hebrew  patriarch, 
but  he  was  famed  chiefly  for 
his  dacoities  and  his  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor.  He  looked 
supremely  beneficent  as  he 
showed  cff  his  absurd  embryo 
of  a  mammoth,  staggering 
against  its  mother's  legs  and 
staring  painfully,  with  large 
blue  eyes,  at  the  crowd  that 
squatted  to  admire  it.  It 
seemed  to  think  Bengal  a 
curious  place,  and  it  is.  It 
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was  on  the  following  day 
that  we  came  in  the  after- 
noon to  the  rising  ground. 
We  saw  it  before  us  quite 
suddenly,  on  our  left  —  land 
that  climbed,  and  it  gave  us 
quite  a  thrill. 

"  By  Jove,  do  you  see  that  ?  " 
said  the  Collector. 

"I  do,"  I  said,  "it's  a  hill," 
and  had  to  soothe  my  mare, 
who  was  as  excited  as  I.  If 
horses  have  fancies,  I  think 
she  was  feeling  herself  like 
Alice  after  she  had  got  through 
the  looking-glass.  That  is  the 
way  I  felt  when  we  rode  on 
for  a  mile  and  the  hill  on  our 
left  did  not  vanish,  but  con- 
tinued —  not  growing  much 
higher,  it  is  true,  but  main- 
taining its  slope  and  revealing 
upon  its  side  patches  of  dog- 
rose  that  grew  thicker  and 
thicker  till  they  closed  into  a 
tree-jungle.  Presently  a  side 
track  appeared,  also  on  the 
left  and  rising,  and  the  Col- 
lector said  :  "  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  the  dak  bungalow 
were  up  there  somewhere. 
Let's  see." 

We  turned  our  horses  into  it, 
and  they,  tickled  by  the  resist- 
ance so  strangely  presented  to 
their  feet,  broke  into  a  gallop 
and  took  us  in  less  than  a 
minute  to  the  top.  There,  sure 
enough,  was  a  dak  bungalow, 
and  a  view  as  fine  as  from  a 
mountain.  For  the  hill  —  it 
was  only  a  great  sand-hill 
clothed  at  the  back  with  jungle 
— in  front  gave  sheer  on  to  the 
great  valley  of  the  Naharuhda, 
— a  sacred  river,  which,  like  so 
many  Bengal  rivers,  is  ever 
pouring  the  sand  before  it  as 
it  goes,  so  that  even  while  it 


digs  its  channel  it  is  silting  it 
up,  and  wastes  itself  in  crystal 
shallows,  and  bends  to  the  least 
obstruction.  Bengal  rivers  are 
not  unlike  Bengal  men,  and  if 
the  Englishman  wishes  either 
to  keep  to  one  channel,  he  must 
dig  it  for  them,  removing  all 
hindrances  from  start  to  finish. 
But  this  is  to  moralise,  even  as 
a  Babu  might. 

Up  on  the  hill  a  little  wind 
was  blowing,  so  that  one  might 
almost  have  fancied  oneself  on 
some  sea -cliff  at  home,  over- 
looking the  sand  at  the  low 
tide.  The  illusion  was  dispelled 
by  the  appearance  of  a  sub- 
inspector  of  police,  of  whom  the 
Collector  proceeded  to  make 
inquiries,  official  and  other- 
wise. He  was  one  of  the  sub- 
inspectors  who  believe  in  know- 
ing very  little,  and  keeping 
that  to  himself.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  said  about  dacoities, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  closest 
cross  -  examination  could  not 
extract  from  him  either  that 
there  were  any  chickens  to  be 
had  for  our  dinner  or  that  he 
knew  anything  about  shikar  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

"But  there  must  be  some," 
said  the  Collector.  "Think. 
Are  there  not  duck  or  teal?" 

We  could  quite  plainly  from 
the  hill  behold  two  Brahminy 
ducks,  floating  fat  and  yellow 
on  the  limpid  stream.  Not 
that  Brahminy  ducks  count. 

"  I  do  not  think  it,  your 
Honour,"  said  the  sub -in- 
spector. 

"And  no  bagh — panther  or 
tiger?" 

"I  do  not  think  it,  your 
Honour." 

"Does    nobody   go   shooting 
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in  the  neighbourhood, — none  of 
the  Babus  ?  " 

"I  do  not  think  it,  your 
Honour." 

But  the  last  denial  was  too 
much  for  the  feelings  of  the 
dak  bungalow  attendant,  who 
had  hovered  inquisitively  into 
our  presence. 

"May  it  please  your  Honour," 
he  said  to  the  Collector,  but 
with  a  deprecating  glance  to- 
wards the  sub-inspector,  "  there 
is  without  doubt  shikar  in  the 
jungle." 

The  Collector's  face  bright- 
ened. 

"Also,"  said  the  dak  man 
quickly,  seeing  that  he  was 
making  a  good  impression, 
"  there  is  one  who  knows  much 
shikar,  and  lives  not  far  away." 

"Who  is  that?" 

"  Ou-opp  Sahib." 

"  Ou-opp  Sahib,"  repeated 
the  Collector ;  "  a  Sahib  of  the 
name  of  Ou-opp  ?  " 

"Yes,  your  Honour,"  broke 
in  the  sub-inspector,  "  Sigi  Ou- 
opp  Sahib.  He  shoot  many 
panther." 

If  you  are  a  Bengali,  and 
you  find  that  your  own  state- 
ments and  attitude  are  not 
winning  so  much  approval  as 
the  statement  and  attitude  of 
some  other  person,  you  do  not 
waste  time  and  possibly  the 
favour  of  a  superior  by  being 
rigidly  consistent.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  at  once  adopt  the 
other  person's  r6le,  thereby 
recommending  yourself  and 
taking  the  wind  out  of  the 
other  person's  sails.  The 
Collector  dislikes  this  habit. 
"Who  is  Sigi  Ou-opp  Sahib?" 
he  therefore  asked  of  the  khit- 
matghar. 


"Your  Honour,"  began  the 
sub-inspector,  "he  is  a  young 
man." 

"  I  asked  the  khitmatghar," 
said  the  Collector.  "Bear  in 
mind,  sub-inspector,  that  you 
know  nothing  whatever  about 
shikar.  You  have  just  said  so. 
Let  the  khitmatghar  speak." 

The  khitmatghar,  much 
gratified,  began — 

"  Your  Honour,  Sigi  Ou-opp 
he  is  a  young  man.  He  shoot 
many  panther." 

"And  he  lives  near  here, 
does  he?"  said  the  Collector. 

"  He  live  in  the  village," 
said  the  khitmatghar  earnestly. 
"  He  shoot  many  panther." 

"  And  you're  quite  sure  Sigi 
Ou-opp  is  a  Sahib?" 

The  khitmatghar  was  a  little 
shaken  by  having  to  stick  to 
one  statement  so  often,  but  he 
stuck  to  it  nevertheless. 

"He  is  a  young  man,"  he 
said,  "  Sigi  Ou-opp  Sahib.  He 
shoot  many  panther." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  Col- 
lector, "perhaps  you  will  send 
a  message  to  Ou-opp  Sahib, 
and  ask  if  he  will  come  round 
to  the  bungalow  and  tell  us 
about  panthers." 

"Yes,  your  Honour,"  said 
the  khitmatghar. 

"And  I  get  chicken  for  your 
Honour,"  said  the  sub  -  in- 
spector. 

"There  aren't  any  chickens 
to  be  got,"  said  the  Collector. 
"  Still,  they  may  as  well  be  here 
in  good  time  for  dinner." 

The  sub  -  inspector  saluted, 
and  went  off  somewhat  crest- 
fallen to  find  that  his  negative 
attitude  towards  things  in 
general  had  not  been  the  suc- 
cess he  hoped  for,  and  probably 
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meditating  vengeance  on  the 
khitmatghar. 

"  You  never  know  with  some 
of  these  men,"  said  the  Col- 
lector, as  we  entered  the  bunga- 
low, "what  the  truth  is.  The 
sub-inspector,  who  is  remark- 
ably stupid  about  his  actual 
duties,  may  really  know  noth- 
ing about  shikar.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  know  a 
lot,  and  not  want  to  tell  us." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Difficult  to  say.  He  may 
think  that  if  we  hear  of  pan- 
thers we  shall  stay  a  day 
longer,  and  find  out  something 
against  him.  Some  villagers 
might  turn  up  with  a  peti- 
tion, or  some  zemindar  who 
has  quarrelled  with  him  may 
accuse  him  of  extorting  bribes. 
Anyhow,  Ou-opp  Sahib  sounds 
more  promising,  though  why 
Sahib  I  can't  think.  Sahib 
always  means  a  white  man, 
and  there  can't  be  any  white 
man  living  here  now.  Funnily 
enough  there  were  British  can- 
tonments here  fifty  years  ago, 
but  I  don't  suppose  that,  ex- 
cept for  a  civilian  once  in 
two  years  for  a  night,  there 
has  been  a  European  near  the 
place  since  then.  Besides, 
Sigi?" 

"  It's  not  a  particularly 
Christian  name,  certainly,"  I 
agreed. 

"They've  muddled  it  some- 
how, depend  upon  it,"  said  the 
Collector,  and  we  had  to  leave 
it  at  that  until  we  should  see 
Ou-opp  Sahib. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
chickens  came  first.  I  do  not 
know  where  they  came  from, 
but  one  of  them  flew  in  as  if 
from  the  jungle  with  at  least 


twelve  villagers  and  the  khit- 
matghar in  pursuit.  It  was 
corralled  in  the  verandah  of 
the  bungalow,  and  I  think  I 
got  it  for  dinner.  It  must 
have  had  a  fine  cross-country 
run.  It  was  after  dinner  that 
a  note  was  brought  in  from  the 
village  by  a  small  brown  boy 
in  a  yellow  garment.  The 
Collector  read  it  aloud — 

"I  have  the  one-ar  inform 
you  that 

"SEB 

"  Pleas  let  me  know  the  you 
wish  to  go  out  for  Shooting  to 
morrow  or  nat.  if  you  wish 
to  go  then  what  time. 

"  I  get  a  Khubhur  for  a  pan- 
ther Cloce  near  cross  the  re-ve- 
ar  weast  side,  I  hope  the  you 
get  it  to  morrow 

"  Your  most  Obduntly 

"C.G.WEBB." 

"C.  G.  Webb,"  repeated  the 
Collector, — "so  he  is  a  white 
man  after  all.  At  least,  he 
may  be.  Some  of  the  letter 
sounds  British,"  he  grunted. 
"I  wonder  what  kind." 

The  Collector  grunted  again, 
and  I  understood  the  shyness 
that  Anglo-Indians  have  for 
white  men  who  have  disap- 
peared from  among  their  kind 
in  India.  They  are  not  much 
sought  after,  for  in  their  per- 
sons they  have,  as  it  were,  be- 
trayed the  West  to  the  East. 
Probably  the  causes  of  such 
disappearances  are  sordid 
enough  —  just  such  causes  as 
drive  a  man  downhill  in  his 
own  country.  Out  here  the 
hill  seems  steeper,  and  the  fall 
into  a  more  bottomless  abyss. 
And  those  who  go  down  to 
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it  must  surrender  not  only 
ambition  and  friends  and  self- 
respect,  but  hope  itself  —  the 
hope  of  ever  mixing  again  with 
his  own  people  or  seeing  the 
faces  that  understand  or  shar- 
ing the  memories  which  are 
all  their  former  life. 

"  Of  course  he  can't  be  very 
down  on  his  luck  or  he  would 
not  show  up  at  all,"  said  the 
Collector,  and  wrote  off  a  note 
to  C.  G.  Webb  Sahib  naming 
eight  o'clock  for  the  starting 
time  next  morning. 

Punctually  at  that  hour  Ou- 
opp  Sahib  presented  himself 
before  the  bungalow,  and  as 
though  resolved  to  elude  all 
ordinary  formulas  turned  out 
to  be  an  entirely  brown  young 
man.  At  least,  his  colour  was 
brown,  and  he  had  the  small 
features  of  a  slim  Bengali.  In 
dress,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  English.  He  wore  a  solar 
topi,  knickerbockers,  puttees, 
and  a  white  jacket.  Indeed, 
all  his  things  had  once  been 
white,  but  that  was  some  time 
before,  and  the  dhobie  had  not 
seen  them  for  many  weeks.  I 
glanced  at  his  face  again  to 
make  sure  that  disacquaintance 
with  the  sacred  waters  of  the 
Naharuhda  might  not  account 
for  its  brownness  too.  But  it 
was  not  so.  His  colour  was 
Indian  born,  and  he  had  the 
eyes  of  a  Bengali  who  takes 
strong  drugs.  Only,  behind  it 
all — or  mixed  up  with  it  all — 
there  was  a  jaunty,  disdainful, 
damn-the-consequences  appear- 
ance that  was  not  native.  Now 
a  Bengali  is  often  jaunty,  and 
to  his  inferiors  he  is  invariably 
disdainful.  But  in  his  freest 
and  easiest  and  most  con- 


temptuous mood  he  is  very, 
very  careful  about  the  conse- 
quences if  they  are  in  any  way 
likely  to  affect  himself.  Con- 
sequences were  clearly  nothing 
to  this  young  man.  He  saluted 
slightly,  and  in  reply  to  the 
Collector's  inquiries  showed 
himself  truly  laconic. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Collector, 
"you're  the  Mr  Webb  who 
sent  me  the  letter  last  night." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  suppose  you've  done  a 
good  deal  of  shikar  round 
here?  What  sort?" 

"All  sort,"  said  Ou  -  opp 
Sahib. 

"Including  panthers,"  said 
the  Collector. 

"Yes,"  said  Ou-opp  Sahib. 
He  had  not  waved  his  hand, 
but  he  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion of  having  waved  his  hand 
as  though  to  signify  that 
panthers  were  of  very  small 
account  indeed. 

"Tigers  too?"  asked  the 
Collector. 

"I  have  snooted  the  tigers. 
No  tigers  here  now." 

There  was  nothing  boastful 
in  his  speech,  even  though  it 
suggested  that  Ou-opp  Sahib 
had  rid  the  district  of  tigers ; 
and,  as  though  to  emphasise 
the  difference  between  his 
British  curtness  and  the  full 
flow  of  the  true  Bengali,  a 
fat  middle  -  aged  man,  who 
had  apparently  accompanied 
him  up  from  the  village,  and 
who  turned  out  to  be  the 
schoolmaster,  inserted  himself 
at  this  point  into  the  con- 
versation. 

"Oh  yes,  your  Honour,  Ou- 
opp  Sahib  have  shoot  many 
tigers.  He  shoot  the  tiger  on 
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foot.  He  have  in  his  house 
the  skin  of  the  tiger.  He 
shoot  also  many  panther.  He 
have  the  skin  of  many 
panther." 

I  never  ascertained  precisely 
what  the  schoolmaster's  hours 
and  duties  were  in  Bengal ; 
but  I  noticed  that  if  an  op- 
portunity ever  presented  itself 
of  enlarging  his  mind  by  con- 
templating a  Sahib,  or  ex- 
changing views  with  him,  or 
assisting  him  in  a  hunt,  he  is 
always  ready  to  quit  his  desk 
and  follow  the  gleam.  The 
scholars,  perhaps,  do  home- 
work. It  is  not  a  bad  plan, 
and  the  schoolmaster  improves 
his  English — which  is  apt  to 
be  more  grammatical  than 
idiomatic.  He  cannot  rid  him- 
self of  the  idea  that  our  con- 
versation runs  on  the  lines  of 
"The  cat  eats  the  rat.  The 
rat  eats  the  cat.  The  cat  is 
not  the  bat." 

Ou-opp  Sahib  looked  rather 
bored  by  the  schoolmaster's 
eulogies,  just  as  an  English- 
man might  have  done ;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  Collector 
began  a  discussion  of  what 
jungle  we  were  to  try  that 
he  showed  any  interest. 

"I  think  the  jungle  to  the 
weast,"  he  said.  "I  think  a 
panther  there." 

' 'All  right;  I  leave  it  to 
you,"  said  the  Collector. 

"You  have  the  elephants?" 

"Two,"  said  the  Collector. 
"  You  will  go  on  our  second 
elephant  with  my  chuprassie? 
You've  brought  a  gun?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ou-opp  Sahib, 
and  called  to  the  small  boy 
who  had  brought  the  note 
the  evening  before.  With 


much  pride  the  boy  handed 
to  him  a  muzzle-loading  gun, 
and  with  much  nonchalance 
Ou-opp  received  it. 

"  The  elephants  are  ready  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

The  Collector  supposed  they 
were.  For  about  an  hour  they 
had  been  having  their  morning 
baths  in  the  Naharuhda,  lying 
flat  while  their  mahouts  climbed 
about  them  with  buckets  and 
swabbed  their  upper  hides. 
Afterwards  they  had  retired, 
all  black  and  shiny,  to  the 
shade  of  a  peepul  -  tree  and 
begun  the  breakfast  of  green 
tree  -  tops  which  they  had 
brought  in  for  themselves.  But 
it  seemed  there  was  to  be  a 
hitch.  One  of  the  mahouts 
was  in  waiting  to  say  that 
his  elephant  had  strained  her- 
self, and  would  be  unable  to 
go  hunting. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the 
Collector,  and  we  all  went  over 
to  where  the  elephants  stood. 
"Now  let's  see  this  strain,"  he 
went  on, — "  off  fore  leg  is  it  ? 
Let's  see  it  walking." 

The  mahout  salaamed  and 
called  to  the  great  creature  to 
lift  him  up.  Then  he  made  it 
walk  towards  us.  On  it  came, 
walking  on  three  legs,  with  the 
third  held  up  pathetically  like 
a  hurt  dog's.  Also  it  rolled  its 
trunk  as  a  man  rolls  his  eyes 
in  anguish.  There  seemed  to 
me  no  doubt  that  it  was  badly 
strained. 

But  Ou-opp  Sahib  had  drawn 
the  Collector  aside  and  was 
whispering  to  him,  and  after 
a  moment  the  Collector  said — 
"  Let  the  mahout  get  down." 

The  mahout  got  down  some- 
what unwillingly. 
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"  Now  let  the  mahout  call 
to  the  elephant  to  come  to- 
wards us." 

A  little  crowd  had  collected 
from  nowhere  in  particular,  as 
it  always  does  in  India  if  there 
is  anything  of  interest  to  be 
seen,  and  with  genial  faces 
waited  for  the  experiment. 
The  mahout  called  in  the 
elephant  language,  and  calmly 
and  steadily,  without  the  least 
sign  of  lameness,  the  elephant 
walked  towards  us.  Judging 
from  the  native  faces,  one 
might  have  supposed  that  a 
somewhat  commonplace  mir- 
acle had  taken  place.  But 
judging  from  the  Collector's 
voice  as  he  spoke  a  few  warm 
words  to  the  mahout,  one  real- 
ised that  a  somewhat  ordinary 
trick  had  been  tried  on.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  detect  them. 
In  this  case  the  mahout  had  no 
doubt  for  some  private  reason 
wanted  a  day  off,  and  by  some 
simple  pressure  of  the  hand  or 
foot  had  induced  the  elephant 
to  walk  lame.  Elephants  can 
be  taught  almost  anything,  and 
pitted  against  the  combined 
forces  of  them  and  their 
mahouts  a  sahib  is  sometimes 
helpless.  Luckily,  once  he  had 
been  outbluffed  the  mahout  had 
not  the  fortitude  to  try  any 
more  tricks,  and  the  elephants 
were  pronounced  ready  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time. 

It  was  "weast"  where  the 
"  Khubhur  "  had  been  got  that 
Ou-opp  guided  us,  into  the 
dense  jungle  that  spread  from 
the  back  of  the  bungalow  first 
of  all,  because  that  was  on  the 
way  to  the  river,  and  we  might, 
Ou-opp  said,  strike  panthers 
there  also.  Very  soon,  as  the 


elephants  stepped  up  and  down 
its  hilly  parts,  I  found  myself 
clutching  at  the  ropes  convul- 
sively, for  the  back  of  a  climb- 
ing or  descending  elephant  is 
no  better  than  a  shute.  Not 
the  most  comfortable  of  shutes 
either.  But  the  jungle  itself 
made  amends  for  the  trials  of 
riding  through  it.  It  was  a 
tangle  of  cotton-trees,  blazing 
their  scarlet  flowers  from  leaf- 
less boughs,  acacias  swinging 
brown  seed  -  pods  a  foot  long, 
dark  peepuls  and  scrub  oak, 
girt  about  with  dog-rose  and 
wild  plum.  Through  this  in- 
tricacy Ou-opp  steered  the 
elephants  as  a  captain  his  ship, 
pausing  at  various  spots  as  if 
they  were  ports  of  call  for  the 
picking  up  of  panthers.  I  was 
too  interested  in  his  woodcraft 
to  mind  that  no  panthers  as  a 
matter  of  fact  showed  them- 
selves at  these  points,  but  the 
Collector  did  not  wholly  ap- 
prove. 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  he  said  ; 
"  they're  just  the  sort  of  places 
you  would  find  panthers  in, 
but  they're  not  going  to  wait 
for  us  to  come  up.  And  they 
can  hide  themselves  anywhere 
in  this  thickness.  What's  he 
up  to  now  ?  " 

Ou  -  opp's  elephant,  which 
was  a  little  ahead  of  us,  had 
been  halted  in  a  sort  of  little 
opening  in  the  undergrowth, 
and  Ou  -  opp  pointed  a  slim 
hand  as  we  came  up. 

"Panther  bring  calf  here," 
he  said  briefly. 

"Bones  of  a  calf,  are  they?  " 
said  the  Collector,  peering 
down. 

"  How  old  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Two  week,"  said  Ou-opp. 
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"He  won't   be  lying   about 
here,  then." 

Ou-opp  shook  his  head. 

"Soon  we  find  fresh  bone," 
he   said,  and   led   us   forward. 
Sure   enough,  in  quite   a   few 
minutes    we    came    on     much 
fresher  remains,  including  still 
recognisable     portions      of      a 
pariah    dog,    which,    however, 
Ou  -  opp    disdained    to    linger 
over,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  a  week  old.     He  almost 
gave  the  impression  of  having 
seen  the  luckless  dog  brought 
there  on  the  day  of  its  demise : 
yet  the  jungle  must  have  been 
inaccessible  except  to  elephants. 
Indeed  from  this  time  on  we 
had  to  get  them  to  clear  the 
way  for  us,  by  tearing  off  with 
their   trunks    such    boughs   as 
threatened   to   sweep  us   from 
the   pads,    and   only   Ou-opp's 
calm  certainty  prevailed  on  the 
Collector    to    remain    patient. 
He  hated  a  thick  jungle,  rea- 
sonably  enough,   for   it    gives 
the    leopard    every   chance    of 
sneaking  off  unseen  when  you 
are  just  on  top  of  him.     Still, 
he  let  Ou-opp  go  ahead,  and 
we  came  on  more  remains — calf 
again  this  time,  and   possibly 
fresher.     I  don't  know  why  I 
say  possibly,   for  Ou-opp  said 
they  were  not  more  than  four 
days  ;    and    when    the    ohup- 
rassie,  who  also  boasts  himself 
at   shikar,   differed   from   him, 
Ou-opp  carelessly  supported  his 
own  view  by  pointing  to  a  tree 
close  by  which  was  all  scored 
with     leopards'     claws,      and 
saying— 

"Panther  scratch   him   four 
nights  off." 

The  chuprassie  gave  in  before 
so  much  detailed  woodlore. 


A  little  later,  after  we  had 
just  crossed  a  dry  tangled 
gully  in  Ou-opp's  wake,  we 
came  up  to  find  that  he  had 
descended  from  his  elephant, 
and  was  making  a  reconnais- 
sance on  foot.  The  chuprassie 
murmured  to  us  that  they  had 
just  come  on  fresh  leavings, 
and  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
hole  in  the  bank  hard  by. 

"  But  where  is  Ou  -  opp 
Sahib?"  demanded  the  Col- 
lector. 

"He  look  in,  your  Honour, 
to  see  if  panther  is  there,"  said 
the  chuprassie  ;  and  following 
the  direction  of  his  finger,  we 
perceived  in  among  the  under- 
growth, with  his  gun  held 
carelessly  in  one  hand,  Ou-opp 
down  on  his  knees  peering  into 
a  hole  in  the  bank. 

"Here,  I  say,"  began  the 
Collector  in  tones  of  remon- 
strance, "supposing  there  is  a 
leopard  inside." 

Ou-opp  had  already  got 
quietly  to  his  feet  again. 
"Otter,"  he  said,  and  slung 
himself  up  the  tail  of  the 
elephant.  I  thought  to  my- 
self that  it  would  take  a  good 
deal  to  persuade  me  to  go  on 
all  fours  in  front  of  a  leopard's 
possible  lair  and  decide  it  was 
only  an  otter's. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour's 
thorny  going,  such  as  the  ele- 
phants hate,  brought  us  out  of 
the  wooded  area  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  river.  Crossing  it,  we 
got  at  once  into  a  great  grass 
waste,  and  the  Collector  was 
about  to  stop  Ou-opp  and  ask 
him  what  his  plan  of  campaign 
now  was,  when  Ou-opp  himself 
called  a  halt.  His  own  ele- 
phant was  at  the  time  close 
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to  what  might  be  described  as 
a  dense  tussook  of  grass,  some 
ten  feet  high  and  the  same  in 
diameter,  and  as  ours  came  up 
Ou-opp  held  up  his  hand  warn- 


"What  is  it?"  asked  the 
Collector,  expecting,  as  he  told 
me,  to  see  a  pig  break  away. 

"  Panther,  sir,"  said  Ou-opp, 
and  pointed  into  the  tussock. 
His  gun  lay  carelessly  across 
his  knee  and  his  legs  swung 
idly  down.  It  is  not  a  position 
in  which  I  have  ever  seen  an 
English  gamekeeper,  but  some- 
how a  smart  young  English 
gamekeeper  was  what  Ou-opp 
reminded  me  of  at  that  mo- 
ment. I  fancy  it  was  the 
respectful  air  of  patronage 
with  which  he  offered  some- 
thing irreproachable  in  the  way 
of  sport  to  the  amateur  gentle- 
men before  him.  He  as  good 
as  said,  "It  will  amuse  you, 
but  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it"; 
and  while  I  was  being  amused, 
and  just  beginning  to  wonder 
vaguely  whether  it  was  usual 
to  shoot  at  leopards  before  you 
saw  them,  the  Collector  had  let 
fly  into  the  tussock,  there  was 
a  snarling  hiss,  and  something 
had  bounded  out  on  the  side 
away  from  us  and  was  leaving 
behind  it  a  wake  of  shivering 
jungle  -grass.  After  that  we 
were  in  the  thick  of  the  chase. 
The  mahouts  had  become  yell- 
ing fiends,  the  elephants  were 
going  at  a  floundering  gallop, 
the  jungle  was  like  a  sea  swept 
by  a  violent  squall.  Then,  as 
I  was  wondering  how  much 
practice  it  required  to  be  able 
to  be  in  an  upright  position  on 
the  pad  at  the  critical  moment, 
we  had  all,  so  to  speak,  pulled 


up  on  our  haunches,  and  Ou- 
opp's  mahout  was  pointing 
excitedly  at  a  patch  of  grass. 
Ou-opp  evidently  had  his  eye 
on  it,  but  his  gun  still  lay 
across  his  lap  idle.  He  did 
not  lift  it  even  when,  a  second 
later,  the  leopard,  with  an- 
other sudden  snarl,  leapt  at 
his  dangling  legs.  The  ele- 
phant wheeled  right  round 
trumpeting. 

"  Look  out,"  I  said  involun- 
tarily, and  Ou-opp  smiled 
slightly. 

"  Panther  leg  broken,"  he 
said,  and  it  was  so.  Owing  to 
that  fact  it  had  missed  its 
spring  by  inches  and  dropped 
back  in  the  grass,  a  bunch 
of  snarling,  crouching  yellow. 
Another  bullet  and  it  turned 
over  on  its  side  dead,  and 
Ou  -  opp  had  dismounted  to 
measure  it. 

We  went  on  afterwards  for 
two  or  three  hours,  but  we  got 
nothing  else,  and  there  was 
no  particular  reason  why  we 
should.  Panthers  do  not  herd 
together,  and  there  is  not 
much  beating  to  be  done  with 
two  elephants.  Only  I  had 
the  fanciful  impression  that 
Ou-opp  was  not  interested  in 
producing  another  bagh  for  us. 
His  preserves,  so  to  speak,  had 
been  shot  over  sufficiently  for 
the  day.  Or  else  he  had  an 
engagement  to  keep.  He  court- 
eously showed  us  more  bones 
here  and  there,  and  many  fasci- 
nating bits  of  the  jungle.  His 
woodcraft  was  unexceptionable, 
but  it  did  not  result  in  any 
more  panthers.  And  on  the 
way  back,  which  took  us  near 
the  village,  he  requested  to  be 
put  down,  merely  asking  lacon- 
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ically,  when  the  Collector  ac- 
knowledged his  services,  if  we 
would  care  for  further  sport 
on  the  morrow.  On  the  mor- 
row, unfortunately,  we  had  to 
move  fifteen  miles  farther,  the 
Collector  explained ;  whereat 
Ou  -  opp  Sahib  saluted  and 
walked  off,  having  told  us  no 
word  about  himself  or  his 
lineage. 

We  learnt  a  little  about  him 
that  evening  from  one  of  the 
chuprassies,  who  had  got  it 
from  the  schoolmaster;  and  it 
appeared  from  this  source  that 
Sigi  Ou-opp  Sahib  was  son  to 
yet  another  Sigi  Ou-opp  Sahib, 
who  had  settled  in  the  village 
many  many  years  before.  What 
had  this  original  Ou-opp  Sahib 
been  ?  Nothing  less  than  an 
English  Tommy.  No  wonder 
that  our  Sigi  had  jaunty  legs 
and  a  devil-may-care  bearing 
that  was  not  of  Bengal.  The 
elder  Ou-opp  had  come  out  for 
the  Mutiny,  and  had  taken 
part  in  some  of  the  later  oper- 
ations against  hill  tribes,  for 
which  services  Government  or 
a  Maharajah  had  rewarded 
him  with  a  grant  of  land  in 
the  hill  country.  Presumably 
he  was  not  a  man  of  the  hills 
— not  of  such  hills  as  the 
Himalayas,  at  least, — and  he 
had  sold  his  hill  estate  and 
drifted  down  to  this  village, 
where  there  was  a  hill  indeed, 
but  a  hill  that  only  served  to 
make  the  plains  more  conspic- 
uous. Here,  too,  the  British 
cantonments  had  once  been, 
and  here  no  doubt  he  had  once 
camped  among  his  own  people. 
I  expect  that  was  the  call. 
The  regiments  had  been 
marched  away  long  since,  but 


he  would  know  where  the 
tents  had  been  and  the  drill- 
ground  and  the  Colonel's  bun- 
galow and  the  canteen  and  the 
cells ;  for  him  in  this  swelter- 
ing Indian  village  there  would 
be  echoes  of  the  bugles  and  of 
the  songs  that  he  had  sung 
with  his  mates.  The  East — 
one  is  told — never  changes, 
but  that  is  true  only  of  the 
spirit  of  the  East.  The  land- 
scape changes  amazingly  fast, 
especially  up  country.  There 
in  a  night  a  river  will  change 
its  course,  and  leave  leagues  of 
country  high  and  dry,  making 
endless  marshes  of  ploughed 
land,  and  itself  reappearing, 
a  day's  march  off,  as  smooth 
and  as  limpid  in  some  new 
channel.  Always,  too,  the 
jungle-grass  keeps  rolling  up 
like  a  tide,  removing  land- 
marks. 

We  looked  for  signs  of  the 
old  cantonments  and  found 
none.  But  Ou-opp  Senior  had 
known  where  to  look,  and, 
war-worn  and  changed  into 
an  Indian  landowner,  he  had 
settled  down  —  that  English 
soldier — in  the  place  which 
(one  may  guess)  he  had  come 
to  first  as  a  raw  recruit,  full  of 
England  and  fresh  as  the  six 
months'  voyage  of  those  days 
would  leave  him  from  poach- 
ing the  Squire's  rabbits.  Now 
he  was  a  Squire  himself,  but  in 
a  far  country,  where  jackals 
howl  all  night  and  the  only 
keepers  that  try  to  stop  a 
man's  sport  are  the  great 
beasts  themselves  that  keep 
the  jungle.  And  since  Squires 
have  land  to  leave  and  must 
have  heirs  to  leave  it  to,  Ou- 
opp  married  some  brown  girl 
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of  the  village.  I  ohoose  to 
think  that  he  knew  her  before 
he  went  off  to  fight — met  her 
at  the  village  -  well  when  he 
was  off  duty  and  sick  for  the 
Follies  and  Letties  he  had  left 
behind  him.  He  liked  her  soft 
eyes  and  the  poise  of  her  as 
she  held  the  pitcher  on  her 
head,  and  he  helped  her  to 
draw  up  the  water,  and  told 
her  in  his  alien  tongue  the 
things  that  every  woman 
understands.  And  she,  I  ex- 
pect, was  taken  by  the  jaunt- 
iness  of  his  legs  and  the  devil 
in  his  eyes,  and  waited  for  him 
to  come  back  gladly. 

All  that  is  certain  is  that  he 
did  come  back  and  marry,  and 
that  the  result  was  the  Sigi 
Ou-opp  of  our  acquaintance. 
Charles  Godfrey  ?  Christopher 
George  ?  His  father  must  have 
known,  but  I  doubt  if  Sigi 
himself  remembered  or  had 
known  himself  to  bear  any 
name  but  Sigi  Ou-opp  for 
many  years.  It  was  twenty, 
the  schoolmaster  said,  since  the 
old  man  died;  and  all  that 
survived  of  him — besides  Sigi 


— was  the  topi  and  the  puttees 
and  the  jacket  that  Sigi  wore, 
and  the  muzzle  -  loading  gun 
which  he  carried  so  profession- 
ally. 

Not  much  to  leave  ?  Perhaps 
not.  He  was  an  English  soldier, 
and  might  have  gone  home  and 
married  an  English  girl,  and  left 
white  sons  to  strengthen  our 
army  and  help  to  govern  the 
world.  Perhaps  before  the  end 
he  himself  may  have  thought 
that  he  had  lost  too  much  and 
was  leaving  too  little,  and 
leaving  that  to  a  strange  people. 
Nobody  can  say.  He  would 
not  have  told  that  to  the 
Bengali  schoolmaster.  He 
could  not  have  told  it  to  Sigi, 
his  son.  And  even  if  he 
thought  it,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  thought  corresponded 
with  the  reality.  If  the  legacy 
he  bequeathed  was  indeed  to 
the  East  and  not  to  the  West, 
yet  in  its  way  it  was  an  English 
legacy — this  son,  who,  for  all 
his  brownness,  was  the  only 
sportsman  to  be  found  in  fifty 
square  miles  of  country. 

R.  E.  VERN^DE. 
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THE   NAMES   AND   SOURCE    OF   CHAUCER  S 
"SQUIERES   TALE." 


THERE  has  always  been  an 
extraordinary  fascination  about 
Chaucer's  "  Squieres  Tale." 
The  interest  which  it  had  for 
Spenser  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  tried  to  write  the  end 
of  the  half-told  tale,  as  far  as 
Canaeee  and  Cambalo  were 
concerned,  in  the  second  and 
third  cantos  of  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  '  Faerie  Queen,' 
though  Spenser's  conclusion 
does  not  seem  very  Chaucerian. 
Again  Milton  shows  the  attrac- 
tion which  the  story  had  for 
him  in  the  sonorous  lines  in  "  II 
Penseroso,"  where  he  proposes 
as  a  pastime  for  the  student 
in  the  turret  at  night — 

"  Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife 

That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride." 

But,  interesting  as  the  poem 
is,  it  seems  to  have  been 
rather  hastily  dismissed  by  the 
commentators,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  two  points  of  the 
origin  of  the  names,  and  of  the 
source  from  which  Chaucer 
drew  the  Tartar  groundwork 
of  his  tale.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  reopen  both  these  questions. 

The  names  are  all  included 
in  Chaucer's  lines — 

"This      noble       king      this      Tartre 

Cambynskan 

Hadde  two  sons  on  Elpheta  his  wife, 
Of  which  the  eldeste  highte  Algarsyf, 
That  other  son  was  cleped  Cambalo. 


A  daughter  had  this  worthy  king  also 
That      yongest      was       and      highte 
Canaeee." 


No  origin  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  for  any  of 
these  names  except  Cam- 
bynskan and  Cambalo.  Sir 
Henry  Yule,  in  his  edition  of 
'Marco  Polo,'  vol.  i.  p.  247, 
note  1,  says  that  the  name 
Cambuscan  is  merely  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  Chinghiz 
Khan,  which  means  "  The 
Great  Khan."  But  it  is  Milton 
who  uses  the  name  Cambuscan, 
while  Chaucer's  name  is  Cam- 
bynskan. Now  Chinghiz  or 
Tchengiz  does  not  seem  very 
near  to  Cambyns,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  name  is  really 
a  corruption  of  the  Mongol 
title  "  Kannusikan,"  meaning 
the  "  King  of  Kings,"  or  more 
literally  the  Khan  of  Khans. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  finding  an 
origin  for  each  of  the  three 
names  which  have  hitherto 
been  given  up  as  unknown. 
Considering  the  undoubtedly 
Arabic  sources  of  a  great  part 
of  the  poem,  the  names  Elpheta 
and  Algarsyf  at  once  suggest 
the  Arabic  article  "al,"  which 
is  so  familiar  in  such  words  as 
al-gebra,  al-manac,  al-chemy, 
al-kali.  The  Queen's  name, 
Elpheta,  closely  resembles  the 
Arabic  title  El  Fatihah,  which 
means  the  conquering  Queen, 
and  the  pronunciation  is  nearer 
than  the  spelling,  for  the  i  of 
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Fatihah  is  not  sounded.  The 
name  of  the  prince,  Algarsyf, 
is  almost  identical  in  sound 
with  the  Arabic  Al  Kassif, 
"  The  Breaker,"  a  name  which 
he  may  have  fairly  merited  in 
the  adventures  implied  by 
Chaucer  in  the  lines — 

"  And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Algarsyf, 
How  that  he  wan  Theodora  to  his  wyf , 
For  whom  ful  ofte  in  greet  peril  he  was, 
Ne    hadde    he    ben    holpen     by    the 
stede  of  bras." 

The  name  of  the  Tartar 
king's  daughter  Canaoee  obvi- 
ously suggests  the  Mongol 
"  Kanaki,"  meaning  the  Royal 
one,  or  the  Princess.  Lastly,  the 
name  of  Gambalo  may  be  more 
conveniently  considered  with 
reference  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  source  whence 
Chaucer  drew  the  Tartar 
groundwork  of  his  tale.  This 
has  hitherto  been  confidently 
assigned  to  Marco  Polo  on  the 
eminent  authority  of  Keightley, 
Sir  Henry  Yule,  and  Professor 
Skeat.  But  a  careful  re-ex- 
amination of  the  facts  may 
tend  to  shake,  if  not  to  destroy, 
this  theory,  which  rests  on  a 
very  slender  basis. 

Neither  the  place  "Sarray 
in  the  Londe  of  Tartarye,"  nor 
the  time  of  the  king's  birth- 
day feast,  "The  last  Idus  of 
March,"  agree  at  all  with  the 
story  of  Marco  Polo,  whose 
palace  of  Kublai  Khan  was 
at  Cambaluo  (i.e.,  Pekin)  in 
Cathay,  and  who  definitely 
states  that  his  birthday  feast 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  name  Sarray 
supplies  the  key  to  the  whole, 
for  that  was  the  name  of  the 


capital  of  the  Golden  Horde  at 
the  lowest  bend  of  the  Volga 
as  it  approaches  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

Now  Chaucer  probably  knew 
more  than  either  Marco  Polo  or 
any  modern  authority  about 
the  Golden  Horde,  because  he 
had  ample  means  of  obtaining 
first-hand  information  about 
the  Tartars  of  Sarray  as  well 
as  the  palace  of  their  Great 
Khan  and  his  birthday  feasts. 
He  describes  the  palace  and  the 
feast  in  such  general  terms 
that  his  account  might  apply 
to  any  Great  Khan  of  the  Tar- 
tars. Consequently  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  ground 
for  the  supposition  that  he 
gained  any  of  his  information 
from  the  travels  of  the  Venetian 
Marco  Polo  in  China,  nearly  a 
century  before  the  "  Squieres 
Tale  "  was  written.  It  is  even 
unlikely  that  he  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  the  manuscript,  which 
was  certainly  extremely  scarce 
in  his  time.  For  even  the 
omnivorous  compiler  of  '  Sir 
John  Mandeville's  Travels,' 
which  first  appeared  in  French 
in  1371,  does  not  seem  to  have 
borrowed  from  it  at  all. 

Chaucer  spent  the  year  1373 
in  Italy,  being  sent  as  Ambas- 
sador by  Edward  III.  to  treat 
with  the  Doge,  citizens,  and 
merchants  of  Genoa  about 
choosing  a  port  in  England 
where  the  Genoese  might  form 
a  commercial  establishment. 
The  Genoese  had  been  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the 
Tartars  of  the  Golden  Horde 
ever  since  the  time  of  Bereke 
Khan,  when  they  established 
themselves  in  1263  at  Kaffa, 
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in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  who    landed    at    the    Genoese 

the  Crimea.    Later  on,  in  1315,  port  of  Kaffa  about  1330,  and 

Uzbeg     Khan    ceded    to     the  journeyed  thence   to  Sarai  in 

Genoese,  for  trading  purposes,  the  time  of  Uzbeg  Khan, 

the  territory  of  Gothia,  which  Chaucer  again  visited  Italy 

comprised    the    whole    south-  in  1377  to  treat  concerning  the 

eastern   shore   of   the   Crimea,  King's  War  with  the  famous 

where  the  Goths  had  remained  Sir     John      Hawkwood      and 

ever    since    their    invasion    in  Bernabo     Visconti,     Lord     of 

the  middle    of  the   third   cen-  Milan,  whom   he   mentions  in 

tury.     Here  the  Genoese  forti-  the  "Monk's  Tale"  as — 
fied   three   factories   at   Kaffa, 

Sudak,   and   Balaklava ;     and  ^^^JT^^T^X 

the     mighty    ruins     of     these  bar  dye." 
Genoese  fortresses  excited  the 

admiration     of     our     engineer  The   Genoese,  weakened   by 

officers   in   the   Crimean  War,  their     struggle     with    Venice, 

and  also  of  Von  Moltke  him-  had  been  under  the  protection 

self.  of   Milan ;    so   Chaucer  would 

Chaucer     must     have      had  naturally   hear    from    his    old 

many    opportunities    of     con-  friends  a  great  deal  about  the 

versing  with  the  Genoese  mer-  Tartars  of  Sarai,  because  the 

chants   who   had  been   to  the  Genoese  merchants  were  deeply 

Crimea   and   visited  Sarai  for  interested  in  the  change  from 

the  purposes  of  trade  and  dip-  the  apathetic  rule  of  the  recent 

lomatio    intercourse    with   the  Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde  to 

Great    Khan    of    the    Golden  the  tremendous  energy  of  the 

Horde,   and    who    must    have  terrible     usurper     Toktamish. 

been    impressed    by    his    gor-  He     was      a     descendant     of 

geous   palace.      For  the  same  Chinghiz  Khan,  and  after  his 

Bereke  Khan,  who  first  entered  father,     Khan     Tuli     Khoja, 

into  trading  relations  with  the  had  been  murdered   by  Wues 

Genoese,  had  sufficient  taste  to  Khan  of  the  White  Horde,  he 

be  dissatisfied  with  the  Golden  took  refuge  with  Timur-i-Leng 

Tent  on  the  Volga,  which  gave  (often  called  Tamerlane),  who 

the  name  to  the  Golden  Horde,  helped  him  to  seize  the  head- 

and  to  transform  it   into  the  ship   of    the   Mongols    of    the 

splendidly   built    palace    after  White   Horde    as   well    as    of 

which    his   capital  was   called  the    Golden    Horde.      During 

Sarai,  meaning  "  The  Palace."  the  following  ten  years,  before 

To  carry  out  this  purpose  he  Chaucer  wrote   the  "Squieres 

attracted   artisans   from   Con-  Tale,"    the    whole    of    Europe 

stantinople,  who  built  him  the  heard    much    more    than   was 

palace  which  was  called  Altun  pleasant  of   the  Western  Tar- 

tash  (i.e..  Golden  Stone).     This  tars.      For    Toktamish,    being 

we  learn  from  Chaucer's  con-  enraged     at     the    Muscovites' 

temporary,   Ibn    Batutah,   the  disregard   of    his   demands   as 

indefatigable  Moorish  traveller,  their  Mongol  suzerain,  and  at 
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their  treatment  of  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  roi  faineant  like 
the  late  Khans  Janibeg  and 
Berdibeg,  burst  like  a  new 
Attila  into  the  plains  of  Russia 
and  burnt  Moscow,  Vladimir, 
Kolomna,  Pereslavl,  and  many 
another  populous  town,  when, 
in  Chaucer's  phrase,  he  "wer- 
reyed  Russye." 

If  the  name  Cambalo  is  de- 
rived from  a  town,  the  most 
likely  origin  of  it  seems  to  be 
Cembalo,  the  Tartar  name  of 
the  Genoese  fortress  which  is 
now  the  modern  Balaklava, 
instead  of  the  somewhat  far- 
fetched Cambaluc  (or  Pekin), 
which  Professor  Skeat  supposes 
to  be  its  real  interpretation. 
The  Professor  also  declares  that 
Chaucer  has  confused  two  ac- 


counts, and  that  though  he 
names  S array,  his  description 
really  applies  to  Cambaluo. 
But  even  though  this  comes 
from,  such  distinguished  autho- 
rity, yet  a  lover  of  Chaucer 
feels  inclined  to  resent  such  an 
imputation  of  confusion.  It 
is,  however,  satisfactory  to  re- 
flect that  the  imputation  may 
be  regarded  as  entirely  baseless, 
if  once  the  assumption  be  aban- 
doned that  Cambynskan  was 
Marco  Polo's  Kublai  Khan. 
And  it  certainly  seems  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  Chaucer 
drew  his  knowledge  of  the  Tar- 
tar king  from  his  well-informed 
friends  and  hosts  the  Genoese, 
rather  than  from  the  Vene- 
tians, who  were  their  bitterest 
enemies. 
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A   HERRING   HAUL   IN   A   FRENCH   STEAM-DRIFTER. 


BY  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS. 


"  BUT  suppose,"  said  the 
skipper  of  the  Marie-Marthe, — 
"  suppose  we  do  not  catch 
enough  herrings  to-night,  and 
remain  at  sea  two  nights,  or 
three  ?  Vous  serez  contents  ? 
You  will  not  mind  ?  " 

We  were  standing  in  a  group 
on  the  grimy  edge  of  the  Quai 
Gambetta  at  Boulogne.  All 
around  was  the  hubbub  of  that 
busiest  of  fishing -ports.  The 
harbour  was  crowded  with 
craft,  the  foreground  thick 
with  their  swaying  masts,  and 
the  air  with  their  smoke,  which 
rose  lazily  in  clouds,  then 
scudded  off  raggedly  into  the 
windy  upper  air.  Below  us, 
alongside  the  quay,  lay  the 
Marie-Marthe,  her  decks  black 
with  a  mixture  of  coal-dust 
and  herring  -  slime.  We  were 
silent — trying  to  make  up  our 
minds.  I  translated  the  skip- 
per's question  into  Jim's  better 
ear,  repeated  it,  and  added,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  forcing  a  de- 
cision, "What  about  it,  then?" 

"Do  as  you'm  minded,"  he 
repeated.  "  You'm  skipper 
here,  not  me.  Three  or  four 
days  to  sea  is  a  long  time  when 
you'm  on  a  holiday.  Bit  too 
much  like  work,  ain'  t  it  ?  Might 
nearly  so  well  be  at  home 
herring-catching  in  one  of  our 
own  little  packets.  'Tisn't  as 
if  us  had  brought  any  ol' 
clothes :  us'll  spoil  these  here. 
I'm  ready  'nuff,  if  thee's  give 
the  word.  Thic  craft  there  " — 
pointing  to  a  laden  sailing- 


drifter  that  was  being  towed 
up  harbour — "her's  got  plenty 
o'  herrings,  seems  so ;  an'  they 
an't  been  out  two  nights,  not 
unless  they  was  out  in  the 
nor'westerly  gale.  'Twas  thic 
perty  li'l  maid  to  the  cafe  put 
this  here  mazed  turn-out  into 
thy  head.  What  did  'ee  say 
to  each  other?  I  wish  I  could 
pick  up  the  lingo.  ...  Be  'ee 
going  or  not  ?  They'm  waiting 
for  thy  answer,  looks  so.  We'm 
stuck  up  here  like  two  poops  !  " 
The  skipper,  a  snug  little 
man  in  the  brown  jumper  of 
French  fishermen,  was  eyeing 
us  steadily,  without  a  sign  of 
persuasion  either  way.  The 
patron  of  "LeBonPe'cheur,"who 
had  brought  us  from  his  cafe 
of  that  name  to  the  ship,  sniffed 
and  twisted  on  his  heel,  as  if  to 
say,  "  Well,  I've  done  my  best." 
A  round-faced  fisherman,  whom 
we  afterwards  came  to  know 
as  Voncle  Jean,  grinned  all  over 
his  face,  from  his  cropped 
stubbly  hair  to  his  stubbly  un- 
shaven chin.  The  armateur — 
whether  owner  of  the  Marie- 
Marthe  or  managing  director 
of  a  company  to  whom  she 
belonged,  I  could  not  rightly 
make  out  —  appeared  politely 
impatient  to  get  on  with  busi- 
ness. Jim's  face  was  scrupu- 
lously blank.  A  high  iron  cart 
beside  us  finished  shooting 
pounded  ice  down  one  of  the 
Marie-Marthas  smaller  hatch- 
ways. (Ice  certainly  did  not 
look  like  one  night  at-  sea.) 
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"Us  bain't  'bliged  to  go,  be 
us  ?  "  said  Jim.  We  were  not, 
of  course  ;  but  a  decision  we 
had  to  make  then  and  there. 
The  whole  of  the  past  two  days 
had  been  leading  up  to  that. 
When  our  money  ran  short,  so 
that  we  could  not,  in  any  case, 
work  along  the  coast  to  Brest 
and  cross  thence  for  a  final 
holiday  flutter  in  Plymouth,  I 
had  suggested  instead  a  trip  in 
a  French  fishing-boat.  We  had 
argued,  too,  over  and  over 
again,  exactly  how  they  man- 
age to  haul  in  drift-nets  with 
steam- winches  ;  and  only  seeing 
it  done  could  prove  one  or  the 
other  of  us  right.  Then,  mainly 
for  the  sake  of  talking,  I  had 
inquired  at  "Le  Bon  Peoheur"of 
the  merry,  pleasant-eyed  maid 
whose  hands  were  red  and 
cracked  with  glass- washing  and 
the  table  swabbing,  if  it  were 
possible  to  get  out  in  a  Boulogne 
fishing -boat,  and  she  had  re- 
plied, "Oh,  it  is  quite  easy, 
m'sieur,  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  I  will  ask  the  patron 
at  once,  this  moment."  And 
she  did.  We  had  refused  the 
chance  of  a  sailing-drifter,  be- 
cause, we  said,  it  was  too  like  our 
own  craft.  We  had  trailed  the 
length  of  the  quay  in  the  wake 
of  the  patron.  Now  the  de- 
cision had  to  be  made,  and — it 
was  plain — by  that  decision  we 
were  to  be  weighed  up,  either 
as  cafe-chatterers  or  as  English 
fishermen  desirous  of  seeing 
French  methods.  Drifters, 
steam  and  sail,  with  much 
blowing  of  hooters,  were  al- 
ready going  out  of  harbour. 
The  Marie-Marthe  was  taking 
in  her  coal.  A  trip  aboard  her 
would  be  fine  to  talk  about  upon 


the  beach  at  home ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  turned  out  a 
failure,  a  mere  dull  waste  of 
holiday,  that  also  I  was  safe  to 
hear  about  at  home.  Hence 
the  difficulty,  the  responsibility, 
of  deciding.  When  would  one 
hear  the  end  of  it  ? 

The  skipper  repeated  his 
question  very  plainly.  "Sup- 
pose we  do  not  return  for  two 
or  three  days  ?  " 

After  all,  it  ill  became  a 
couple  of  men  with  blue  jerseys 
under  their  coats  to  shy  at 
three  days  away,  or  four. 
"Qa  n'  fait  rien!"  I  replied 
boldly.  "We  will  come." 

"You  will  have  le  mal  de 
mer,  perhaps?" 

"  Not  likely  !  We  are  fisher, 
men  ourselves,"  I  protested, 
knowing  very  well  that  steam- 
ers, unlike  small  boats,  do  some- 
times make  me  very  sea-sick. 

"It  will  be  cold.  Beaucoup 
de  vent — much,  much  wind  out- 
side— and  from  the  east." 

"Never  mind.  It  will  not 
be  so  cold  aboard  your  steam- 
ship as  it  is  trying  to  sleep  at 
night  in  our  little  open  boats. 
Shall  we  bring  our  food  with 
us?" 

"There  is  bread  and  coffee 
aboard,  and  fish  when  we  catch 
it.  Bring  some  eau-de-vie  for 
your  coffee,  and  buy  your- 
selves something  at  the  char- 
cuterie.  ..." 

Then  truly  did  my  heart  sink 
within  me.  The  charcuterie — 
how  on  earth  was  I  to  choose 
among  the  multitudinous  saus- 
ages of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
cooked,  uncooked,  and  half- 
cooked,  that  festoon  a  charcu- 
tier's  shop  ?  It  was  worse  than 
trying  to  pick  out  the  words 
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one  understood  from  the  French 
fishermen's  dialect.  Despair- 
ingly I  turned  to  the  patron  of 
"Le  Bon  PScheur":  "If  it 
pleases  you,  monsieur,  have  the 
kindness  to  buy  us  what  we 
need,  and  we  will  pay  you  will- 
ingly what  you  charge.  Mean- 
while, we  will  fetch  from  our 
lodgings  some  more  clothes." 

"  Bien,  m'sieur.  Almost  im- 
mediately I  go  to  prepare  your 
equipage." 

Our  equipage !  That  was  the 
end  of  deciding  to  start,  which, 
as  all  longshoremen  know,  is 
the  toughest  part  of  fishing. 
We  returned  to  the  cafe;  "thic 
perty  li'l  maid "  braved  the 
charcutier ;  and  when  we  went 
along  the  quay  with  coats  and 
the  equipage  (a  bottle  of  red 
wine,  two  bottles  of  eau-de-vie, 
and  a  paper  packet  of  garlicky 
sliced  sausages)  under  our  arms, 
it  was  much  like  going  drifting 
at  home.  The  basket,  even,  had 
its  handle  broken  on  one  side,  for 
all  the  world  like  our  baskets  at 
home.  "  So  that's  it,  is  it  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Jim,  in  reference  to  no- 
thing at  all ;  and  I  laughed,  as 
one  laughs  when  a  weight  (in 
this  case,  of  sausages)  is  off  one's 
mind.  Uoncle  Jean  greeted  us. 
"  You  are  not  coming  !  "  he 
cried,  fishing  out  a  small  copper 
box  from  underneath  his  blouse. 
"  Then  make  a  cigarette — Belg- 
ian tobacco — tres  bon — ver'  goot, 
ver'  sheap — it  has  not  paid 
duty."  After  that  welcome,  it 
was,  as  it  were,  our  own 
ship  that  we  boarded,  puffing 
smuggled  cigarettes. 

By  noon  the  last  cart-load  of 
coal  had  been  shot  into  the 
bunkers.  Moorings  were  cast 
off.  The  big  barked  inizzen- 


sail  was  hoisted  aft — to  steady 
the  ship  while  steaming,  I  sup- 
pose, and  afterwards  to  keep 
her  head  to  the  nets.  The 
skipper  climbed  up  to  the 
bridge,  put  an  arm  through 
the  wheel-house  window,  and 
gave  three  blasts  on  the  steam- 
hooter.  With  the  devil-may- 
care  confidence  of  fishing  skip- 
pers on  entering  and  leaving 
harbour,  he  signalled  "  Full 
steam  ahead."  The  Marie- 
Marthe  came  to  life. 

"  Can  us  go  up  on  the  bridge," 
asked  Jim,  "an'  sing  out  'Good- 
bye ! '  to  they  there  maidens 
what  waits  on  the  pier-head 
wi'  their  baskets?" 

Up  we  went,  thereby  attach- 
ing ourselves  to  the  bridge  for 
the  rest  of  the  trip — and  we 
had  imagined  ourselves  taking 
part  in  the  jollity  of  the  crew, 
who,  when  their  boat  is  putting 
to  sea,  gather  together,  a  brown 
crowd  upon  the  forepeak,  loll 
over  the  gunwale,  and  as  often 
as  not  sing  themselves  out  of 
harbour.  "Up  here,"  I  said  to 
Jim,  "  we'm  nort  more  nor  less 
than  frights  [freights,  i.e., 
passengers].  Hast  ever  been 
a  fright  in  a  drifter  before?" 

"  Aye ! "  he  replied,  "  so  us 
be.  '2Vs  a  gert  thing  of  a 
drifter.  What  did  'ee  say  they 
carries?  Twenty  hands?  But," 
he  added,  unbuttoning  his  coat 
— with  some  pride,  I  fancied — 
and  pulling  his  jersey  down 
around  him  against  the  cold, 
"  though  us  be  on  the  bridge, 
us  bain't  starch-collar  beggars, 
after  that." 

And  being  on  the  bridge  did 
not  make  so  much  difference  as 
it  probably  would  have  done  in 
an  English  ship.  There  seemed 
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to  be  more  camaraderie  aboard 
the  Marie-Marthe.  The  man 
at  the  wheel  smoked  cigarettes 
and  chatted.  The  captain 
strolled  about  his  ship,  lending 
a  hand  where  it  was  wanted. 
He  was  distinguishable  only  by 
his  look  of  solidness  without 
agility — the  figure  of  a  man 
who  has  done  hard  work  in  his 
day  and  finished  with  it, — and 
by  his  Icelandic  dog's -hair 
mittens,  which,  without  fingers, 
but  with  three  fin-like  thumbs 
each,  reminded  one  of  dog- 
fishes' heads.  Who  was  mate 
of  the  Marie-Marthe  we  never 
discovered ;  the  work  went  on, 
but  so  few  commands  were 
given. 

Outside  harbour  the  sea  was 
dotted  with  steam  and  sailing 
craft,  going  to  and  returning 
late  from  the  herring -ground. 
Away  to  the  north'ard  the 
cross-channel  steamer,  high  in 
her  upperworks,  shallow  in 
draught,  was  rolling  herself 
awash.  (Without  doubt  the 
watch  on  deck  were  swearing 
under  their  breath  as  they 
handed  the  enamelled  tin 
basins  round  and  pocketed  the 
tips.)  We  were  still  within 
shelter  of  Cape  Griz  Nez  and 
the  Wimereux  coast,  but  even 
there  the  easterly  wind  was 
blowing  the  water  into  a 
greenish  -  white  lather,  as  a 
strong  breeze  will  do  when 
there  is  not  room  for  a  sea  to 
get  up.  We  steamed  away  in 
a  sou'westerly  direction,  past 
the  long  outer  breakwater  and 
the  high-walled  fishing  village 
of  Le  Portel.  Had  they  waited 
a  little  longer  to  wash  down 
the  deck,  the  sea  would  have 
done  it  for  them. 


"  You  are  cold  ?  "  inquired 
Voncle  Jean,  coming  up  the 
ladder. 

"We  are  very  content,"  we 
said. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  keen 
wind  was  blowing  through  us  : 
we  found  the  difference  that 
night  between  being  at  sea 
with  nothing  to  do  and  having 
some  work,  if  only  baling  out, 
with  which  to  warm  oneself. 
"Why,"  we  asked,  "is  she 
built  so  high  in  the  bows?" 

"Ah!  you  would  see,"  said 
Voncle  Jean,  "if  you  came  with 
us  to  Iceland  in  the  summer. 
It  is  almost  always  a  tempest 
and  great  seas  there." 

The  Marie-Marthe,  one  of 
the  largest  steam  fishing-boats 
out  of  Boulogne,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  tramp,  but 
much  better  built  and  engined. 
Very  high  in  the  bows  and 
well  cut  away  beneath  her 
overhanging  stern  —  she  is 
lively  on  the  seas;  but  amid- 
ships she  is  so  low  that  the 
water  .came  over  the  gunwale 
all  night.  Like  most  of  the 
steamers  which  frequent  the 
narrow  crowded  harbour  of 
Boulogne  (including  the  cross- 
channel  boats),  she  has  a  bow- 
rudder  for  going  in  stern  first. 
The  engines  and  deckhouse — 
on  top  of  which,  in  front  of  the 
funnel,  is  the  wheelhouse  and 
chartroom — are  placed  well  aft 
in  order  to  leave  plenty  of 
room  on  deck  fcr  fishing  oper- 
ations. Looking  for'ard  up 
the  deck  are  first  the  small 
hatchway  of  the  cable-hold ; 
then  the  cable's  steam-capstan, 
— an  English  patent,  with  its 
neat  little  flat  engine  on  the 
top  of  it;  and  then  the  wide 
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hatchway  of  the  net-hold,  ex-  "And  west  of  Havre?"  I  in- 
tending nearly  the  breadth  of  quired.  "Don't  know,"  said 
the  deck.  Between  that  and  the  man  who  was  talking  to  us. 
the  foremast  are  other  holds  "I  have  never  fished  there." 
for  ice,  buoys,  and  fish,  and  A  wooden  roller  about  a 
very  far  for'ard  is  the  hatch-  couple  of  yards  long  was 
way  to  the  forecastle.  Along  rigged  up  on  the  port  gun- 
either  side  of  the  deck,  against  wale  alongside  the  net  -  hold, 
the  bulwarks  and  about  as  The  Marie  -  Marthe's  engines 
high,  are  the  herring-trunks —  were  put  as  slowly  as  possible 
that  is  to  say,  large,  long  astern,  for  the  wind,  now  in- 
wooden  boxes,  divided  into  creasing  to  half  a  gale,  was 
compartments  into  which  the  strong  enough  to  carry  her 
herrings  are  shaken  and  shov-  clear  of  her  own  nets.  Then 
elled.  "Last  year,"  said  the  the  shooting  of  the  net  began, 
skipper,  "we  had  an  American  The  end  of  the  cable,  made  fast 
aboard  here  who  wanted  to  to  a  big  wooden  log,  was  passed 
take  photographs.  He  got  over  the  bow  stanchions.  The 
dancing  and  climbing  about  net  itself  came  up  out  of  the 
while  they  were  hauling  the  hold  with  lanyards,  two  or 
nets  in,  and  fell  head  first  three  fathoms  long  and  several 
among  the  herrings.  Mon  fathoms  apart,  fixed  to  the 
dieu,  what  a  mess!"  corked  head -rope  that  runs 
After  we  had  steamed  for  along  the  top  of  the  nets, 
nearly  two  hours,  crossing  the  As  the  net  went  over  the  roller 
nets  of  several  other  drifters  into  the  sea,  the  lanyards  were 
which  were  riding  lumpily  to  held,  passed  along  for'ard,  and 
it  outside  of  us,  small  quan-  made  fast  with  clove -hitches 
tities  of  coffee  were  brought  to  the  cable.  Midway  between 
round  in  very  large  and  rather  the  net  lanyards  other  lanyards, 
battered  tin  mugs.  "  Or  would  with  black  keg-buoys  attached 
you  rather  have  beer  ?  "  they  to  them,  were  also  bent  on  to  the 
asked.  "There  is  a  barrel  of  cable.  Every  kilometre  was 
beer  on  deck  for  any  one  to  marked  by  a  tall  numbered 
drink  who  likes.  Very  good  buoy,  painted  in  red  and  white 
beer  in  this  boat."  We  were  stripes  and  carrying  a  flag, 
come  to  the  fishing  -  ground,  Whereas  in  our  small  drifters 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  the  buoy  lanyards  are  made 
south  -  west  of  Boulogne  and  fast  to  the  head  -  rope  itself, 
ten  miles  or  so  from  the  high  and  the  head -rope  takes  the 
scarred  sand-hills  of  the  coast,  strain  of  the  nets ;  in  the 
It  was  the  Boulogne  home-  steam -drifter  the  lanyards  of 
ground,  as  one  might  say,  and  the  buoys  above,  and  of  the 
the  fishery  on  it  lasts  at  its  head -rope  below,  were  made 
height  only  for  a  week  or  ten  fast  to  the  stout  cable,  and 
days  at  the  beginning  of  Nov-  the  cable  took  all  the  strain 
ember,  after  which  the  her-  between  boat  and  nets.  Down 
rings  move  farther  west,  and  in  the  sea,  therefore,  was  a 
are  followed  as  far  as  Havre,  vertical  wall  of  net  six  fathoms 
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(twelve  yards)  high,  its  foot- 
rope  near  the  bottom,  its  head- 
rope  about  seven  fathoms  be- 
neath the  surface;  above  that 
a  row  of  net  lanyards  hang- 
ing from  the  cable,  which  ran 
through  mid  -  water  over  the 
head -rope  and  parallel  to  it; 
above  the  cable  again  a  row 
of  buoy  lanyards,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  water  a  line  of 
buoys  reaching  very  far  out 
of  sight. 

So  long  a  cable  must  needs 
be  made  in  many  pieces,  spliced 
together.  As  each  splice  came 
up  out  of  the  cable-hold  the 
ship's  boy  called  its  number, 
being  answered  from  the  fore- 
peak,  whilst  the  ship's  dog 
gave  a  joyful  bark,  and  grip- 
ping the  splice  in  his  teeth  was 
carried  growling  right  up  to 
the  bows.  Two  men,  one  on 
the  head-rope  and  one  on  the 
foot,  dragged  the  net  out  of  its 
hold ;  two  men  likewise  shot  it 
out  over  the  roller,  working  a 
furious  pace  with  the  regular 
movements  of  gymnasts  at 
exercise, — red -faced,  sweating 
gymnasts  of  a  grotesque  shape, 
in  their  brown  jumpers,  clumsy 
sea-boots,  and  short,  enormously 
wide  oilskin  trousers.  It  was 
as  if  they  were  running  fast 
and  far,  not  with  legs  but  with 
arms.  When  they  were  breath- 
less, others  edged  in  near  them, 
and,  as  it  were,  pounced  into 
their  places.  Nothing  stopped 
for  a  moment.  Nothing  could 
stop.  So  heavy  a  vessel, 
blowing  all  the  time  away 
from  the  nets,  could  not  be 
held  still,  and  such  an  im- 
mense fleet  of  nets  could  not 
be  moved  in  the  water.  If  a 
hiteh  occurred  either  in  shoot- 


ing the  nets,  paying  out  the 
cable,  or  in  bending  on  the 
lanyards,  there  was  no  slowing 
down.  Somebody,  frequently 
the  skipper,  had  to  rush  in  and 
help  them  go  still  faster.  Else 
the  net  and  cable  would  have 
dragged  them  overboard. 

Relay  after  relay  of  men  was 
used  up.  They  came  away, 
drank  a  mug  of  beer,  puffed 
awhile,  then  back  to  work. 
The  sun  went  down  crimson  in 
a  hard  east-windy  sky,  lighting 
up  the  crests  of  the  waves  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  sea  was 
already  tinged  with  pink  her- 
ring blood.  And  still  the  net 
was  going  over  the  side.  Its 
flap -flap  on  the  water,  the 
slower  whack  of  each  buoy, 
the  splice  cries,  and  the  bark- 
ing of  the  dog,  together  with 
the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the 
heavy  plunging  of  the  ship, 
and  occasionally  the  savage 
hiss  of  a  comber  as  it  raced 
past  us  into  the  burning  sun- 
set,— all  made  a  raucous  music 
very  mysteriously  beautiful  on 
the  wide  water,  a  dirge  for  the 
slaughter  of  herrings,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  little  deaths, 
that  was  to  take  place  out 
there  that  night. 

The  skipper  left  the  deck 
for  the  bridge;  and  suddenly, 
blindingly,  with  powerful  elect- 
ric lamps  and  reflectors,  the 
whole  ship  was  lighted  up 
brighter,  it  seemed,  than  day- 
light. Drifters  around  us  fol- 
lowed suit,  till  the  herring- 
ground  was  like  a  gay  illumin- 
ated town.  It  was  just  after 
five  in  the  afternoon.  "  Be  'em 
never  going  to  stop  shooting 
thio  net?"  asked  Jim.  "How 
much  ever  do  'em  carry,  for 
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goodness  sake?  "  Six  thousand 
metres,  they  told  us, — nearly 
four  miles.  On  hearing  which, 
Jim  gave  voice  to  the  small 
driftsman's  lamentation  :  "  No 
wonder  us  don't  catch  the 
herrings  us  used  to,  when  these 
here  things  sweeps  the  Channel 
wi'  their  miles  o'  net,  an' 
catches  'em  all  up  afore  they 
comes  to  us  in  our  bay  !  It 
don't  give  the  fish  a  chance.  I 
pitys  'em,  I  do.  God's  sakes, 
what  a  sight  o'  herrings  must 
oome  into  these  seas  for  to 
stand  it!  An'  if  these  here 
fellows  could  use  fine  nets  like 
ours — which  they  can't  for  their 
heavy  work — instead  o'  their 
coarse  thick-ply  yarn,  they'd 
catch  three  thousand  where 
they  catches  a  thousand  now. 
Us  got  the  'vantage  o'  'em 
there,  I  reckon.  An'  lucky 
for  the  likes  o'  us  'tis  so." 

The  last  of  the  nets  went 
over  the  side ;  an  additional 
length  of  cable,  for  riding  to, 
was  paid  out  and  made  fast ; 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
the  deck  was  deserted,  except 
by  those  who  carried  pannikins 
of  food  from  the  galley  aft  to 
the  forecastle.  We,  too,  were 
called  for  our  supper. 

In  the  narrow  chart -room 
the  skipper  and  two  fishermen 
were  wedged  bolt  upright, 
along  the  wall-seat.  Like  three 
gigantic  mechanical  dolls  they 
looked,  all  in  loose  brown 
jumpers;  and  the  resemblance 
of  the  place  to  a  toy-shop  was 
not  diminished  by  the  sacred 
statuettes  in  a  glass-fronted 
box  shaped  like  a  doll's-house, 
which  hung  above  their  heads 
between  the  aneroid  barometer 
and  a  clock.  Upon  the  brass- 


bound  flap-table,  underneath  a 
very  modern  electric  glow-lamp, 
stood  a  basin  of  hot,  savoury 
stew,  into  which,  primitively, 
they  fished  for  tit-bits  and 
dipped  their  hunks  of  bread. 
"  Shipboard  customs,"  the 
skipper  apologised.  "  Ours 
also  afloat,"  we  said,  "  only 
we  cannot  have  hot  stew  at 
sea."  They  would  not  share 
our  wine  and  charcuterie,  say- 
ing, "  The  ship's  beer  and  stew 
are  better."  And  so  they 
were. 

"  Beer  for  us !  A  votre  sant£, 
messieurs,"  said  the  skipper, 
nodding. 

"A  la  votre,  et  a  la  peche  ! 
De  la  bonne  chance  —  bonne 
prise  I " 

Jim  smiled  his  compliments  : 
he  would  have  been  more 
emphatic  had  he  understood 
that  on  the  fulfilment  of  those 
toasts  depended  our  getting 
back  to  port  the  next  day. 

When  we  had  eaten,  the 
skipper  told  us  there  were  a 
couple  of  empty  berths  where 
we  could  turn  in,  if  and  when 
we  wished.  "  Let  me  be  called 
at  eleven,"  he  said,  and,  still 
like  a  huge  marionette,  he  dis- 
appeared down  a  trap-door  in 
the  floor. 

The  rest  of  the  night,  till 
eleven,  we  spent  in  getting 
chilled  through  on  deck,  or 
warming  ourselves  in  a  dark 
hole,  the  floor  of  which  was 
a  grating  over  the  stoke-hole, 
and  one  wall  the  smoke-stack 
itself.  I  could  not  find  out  its 
name,  but  on  calling  it  le  salon 
a  chauffer  everyone  understood. 
Mittens  and  wet  clothes  hung 
there  to  dry,  and  there  the 
watch  —  two  men,  relieved 
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every  two  hours — spent  most 
of  their  time.  The  air  within 
was  hot  and  foul;  without,  on 
deck,  it  was  fresh  and  deadly 
cold.  We  had  our  choice.  The 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  sit  on 
the  iron  doorstep  with  one's 
head  craned  out  into  the  cool 
air  and  as  much  of  one's  body 
as  possible  poked  backwards 
into  the  salon  a  chauffer.  Riding 
to  nets  at  night  in  a  small  boat 
and  light  breeze,  it  looks  as  if 
the  whole  sea  is  flowing  past 
in  haste  to  plunge  over  the 
edge  of  the  world.  There  is 
an  intimacy  then  about  the 
black,  whispering  waters.  One 
is  almost  in  them.  But  aboard 
the  steam  -  drifter,  with  the 
great  waves  of  the  gale  to 
which  the  easterly  wind  had 
increased,  advancing  out  of 
the  darkness,  rising  high  for  a 
moment  in  the  light  of  the  ship 
and  hurtling  forward  into  dark- 
ness again,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
world  itself  was  being  tossed 
into  space,  and  nothing  was 
steady,  nothing  fixed,  except 
the  eyes  with  which  one  gazed. 

Uoncle  Jean  brought  us  a 
whole  packet  of  the  Belgian 
tobacco,  and  asked  us  if  we 
would  not  like  to  go  to  bed. 
"  Not  yet,"  we  answered.  "  We 
will  stay  and  keep  an  eye  on 
the  whiting  lines  that  the  boy 
has  put  out." 

"Ah!"  said  Voncle  Jean, 
"you  ought  to  be  here  for  a 
few  days.  We  take  every 
chance  of  sleeping  that  we 
can  get.  Much  work,  much 
work ! " 

But  the  whiting  and  the 
red  gurnard  were  not  on  the 
feed.  We  stayed  chatting  in 
the  salon  a  chauffer.  Every 


two  hours,  for  the  benefit  of 
each  watch,  we  had  to  give 
an  account  of  where  we  came 
from  and  how  we  fished  at 
home;  and  I  had  to  explain 
that  I  was  not  Jim's  boat- 
owner,  but  his  mate,  who 
worked  under  him  as  any  other 
fisherman's  mate  might  do, 
for  more  kicks  than  ha'pence. 
They  plainly  pitied  us  long- 
shoremen ;  whereupon  we 
stopped  pretty  promptly  wast- 
ing pity  on  ourselves.  They 
described  to  us  their  own  year's 
fishing  (the  Marie  -  Marthe  is 
convertible  into  an  otter- 
trawler)  off  France,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  in 
the  Iceland  waters.  That 
voyage,  though  it  is  hard 
work  and  very  cold,  they  pre- 
fer to  bobbing  in  and  out  of 
their  own  port.  Payment,  they 
said,  for  the  men  is  a  regular 
wage  of  a  hundred  francs  a- 
month  and  half  a  franc  on 
each  thousand,  whether  of 
ship's  earnings  or  of  profits 
I  could  not  be  certain;  for 
their  French  was  as  difficult  to 
an  Englishman  as  our  Devon 
talk  would  be  to  a  Frenchman 
who  had  learnt  his  English 
among  Cockneys.  One  younger 
man,  not  of  the  stout  fisher- 
man build,  told  us  about  ser- 
vice in  the  French  navy  (he 
agreed  perfectly  with  the 
British  bluejacket  who  voiced 
the  lower  deck's  sentiments  by 
saying,  "An  admiralty's  a 
blankety-blank  rogue  that  you 
can't  bring  to  book ! "),  and  he 
mentioned  the  Steinheil  case, 
then  just  concluded.  "Do  you 
think  yourself  that  she  was 
guilty?"  I  asked. 
"  Je  ri*  sais  pas.  Qu'importe  ? 
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Figure  to  yourself,  she  was  a 
pretty  widow  and  had  rich 
friends.  .  .  .  Money  is  what 
one  wants." 

"In  England,  too.  If  you 
are  poor,  keep  clear  of  the 
police,  but  if  you  are  rich,  they 
are  excellent  good  fellows,  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  If  I 
were  to  get  drunk  in  a  jersey 
and  old  sea-trousers,  I  should 
be  run  in,  and  next  day  a 
magistrate  would  lecture  me 
on  the  evils  of  intemperance; 
but  if  I  happened  to  be  in 
dress  clothes,  I  should  tell  the 
policeman  to  call  me  a  cab,  and 
he  would  help  me  in  and  wish 
me  '  Good-night,  sir ! '  respect- 
fully; and  next  day  I  should 
only  be  lectured  on  the  virtues 
of  various  liver  pills." 

"It  is  as  bad  here, — even 
worse,  perhaps,"  the  French 
fisherman  said.  "  But  you  have 
more  teetotalism  in  England, 
and  more  drunkenness  than 
we  have.  Your  English  tee- 
totalism— ah  ! "  he  went  on  in 
a  tone  of  great  compassion, 
lifting  up  his  hands.  "What 
an  unnatural  thing !  N"o  won- 
der you  are  often  drunk,  you 
Englishmen ! " 

Anyhow  he  understood,  that 
man,  the  great  and  grand 
spirit  of  cussedness.  "Won't 
you  turn  in  now?"  he  sug- 
gested. "I  am  going  to  call 
the  next  watch." 

"No,  thank  you,"  we  replied 
with  decision.  "  We  can  sleep 
to-morrow.  We  are  much  too 
interested." 

Which  was  half  a  lie.  The 
fact  is,  after  we  had  come  down 
from  supping  with  the  skipper, 
Jim  had  said :  "  Did  'ee  see 
they  there  crawlers  up  there 


what  I've  heard  'ee  talk  about 
seeing  to  France?  Scores  o' 
'em,  up  an'  down  the  wall 
they  was." 

"If  they've  got  'em  there, 
in  the  chart -room,  they'll  be 
swarming  in  the  forecastle. 
Better  to  stay  here  to-night. 
To-morrow  night,  if  we  don't 
get  home,  we  shall  be  too  tired 
to  care." 

"/  bain't  going  down  there 
to  sleep,  not  wi'  they  things." 

And  we  didn't  —  and  were 
hot  and  cold  and  desperately 
sleepy.  About  midnight,  how- 
ever, I  went  up  after  some 
eau-de-vie,  examined  the  wall, 
and  called  Jim. 

"Is  that  all  you  saw? 
Those  aren't  —  not  what  you 
thought  they  were.  They'm 
only  wood-beetles.  And  they 
and  you  have  done  us  out  of 
our  sleep ! " 

"Aye,"  said  Jim  now,  "an' 
I'd  have  liked  to  ha'  gone 
down  'long  wi'  'em  an'  had 
a  yarn,  an'  p'raps  a  sing-song 
if  they  was  minded  .  .  ." 

"So'd  I." 

"Well?" 

"Well!" 

Then,  like  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  propped  up  against  each 
other,  we  fell  asleep  on  the 
settle. 

A  subdued  grinding  of  ma- 
chinery awoke  us  about  two 
in  the  morning.  The  ship 
was  noticeably  steadier.  Away 
to  the  north-east  Etaples  light 
flashed  into  the  clouds,  —  we 
had  drifted  a  long  way  south- 
west. On  deck,  under  the 
bright  electric  light,  every 
man  of  the  crew  was  turned 
out.  They  had  started  haul- 
ing in  the  nets.  The  grinding 
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noise  was  that  of  the  steam- 
capstan,  a  strong  thing  on 
the  strain.  And  such  was 
the  discipline  of  the  crew 
that  they  seemed  also  a 
single  strong  thing  greatly 
on  the  strain.  All  around 
us,  under  the  peacefully  bob- 
bing lights  of  other  ships, 
the  same  work  was  going  on 
as  swiftly  as  men  could  do  it, 
but  without  haste  or  hurry. 

As  the  cable  came  in  over 
the  bows  two  men  unbent  the 
lanyards,  letting  those  of  the 
net  drop  back  into  the  sea 
and  throwing  the  buoys  on 
one  side.  Thence  the  cable 
travelled  along  deck,  under- 
neath the  net,  to  the  revolv- 
ing steam -capstan,  took  three 
turns  round  it,  and  descended 
into  the  net-hold,  where  a  man 
coiled  it  with  very  great  care. 

For  the  net,  a  long  thin 
roller  the  length  of  the  her- 
ring -  trunks  had  been  rigged 
up  on  the  port  gunwale;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  deck  a 
couple  of  rollers  close  together, 
parallel  to  that  on  the  gun- 
wale and  to  each  other, 
reached  aft  from  the  foremast 
to  the  net -hold.  Forming  a 
right  angle  with  these  there 
was  a  fourth  and  shorter 
roller  on  the  edge  of  the 
net  -  hatchway.  The  whole 
piece  of  gear  was  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  skeleton  print- 
ing -  press,  for  dealing  with 
nets  instead  of  rolls  of  paper. 

The  net,  freed  from  the  cable 
by  men  in  the  bows,  floated 
alongside,  a  few  feet  under 
water,  with  the  herrings,  not 
enclosed  within  it,  but,  as  in  all 
drift  -  nets,  stuck  through  the 
meshes  and  held  fast  there  by 


their  gills  and  fins.  Two  men 
— one  on  the  head-rope  and  one 
on  the  foot  —  dragged  it  in- 
board over  the  gunwale  roller. 
Two  other  men  stood  behind 
them  to  help,  haul,  and  shake. 
Stretched  wide  and  taut,  the 
net  passed  over  the  herring- 
trunks  to  the  two  central 
rollers,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  stood  six  men  in  a 
line,  their  brown  oilskin  -  clad 
figures  very  upright  and  still, 
their  gloved  hands  in  ceaseless 
activity ;  for  it  was  their  work 
to  shake  out  the  herrings  while 
they  were  crossing  above  the 
herring  -  trunks,  tossing  the 
net  like  a  blanket,  and  to 
pick  out  those  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  net  while  it  was 
going  over  the  rollers.  The 
net  itself  fell  at  their  feet, 
took  a  half  turn  so  that  the 
under  side  eame  uppermost, 
and  passed  ever  the  short 
roller  into  the  hold,  with  its 
head-rope  now  the  right  way 
round  for  shooting  next  time. 
Down  in  the  net  -  hold  men 
laid  it  evenly  from  end  to 
end,  and  picked  out  the 
few  tightly  meshed  herrings 
that  remained. 

We  watched  with  some 
anxiety,  for  on  the  catch  de- 
pended our  getting  home,  and, 
as  Jim  said,  "  'Tisn't  the  sort 
o'  thing  you  wants  to  look  at 
two  nights  running  when  you 
an't  got  none  of  the  work  o'  it 
to  do."  At  first  the  nets  were 
nearly  empty;  then  a  few 
bunches  of  herrings  shone  in 
the  water  and  rose  glittering 
over  the  gunwale ;  and  then 
two  or  three  nets  were  hauled 
in  fairly  full.  None  of  them, 
as  will  sometimes  happen,  came 
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aboard  solid  with  fish  and 
ripping  themselves  to  pieces. 
There  was  no  need  to  slow 
down  the  capstan. 

"They  herrings  shakes  out 
easier,"  remarked  Jim,  "  when 
they'm  fresh-caught  than  they 
do  when  you  got  to  pick  'em 
out  ashore,  like  us,  aiter  they'm 
dead  an'  stiff.  Lord  !  if  they 
had  to  pick  each  one  o'  'em 
out  ashore,  they'd  never  do  it. 
How  long  did  they  say  they 
was  hauling  in  ?  Six  or  eight 
hours  ?  Twelve  hours  if  'tis 
a  big  catch  ?  If  they  had  to 
haul  in  by  hand,  like  us,  wi'out 
thic  cable  an'  capstan  to  take 
the  strain,  they'd  be  twelve 
days  an'  then  not  finish.  They 
only  got  the  weight  o'  the  fish, 
where  the  likes  o'  us,  in  our 
little  craft,  has  the  weight  o' 
the  fish  an'  nets  an'  all ;  an' 
our  nets  bain't  no  smaller 
though  they'm  fewer.  I 
reckon,  thee's  know,  they  works 
longer'n  us,  an'  they  sticks  at 
it,  too,  but  they  don't  hae  to 
work  so  heavy  after  that.  But 
there,  us  wouldn't  be  out  in  a 
gale  like  this  here.  Us  couldn't. 
What  a  scuffle  an'  shackle  must 
be  sometimes ! " 

All  of  which  was  true 
enough. 

The  crew  made  a  complete 
rotation,  and  still  the  net  and 
cable  were  coming  in.  In  the 
trunks  the  piles  of  herrings 
grew  higher  ;  they  were  shov- 
elled off  the  decks ;  men  trod 
among  them  and  upon  them. 
The  seas  that  the  Marie-Marthe 
took  aboard  ran  out  of  the 
scuppers  red  with  blood  and 
dirty  with  slime  and  roe. 
A  stream  of  herring  -  scales 
sparkled  in  the  seas  that  raced 


past.  With  hoarse  cries  and 
chuckles,  the  birds  swooped 
down  to  the  feast.  Occasion- 
ally the  men  on  the  forepeak 
cried  out  too,  when  the  capstan 
had  to  be  stopped  an  instant 
because  a  lanyard  was  jammed 
on  the  cable.  Buoy  after  buoy 
clattered  across  deck.  The 
dog's  interest  failed  him.  But 
the  end  was  nowhere  near. 

I  think  we  snoozed,  though 
always  I  could  hear  the  grind- 
ing of  the  capstan. 

Dawn  came  with  a  darkening 
of  the  misty  waters  to  indigo, 
and  a  greyness  in  the  eastern 
sky.  Soon  the  heavens  lit  up. 
The  combers  shone  with  a 
greenish  glow.  Staples  light 
went  out,  and  it  seemed  after- 
wards that  the  sea  was  a  lone- 
lier place.  The  loom  of  the 
coast  was  hardly  visible. 

The  hauling-in  continued. 

Some  of  the  drifters  within 
sight,  which  carried  fewer  nets 
or  had  started  hauling  earlier, 
steamed  and  sailed  off  home. 
A  sailing  -  drifter  near  us 
brought  up  several  of  her 
nets  foul.  She  had  to  help 
herself  as  best  she  could. 

Our  own  nets  were  coming 
in  without  interruption,  some 
of  them  brilliant  with  fish  in 
the  early  morning  daylight, 
others  empty  for  fathoms  at  a 
stretch.  The  gale  increased  in 
force  —  wildish  weather  ;  but 
the  steam  -  capstan  went  on 
hauling  the  net  in  as  steadily 
as  ever.  The  Marie-Marthe 
plunged  and  rolled ;  a  greater 
number  of  herrings  were  washed 
out  of  the  nets  before  they 
could  be  got  inboard.  That 
was  all. 

At   eight   o'clock    the   crew 
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was  still  hauling ;  and  at  nine. 
We  could  not  now  even  glimpse 
the  sandy  coast.  It  became 
necessary  to  shift  herrings  from 
trunk  to  trunk.  The  fish  were 
coming  in  r\  *her  thicker.  There 
were  still  enough  nets  left  for 
the  catch  to  turn  out  a  large 
one. 

The  hauling  -  in  no  longer 
presented  itself  to  our  minds 
as  an  episode  of  drifting :  it 
was  a  day's  work  in  itself. 

At  last,  about  ten  o'clock, 
the  skipper  spoke  down  to  the 
engine-room,  "Put  her  ahead 
gently — as  gently  as  possible." 
He  took  the  wheel  himself  in 
order  to  steady  the  ship.  "  It 
is  necessary,"  he  explained,  "  to 
steam  up  to  the  last  few  nets. 
They  have  not  hold  enough  on 
the  water  to  drag  the  ship 
towards  them." 

The  three  end  nets  had  been 
torn  out  of  their  head-ropes, 
which  came  aboard  with  only 
rags  of  the  yarn  hanging  from 
them.  "They  have  fouled  the 
bottom,"  said  the  skipper.  "In 
weather  like  this  what  can  one 
expect  ? " 

Knowing  too  well  what  the 
loss  of  nets  may  mean  to  long- 
shoremen, we  were  sympath- 
etic ;  but  the  French  driftsmen, 
they  did  not  care.  "It  is 
nothing,  this :  nothing  at  all 
unusual.  Besides,  our  Govern- 
ment makes  half  of  our  losses 
good  when  ships  cut  across  the 
nets  or  bad  weather  destroys 
them." 

"Anyhow,"  said  we,  still 
feeling  that  the  loss  of  nets 
is  a  miserable  job,  "you  have 
got  a  catch."  The  trunks  were 
almost  full  of  dying  and  soiled 
herrings. 
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"A  catch!"  snorted  the 
skipper ;  "  a  very  middling 
catch !  It  is  not  more  than 
eighty  thousand."  (Which  was, 
in  fact,  the  number  in  round 
figures.)  "A  good  catch  is 
nearer  three  hundred  thousand. 
I  have  seen  these  decks  so  piled 
with  herrings  that  you  could 
not  walk  on  them." 

"Full  speed  ahead,"  he  sig- 
nalled to  the  engine-room,  giv- 
ing the  course  to  the  helmsman. 
"  I  am  going  to  run  under  the 
shelter  of  the  land.  It  is 
farther,  but  I  do  not  wish  the 
catch  washed  overboard.  Bad 
weather,  this  is — the  worst  of 
all  winds  for  us, — beastly  bad 
weather  !  Good  !  here  is  your 
breakfast." 

They  brought  us  a  tin  of 
mackerel  chunks,  with  potatoes 
baked  in  butter,  which  we 
could  not  eat,  for  the  air  of  the 
salon  a  chauffer  had  taken  away 
our  appetites.  Nearer  land, 
owing  to  shoal  water  or  tide- 
rips,  both  swell  and  chop  were 
higher  than  ever.  We  saw 
then,  without  going  so  far  as 
Iceland,  the  use  of  the  Marie- 
Marthas  high  bows.  Buoyant 
as  she  was  on  the  water,  she 
dipped  her  head,  her  decks 
were  almost  continuously  a- 
wash,  spray  flew  over  her 
funnel,  and  just  outside  Bou- 
logne harbour  a  sea  went  clean 
through  her  from  stem  to 
stern. 

Still  at  full  speed,  we  raced 
into  harbour.  The  engines 
were  reversed,  then  stopped. 
The  hawsers  were  taken  ashore 
by  waiting  boats.  We  were 
home. 

At  "Le  Bon  P6cheur"  they 
ran  towards  us  and  shook  our 
2Y 
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hands  —  Heaven  knows  why ! 
"  Vous  dies  contents  ?  "  they 
cried. 

"  We  are  more  than  content," 
we  answered. 

When  we  returned  to  the 
harbour  after  lunch  the  Marie- 
Marthe  was  already  gone  out 
of  port,  into  the  easterly  gale. 
That  night,  and  every  night  till 
the  end  of  the  herring  season, 
fair  and  foul,  the  immense 
labour  we  had  witnessed  was 
to  be  done  all  over  again.  On 
the  quay  Jim  made  his  great 
discovery.  He  stopped  dead, 
like  a  man  suddenly  inspired. 
"  Lookse  here ! "  he  shouted. 
"Lookse  here!  They  gert 
steam-drifters,  wi'  their  three 
hunderd  thousand  to  a  haul, 


don't  bring  in  so  many  herrings 
after  the  rate,  according  to 
their  size  an'  length  o'  net, 
as  us  do  in  our  little  twenty- 
foot  craft,  when  us  catches 
twenty  or  twenty  -  five  thou- 
sand. No,  they  don't  —  not 
when  you  comes  to  reckon  it 
out !  For  all  they  got  the 
capital,  an'  they  gert  ships,  an' 
steam  power,  an'  we  an't  got 
no  capital  to  speak  of  nor  nort, 
they  an't  beat  us  yet ! 

"I  wonder  w'er  they'm 
catching  ort  at  home.  .  .  . 
An'  us  an't  got  the  nets  boated 
yet  in  our  oP  craft !  When  did 
'ee  say  us  was  going  back? 
T'morrow  ?  " 

But  from  that  moment,  really, 
we  were  homeward  bound. 
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MARY  ANN  was  a  queer  char- 
acter; the  widow,  her  mother, 
was  another  queer  character; 
and  as  for  her  three  brothers, 
Sandy,  Rory,  and  Neil,  they 
were  no  characters  at  all. 
They  lived  in  a  small  island 
off  the  coast  of  Argyleshire, 
and  as  there  was  no  other 
family  so  worthless  in  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of 
it,  and  as  this  story  is  more- 
over no  fiction,  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  mention  it  by  name. 
For  the  purposes  of  conven- 
ience, however,  we  might  call 
it  Saasa. 

The  old  woman  was  fond  of 
whisky,  and  the  three  brothers 
of  Mary  Ann  were  more  than 
fond  of  it.  As  for  Mary  Ann, 
she  was  used  to  the  sight  of  it, 
and  to  the  quarrels  that  arose 
from  the  free  use  of  it,  and  she 
thought  little  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  She  had  herself 
the  temper  of  a  fiend.  From 
this  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
home  of  Mary  Ann  was 
neither  very  peaceable  nor 
very  pleasant. 

Though  this  was  so,  it  was 
a  fact  that  the  girl  was  much 
sought  after.  She  was  very 
pretty  in  a  gipsy-like  way, — 
her  hair  was  black  and  crisp 
and  curly ;  her  black  eyes 
sparkled  with  mischief  or  with 
anger ;  she  had  a  clear  dark 
skin,  red  lips,  and  small  white 
teeth.  She  was  altogether 
small  and  trim,  and  her  move- 
ments were  instinct  with  a 
kind  of  restless  vitality.  She 


had  also  a  high  opinion  of  her- 
self, and  whenever  she  oould 
get  any  money  together  she 
spent  it  in  adorning  her  person. 
The  family  was  looked  down 
upon  in  Saasa,  but  Mary  Ann 
treated  both  the  girls  and  the 
lads  of  the  island  as  though 
they  were  the  dirt  beneath  her 
feet.  For  the  rest,  she  had  a 
sharp  and  venomous  tongue, 
was  as  quick  and  active  as  a 
wild  thing  from  the  woods,  and 
kept  her  house  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin. 

Despite  her  faults  and  her 
family,  then,  Mary  Ann  had 
no  lack  of  admirers,  and  here 
it  was  that  her  extraordinary 
misfortunes  began.  "When  she 
was  eighteen  she  became  en- 
gaged to  a  good-looking  young 
fisherman ;  but  just  as  every 
one  was  wondering  at  his 
choice,  he  was  drowned  at  sea 
in  a  storm.  The  girl  was  very 
sad,  but  in  less  than  a  year  she 
promised  to  marry  a  crofter  lad 
who  had  been  half  crazy  about 
her  for  some  time.  Just  before 
the  time  arranged  for  the  wed- 
ding, however,  he  hurt  himself 
when  working  at  a  house,  be- 
came an  invalid,  and  before 
long  had  to  take  to  his  bed 
altogether.  It  appeared  he 
had  injured  his  spine. 

Mary  Ann  did  not  seem  as 
concerned  about  this  second 
misfortune  as  might  have  been 
expected.  She  gave  sharp  an- 
swers to  anyone  who  spoke  to 
her  about  the  matter,  went 
flaunting  about  in  the  clothes 
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she  had  made  for  the  wedding, 
and  though  at  first  she  used  to 
go  to  see  the  poor  young  lad 
who  had  been  hurt,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  him,  it  was 
soon  rumoured  that  she  was 
keeping  company  with  some 
one  else.  He  was  a  mason, 
and  very  comfortably  off,  and 
his  parents  and  friends  were 
greatly  against  his  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  Mary  Ann. 
They  said  among  other  things 
that  there  was  clearly  a  mis- 
fortune upon  those  who  took 
up  with  her.  The  mason  would 
not  listen,  however ;  he  was 
wild  about  the  girl,  and  gave 
her  some  of  his  savings,  so 
that  she  might  make  prepara- 
tions for  their  marriage.  Their 
banns  were  put  up  on  the 
board,  the  invitations  to  the 
wedding  sent  out,  and  some  of 
the  cooking  done  for  the  fes- 
tivity, when  the  bridegroom 
was  stricken  down  suddenly 
with  typhoid  fever,  which  had 
broken  out  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore on  the  island.  As  soon  as 
the  news  of  his  illness  went 
about,  people  said  there  was  no 
hope  for  him.  It  was  clear 
that  "something"  must  befall 
the  lovers  of  Mary  Ann.  In 
three  weeks  the  young  mason 
was  dead. 

From  this  time  forward  the 
young  men  of  Saasa  were  as 
much  afraid  of  Mary  Ann  as  if 
she  had  the  plague.  Her  hand- 
some looks,  her  saucy  ways, 
the  sparkle  of  her  black  eyes, 
made  them  now  only  avoid 
her.  Sandy,  Kory,  and  Neil 
seemed  to  feel  the  disgrace  on 
the  house,  and  were  only  sober 
when  they  had  no  money,  and 


therefore  could  not  help  it.  The 
old  mother  tippled  more  than 
ever.  Mary  Ann's  tongue  made 
life  bitter  for  them  all.  The 
old  woman  told  the  neigh- 
bours that  her  girl  was  never 
done  weeping  for  him  that 
was  dead  and  gone,  but  the 
neighbours  saw  little  signs  of 
grief  about  her.  She  held 
her  kead  as  high  as  ever, 
and  decorated  herself  with 
wedding-garments. 

After  a  couple  of  years  the 
girl  left  Saasa  and  went  to 
service  in  Glasgow.  People 
had  been  saying  to  her  that 
she  would  never  get  a  husband, 
and  she  took  a  dislike  to  the 
island.  Soon  she  wrote  home 
that  she  was  getting  £24  of 
wages  in  the  year,  and  was 
highly  thought  of  in  the  town. 
The  Saasa  people  laughed  when 
they  heard  this.  A  year  passed, 
and  more  news  came.  Mary 
Ann  wrote  that  she  was  going 
to  be  married.  He  was  in  a 
very  good  position,  and  had  a 
shop  of  his  own.  The  marriage 
would  take  place  in  the  island 
soon  after  the  term,  and  they 
must  be  making  preparations, 
as  she  would  only  have  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  home  before  it 
came  off. 

The  brothers  did  not  know 
what  to  do  when  they  heard 
this.  They  had  prepared  for 
Mary  Ann's  marriages  before, 
and  that  year  the  fishing  was 
a  failure  and  they  were  poor. 
The  old  mother  was  now  be- 
ginning to  get  rather  "dottled," 
and  was  in  a  great  state  about 
it.  As  for  the  neighbours,  they 
would  do  nothing  but  laugh  at 
the  news.  They  did  not  now 
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believe  that  Mary  Ann  would 
ever  be  married. 

Time  went  past,  and  Mary 
Ann  came  home.  She  was 
handsomer  than  ever,  her  dress 
was  most  fashionable,  and  her 
air,  as  before,  somewhat  grand. 
She  had  only  been  a  year  away, 
but  she  had  forgotten  the  Gaelic 
language  altogether,  and  could 
now  only  speak  English.  She 
was  very  angry  to  find  that  no 
preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  wedding,  and  at  once 
set  to  work  to  make  them  her- 
self,— cleaning  the  long,  lew, 
thatched  house  like  a  very  fury  ; 
darting  up  and  down  the  hill 
to  and  from  the  well  for  water, 
the  crisp  black  curls  of  her  hair 
blown  by  the  breeze  over  her 
determined  little  face  and  into 
the  sparkle  of  her  black  eyes. 
She  went  herself  round  the 
island  giving  invitations  to  the 
wedding,  and  so  pretty  did  she 
leok  and  so  agreeable  did  she 
make  herself  that  she  got  no 
refusals.  People  were  indeed 
filled  with  curiosity.  "  If  there 
is  a  wedding,  we'll  be  there," 
was  what  they  thought  and 
what  they  said  among  them- 
selves. 

The  young  woman  had  great 
accounts  of  the  bridegroom.  He 
was  a  most  respectable  lad,  it 
seemed,  and  a  great  teetotaller. 
He  had  a  fine  business,  and  an 
assistant  in  the  shop ;  he  went  to 
church  "  regular  "  on  Sundays, 
and  wore  a  clean  collar  every 
day.  He  thought  nothing  of 
the  expense.  Some  of  the 
Saasa  lads  were  quite  bashful 
at  the  thought  of  such  high 
society,  and  although  they  were 
not  altogether  sure  of  the  wed- 


ding, some  of  them  bought  new 
collars  out  of  the  shop. 

Meantime  Mary  Ann  went  on 
with  her  preparations.  There 
was  to  be  a  great  dinner. 
Fowls  were  to  be  boiled  by 
the  dozen,  and  the  bride  made 
their  feathers  fly  like  chaff  on 
a  windy  day  as  she  plucked 
them  at  the  end  of  the  house. 
There  were  to  be  innumerable 
puddings  indigenous  to  Glas- 
gow and  suchlike  homes  of  the 
aristocracy;  there  was,  more- 
over, a  generous  jar  of  whisky 
to  be  provided  somehow  by 
Sandy,  Bory,  and  Neil.  De- 
spite all  that  had  come  and 
gone,  the  neighbours  began  to 
take  the  wedding  seriously. 

At  last  the  day  arrived,  and 
with  the  morning  of  it  came 
the  bridegroom  in  the  steamer. 
Without  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  records  of  Mary  Ann's 
ill-luck,  despite  the  croakings 
of  prophets  and  prophetesses, 
the  hour  and  the  man  had  both 
arrived.  There  were  a  number 
of  people  on  the  shore  when  the 
boat  landed  from  the  steamer, 
there  were  a  number  of  people 
at  the  doors  of  the  houses  by 
which  the  bridegroom  passed, 
there  were  others  at  the  win- 
dows, and  not  a  few  of  the 
younger  sort  looked  out  from 
behind  peat-stacks  or  over  the 
tops  of  rocks.  Every  one  was 
interested  and  surprised,  for 
the  new  arrival  was  hardly  less 
to  all  appearance  than  Mary 
Ann  had  painted  him.  He  was 
a  most  eminently  respectable- 
looking  young  man.  He  wore 
a  "stylish"  suit  of  checked 
tweed,  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole, a  shining  white  collar, 
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and  glossy  black  boots.  He 
seemed  nervous  and  young, 
and  perhaps  he  felt  the  eyes 
that  were  upon  him,  but  he 
had  an  open  face  and  a  bright, 
unsuspicious  smile.  He  was  a 
young  man  that  any  minister 
would  have  been  pleased  to  see 
in  his  congregation. 

"  Ooh,  the  Object ! "  said  one 
old  crone  who  had  hobbled  to 
her  door  to  have  a  look  at 
him.  "  He's  too  good  for 
Mary  Ann ! " 

The  ceremony  was  fixed  for 
three  o'clock,  and  about  two 
the  guests  began  to  arrive,  and 
the  "  best  room  "  of  the  queer, 
crazy  old  house  was  soon 
packed  to  the  door.  There  was 
just  room  left  for  the  minister, 
the  young  couple,  and  the  Bible. 
In  the  kitchen  end  the  dinner 
was  spread  out.  Pots  bubbled 
on  the  fire,  and  a  savoury  smell 
of  cooking  pervaded  the  house 
and  escaped  outside,  where  a 
crowd  of  little  boys  hovered 
about,  hoping  for  the  sweets 
it  was  the  custom  in  the  island 
for  the  bridegroom  to  distribute 
before  the  ceremony.  They  be- 
gan to  peep  in  at  the  windows. 

"Oh,  the  dinner,"  said  the 
first,  who  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  spread  in  the  kitchen.  The 
mouths  of  every  one  of  them 
watered  when  they  saw  it. 
They  were  discontented  to 
think  that  they  were  too 
young  to  have  an  invitation. 

By-and-by  the  minister  ar- 
rived. He  did  not  see  any  boys, 
but  from  behind  the  peat-stack 
and  other  places  they  saw  him. 

"And  we  got  nothing  from 
Mary  Ann's  man,"  said  they, 
darkly,  — "  not  so  much  as 


a     sweetie,     and     him      from 
Glasgow." 

They  looked  in  again  through 
the  kitchen  windows.  The 
room  was  long  and  narrow. 
Above  were  sooty  rafters,  un- 
derneath was  an  earthen  floor ; 
but  the  stones  of  the  hearth 
were  white  with  pipeclay,  and 
the  place  had  a  glowing,  cheery 
look  to  Highland  boys.  All  the 
length  of  the  room  tables  were 
set  end  to  end,  covered  with 
snowy  tablecloths  and  laden 
with  the  feast.  "  Scones, 
oat -cake,  loaf -bread,  butter, 
crowdie,  cheese,  and  cold  hens," 
one  of  the  boys  told  off  the  list 
enviously. 

"  It's  not  in  one  day  they'll 
eat  all  the  hens  that  are  there," 
he  commented. 

They  were  unprincipled  boys, 
and  they  began  to  consider 
whether  they  might  not  be 
able  to  lay  hands  on  some  of 
the  dainties  and  have  a  feast 
of  their  own  out  on  the  hillside, 
and  from  this  idea  a  queer 
situation  arose. 

Mary  Ann  was  very  anxious 
to  make  the  best  of  things 
before  the  stranger  bridegroom. 
She  had  warned  the  old  woman 
to  keep  from  the  whisky,  and 
had  besought  Sandy,  Rory,  and 
Neil  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
it.  "He  is  a  great  teetotaller," 
said  she.  "  He  is  not  thinking 
it  respectable  to  be  tasting  at 
all."  It  was  agreed  that 
though  spirits  were  to  flow 
freely,  the  family  was  to  show 
becoming  caution  towards 
them. 

Everything  went  well  to 
begin  with.  The  manners  of 
the  company,  and  particularly 
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of  the  three  brothers,  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  If  the 
young  man  from  Glasgow 
thought  the  house  a  hovel  and 
the  guests  somewhat  barbar- 
ous, he  did  not  say  anything 
to  that  effect.  Mary  Ann  was 
elegantly  dressed,  and  looked  a 
bride  for  a  prince,  and  for  the 
rest  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  now  but  make  the  best  of 
it.  If  he  was  conscious  that 
the  girl  had  given  him  a  very 
different  impression  of  her 
home  on  the  island  of  Saasa 
from  what  he  saw  it  to  be,  he 
doubtless  consoled  himself  by 
thinking  that  to  her  it  might 
appear  a  palace,  such  would  be 
her  love  for  it. 

The  ceremony  began.  Every 
one  of  the  invited  guests  was 
present.  All  were  dressed  in 
their  best.  The  three  brothers 
sat  squeezed  together  by  the 
door,  and  only  the  old  woman 
did  not  come  in.  "  Some  one," 
she  said,  "must  look  to  the 
pots  on  the  fire,"  and  she  would 
prefer  to  stay  out.  Since  she 
was  very  queer,  and  growing, 
as  has  been  said,  somewhat 
"dottled,"  people  thought  this 
just  as  well. 

Things  were  going  beauti- 
fully, and  the  minister  was  in 
the  middle  of  his  address,  and 
was  exhorting  the  young  couple 
to  "bear  and  forbear  with 
one  another,"  when  suddenly 
strange  sounds  began  to  be 
heard  in  the  kitchen.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  old 
woman  were  running  about 
the  room.  Thud !  went  some- 
thing heavy.  Then  came  a 
scramble,  and  thud  —  thud 
went  something  heavy  again. 


Mary  Ann  grew  pale,  and 
though  she  did  not  move  a 
hair's- breadth,  her  eyes  began 
to  sparkle  ominously  behind 
her  fashionable  white  veil. 
The  three  brothers  looked  at 
one  another  in  consternation. 
They  thought  the  old  woman 
had  forgotten  what  had  been 
said  to  her,  and  had  started 
upon  the  whisky. 

The  sounds  continued — thud, 
thud.  Then  a  rush  and  a 
scramble,  and  the  whole  kit- 
chen seemed  to  be  turning 
topsy  -  turvy.  Sandy,  Bory, 
and  Neil  were  scarlet  with 
apprehension.  Surely  the  old 
woman  was  not  doing  mischief 
to  the  feast  or  mishandling  the 
cold  hens. 

What  really  was  going  on 
was  this.  One  of  the  wicked 
boys  was  leaning  through  the 
window  and  abstracting  deli- 
cacies from  off  the  table. 
When  the  old  woman  made 
a  rush  to  guard  them,  a  peat 
from  off  the  peat-stack  out- 
side was  hastily  flung  at  her. 
Presently  it  became  a  war  of 
peats.  They  did  damage  all 
over  the  room.  Thud,  thud, 
they  went.  Rush  went  the 
crone,  and  all  without  a 
word,  because  of  the  ceremony 
going  on  behind  the  door. 

By-and-by  there  came  a  flop 
right  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  where  the  brothers  were 
sitting.  It  was  the  poor  old 
body  at  her  wits'  end  trying 
to  open  a  creak  of  the  door 
so  as  to  warn  her  sons  of 
what  was  going  on.  Sandy, 
Bory,  and  Neil  did  not  know 
where  to  look.  They  were  now 
sure  she  must  have  begun 
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upon  the  whisky,  and  the 
perspiration  was  upon  their 
faces.  "Keep  her  out,"  they 
whispered  among  themselves. 
"She  must  be  awful!  Keep 
her  out  for  your  lives."  And 
as  the  orone  pressed  at  the 
door  from  the  outside  they 
set  their  shoulders  to  it  from 
the  inside.  "Keep  her  out, 
for  any  favour,"  the  one 
whispered  to  the  other,  and 
they  stared  at  the  minister 
as  if  nothing  unusual  were 
going  on. 

At  last  the  ceremony  was 
over,  the  minister  went  away, 
and  the  dinner  came  on.  The 
ravages  of  the  boys  were  re- 
paired, and  things  looked  more 
cheerful  again.  The  soup  was 
served  up  steaming  hot  from 
the  pots  on  the  fire.  There 
were  stewed  meats  and  boiled 
meats  ;  there  were  potatoes  and 
turnips ;  there  were  "  puddings 
of  the  gentry,"  and  whisky 
that  flowed  like  water.  The 
three  brothers  forgot  their 
promises  and  partook  freely. 
Tongues  were  unloosed,  and 
the  guests  no  longer  remem- 
bered to  speak  English :  people 
began  to  enjoy  themselves. 
Healths  were  drunk,  and  the 
young  stranger  was  pressed  to 
fill  his  glass. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  blush- 
ing, "I  don't  taste  whisky.  I 
think  water  is  better  for  every 
one — healthier  too,"  he  added 
after  a  pause. 

There  was  a  blank  silence. 
Every  one  looked  at  Mary 
Ann's  young  man  with  a 
kind  of  concern.  But  the 
people  of  Saasa  were  polite 
though  they  might  be  rough. 


"Every  one  to  his  taste," 
said  some  one  after  a  little. 
"  It's  a  poor  thing  to  be  wish- 
ing any  one  good  luck  in 
water." 

"Bring  him  a  jug  of  milk," 
said  another  kindly. 

The  milk  was  brought,  and 
the  bridegroom  filled  his  glass 
with  it.  Every  one  was  so 
interested  in  seeing  him  drink 
it,  that  they  paused  with  their 
glasses  half  way  to  their  lips 
to  look  at  him. 

"Are  you  for  milk  too?" 
said  one  of  the  brothers  to 
Mary  Ann.  He  spoke  doubt- 
fully, for  after  the  warnings 
she  had  given  he  did  not 
know  what  mood  she  might 
be  in. 

Mary  Ann  laughed  scorn- 
fully. "Indeed,  no,"  she  said, 
and  tossed  her  head.  She 
drank  off  a  glass  of  the  fiery 
spirit  as  if  it  had  been  water, 
and  as  she  did  so  the  bride- 
groom turned  as  white  as  a 
sheet. 

When  dinner  was  over  danc- 
ing began.  The  fun  went  very 
well  -y  but  Mary  Ann  was  angry 
because  she  thought  her  newly - 
made  husband  had  made  a  poor 
appearance.  The  whisky -jar 
grew  empty.  Sandy,  Rory, 
and  Neil  helped  greatly  in 
that.  Once,  when  a  late-comer 
offered  the  bridegroom  a  glass, 
Mary  Ann  laughed  and  drank 
it  instead  of  him. 

There  was  an  old  man  there 
who  had  very  little  tact.  He 
began  to  talk  cheerily  to  the 
bridegroom. 

"You  are  the  fortunate 
man,"  said  he,  and  he  began 
to  tell  him  about  the  other 
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poor  fellows  who  had  wished 
to  marry  Mary  Ann.  "  It 
seems  they  had  to  go,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  finished, 
"since  it  was  to  be  you  all 
the  time." 

The  bridegroom  did  not 
speak.  "Eh?"  said  the  old 
man. 

"I  suppose  so,"  assented  the 
other. 

There  was  another  oldish 
man  there,  and  he  went  away 
soon  after  this,  though  it  was 
early.  He  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  dancing,  and  he 
thought  there  was  a  little  too 
much  whisky  going.  When 
he  stepped  outside  he  thought 
the  night  very  beautiful.  The 
moon  was  full,  and  there  was 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  or  a 
breath  of  wind  in  the  air. 
Down  from  the  house  on  each 
side  of  the  path  stooks  of  corn 
were  gathered,  and  beyond  the 
sloping  harvest -field  was  the 
sea.  Everything  was  white 
and  shining  and  solemn.  He 
turned  and  looked  back  at  the 
low  thatched  house.  There 


was  noise  and  commotion 
enough  there,  with  the  fiddling 
and  dancing  and  laughing  that 
was  going  on.  The  light  of 
paraffin-lamps  at  the  windows 
seemed  dark  and  yellow  beside 
the  moonlight.  He  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  laugh  of  Mary 
Ann. 

"She  is  a  queer  character 
that,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  but 
very  handsome." 

He  went  on  down  the  path, 
and  all  in  a  heap  among  the 
fallen  sheaves  of  a  corn-stack 
he  saw  a  man.  He  knew  at 
once  from  the  fine  checked 
clothes  that  it  was  the  bride- 
groom. He  was  crying  and 
sobbing  with  his  face  among 
the  straw. 

The  oldish  man  stopped. 
Then  he  went  on  his  way, 
shaking  his  head  compassion- 
ately. He  thought  of  the 
other  men  who  had  wished  to 
marry  Mary  Ann.  "  Well, 
well,"  he  said  to  himself,  "it 
is  hard  to  say,  after  all,  who 
are  the  fortunate  ones." 

L.  M.  M. 
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THE     LIGHTER    SIDE     OF    MY     OFFICIAL     LIFE. 

BY  SIB  ROBERT  ANDERSON,   K.C.B. 

VIII. 


SHARPS   AND   FLATS. 


IN  my  April  article  I  pro- 
pounded the  seemingly  heart- 
less thesis  that  people  who 
suffer  from  crimes  against 
property  are  very  commonly 
the  victims  of  their  own  folly 
or  greed.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  but  speaking  gener- 
ally the  statement  is  absolutely 
true.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
work  of  men  who  are  in  the 
front  rank  as  criminals ;  but 
fortunately  front-rank  men  are 
as  rare  in  this,  as  in  other  pro- 
fessions. My  friend  the  late 
Major  Arthur  Griffiths  used  to 
tell  how,  when  he  was  in 
charge  of  one  of  our  great 
convict -prisons,  he  mislaid  the 
key  of  the  office  safe  one  day, 
when  the  visiting  Director  was 
hourly  expected ;  so  he  told 
the  Chief  Warder  to  get  one 
of  the  convicts  to  open  it. 
But  only  one  man  could  be 
found  in  the  prison  who  was 
competent  to  undertake  the 
job,  and  he  had  been  trained 
in  the  factory  of  one  of  our 
well  -  known  manufacturers  of 
safes.  Of  course  a  couple  of 
navvies  with  pickaxes  could 
break  up  any  safe  that  ever  was 
made;  but  if  criminals  went 
to  work  in  that  way  they 
would  arouse  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. A  good  safe  provides 
full  security  against  ordinary 
thieves.  If,  therefore,  a  lady 


keeps  £1000  worth  of  jewels 
in  a  trinket-box  in  her  ward- 
robe, or  on  the  dressing-table, 
is  it  cynical  to  say  that  she 
has  herself  to  blame  if  she  loses 
them?  To  spend  £10  on  a 
safe  is  not  a  very  heavy  insur- 
ance to  pay  in  such  a  case. 

But  the  best  safe  ever  made 
will  not  give  security  if  com- 
mon care  be  lacking.  I  could 
tell  of  a  certain  lady  who  pro- 
fited by  a  police  warning,  and 
used  to  boast  of  her  Chubb.  But 
one  evening  she  left  her  keys 
lying  on  the  table;  and  when 
she  returned,  her  safe  was 
empty  !  Is  there  ever  a  jewel 
larceny  perpetrated  during  a 
railway  journey  that  is  not 
due  to  carelessness  of  this 
kind?  And  women  seein  to 
be  sillier  even  than  men.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  delight  in 
flaunting  their  silliness.  A 
cynic,  whom  I  could  name, 
raises  the  question  whether  the 
sort  of  women  who  wear  French 
heels  have  immortal  souls. 
And  he  explains  the  hideous 
monstrosities  of  the  illustrated 
advertisements  of  milliners  and 
corset  -  makers  by  the  theory 
that  the  trade  is  run  by  Jews, 
whose  law  forbids  their  making 
the  likeness  of  anything  in 
heaven  above  or  on  the  earth 
beneath  !  But  if  men  be  less 
silly,  they  have  less  excuse  for 
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their  silliness.  For  example,  a 
man  who  passes  through  a 
crowd  with  a  gold  watoh-chain 
exposed  has  himself  to  blame 
if  he  loses  both  chain  and 
watch.  I  have  seen  more  pick- 
pockets than  most  people ;  but 
I  state  a  plain  fact  when  I  say 
that  I  never  saw  one  except  in 
custody.  Yes,  once  I  did.  On 
the  night  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee  I  paraded  the  streets 
wearing  a  gorgeous  chain  that 
I  had  bought  for  sixpence  in 
Fleet  Street — there  was  a  door 
key  at  the  pocket  end  of  it, — 
and  twice  that  night  a  thief 
had  a  try  for  it. 

A  cynical  classification  of 
the  population  of  the  country 
as  knaves  or  fools,  sharps  or 
flats,  might  seem  smart  and 
clever,  but  it  would  be  quite 
unintelligent  and  false.  For 
the  Britisher  is  a  peace-loving 
biped,  and  honest  withal ;  and 
if  we  eliminate  the  element  of 
the  alien  leaven  in  our  midst, 
the  volume  of  crime  is  mar- 
vellously small.  Indeed  the 
twin  curses  of  drink  and  gam- 
bling account  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  offences  re- 
corded in  the  criminal  stat- 
istics. 

During  one  of  my  first  visits 
to  a  friend's  summer  residence 
in  Ross-shire,  I  was  startled 
one  day  at  the  luncheon-table 
by  the  exclamation,  "Ob, 
there's  the  thief!"  and  I  saw 
a  fellow  who  might  aptly  be 
described  as  a  human  "lurcher," 
shuffling  along  the  avenue 
which  ran  between  the  house 
and  the  sea-shore.  My  curi- 
osity was  excited  by  hearing  a 
thief  thus  designated  by  the 
definite  article,  and  my  in- 


quiries elicited  that  he  was  the 
only  dishonest  person  in  the 
district,  and  that,  but  for  him, 
locks  and  bolts  might  be  ig- 
nored. In  the  course  of  a 
country  walk  the  next  day  I 
was  asked  to  speak  to  the 
policeman,  whose  office,  I  was 
told,  would  be  a  sinecure  but 
for  the  presence  of  the  thief. 

Here  is  one  phase  of  the 
crime  problem  in  miniature.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  ex- 
pert professional  criminals 
whose  exploits  tax  the  re- 
sources of  a  highly  trained 
Police.  They  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  well  known  to  the 
Police.  Indeed  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  including  their 
names  in  the  Trades  Section 
of  the  'Post  Office  London 
Directory  ' ;  and  if  common - 
sense  and  genuine  philanthropy 
were  allowed  a  hearing,  a  few 
years  would  suffice  to  suppress 
the  whole  fraternity. 

Happily,  however,  humble 
folk  like  myself  and  the  great 
majority  of  my  readers  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  these 
high-class  professionals.  They 
go  for  higher  game ;  they  play 
for  higher  stakes.  But  we 
have  in  our  midst  a  number 
of  people  of  criminal  propen- 
sities and  weak  moral  fibre, 
who  will  prey  upon  us  if  we 
give  them  a  chance.  Not  a 
few  of  them  are  objects  of 
pity,  but  our  punishment-of- 
crime  system  is  blindly  pitiless. 
To  revert  to  my  Koss- shire 
story,  one  might  suppose  that 
a  sane  community  would  pen- 
sion the  policeman  and  rele- 
gate the  thief  to  a  detention 
in  which  he  might  lead  a 
useful  life.  But,  to  quote  an 
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aphorism   that   now   ranks    as 
classical,  the  law  is  an  ass  and 
an  idiot.      Here   is   a   case   in 
the  morning  paper  which  lies 
before    me    as    I    write,    of    a 
criminal  aged  eighty -one  who 
has  spent  more  than  half  his 
life   in   jail,   and   who   is   once 
again    sentenced    at    the    ses- 
sions.     And  his  cheery  words 
on   leaving  the   dock   make  it 
plain  that  notwithstanding  his 
fourscore  years  he  contemplates 
returning  again  to  his  normal 
course   of  life.     The   man   has 
the    credit    of    being    a    good 
workman  when  he  does  work ; 
and    if    as    soon    as    he    gave 
proof  that  he  either  could  not, 
or  would  not,  keep  his  hands 
from  picking  and  stealing,  he 
had  been  deprived  of  the  lib- 
erty   he     always     abuses,    he 
might  have  lived  a  useful  and 
not  unhappy  life  in  a  humanely 
administered     asylum     prison. 
Such    a    discipline,    moreover, 
might  in  time  have  so  reformed 
the    criminal   as   to   make   his 
discharge  a  benefit  instead  of 
being  a  curse  to  the  community. 
My   purpose   here,  however, 
is  not  to  expose  and  denounce 
the     mingled     stupidity     and 
barbarity   of    our    methods    of 
dealing  with  criminals,  but  to 
indicate  how  we  can  best  pro- 
tect   ourselves     against    their 
depredations.     And  here,  I  re- 
peat,   we    need    but    common 
care.       A    sensible    man    will 
button  up  his  coat  in  a  crowd 
as    automatically    as    he    will 
open  his  umbrella  in  a  shower. 
And  a  lady  who  can't  "button 
up  "  will  avoid  a  crowd  if  she 
is   wearing   trinkets    that   can 
be  "sneaked."     And  if  people 
must    needs    carry    money,    a 


very  simple  precaution  will 
afford  immunity.  Cut  bank- 
notes in  two,  and  carry  the 
several  halves  in  separate  re- 
ceptacles, and  the  sneak  thief 
will  be  thwarted.  And  then 
as  regards  our  houses.  A 
high -class  burglar  can  crack 
any  crib  in  spite  of  locks  and 
bolts;  but  high-class  burglars 
are  few,  and  ordinary  precau- 
tions will  give  security  against 
ordinary  operators.  But  it  is 
useless  to  lock  the  front  door 
if  the  back  door  be  left  on 
the  latch,  or  to  bar  all  the 
windows  except  one.  It  may 
seem  intolerable  that  in  a 
civilised  country  we  should 
need  to  live  thus  in  a  state 
of  siege.  But  pending  the 
introduction  of  more  sensible 
and  humane  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  criminals  we  must 
reconcile  ourselves  to  it.  For 
while  the  common  tramp  thief 
is  a  poor  creature  whom  care- 
ful and  shrewd  people  may 
ignore,  we  must  reckon  with 
a  small  army  of  clever  folk 
whose  perverted  mental  activ- 
ity is  exercised  at  the  expense 
of  their  neighbours. 

And,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
not  folly  only  that  gives  them 
their  opportunities :  greed  has 
often  still  more  to  do  with  it. 
Among  the  petty  frauds  to 
which  this  remark  applies,  the 
"  dropped  trinket "  is  a  case 
in  point.  This  used  to  be  very 
popular.  You  see  it  lying  on 
the  pavement,  but  before  you 
can  reach  it  an  out -at -elbows 
fellow  picks  it  up  and  pockets 
it.  Then  he  timidly  pulls  it 
out  again  and  offers  to  sell  it 
for  a  few  shillings,  for  he  is 
in  dire  need,  and  wants  to  get 
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food  for  his  starving  family. 
The  thing  needs  to  be  done 
furtively,  for  "larceny  by  find- 
ing "  is  an  offence  known  to 
the  criminal  law.  But  "greed 
of  gain  "  prevails,  and  the  dupe 
pays  five  shillings  for  a  ring  or 
bauble  which  the  thief  bought 
for  sixpence.  The  painted  bird 
fraud  again  owes  its  success 
to  the  same  baneful  influence; 
and  here  the  same  mean  ele- 
ment comes  in,  4for  the  dupe 
thinks  he  is  overreaching  the 
poor  fellow  who  does  not  know 
the  value  of  a  song-bird.  The 
following  story  was  told  both 
of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  and  of 
Sir  James  Mathew,  but  I  can- 
not say  whether  it  was  true 
of  either  of  them.  It  is  worth 
telling  all  the  same.  Appealed 
to  by  the  rascal  to  tell  him 
what  kind  of  a  bird  it  was  he 
had  caught,  the  judge  replied, 
after  taking  a  good  look  at 
his  questioner,  "Well,  having 
regard  to  the  old  proverb  about 
*  birds  of  a  feather,'  I  should 
say  it  was  a  jail  bird ! " 

There  are  some  photogra- 
phers so  full  of  benevolence 
that  without  fee  or  reward 
they  will  make  a  beautiful 
enlargement  of  any  photograph 
intrusted  to  them.  But  the 
picture  is  such  a  work  of  art 
that  it  would  savour  of  pro- 
fanity to  risk  its  being  injured 
by  failing  to  provide  a  good 
frame  for  it,  and  this  will  be 
supplied  at  cost  price.  A  rascal 
carried  on  this  fraud  in  Paris 
during  my  reign  at  Scotland 
Yard,  and  for  aught  I  know 
he  may  be  at  it  still.  He  was 
cunning  enough  to  send  the 
promised  enlargement  to  a  few 
well  -  known  people  uncondi- 


tionally, and  they  then  became 
decoys  for  others  who,  if  they 
refused  to  forward  the  price 
demanded  for  the  frame,  failed 
even  to  secure  the  return  of 
their  own  photograph  or  to  get 
an  answer  to  their  letters  of 
remonstrance  or  appeal. 

Then  again  we  have  in  our 
midst  philanthropists  who  are 
so  devoured  by  love  to  their 
neighbours,  that  they  will  send 
you  a  beautiful  watch,  a  perfect 
timekeeper,  of  course,  as  a  free 
gift ;  and  the  only  acknowledg- 
ment they  look  for  is  that  you 
will  buy  a  suitable  chain  from 
them  at  cost  price.  You  send 
the  cash,  and  the  articles  you 
receive  in  exchange  are  such  as 
you  might  buy  for  less  money 
in  any  shop  that  sells  flash 
trinkets.  The  watch  is  full  of 
wheels,  of  course,  and  they  go 
round  with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity ;  or  if  they  stop,  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  hands  mark  the  time 
with  absolute  accuracy  once  in 
every  twelve  hours !  A  good 
story  is  told  of  two  great  Irish- 
men, both  of  whom  are  now 
gone  from  us, — the  late  Arch- 
bishop Plunket,  and  Father 
Healy  the  well-known  parish 
priest  of  Bray.  Making  their 
way  together  to  Bray  railway 
station  one  morning,  the  priest 
urged  that  they  should  hurry, 
but  the  prelate's  appeal  to  his 
watch  convinced  him  that  they 
had  ample  time.  They  arrived 
to  see  the  train  for  Dublin  dis- 
appearing. The  Archbishop's 
apologies  were  lavish.  He 
pleaded  that  he  had  always 
had  unbounded  faith  in  his 
watch.  "  My  dear  Lord  Plun- 
ket," was  Father  Healy's  re- 
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joinder,  "  faith  won't  do  without 
the  good  works."  Will  people 
who  answer  these  fraudulent 
advertisements  please  note. 

"  Musings  without  Method  " 
is  a  charming  heading  to  one 
section  of  'Blackwood,'  and  I 
seem  to  be  writing  in  this  vein. 
My  reference  to  the  "  dropped 
trinket "  fraud  reminds  me  of  a 
personal  incident  that  gave  me 
much  amusement.  One  morning 
when  on  my  way  to  Scotland 
Yard  I  picked  up  a  brooch  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  It  was  a 
prominent  object  as  it  sparkled 
in  the  sunshine  in  the  middle 
of  the  path,  and  I  took  for 
granted  it  had  been  dropped 
by  either  of  the  two  nurse- 
maids who  were  walking  ahead 
of  me.  They  were  the  only 
human  beings  in  sight,  for  it 
is  extraordinary  how  few  people 
use  these  beautiful  parks  on  a 
winter  morning.  The  trinket 
was  what  is  called  an  "  O.U. 
duck  "  brooch,  the  vowels  being 
intertwined  in  a  cipher,  with  a 
little  gilt  duck  underneath — an 
ornament  that  was  at  one  time 
very  popular  with  girls  of  a 
certain  class.  When  I  overtook 
the  first  of  these  nursemaids, 
she  told  me  at  once  that  she 
did  not  wear  a  brooch.  When 
I  came  up  to  the  other  girl 
and  asked  if  she  had  dropped 
a  brooch,  she  answered  as 
promptly,  "  I  think  so,  sir ; 
what  kind  is  it?"  If  I  had 
produced  the  brooch  that  girl 
would  certainly  have  said  it 
was  hers.  But  with  a  stolid 
face,  and  in  a  leaden  tone  of 
voice,  I  replied,  "  O.U.  duck." 
"O,  you  go  along,"  she  ex- 
claimed with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  as  she  jerked  herself 


away.  On  arrival  at  my  office 
I  gave  the  brooch  and  the  story 
to  my  C.I.D.  Superintendent, 
and  within  twenty  minutes  the 
trinket  was  in  the  lost  property 
branch,  and  the  story  was  in 
every  branch  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's office ! 

The  offences  I  have  been 
describing  are  of  a  very  petty 
kind,  and  my  readers  may  wish 
to  hear  about  frauds  perpetrated 
by  criminals  of  a  higher  class. 
I  am  probably  the  only  living 
person  unconnected  with  the 
great  City  house  to  which  the 
following  story  relates,  who  has 
knowledge  of  what  I  am  about 
to  disclose.  It  is  a  house  whose 
name  is  in  high  repute,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  A  genius 
claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
secret  of  making  gold,  and  he 
offered  to  sell  it  to  the  firm  in 
question.  By  means  of  a  process 
which  he  had  discovered,  the 
bulk  of  any  quantity  of  gold 
could  be  increased  by  one-half, 
at  trifling  expense.  His  dupes 
accepted  his  terms,  subject  to 
his  giving  proof  of  the  value  of 
his  discovery;  and  to  test  it 
they  proposed  to  supply  him 
with  a  hundred  sovereigns  and 
the  needed  plant.  He  "thought 
scorn "  of  working  on  such  a 
petty  sum  as  that ;  it  would  be 
waste  of  time,  for  the  process 
was  a  tedious  one.  Finally  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should 
have  £20,000  in  sovereigns ; 
and  a  house  was  taken  in 
Leman  Street,  Whitechapel, 
and  there  a  laboratory  was 
fitted  up  for  his  use.  The  gold 
was  placed  in  tanks  provided 
for  the  purpose ;  the  needed 
chemicals  were  supplied;  and 
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the  experiment  proceeded,  with 
elaborate  precautions  against 
larceny  or  fraud.  The  man 
was  emphatic  in  insisting  on 
two  points  :  no  one  but  him- 
self was  to  enter  the  labora- 
tory; and  he  was  to  be  rigor- 
ously searched  every  time  he 
passed  out.  After  many  weeks, 
during  which  his  visits  were 
frequent,  he  disappeared;  and 
when  eventually  the  door  was 
forced,  the  tanks  which  had 
contained  the  gold  were  empty, 
and  the  bottles  which  contained 
the  chemicals  were  full.  What 
had  become  of  the  £20,000? 
ISTo  one  but  an  expert  has  any 
conception  of  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  such  a  sum  of  money. 
And  the  fullest  inquiry  only 
served  to  elicit  proof  that  the 
man  had  been  searched  with 
exemplary  care  at  every  visit. 
The  mystery  would  have  re- 
mained for  ever  unsolved  if 
the  criminal  had  not  himself 
supplied  the  solution  of  it.  In 
sheer  bravado  and  pride  in 
his  achievement,  he  wrote  to 
the  firm  he  had  swindled,  tell- 
ing them  of  his  appreciation  of 
the  money,  and  of  his  confi- 
dence that  they  would  rather 
lose  twice  as  much  than  incur 
ridicule  on  every  Exchange  in 
Europe  by  a  prosecution  which 
would  disclose  their  folly.  And 
then  he  revealed  his  method. 
Every  time  he  left  the  labora- 
tory that  gold-headed  cane  he 
carried  was  packed  with  sove- 
reigns ! 

"  International  criminals  "  of 
this  type  are  men  of  extra- 
ordinary cleverness  and  dash. 
Before  coming  to  England  as 
Ambassador,  Count  Schouvaloff 
was  head  of  the  Political  Police 


at  St  Petersburg—the  "  Third 
Section,"  I  believe  they  call  it. 
There  was  no  man  in  Europe 
who  was  less  likely  to  be 
victimised  by  a  swindler,  and 
yet  he  was  duped  by  one  of 
these  rascals.  When  returning 
from  the  Continent  one  day  he 
got  into  conversation  with  a 
fellow-passenger  on  the  Channel 
boat — a  man  of  good  address, 
well-spoken,  well-groomed,  and 
of  charming  manners.  He  told 
the  Ambassador  that  he  had 
just  been  to  Spain  on  a  Secret 
Service  mission  of  much  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy,  and  he  was 
in  high  spirits  at  his  success. 
And  he  mentioned  in  an  off- 
hand way  that  he  had  got  on 
the  track  of  the  forgers  who 
were  then  flooding  Russia  with 
counterfeit  rouble-notes.  For- 
geries of  this  kind  have  been  a 
constant  cause  of  grave  trouble 
and  loss  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Count  took  the 
bait,  and  asked  the  fellow  to 
call  upon  him. 

When  he  called  at  the  Em- 
bassy he  freely  gave  particulars 
about  the  gang,  adding  inci- 
dentally, and  in  his  grandest 
manner,  that  one  of  the  men 
had  dropped  a  hint  that  he 
was  ready  to  betray  his  com- 
panions, but  he  would  need  a 
very  big  bribe.  To  any  one 
versed  in  Secret  Service  work 
there  was  nothing  to  excite  sus- 
picion in  the  man's  refusal  to 
be  put  in  touch  with  one  of  the 
Ambassador's  agents.  It  was 
only  a  pleasure,  however,  to 
give  his  Excellency  every  help 
possible.  The  Count  asked 
whether  he  would  undertake 
the  mission  himself.  This  he 
was  very  reluctant  to  do.  The 
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men  would  probably  be  found 
where  he  left  them  the  week 
before  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  might  have  to  follow  them 
half  across  Europe,  and  possibly 
to  Russia,  involving  such  a  long 
absence  from  London  as  would 
seriously  prejudice  his  regular 
work.  But  at  last  he  yielded, 
and  he  left  the  Embassy  with 
a  cheque  for  £1000  in  his 
pocket. 

Having  regard  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  losses  incurred  by 
the  Russian  Government  by 
rouble -note  forgeries,  the  ex- 
penditure of  £1000  in  such  a 
business  was  a  mere  trifle.  But 
after  the  man  left  the  Embassy 
the  Ambassador's  suspicions 
began  to  awaken,  and  half 
an  hour  after  his  signing  the 
cheque,  the  Bank  had  orders 
to  stop  payment  of  it.  It 
was  too  late.  The  swindler 
had  already  drawn  the  money ; 
and  neither  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy nor  Scotland  Yard  ever 
got  on  his  track. 

Now  a  fellow  who  could  suc- 
cessfully play  a  game  of  this 
kind  with  such  a  man  as  Count 
Schouvaloff  must  possess  a  rare 
combination  of  qualities  that 
would  ensure  success  in  almost 
any  position  in  life.  Some  years 
ago  a  genius  of  this  type  levied 
heavy  toll  upon  half  the  Chan- 
celleries of  Europe,  by  warning 
them  of  plots  to  destroy  war- 
ships by  means  of  bombs  dis- 
guised as  lumps  of  coal.  I  was 
known  and  trusted  by  the  staff 
of  several  of  the  Foreign  Em- 
bassies, and  in  this  way  I 
heard  privately  of  the  man's 
doings  in  other  European 
capitals  before  he  turned  up 
in  London.  The  first  day  he 


called  upon  me  there  was  no 
suggestion  on  his  part  of  de- 
manding, or  even  of  needing, 
any  pecuniary  reward.  His 
only  object  was  to  thwart  a 
plot  of  the  most  hellish  kind. 
His  next  visit  was  more  pro- 
longed than  the  first,  and  I 
elicited  from  him  a  promise, 
given  with  feigned  reluctance, 
to  undertake  the  task  of  run- 
ning the  conspirators  to  earth. 
Though  he  was  a  linguist,  the 
interview  ended  by  my  telling 
him  in  the  plainest  of  Saxon 
words  that  he  was  a  fraud  and 
a  swindler.  The  bomb,  which 
was  his  stock-in-trade,  I  im- 
pounded, and  I  afterwards 
placed  it  in  the  Museum  at 
Scotland  Yard,  where  I  sup- 
pose it  still  lies. 

The  notorious  "  confidence 
trick"  is  a  fraud  which  ex- 
emplifies in  a  striking  way  the 
truth  of  my  thesis  that  it  is 
due  to  their  love  of  filthy  lucre 
that  people  fall  so  easily  a 
prey  to  swindlers.  Frederick 
Williamson,  who  was  head  of 
the  detective  branch  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  before  the 
C.I.D.  was  organised,  used  to 
say  that  the  victim  of  that 
swindle  always  intends  to 
defraud  the  seemingly  guileless 
philanthropist  who  robs  him. 
And  he  used  also  to  comment 
on  the  fact  that  the  dupe  is 
in  so  many  cases  some  colonial 
or  American  visitor  who  would 
pride  himself  on  being  cute. 
The  details  of  the  game  may 
vary  somewhat  according  to 
circumstances,  for  these  swind- 
lers have  a  keen  knowledge  of 
human  nature ;  and  it  may  be 
played  out  in  an  hour  or  it  may 
last  a  couple  of  days;  but  in 
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its  main  outlines  it  is  always 
the  same.  The  criminals — 
there  must  be  two  in  the  plot 
— select  their  victim,  and  one 
of  them  gets  into  conversation 
with  him  by  courteously  asking 
his  way,  or  otherwise.  Within 
an  hour,  or  it  may  be  next 
day,  they  are  visiting  some 
public  place  together  —  the 
British  Museum  is  a  favourite 
resort — or  they  are  fraternising 
at  some  restaurant  or  fashion- 
able drinking-bar.  Sooner  or 
later  the  accomplice  joins  them. 
To  him  the  first  thief  discloses 
the  fact  that  a  large  sum  of 
money  has  been  left  to  him  for 
distribution  in  charity,  and  his 
business  here  is  to  discharge 
the  trust.  But,  being  a 
stranger,  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  to  whom  he  should  apply 
for  help.  The  accomplice  mag- 
nanimously offers  to  under- 
take the  duty.  Most  gratify- 
ing this  :  but  he  would  not  feel 
justified  in  handing  over  the 
money  to  a  single  individual, 
and,  moreover,  he  very  deli- 
cately hints  that  the  accomplice 
is  a  stranger  to  him.  "  But 
would  not  your  friend  join  in 
the  trust?"  the  accomplice 
asks.  This  elicits  that  the 
friend  is  also  a  stranger  to 
him.  But  if  they  both  can 
satisfy  him  that  they  are  men 
of  substance  he  will  gladly 
avail  himself  of  their  services. 
The  accomplice  at  once  pro- 
duces a  sheaf  of  flash  bank 
notes.  The  victim  follows  suit 
by  disclosing  the  contents  of 
his  pocket  -  book,  or  else  he 
pleads  that  he  can  soon  obtain 
the  money.  It  is  but  natural, 
however,  that  such  a  philan- 
thropist should  hesitate  to 
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trust  two  gentlemen  who  are 
strangers  to  him,  unless  they 
will  in  some  way  reciprocate 
his  confidence.  The  accomplice 
eagerly  responds.  He  hands 
over  the  contents  of  his  pocket- 
book,  and  begs  the  others  to 
leave  him,  declaring  that  he 
will  confidently  await  their 
return.  They  act  upon  his 
word,  and  within  half  an  hour 
they  come  back  and  restore  his 
money.  How  then  can  the 
victim  refuse  to  give  a  similar 
proof  of  confidence  in  the  phil- 
anthropist ?  Accordingly  he 
hands  over  all  the  cash  pro- 
vided to  pay  for  his  visit  to 
Europe,  and  with  this  the 
thieves  clear  out;  and,  like 
Noah's  raven,  they  never 
return.  This  is  the  confidence 
trick.  It  has  been  worked 
successfully  hundreds  of  times, 
and  it  will  be  worked  hundreds 
of  times  in  the  future ;  and 
yet  one  might  suppose  that  no 
one  fit  to  travel  alone  could  be 
duped  by  it. 

The  "  Spanish  prisoner " 
fraud  is  another  hardy  annual 
of  the  same  type.  As  I  was 
enjoying  my  arm-chair  by  the 
fire  after  eleven  o'clock  one 
night,  a  young  doctor  friend 
of  mine  arrived,  introducing  a 
pal  of  his  who  wanted  me  to 
find  him  a  pensioned  officer  of 
my  department  to  assist  him 
on  a  somewhat  delicate  mission. 
After  I  had  given  him  the  name 
of  the  man  I  recommended,  my 
friend  urged  him  to  take  me 
into  his  confidence  and  tell  me 
his  story.  His  brother-in-law, 
who  was  then  abroad,  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  which,  with  the 
connivance  of  a  priest,  had  been 
smuggled  out  of  a  Spanish 
2z 
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prison.  The  prisoner  was  a 
revolutionist,  and  he  had  been 
despatched  to  England  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  —  some 
£30,000 — to  purchase  arms  for 
the  conspirators.  Before  he 
had  time  to  fulfil  his  mission, 
news  that  his  wife  was  dying 
compelled  him  to  make  a  sud- 
den return  to  Spain,  and  he 
had  been  arrested  on  a  political 
charge.  Being  a  stranger  in 
England,  and  knowing  no  one 
to  whose  care  he  could  intrust 
his  money,  he  had  buried  it  in 
a  field  belonging  to  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  addressed  his 
letter.  He  had  made  such  a 
plan  of  the  place  as  would 
enable  him  to  recover  it  at  any 
time,  but  this  document  was  in 
a  portmanteau  which,  in  com- 
mon with  all  his  personal 
effects,  had  been  seized  by  his 
creditors.  £200  would  suffice 
to  discharge  all  his  obligations, 
and  if  this  amount  were  granted 
him  he  would  hand  over  the 
field -plan  to  his  benefactor, 
who  could  then  repay  himself 
tenfold  with  the  buried  gold. 

That,  said  my  visitor,  was 
the  whole  story  ;  and  his 
brother-in-law  had  decided  to 
advance  the  £200,  and  had 
commissioned  him  to  arrange 
the  matter  with  the  priest, 
whose  name  and  address  the 
prisoner  had  sent  him.  "You 
have  not  told  me  the  whole 
story,"  I  replied;  "you  have 
kept  back  everything  about 
the  prisoner's  lovely  daughter ; 
have  you  got  her  photograph 
in  your  pocket?"  My  visitor 
blushed,  but  he  protested  that 
the  daughter  element  was  quite 
incidental,  and  that,  as  he  had 
express  directions  to  go  to 
Spain  and  negotiate  the  matter, 


he  was  bound  to  do  so.  In 
spite  of  my  emphatic  warning 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a 
swindle,  he  fulfilled  his  com- 
mission. I  afterwards  learned 
the  result.  At  the  address 
given,  he  found  not  only  the 
priest,  but  the  prisoner  him- 
self, who,  by  an  extraordinary 
chance,  had  just  obtained  his 
release.  The  money  was  paid 
over,  and  an  appointment  made 
for  that  same  afternoon,  when 
the  precious  plan  would  be 
handed  to  him.  A  few  hours 
later,  however,  the  visitor  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  man 
to  say  the  Police  were  again 
upon  his  track  and  he  was 
bolting  to  France,  and  he  would 
be  found  at  such  a  hotel  in  the 
French  town  he  named.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  the  visitor 
never  saw  any  more  either  of 
the  prisoner  or  of  the  £200.  It 
was  a  somewhat  elaborate  phase 
of  a  well-known  fraud.  The 
poor  Spanish  prisoner  cares 
little  for  himself  or  his  buried 
gold.  His  only  anxiety  is  to 
find  a  safe  and  happy  home  for 
his  lovely  daughter,  now  de- 
prived of  a  mother's  care.  If 
the  kind  English  gentleman  to 
whom  he  intrusts  his  secret 
will  adopt  her  as  a  member 
of  his  home  circle,  and  settle 
one  moiety  of  the  gold  on  her, 
he  may  keep  the  other  moiety 
for  himself.  This  is  the  bait. 
The  daughter's  photograph  in- 
dicates that  she  is  a  real  beauty. 
How  can  the  dupe  do  better 
for  his  son  than  to  make  him 
marry  the  girl,  and  thus  keep 
the  whole  £30,000  in  the 
family  ? 

"  The  gold-brick  "  is  another 
swindle  of  the  same  type.  "  In 
vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the 
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sight  of  any  bird."  But  with 
human  birds  the  lust  of  gold 
is  so  strong  that  they  will 
sometimes  walk  into  the  net 
in  spite  of  the  plainest  warn- 
ing. In  one  instance  a  widow 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  was 
very  indignant  because  I  im- 
pounded her  correspondence  in 
a  gold-brick  case,  and  thus  pre- 
vented her  being  duped.  The 
fraud  is  a  triumph  of  Amer- 
ican ingenuity.  A  letter  is 
received,  addressed  to  some 
man  whose  death  has  recently 
been  announced,  and  of  course 
it  is  opened  by  his  relatives. 
The  writer  speaks  of  his  deep 
and  grateful  sense  of  Mr 
Blank's  kind  and  generous 
help  at  a  time  when  his  for- 
tunes were  at  a  low  ebb.  His 
long  silence  has  been  due  to 
his  unwillingness  to  write  un- 
til he  was  in  a  position  to 
repay  the  money  advanced  to 
him.  He  is  now  prepared  not 
only  to  do  this,  but  to  reward 
his  kind  benefactor  tenfold ; 
for  in  "  prospecting "  he  had 
struck  gold,  and  he  wishes 
him  to  share  his  good  fortune. 
The  letter  is  answered  by  the 
dead  man's  relatives,  or  the 
family  lawyer,  saying,  of 
course,  that  the  deceased  never 
mentioned  the  writer's  name, 
and  that  his  papers  contain  no 
reference  to  him.  This  brings 
a  gushing  rejoinder  expressing 
the  joy  it  would  give  the  writer 
to  be  able  to  do  a  service  to 
the  relatives  of  his  benefactor. 
A  few  hundred  pounds  would 
suffice  to  buy  land  that  is 
worth  tens  of  thousands,  and 
if  they  will  send  a  shrewd  and 
trustworthy  man  to  meet  him 
in  New  York,  he  will  put  the 
whole  matter  before  him  and 


submit  a  sample  of  the  ore. 
Such  a  matter  obviously  needs 
to  be  dealt  with  promptly  and 
secretly.  The  agent  crosses 
the  Atlantic ;  the  swindler 
talks  him  over,  his  stock  in 
trade  being  a  cleverly  manu- 
factured bit  of  brick  seamed 
with  genuine  gold.  It  is  a 
case  of  losing  a  sprat  to  catch 
a  salmon.  The  money  is  paid, 
and  the  dupes  wait  in  vain  for 
news  of  the  gold  mine. 

This  is  the  simplest  and 
crudest  phase  of  a  fraud  that 
is  often  practised  on  a  much 
higher  and  more  elaborate 
scale.  As  lately  as  February 
last  the  American  newspapers 
reported  the  conviction  of  one 
Charles  Adams,  who  was  said 
to  have  amassed  a  fortune  by 
fleecing  the  heirs  of  rich  Eng- 
lishmen in  this  way.  The 
judge,  who  sentenced  him  to 
a  long  term  of  imprisonment, 
said  that  he  had  been  preying 
on  the  public  for  forty  years, 
while  ostensibly  leading  a  re- 
spectable life. 

Although  betting  and  gam- 
bling cannot  be  classed  as 
crimes  of  the  type  I  have 
been  describing,  they  may  not 
unfitly  claim  notice  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  According 
to  the  city  edition  of  the  Bible, 
the  want  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil.  But  the  apostolic 
dictum  is  that  "the  love  of 
money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds  of 
evil."  And  gambling — a  vice 
that  springs  from  an  illegiti- 
mate craving  for  money — does 
as  much  as  drink  to  corrupt  its 
votaries.  Among  the  legacies 
left  me  by  my  predecessor  as 
head  of  the  C.I.D.  was  a 
charge  to  wage  war  on  "  gam- 
ing houses,"  and  I  accepted 
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the  charge  con  amore.  One 
result  of  the  demoralisation  of 
the  Department,  described  in 
a  preceding  article,  was  an 
abnormal  growth  of  gambling 
clubs  in  London.  There  were 
West  End  clubs  frequented  by 
"  swells,"  middle  class  clubs  run 
by  "snobs,"  and  houses  for  folk 
of  a  lower  class  in  the  social 
scale.  I  determined  to  begin  at 
the  top;  for  though  the  lower 
class  clubs  were  far  the  most 
mischievous,  I  was  not  going 
to  incur  the  taunt  of  chevying 
humble  folk  and  leaving  the 
"toffs"  alone.  So  I  held  my 
hand  until  I  was  ready  to  raid 
the  most  fashionable  club  of 
the  kind  in  London — a  house 
in  Park  Place,  St  James's. 
The  door  of  a  gaming-house 
does  not  stand  open,  and  of 
course  a  stranger  has  no 
chance  of  admittance.  And 
yet  it  was  essential  that  the 
Police  should  get  in  unnoticed, 
otherwise  every  outward  sign 
of  gaming  would  be  cleared 
away,  and  evidence  on  which 
to  base  a  charge  would  fail. 
But  my  Inspector  in  the  C 
Division  was  a  man  of  excep- 
tional fitness  for  such  work, 
and  on  the  appointed  night  he 
found  himself  in  the  middle  of 
the  gamblers  before  any  one  of 
them  "spied  a  stranger."  The 
necessary  evidence  being  thus 
obtained,  every  person  present 
had  to  appear  before  a  magis- 
trate. And  one  of  the  dis- 
appointments of  my  official  life 
was  that,  during  the  few  min- 
utes necessarily  spent  in  pre- 
paring for  the  raid,  two  men 
passed  out  whose  arrest  would 
have  added  to  the  gaiety  of 
London,  for  one  of  them  had 
held  office  as  H.M.'s  Attorney- 


General,  and  was  destined  to 
become  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England ! 

The  success  of  this  coup  sur- 
passed my  expectations ;  and 
no  club  of  the  same  calibre  has 
ever  since  existed  in  London. 
The  indignation  of  the  mem- 
bers, of  course,  was  great. 
Several  of  them  called  at  Scot- 
land Yard  in  order  to  make 
terms  with  me,  or  at  least  to 
"draw"  me.  But  all  they 
could  get  was  a  declaration  of 
my  intention  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  first  ruse  they  at- 
tempted was  to  take  a  private 
house  in  the  name  of  a  lady  of 
title,  and  to  arrange  a  weekly 
meeting  there  for  gambling. 
I  adopted  new  tactics,  and 
instead  of  maintaining  secrecy 
I  announced  my  intention  of 
raiding  the  place,  and  the 
scheme  collapsed  at  once.  We 
then  went  for  the  minor  clubs 
scattered  throughout  London, 
and  one  after  another  was 
successfully  raided  by  the 
Police. 

My  surprise  equalled  my 
satisfaction  at  discovering  that 
my  subordinates  were  as  keen 
as  I  was  myself  in  this  work. 
Though  men  of  the  world,  all 
of  them,  with  broad  views  of 
life,  such  was  their  estimate  of 
the  debasing  influence  of  bet- 
ting and  gambling  that  any 
officer  who  was  known  to  be 
addicted  to  these  vices  was 
shunned.  And  as  his  colleagues 
refused  to  work  with  him,  he 
was  soon  elbowed  out  of  the 
Department.  A  drinking  man 
may  possibly  be  trustworthy 
when  sober,  but,  drunk  or 
sober,  a  gambler  can  never  be 
trusted.  And  betting  is  akin 
to  duelling,  but  more  degrading. 
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Indeed,  there  was  something  to 
be  said  for  the  duel  in  the 
rough  days  now  past.  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  defines  a 
blackguard  as  "a  person  ac- 
customed to  use  scurrilous 
language,  or  to  treat  others 
with  foul  abuse."  No  gentle- 
man would  notice  abuse  from 
a  fellow  of  low  degree,  but  if 
we  could  imagine  a  man  in 
a  high  official  position,  for 
example,  sinking  to  such  a 
level,  the  fear  of  having  to  face 
a  pistol  at  twenty  paces  might 
restrain  his  scurrilous  tongue. 
But  no  defence  of  this  kind  can 
be  made  for  betting.  And 
while  the  losers  of  the  grand 
stand  do  not  leave  their  families 
to  starve,  nor  take  to  crime  to 
replenish  their  purses,  these 
are  the  results  of  losses  incurred 
by  the  crowd  upon  the  course. 
The  time  will  come  when  tak- 
ing another  man's  money  in 
this  way  will  be  deemed  dis- 
graceful. 

But  it  was  not  considerations 
of  this  kind  that  influenced  me 
in  the  line  I  took  in  dealing 
with  the  clubs.  The  design  of 
the  State,  as  Spinoza  has  aptly 
expressed  it,  is  to  permit  every 
one  to  live  in  security — to  pre- 
serve inviolate  his  right  to  live 
without  being  injured  himself, 
or  doing  injury  to  others.  But 
while  keeping  this  principle  in 
view,  the  Police  need  not  trouble 
themselves  about  people  who 
are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, unless  in  injuring  them- 
selves they  do  harm  to  others. 
But  to  raid  low  -  class  clubs 
while  leaving  rich  men's  clubs 
in  peace  would  be  a  public 
scandal. 

In  another  sphere  also  I 
always  acted  on  this  principle. 


The  Police  are  not  the  guard- 
ians of  public  morals,  and  if 
men  whose  years  and  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  indicate 
that  it  is  only  for  their  own 
consumption  that  they  obtain 
evil  literature  of  a  certain  sort, 
the  Police  may  well  leave  them 
to  a  higher  judgment  than  the 
Police-court.  The  reason  this 
unsavoury  subject  connects  it- 
self in  my  mind  with  the  gam- 
bling curse  is  that  the  Post 
Office  is  the  recognised  agency 
for  the  dissemination  of  all 
such  evil  wares.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  any  person 
who  uses  the  "  mails  "  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  fraudulent  or 
illegitimate  purpose  may  be 
summarily  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  Post  Office  altogether. 
But  in  this  stupid  country  of 
ours  the  Post  Office  is  bound 
to  accept  and  transmit  any- 
thing and  everything  which 
outwardly  conforms  to  its 
rules,  unless  by  a  warrant, 
issued  ad  hoc,  the  Secretary 
of  State  intervenes.  I  was 
amazed  and  distressed  at  the 
obstinacy  with  which  my 
friend  Sir  Stevenson  Black- 
wood  adhered  to  the  merest 
technicalities  in  this  matter. 
Though  a  righteous  man,  and 
devout  withal,  he  was  such  a 
hopeless  slave  to  red  tape  that 
I  appealed  to  him  in  vain,  first 
privately  and  then  in  official 
correspondence  both  directly 
and  through  the  Home  Office, 
to  help  me  in  my  crusade 
against  the  evil  to  which  I 
allude.  But  the  advent  of  Sir 
Spencer  Walpole,  his  successor 
in  office,  brought  a  happy 
change.  In  one  case,  for  ex- 
ample, when  by  delicate  Police 
attentions  I  succeeded  in  driv- 
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ing  away  a  notorious  purveyor 
of  literary  filth,  the  man  moved 
his  business  to  Boulogne,  and 
at  intervals  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel with  a  portmanteau  full  of 
his  wares  in  packets  addressed 
to  his  clients  in  this  country; 
and  these  he  posted  in  Folke- 
stone. I  had  thus  gained 
nothing  by  my  action;  for  in 
Blaokwood's  time  the  Police 
were  treated  like  the  man  in 
the  street,  and  refused  informa- 
tion about  such  letters  once 
they  were  handed  in  at  a  Post 
Office.  But  Walpole  was  a 
sensible  man  of  the  world,  and 
when  the  Secretary  of  State 
summoned  him  and  me  to  a 
conference  on  the  matter,  he  at 
once  declared  that  whatever 
was  needed  to  stop  such  a 
scandalous  abuse  of  the  Post 
Office  should  certainly  be  done. 
The  result  was  that  the 
scoundrel  was  arrested  on  his 
next  trip  to  Folkestone,  and 
his  trial  at  the  Kent  Assizes 
ended  in  a  conviction  and  a 
severe  sentence. 

As  everything  entrusted  to 
the  Post  Office  is,  while  in 
transit,  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  empowered  to  give  orders 
respecting  the  disposal  of  it. 
All  that  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, in  the  case  above  men- 
tioned was  that  the  Folkestone 
postmaster  should  be  put  in 
touch  with  the  Police,  and 
have  orders  to  send  a  report 
to  St  Martin's-le-Grand,  giv- 
ing particulars  of  the  packets 
posted  by  the  criminal,  and 
then  to  delay  their  trans- 
mission pending  instructions. 


This  being  arranged,  the  Police 
watched  for  the  man,  tracked 
him  to  the  post  office,  and 
arrested  him  as  soon  as  he 
had  posted  his  filth.  The 
Secretary  of  State  then  issued 
a  warrant  directing  that  the 
packets  should  be  given  up 
and  used  as  evidence.  The 
case  was  thus  complete,  and 
a  conviction  followed  as  of 
course. 

As  regards  the  practical 
question  of  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  by  the  Home 
Office,  I  can  speak  with  ex- 
ceptional authority.  For  dur- 
ing the  many  eventful  years 
that  I  had  charge  of  secret 
service  work  at  Whitehall, 
under  different  Administrations 
and  five  successive  Secretaries 
of  State,  every  warrant  of 
this  character  was  prepared 
by  my  own  hand,  and  I  had 
always  a  full  cognisance,  if 
not  the  actual  direction,  of 
the  action  taken  upon  it.  And 
I  can  aver  that  no  such 
warrants  were  ever  issued, 
save  to  check  serious  crime 
or  to  prevent  a  flagrant  abuse 
of  the  Post  Office,  such  as  I 
have  described.  If  the  facts 
were  generally  known,  so  far 
from  there  being  even  a  pre- 
judice against  the  exercise  of 
such  powers,  there  would  be 
a  general  outcry  against  the 
laxity  of  Government  in  this 
matter.  The  Post  Office  is 
the  regular  agency  for  the 
dissemination  of  what  is  fraud- 
ulent and  corrupting1 — a  state 
of  things  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  not  tolerated 
in  America. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IT  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Indian  cold  weather.  There 
was  just  sufficient  heat  in  the 
midday  sun  to  make  the  cold 
appreciable  towards  midnight. 
I  was  alone  at  our  little  train- 
ing bungalow,  and  was  busy 
putting  the  final  polish  upon 
those  of  the  string  that  were 
entered  for  the  Malinagar 
meeting.  I  was  living  lightly, 
since  the  last  few  years  of  my 
racing  life  were  a  continuous 
struggle  against  14  Ib.  of 
superfluous  flesh.  My  dinner 
had  consisted  of  an  under- 
done chop,  a  few  rusks,  and 
a  big  cup  of  black  coffee. 
After  dining  I  spent  an  hour 
working  at  the  register  in 
which  I  chronicled  the  "form" 
of  the  stables  contemporary  to 
my  own.  It  was  work  that 
required  careful  thought  and 
consistent  entry.  This  finished, 
I  dallied  with  my  correspond- 
ence, lingering  over  the  perusal 
of  one  note, — for  there  is  no 
need  that  I  should  disguise  my 
feelings,  I  was  in  love. 

The  words  of  that  note  have 
remained  seared  in  my  mind 
these  thirty  years  :  "  Though 
I  appreciate  the  very,  very  kind 
thought  that  prompted  your 
offer,  I  could  not  think  of 
accepting  so  magnificent  a 
present.  It  will  be  enough  to 
let  me  ride  the  pony  sometimes 
when  he  has  an  off  day,  and 
to  see  you  ride  him  to  victory 
when  you  run  him.  He  is  a 
darling,  and  it  was  ever  so 
kind  of  you  to  offer  to  give 
him  to  me." 


When  a  man  offers  to  make 
a  gift  of  a  pony  that  is  capable 
of  winning  five  thousand  rupees 
in  a  season's  races,  he  is  in 
earnest.  The  woman  who 
knows  how  to  refuse  such  a 
gift  knows  that  the  donor  is 
in  earnest,  and  thinks  also  that 
she  herself  is  in  earnest. 

I  read  the  letter  through  a 
dozen  times,  trying  to  analyse 
each  sentence  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  writer.  Had  she 
felt  that  the  offer  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  bribe?  That  its 
acceptance  might  compromise 
her  future  relationship  with 
me?  Did  it  mean  that  she 
could  not  accept  a  gift  from 
me  where  she  might  have 
taken  it  from  another?  I 
knew  that  I  did  not  stand 
alone  in  this,  the  greatest  con- 
test in  which  I  had  entered. 
Yet  I  believed  that  I  out-dis- 
tanced all  competitors  save 
one.  Was  this  one  the  cause 
of  the  refusal?  How  I  hated 
him.  I  knew  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  her.  Little  is  hidden 
between  brother  officers.  I 
knew  the  baseness  of  his  mind. 
I  knew  the  unbridled  wanton- 
ness of  his  sordid  past.  But 
from  a  woman's  standpoint  he 
was  good  to  behold.  He  pos- 
sessed that  subtle  polish  that 
attracts  the  fairer  sex.  He 
was  suave  and  insinuating. 
He  was  artistic  even  in  his 
villainies.  Moreover,  on  the 
surface  he  was  a  fine  man.  In 
the  saddle  he  was  the  only 
contemporary  gentleman  rider 
who  gave  me  a  moment's 
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anxiety.  As  finished  a  horse- 
man as  he  was  parlour-knight, 
Archie  Lidbetter  rode  with  his 
head  as  well  as  with  his  body. 
He  was,  I  had  learned  through 
a  long  and  bitter  experience, 
no  ordinary  rival  in  any  field. 
I  left  the  letter  with  my 
decision  as  to  the  answer  still 
open,  and  stepped  on  to  the 
verandah  to  make  my  last  visit 
to  the  stables.  The  hand- 
lantern  was  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  steps.  The  chow- 
kidar  left  it  there  every  night, 
for  no  servant  would  sleep 
actually  at  the  bungalow.  They 
openly  feared  the  ghost,  and 
all  herded  down  in  the  ser- 
vants' quarters,  a  hundred 
yards  away.  They  wondered 
that  I  had  the  nerve  to  sleep 
in  the  bungalow  alone,  and 
solemnly  told  me  that  one  day 
the  apparition  would  assuredly 
reveal  itself  to  me.  I  swung 
down  the  avenue  to  the  stables. 
The  air  was  already  cold.  The 
wind  soughed  through  the 
bamboo-groves  and  made  these 
overgrown  grasses  creak  and 
groan.  Solitary  fire-flies,  here 
and  there,  made  thin  streaks  of 
light  against  the  shade  of  the 
grove.  As  I  neared  the  stable 
a  horse  coughed,  and  another 
stamped  as  some  insect  worried 
it.  A  single  oil-lamp  was  burn- 
ing in  the  stable,  while  the 
saises  and  grass-cutters,  wholly 
rolled  in  their  blankets,  slept 
on  the  mud  floor  in  front  of  the 
loose-boxes.  The  horses,  half- 
wakened  by  my  entry,  stared 
listlessly  at  my  light.  One 
more  wakeful  than  the  others 
made  a  pretence  at  a  whinny 
as  it  recognised  me.  I  walked 
down  the  line,  putting  a  rug 


straight  here,  rubbing  a  soft 
muzzle  there.  The  head  sais, 
when  I  stumbled  over  his  pros- 
trate form,  awoke  with  a  ter- 
rified mutter,  and  adjusting  his 
puggree  with  ludicrous  haste, 
informed  me  that  everything 
was  well. 

In  those  days  I  believed  my- 
self to  be  a  man  with  unshake- 
able  nerves.  It  was  long  after- 
wards that  the  fences  began  to 
look  big  when  one  took  a  raw 
animal  out  to  school  in  the 
early  morning.  Yet  as  I 
walked  back  through  that 
avenue  of  soughing  bamboos 
the  solitude  of  night  seemed 
to  strike,  though  there  was 
noise  enough.  The  tree- 
crickets  chirped  their  unending 
song,  bull-frogs  boomed  their 
amorous  chorus  from  the  shores 
of  the  lake  hard  by,  and  a 
miserable  jackal  added  to  my 
depression  by  jarring  the 
harmony  of  the  other  night 
sounds  with  his  raucous  and 
melancholy  thanksgiving.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  cold  that 
made  me  shudder  as  I  entered, 
with  a  feeling  almost  of  relief, 
the  semicircle  of  light  which 
the  bungalow  threw  upon  the 
gravel  path. 

Once  back  in  the  bungalow, 
I  smiled  at  this  little  show  of 
timidity.  Lighting  a  cigar- 
ette, I  turned  the  key  in  my 
desk,  snuffed  out  the  wall 
lamps,  and  passed  into  the 
bedroom. 

Have  you  ever  experienced 
the  sensation  of  waking  from  a 
profound  sleep  and  starting  up 
to  realise  that  you  have  come 
into  immediate  possession  of  all 
your  faculties?  This  is  what 
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happened  to  me  on  that  memor- 
able night.  From  the  depths 
of  sleep  I  was  suddenly  awake, 
and  I  sat  up  in  bed  with  the 
fixed  impression  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  Everything 
that  follows  jus  simple  matter  of 
fact.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
terrifying  or  disagreeable  about 
it,  and  to  me  it  is  now  only 
a  perplexing  memory.  As  I 
started  up  in  bed  I  saw,  sitting 
in  the  chair  by  the  dressing- 
table,  my  old  friend  and  brother 
officer,  Walter  Ronald.  Now, 
although  Walter  had  died  at 
sea  at  least  seven  years  before, 
just  as  the  ship  had  left  the 
Hugli,  it  never  struck  me  at 
the  time  that  it  was  incon- 
gruous for  him  to  be  there 
beside  me. 

"  Hullo  !  Ronald  ?  "  I  queried, 
for  he  was  too  senior  for  me  to 
address  by  his  Christian  name ; 
"  what  brings  you  here  ?  " 

He  smiled  his  comfortable, 
quiet,  fat  smile,  and  toyed  with 
some  trinket  on  the  toilet-table 
as  he  answered — 

"  I  have  come  to  talk  about 
the  Malinagar  meeting.  What 
have  you  entered  in  the 
Civilians'  Cup?" 

It  seemed  to  be  quite  natural 
that  Walter  should  talk  to  me 
about  my  stable,  for  all  that  I 
may  know  about  training  a 
horse  I  learnt  when,  as  a  sub- 
altern, I  sat  at  his  feet. 

"I  am  running  The  Top," 
I  answered. 

"You  are  very  keen  to 
win?" 

"  I  intend  to  win  !  " 

"  Is  The  Top  an  easy  animal 
to  ride?" 

"  He  is  easy  enough  to  ride. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  get  his  real 


best  out  of  him  unless  you 
know  him." 

"Are  the  third  entries 
closed?" 

"Yes,  they  closed  yesterday; 
they  are  in  the  paper  to-day." 

"Is  there  anything  unex- 
pected in  them?" 

"  Yes ;  the  lonides  stable  has 
entered  a  bay  Arab  pony,  called 
St  Quintin,  for  each  of  the  pony 
chases." 

"Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  pony?" 

"  Nothing,  except  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  recent  purchase. 
The  *  Asian  Pocket-Book '  shows 
it  as  having  run  on  the  Bom- 
bay side.  No  great  performer. 
It  was  placed  once  at  Poona, 
running  a  poor  third  to  Wood- 
lands and  Cauker,  and  it  has 
run  unplaced  at  Mhow,  Banga- 
lore, and  Bombay,  in  mediocre 
company." 

Walter  Ronald  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  then  volunteered 
the  only  statement  that  he 
made  during  the  interview. 

"It  is  the  best  measured 
pony  in  India.  It  has  a  13.1J 
certificate,  and  could  not  fairly 
come  under  the  stick  at  14.1 !" 

I  replied  to  the  effect  that  it 
had  a  Western  India  Turf  Club 
certificate,  and  perhaps  they 
were  slack  in  their  measure- 
ments on  the  other  side.  Walter 
continued  to  question  me. 

"  Is  there  any  one  who  could 
ride  The  Top  as  well  as  your- 
self?" 

I  replied  that  in  ordinary 
circumstances  Teddy  Calthorpe 
or  Joey  Reeves  would  be  able 
to  bring  The  Top  home  in  the 
company  that  he  was  likely  to 
meet  in  this  particular  race. 

"  That  is  a  good  thing,"  said 
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my  visitor;  "if  I  were  you  I 
would  not  ride  at  all  at  the 
meeting." 

"Why  ever  not?" 

Walter  Ronald  shook  his 
head. 

"Give  it  a  rest,  Jimmy.  If 
I  were  you  I  should  stand 
down  for  the  meeting." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  pushing 
for  an  explanation,  when  a 
fearful  hubbub  arose  outside 
from  the  direction  of  the 
servants'  quarters.  In  a  second 
I  was  upon  my  feet,  and  in 
that  moment  my  visitor  dis- 
appeared. I  went  out  on  to 
the  verandah  and  found  a  great 
commotion  at  the  servants' 
quarters.  The  khansamah  and 
cook,  in  repulsive  deshabille, 
were  trying  to  pacify  my 
bearer,  who  was  yelling  as  if 
he  would  part  his  soul  from 
his  body.  At  last  we  brought 
him  back  to  reason,  and  he 
said,  trembling  like  an  aspen 
leaf  the  while,  that  he  had  seen 
Ronald  Sahib  in  his  mess  kit 
walking  from  the  bungalow. 
Now,  before  he  came  to  me,  this 
old  man  had  been  Walter  Ron- 
ald's bearer,  and  I  remembered 
at  this  moment  that  Ronald, 
when  he  had  been  in  my  bed- 
room, was  in  mess  kit.  This 
was  indeed  curious,  as  no  one 
of  us  ever  brought  uniform  to 
the  bungalow.  When  I  had 
finally  quieted  the  old  man  I 
returned  to  my  room  and 
wrote  down  Walter's  conversa- 
tion about  St  Quintin,  and 
found  by  my  watch  that  the 
time  was  a  quarter -past  one. 
I  then  looked  up  the  pony's 
record,  and  found  that  it  had 
a  W.  I.  T.  Club's  certificate  of 
measurement  for  13.1J.  I  took 


a  note  of  the  statement  Walter 
had  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
pony  was  the  best  measured 
animal  in  India,  and  of  the 
measurements  I  had  attested 
from  the  Pocket-Book,  placed 
the  record  in  my  desk,  and 
turned  in  to  bed  again.  I  slept 
profoundly  until  the  khansamah 
brought  in  my  tea  in  the  morn- 
ing. My  first  impression  was 
that  I  had  had  a  very  realistic 
dream.  But  the  arrival  of  the 
old  bearer  soon  dispelled  this 
impression.  He  was  still  much 
shaken,  and  said  that  Walter 
Sahib  had  looked  him  straight 
in  the  face.  Naturally  I  said 
nothing  to  the  old  man  of  my 
own  experience.  Any  corrobora- 
tion  on  my  part  would  so  have 
alarmed  all  the  servants  that  I 
doubt  if  any  of  them  would  have 
stayed  longer  in  my  service. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the 
whole  experience  was  the  reality 
of  the  interview.  During  the 
conversation  nothing  had  sug- 
gested the  supernatural.  It 
was  only  when  I  began  to 
consider  the  sequence  of  the 
events  on  the  following  morn- 
ing that  the  strange  signifi- 
cance of  it  all  dawned  upon 
me.  For  some  reason  that  no 
human  logic  could  explain,  my 
old  friend  and  instructor  had 
returned  to  me  from  the  great 
unknown.  The  object  of  his 
coming  appeared  to  be  to 
warn  me  against  riding  in 
the  races  at  a  particular  meet- 
ing. Human  appreciation  of 
the  unknown  is  calculated 
upon  the  basis  of  the  sense 
we  term  fear.  Walter's  warn- 
ing, therefore,  seemed  to  fore- 
bode some  impending  danger. 
If  I  rode  at  the  Malinagar 
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meeting  I  should  be  in  jeopardy. 
If  I  stood  down  I  should  avoid 
the  danger.  After  much  exer- 
cise of  such  logic  as  I  possessed, 
I  determined  to  profit  by  the 
advice  so  strangely  offered,  and 
to  stand  down.  Reluctantly  I 
made  my  arrangements  with 
this  end  in  view. 

The  double  lottery  on  a 
horse-race  is  a  form  of  specu- 
lative finance  which  I  believe 
found  its  origin  in  India.  In 
a  country  where  owners,  riders, 
and  trainers  can  all  meet  upon 
a  common  ground,  the  double 
lottery  has  its  attractions.  It 
preceded  the  bookmaker,  just 
as  the  bookmaker  preceded 
the  pari  -  mutuel.  Possibly 
lotteries  are  no  longer  held 
in  India.  In  my  day,  how- 
ever, it  was  practically  the 
only  means  of  introducing  fin- 
ance into  our  race  meetings. 
The  lotteries  were  usually  held 
in  the  club  on  the  evening 
before  the  race.  I  want  you 
now  to  come  with  me  to  the 
Malinagar  Clubhouse,  and  fol- 
low the  sequel  to  my  interview 
with  the  apparition. 

At  the  head  of  a  long  table 
sat  Harry  Hewett,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  meeting.  On  either 
side  along  the  benches  were 
gathered  the  gamblers.  Some 
were  owners,  others  commis- 
sioners for  owners ;  the  major- 
ity were  "  punters  "  pure  and 
simple,  —  good-hearted  sports- 
men, prepared  to  trust  their 
luck  in  drawing  favourites  to 
the  chance  of  the  dice-box. 
Grouped  behind  the  table  were 
half  a  hundred  other  sportsmen. 
Some  of  these  were  gentle- 
men riders,  others  spectators, 
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and  not  a  few  were  earnest 
gamblers  who  preferred  rather 
to  watch  for  opportunities  from 
the  fringe  of  the  crowd  than 
to  disclose  their  methods  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  tables. 

Harry  Hewett  started  to  fill 
the  first  lottery.  It  was  to 
cover  the  "  Maiden  Steeple- 
chase" that  invariably  opened 
this  meeting. 

"Toss  for  tickets,  gentle- 
men, "cried  the  Secretary,  as  he 
read  out  the  declared  starters 
in  the  race.  "  Come,  I  will 
toss  any  one  for  five." 

Fresh  from  the  cheery  in- 
fluences of  the  dinner-table,  the 
dice-boxes  rattled  merrily  down 
the  table.  It  was  as  much  as 
the  Secretary  could  do  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  to  have 
the  results  recorded. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  a  thousand 
rupees  in  the  lottery,  and  Mr 
Hughes'  Marmion  for  sale." 

"Who  will  ride  Marmion?" 
cried  a  voice. 

"Riders  declared  only  at 
the  scales,"  answered  Harry 
Hewett. 

"What's  he  declared  to 
carry  ?  "  came  another  voice. 

"Eleven  stone,"  was  the  in- 
formation. 

At  that  moment  I  was  stand- 
ing just  behind  the  Secretary, 
where  I  could  refresh  my  mem- 
ory from  his  papers  and  catch 
the  eye  of  the  man  down  the 
table  who  would  do  my  bidding 
for  me.  Hughes,  the  owner 
of  Marmion,  came  up  to  me. 
"  Maxwell  tells  me  that  you 
are  not  riding  The  Bean  for 
him,  Jimmy.  Will  you  ride 
Marmion  for  me?" 

The  Secretary  caught  the 
question. 
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"Now,  gentlemen,"  he  cried, 
"one  thousand  rupees  in  the 
lottery,  and  Marmion  for  sale 
with  Jimmy  up.  Let  us  have 
a  bid  for  Marmion ! " 

I  intervened.  "  Wait  a  min- 
ute, Hewett :  I  am  not  riding 
Marmion.  I  am  standing  down 
for  the  whole  meeting." 

The  buzz  in  the  conversation 
perceptibly  hushed. 

"  Doctor's  orders  ?  "  asked 
someone. 

"No,"  I  answered,  "not  by 
the  doctor's  orders,  but  for 
private  reasons." 

A  laugh  went  up  at  this, 
and  then  I  caught  Lidbetter's 
eye.  He  was  sitting  near  the 
head  of  the  table.  His  hand 
was  supporting  his  cheek,  and 
his  face  wore  that  irritating 
expression  of  self-satisfied  su- 
periority that  he  could  assume 
at  will. 

"  Nerve  gone,  Jimmy  ?  I 
have  thought  that  it  was 
weakening  for  some  little 
time." 

The  whole  room  knew  that 
we  were  doubly  rivals, — rivals 
for  the  honours  of  the  saddle, 
rivals  for  the  affections  of 
Margaret.  The  whole  room 
appreciated  that  which  under- 
lay Lidbetter's  suggestion.  I 
felt  my  gorge  rise.  To  be 
politely  accused  of  constitu- 
tional cowardice  in  public  by 
the  one  man  in  the  world  that 
you  hate,  and  of  whom  you  are 
jealous,  is  insufferable.  The 
very  politeness  of  the  interro- 
gation made  the  covert  sneer 
more  poignant. 

"No,  Lidbetter,  you  at  least 
should  know  that  my  nerve  has 
never  failed  me  yet — that  is, 
if  you  are  sufficiently  master  of 


your  craft  to  know  what  hap- 
pens in  a  race  outside  your  own 
personal  effort ! " 

I  had  tried  to  draw  blood, 
but  Lidbetter's  face  moved  no 
muscle  as  he  answered  with 
honeyed  venom  in  his  voice — 

"Then  we  may  expect  one 
of  your  own  special  brands 
of  manoeuvres  de  convenance, 
Jimmy  ;  doubtless  you  will 
have  changed  your  mind  by 
midday  to-morrow.  For  my 
part,  I  think  that  the  rider 
should  be  included  in  the  start- 
ing declaration ! " 

The  kindly  Secretary  stepped 
into  the  breach. 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  this 
is  a  lottery,  not  an  acrimonious 
debating  society.  Now  let  us 
have  a  bid  for  Marmion,  rider 
unknown." 

I  leaned  forward.  "I  am 
riding  Marmion,  and  I  shall 
ride  all  through  the  meeting  !  " 

The  response  was  something 
like  a  cheer;  but  though  Lid- 
better's  face  flushed  perhaps 
just  a  little,  he  sat  on  with  the 
same  smile  of  cynical  indulg- 
ence on  his  lips.  At  least  he 
could  congratulate  himself  upon 
one  success.  By  his  insinua- 
tion that  bad  faith  was  the 
motive  that  moved  me  he 
had  broken  down  my  resolve 
not  to  ride  during  the  meeting. 
After  this  episode  the  lotteries 
went  through  cheerily  enough. 
Having  finished  the  business  in 
which  I  was  concerned,  I  left 
the  clubhouse  and  walked 
across  the  grounds  to  where 
the  music  of  our  band  told  me 
that  the  final  dance  of  the 
meeting  was  in  full  progress. 
The  ballroom  was  a  huge 
shamiana,  with  a  floor  built 
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for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  rare 
thing  for  me  to  join  in  the 
revelry  of  dances.  But  on  this 
particular  evening  I  had  come 
with  the  fixed  intention  of 
having  a  momentous  interview 
with  Margaret  Calthorpe.  I 
was  fortunate  to  find  her  stand- 
ing with  a  partner  at  the  buffet. 

"  A  dance,  Captain  Jimmy  ? 
Why,  my  programme  was  full 
before  dinner  this  evening  ! " 

"You  cannot  combine  finance 
and  pleasure,  Jimmy,"  said  her 
partner.  "  While  you  are  mak- 
ing money  at  the  lotteries,  we 
who  have  no  fortune  but  our 
faces  get  the  best  we  can  out 
of  life.  But  don't  you  believe 
him,  Miss  Calthorpe,  when  he 
comes  playing  the  *  idiot  boy ' 
here.  He  knows  well  enough 
that  your  programme  has  been 
full  for  hours,  and  he  wants  to 
steal  another  fellow's  good  luck 
from  him.  No,  the  *  idiot  boy  ' 
is  all  right  on  the  racecourse, 
but  it  won't  do  in  the  ball- 
room :  come  along,  Miss  Cal- 
thorpe, we  mustn't  lose  any  of 
this  waltz ! " 

As  her  partner's  arm  closed 
round  her  waist  she  leant  over 
to  me.  "Captain  Jimmy,  you 
shall  have  my  emergency 
vacancy.  The  first  supper 
extra."  She  was  gone  and 
lost  in  the  maelstrom  of  dancers 
before  I  could  thank  her. 

"I  cannot  think  what  has 
happened  to  all  you  men  to- 
night." 

That  is  the  sentence  that 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind 
when  my  supper  extra  was 
over  that  night.  As  I  walked 
back  to  the  club,  I  was  not 
sure  whether  I  had  been  defi- 
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nitely  refused  or  bidden  to 
possess  myself  in  hope.  She 
had  been  very  agitated.  I 
had  felt  her  hand  tremble  dur- 
ing the  short  space  she  had 
allowed  it  to  remain  in  mine. 
But  she  had  not  said  "No," 
and  more  certainly  she  had 
not  said  "  Yes."  I  was  inex- 
perienced in  these  matters,  and 
to  be  in  love  was  a  desperate 
affair  to  a  man  with  my  then 
desperate  nature.  I  buoyed 
myself  with  hope  for  the 
future.  As  I  entered  the  club 
I  heard  a  rousing  cheer.  A 
group  of  roysterers  were  drink- 
ing at  the  bar.  Lidbetter  had 
the  neck  of  a  magnum  in  his 
hand. 

"  Come,"  he  said  as  he  saw 
me, — "come,  Jimmy,  and  drink 
with  me.  I  have  pulled  off  the 
double  event.  I  have  bought 
the  best  pony  of  his  inches  in 
India,  and  I  have  kissed  the 
prettiest  maid  in  all  Asia 
to-day.  Come,  Jimmy,  and 
drink ! " 

As  the  roysterers  raised 
their  glasses  I  turned  on  my 
heel.  The  shouts  went  on,  and 
I  distinctly  heard  Lidbetter 
say — 

"  Poor  old  Jimmy;  it's  *  place 
money'  with  him  every  time, 
be  it  the  weighing-shed  or  my 
lady's  chamber ! " 

As  Margaret's  strange  asser- 
tion, "  I  cannot  think  what  has 
happened  to  all  you  men  to- 
night," rang  in  my  ears,  I 
could  have  killed  the  man. 

The  owner  of  Marmion  was 
anxious. 

"  I've  bought  him  in  the 
lotteries,  and  I  stand  to  win 
1500  rupees." 
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"There  is  nothing  that  can 
beat  the  old  horse,"  I  answered. 
"  He  is  as  honest  as  daylight. 
What  is  Lidbetter  riding?" 

"  Reynold's  Ginger." 

"Well,  he  is  not  going  to 
win,  anyway,  so  you  may  con- 
sider your  1500  safe,  old  boy," 
and  with  that  I  handed  him 
my  whip  and  settled  into  the 
scales. 

It  was  a  two-mile  chase,  once 
and  half  round  the  course. 
The  starting  -  post  was  some 
little  distance  from  the  pad- 
dock. There  were  five  entries. 
None  of  them  were  of  much 
account.  Ginger,  whom  Lid- 
better  was  riding,  was  the  most 
dangerous ;  he  was,  however, 
a  bad-tempered  brute,  given  to 
rushing  his  fences.  I  had  often 
ridden  old  Marmion  before,  and 
I  felt  that  we  could  deal  with 
Ginger  all  right;  besides,  as 
my  feelings  towards  Lidbetter 
were  extraordinarily  bitter,  it 
was  not  with  the  intention  of 
pandering  to  his  mount's  tem- 
per that  I  went  to  the  post. 

There  was  no  trouble  at  the 
start.  The  three  outsiders  im- 
mediately went  to  the  front. 
Lidbetter  and  I  held  back. 
The  first  fence  was  an  open 
ditch  brushed  on  the  far  side. 
One  of  the  leaders  hit  the 
guard  rail  and  blundered  badly 
into  the  field.  Ginger  and 
Marmion  rose  together.  I  had 
a  look  at  Lidbetter  as  we 
landed.  His  face  mocked  at 
me  openly.  The  next  fence 
was  almost  completely  hidden 
from  the  stand.  It  was  simply 
a  brushed  fence  with  a  high 
guard-rail,  and  was  not  a  dif- 
ficult obstacle,  but  the  approach 
was  awkward  if  you  had  an 


animal  with  a  hard  mouth. 
For  this  reason  the  wings  of 
the  jump  were  higher  than 
usual.  One  of  our  leaders  ran 
out,  and  Lidbetter,  who  was 
level  on  my  near,  dropped  back 
to  a  length  behind  me.  Then 
just  as  I  was  collecting  Mar- 
mion to  take  off,  Ginger  came 
up  with  a  rush  on  my  off, 
and,  as  we  rose,  hit  Marmion 
full  in  the  flank.  It  threw 
us,  a  hopeless  mess,  into  the 
big  wing.  I  myself  went 
through  the  wing,  and  Mar- 
mion lay  pinned  across  its 
debris.  Ginger,  however,  only 
blundered  on  to  the  top  of  the 
jump,  and  somehow  wriggled 
over  without  unseating  his 
rider.  By  the  time  I  got 
Marmion  out  of  the  wing  it 
was  too  late  to  think  of  sav- 
ing Hughes's  money.  The  race 
was  lost.  That  the  accident 
was  due  to  a  deliberate  piece 
of  foul  riding  there  was  no 
doubt,  but  the  foul  was  too 
well  calculated  for  assertion. 
The  jump  was  practically  hid- 
den from  the  stand;  we  were 
lying  last  in  the  race,  and 
Ginger  had  a  reputation  for 
evil  practices  at  his  fences. 

"Devilish  sorry  we  bumped, 
Jimmy,"  said  Lidbetter  from 
the  scales,  "  but  old  Ginger's 
an  uncertain  brute  ! " 

I  said  nothing.  There  was 
nothing  that  I  could  say.  The 
big  race  was  yet  to  come. 

The  Top  had  done  me  credit. 
He  stripped  trained  to  a  hair. 
His  dark  chestnut  coat  glis- 
tened in  the  sun,  and  every 
muscle  of  his  sinewy  shoulder 
and  powerful  quarters  stood 
out  firmly  defined.  There  was 
not  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
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flesh  anywhere,  and  as  he 
arched  his  neck,  and  picked 
his  way  round  the  paddock,  he 
was  the  cynosure  of  every  eye. 
Margaret  Calthorpe  was  stand- 
ing near  me  when  the  saddling 
bell  rang. 

"  Oh,  Captain  Jimmy,  isn't  he 
a  beauty  ! "  Then  as  she  pos- 
sibly read  the  anxiety  in  my 
face,  she  said  softly,  "I  hope 
you  did  not  hurt  yourself  when 
Marmion  blundered  just  now." 

"Marmion  never  blundered, 
Miss  Calthorpe ;  he  was  ridden 
into  the  wing." 

Perhaps  I  said  this  sullenly. 
Perhaps  she  realised  what  had 
happened  and  why  it  hap- 
pened, for  she  turned  quickly 
from  me  without  ever  so  much 
as  wishing  The  Top  luck  in 
the  great  race.  She  had 
turned  to  look  at  St  Quintin, 
who  now  made  his  first 
appearance. 

I  saw  the  bright  bay  with 
black  points  for  the  first  time 
too.  His  owners  had  kept 
him  out  of  sight  up  to  the 
present.  He  was  a  beauty  to 
look  at ;  but  he  was  a  horse, 
not  a  pony.  Poor  old  Walter 
had  been  right — he  must  have 
been  the  best  measured  pony 
in  India.  Whatever  he  was, 
he  stripped  a  perfect  picture. 
Perhaps  there  was  just  a 
little  too  much  barrel.  My 
experience  in  such  matters  told 
me  that  he  was  an  animal 
that  took  his  food  well,  and 
was  consequently  difficult  to 
train  fine.  He  made  quite  a 
furore  in  the  paddock,  and  a 
dozen  hands  stretched  out  to 
congratulate  Lidbetter,  who 
was  senior  partner  in  the 
lonides  stable.  But  I  had 


no  time  to  pay  heed  to  Lid- 
better's  bearing;  that  would 
be  my  business  once  we  were 
at  the  post.  For  the  few  re- 
maining seconds  I  wanted  to 
pick  up  all  I  could  about  his 
mount.  He  had  the  inquisitive 
eye  of  a  nervous  animal, — not 
vicious,  but  excitable.  I  would 
have  to  trust  The  Top's  great 
staying  and  leaping  powers, 
for  on  the  flat  the  big  St 
Quintin  must  beat  him  for 
pace  every  time.  As  the 
mounting  bell  rang,  and  some 
friend  gave  me  a  leg  up,  the 
thought  uppermost  in  my 
mind  was  thankfulness  that 
the  race  was  two  miles  and 
a  quarter. 

The  Top  walked  sedately 
out.  You  would  have  said 
that  all  the  business  and  prop- 
erty of  horse  -  racing  bored 
him.  Not  so  St  Quintin. 
Lidbetter  had  some  trouble  to 
mount  him,  and  then  further 
trouble  to  get  him  on  to  the 
course.  There  were  five  other 
starters  :  Grey  Ghost,  Loch 
Lomond,  Banshee,  Carafe  II., 
and  Dick  Swiveller.  I  knew 
them  all,  and  had,  I  believe, 
ridden  each  of  them  in  vari- 
ous races.  There  were  none 
of  them  really  to  be  feared, 
but  at  the  same  time  none 
of  them  were  to  be  despised. 
As  we  went  down  to  the  post 
I  watched  St  Quintin  nar- 
rowly. Lidbetter,  who  could 
never  resist  a  little  play  to 
the  gallery,  had  taken  the 
bay  over  the  preliminary 
hurdle.  He  jumped  big  and 
well ;  but  the  essay,  and 
doubtless  the  acclamation  from 
the  stand,  added  to  the  pony's 
excitement.  As  he  lumbaied 
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down  to  the  post,  he  was 
taking  more  out  of  himself 
than  I  should  have  cared 
about  if  he  had  been  mine. 
This  performance  settled  me 
in  my  manoeuvre  de  guerre 
for  the  race.  I  felt  certain 
that  The  Top  could  not  beat 
St  Quintin  for  pace  at  any 
weight.  But  at  the  present 
weights  and  distance  I  be- 
lieved that  he  could  beat  him 
for  fitness.  I  determined,  there- 
fore, to  reverse  my  usual 
methods,  and  instead  of  rid- 
ing a  waiting  race,  to  make 
the  pace  the  steepest  over  the 
pony  course  that  Malinagar 
had  ever  seen.  The  more  St 
Quintin  took  out  of  himself 
before  the  start,  the  better 
for  my  scheme.  I  therefore 
dawdled  at  the  post.  I  was 
the  cause  of  two  false  starts, 
and  then  the  starter  lost  his 
temper.  By  way  of  retalia- 
tion The  Top  was  away  like 
the  wind  when  the  flag  finally 
went  down. 

The  exhilaration  of  that  first 
mile!  It  almost  banished  the 
morbid  resentment  that  had 
possessed  me  in  the  desire  to 
win  this  race  or  do  something 
desperate  in  the  attempt.  At 
all  times  a  safe  and  perfect 
jumper,  The  Top  was  now 
fencing  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Something  of  my  ela- 
tion and  desperate  purpose 
must  have  communicated  itself 
to  him,  for  he  simply  raced  over 
the  jumps,  and  took  off  just 
when  I  gave  him  the  office. 
The  leaps  that  he  threw  were 
tremendous,  yet  so  accurately 
did  he  rise,  and  so  cleverly 
land,  that  everything  seemed 
to  be  in  his  stride.  Of  the 


field  I  saw  nothing.  In  them 
I  took  no  interest,  for  from  my 
knowledge  of  them  I  was  sure 
that  they  could  not  stand  up 
at  this  pace.  But  I  could  hear 
what  I  knew  to  be  St  Quintin 
racing  behind  me.  Thus  we 
took  the  first  five  fences.  Then 
I  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
to  steady  The  Top.  If  my  cal- 
culations had  been  correct,  the 
"  burster  "  should  have  served 
its  purpose.  We  were  now 
approaching  the  water,  which 
was  on  the  inner  course  in 
front  of  the  stand.  As  I 
steadied  The  Top  I  saw  St 
Quintin's  white  muzzle  for 
the  first  time.  A  momentary 
glance  revealed  to  me  the  fact 
that  the  big  pony  was  fitter 
than  I  had  imagined.  There 
was  no  sign  of  undue  distress, 
and  no  evidence  of  anxiety  on 
Lidbetter's  pale  face.  Before 
letting  The  Top  out  for  the 
water,  I  so  steadied  him  that 
St  Quintin's  white  muzzle 
came  up  level  with  my  knee. 
Together  we  flew  the  water. 
I  heard  the  hoarse  cheers  of 
the  spectators  as  we  landed. 
The  Top  was  quicker  away 
after  landing  than  the  big  bay, 
but  I  could  see  that  in  the 
field  he  had  the  legs  of  me. 
The  next  fence  was  an  open 
ditch.  I  steadied  The  Top 
again.  Lidbetter  did  the  same 
by  St  Quintin.  He  lay  with 
his  pony's  nose  at  my  knee. 
After  the  open  ditch  came  a 
wall.  I  steadied  again.  Lid- 
better  did  likewise.  We  flew 
it  together.  It  was  now  clear 
to  me  that  Lidbetter's  tactics 
were  to  wait  on  me — to  let  my 
honest  fencer  lead  at  the  jumps, 
and  then  when  we  were  over 
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the  last  fence  to  beat  me  by  ter  also  was  glad  of  a  respite, 

pace   in   the   straight  run   in.  The   pace   had   begun   to   tell. 

He   knew   that   his   pony  had  Of  the  rest  of   the   field  only 

the  legs  of  mine,  and  that  once  two    were    standing    up,   and 

over  the  last   fence,  he   could  they  were  fencing  as   if  they 

make  the  finish  as  sensational  belonged  to  another  race.     St 

as    he    chose.     He   was   artist  Quintin  was  still  at  my  knee 

enough  to  wish  to  win  on  the  when  we  landed  over  the  last 

post  with  a  Chifney  rush.     It  fence  but  one.     From  here  we 

was  not  therefore  now  a  matter  edged    on    to    the    flat -racing 

of  racing  ponies,  but,  all  else  course.      There   was    just   one 

being  equal,  a  question  of  my  flight   of   hurdles   at   the    dis- 

wit  against  Lidbetter's.  tance  -  post,     and     then     the 

We  had  now  begun  the  straight  run  in. 
second -time  round,  and  were  It  was  the  time  for  me  to 
back  to  the  easier  fences.  A  make  my  last  desperate  bid 
fleeting  suspicion  had  come  to  for  victory.  I  had  noticed 
me.  I  could  afford  to  verify  that  while  lying  almost  level 
it.  I  pressed  The  Top  again,  with  me  St  Quintin  had  taken 
Gamely  he  responded.  But  off  to  his  fences  exactly  at  the 
as  we  landed  over  a  brushed  same  moment  that  The  Top 
fence,  the  white  muzzle  was  took  off.  It  may  have  been 
still  at  my  knee.  We  were  Lidbetter's  intention  to  do 
now  coming  to  the  awkward  so,  or,  being  so  close  up,  he 
jump  where  Lidbetter  had  may  not  have  noticed  it,  for 
brought  me  to  grief  in  the  the  bay  could  jump  like  a 
first  race.  I  was  determined  stag.  The  remarkable  quality 
that  he  should  not  bring  this  of  The  Top  lay  in  the  fact 
foul  off  again.  I  pushed  The  that  even  at  his  utmost  speed 
Top  once  more,  and  gave  him  he  would  take  off  to  his  jump 
the  office  a  full  length  and  whenever  given  the  office, 
a  half  from  the  jump.  The  I  was  determined  that  he 
effort  was  a  big  one,  and  the  should  throw  a  record  leap 
little  pony  responded  gamely,  at  this  last  hurdle.  Half- 
But  the  white  muzzle  was  still  way  through  the  field  I  woke 
at  my  knee.  I  did  not  care  him  up  for  the  effort.  Lid- 
now, — the  last  fence  had  con-  better  thought  I  was  trying 
firmed  my  suspicion.  I  knew  to  slip  him.  He  brought  St 
more  about  St  Quintin  than  Quintin  up  to  my  girth  again, 
my  rival  knew  about  The  Little  did  he  think  that  by 
Top.  We  had  come  to  the  doing  so  he  was  giving  me 
bank,  and  I  eased  up  to  it.  my  revenge.  It  would  have 
I  had  now  to  give  The  Top  been  far  better  for  him  if 
every  help  I  could.  He  was  he  had  left  me  to  clear  the 
still  going  strong,  but  I  should  hurdle  three  lengths  in  front 
have  to  save  him  a  little  in  of  him.  Even  then  he  could 
order  to  defeat  my  big-striding  have  beaten  me  in  the  last 
rival.  I  could  see  out  of  the  furlong.  But  he  was  not 
corner  of  my  eye  that  Lidbet-  sure,  and  would  not  take 
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the  risk.  I,  however,  was 
sure,  and  I  had  determined 
to  take  the  risk.  I  would 
not  like  to  say  where  I  gave 
The  Top  the  office  to  take  off 
at  those  hurdles.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  right  outside 
the  wings.  He  rose  with  a 
superlative  effort,  and  crashed 
with  a  sob  right  on  to  the 
top  rail.  And  I  was  right. 
I  saw  it  all  as  we  scrambled 
out  of  the  debris.  St  Quintin 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing off  stride  for  stride  with 
The  Top.  The  extra  half 
length  he  was  behind  brought 
him,  as  I  had  judged  it  would, 
full  into  the  hurdle.  I  heard 
the  crash,  saw  the  heap,  and 
then  The  Top  cantered  me  in, 
a  winner  without  a  rival. 

The  supreme  moment  when 
you  have  won  a  race  is  when 
you  ride  back  into  the  paddock. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  feelings  of  exulta- 
tion that  possessed  me  when 
I  brought  The  Top,  still  step- 
ping proudly,  back  to  the 
weighing  -  house.  I  had  ex- 
pected an  ovation,  for  my 
stable  was  popular  at  this 
meeting.  But  my  entry  was 
marked  by  a  curious  silence. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 
I  asked,  as  I  awaited  a 
steward's  instructions  to  dis- 
mount. 

The  clerk  of  the  scales  hur- 
ried up. 

"Jimmy,  we  all  saw  it, — 
you  took  him  into  the  fence 
on  purpose."  There  was  a 
note  of  shocked  remonstrance 
in  his  voice. 

"What  rubbish!  I  was  in 
front,  and  I  suppose  I  may 


take  off  where  I  please.     May 
I  dismount?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "But 
it's  a  bad  business,"  he  added. 

"Was  it  a  bad  fall?"  I 
queried  as  I  dismounted  and 
began  to  ungirth. 

"Bad  fall?"  he  repeated; 
"you  have  killed  them  both!" 

"  What  ?  "  I  cried  in  amaze- 
ment;  "who's  killed?" 

The  clerk  of  the  scales  had 
turned  away,  but  from  the  by- 
standers I  learned  the  truth. 
St  Quintin,  taking  off  simul- 
taneously with  The  Top,  had 
jumped  short.  The  rail  that 
my  pony  had  broken  had  en- 
tered its  chest,  and  the  impact 
with  the  ground  had  driven 
it  home.  The  bay  was  killed 
stone-dead,  and  in  the  fall 
Lidbetter  had  broken  his 
neck. 

My  head  swam  as  I  sat  in 
the  scales.  I  dimly  heard  the 
clerk  of  the  scales  say 
"Weight,"  and  then  Harry 
Hewett  came  bustling  up.  His 
genial  smile  had  vanished. 

"Jimmy,"  he  said,  not  un- 
kindly, as  he  put  a  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  "the  stewards 
would  like  to  see  you  in  the 
stand." 

As  I  passed  through  a  lane 
of  my  own  friends  and  brother 
officers  I  could  see  that  their 
sympathies  were  not  with  me. 
I  cared  for  nothing  at  the 
moment  until  I  saw  her  face. 
I  stopped  and  faced  her. 
"Miss  Calthorpe,  it  is  not  a 
case  for  the  stewards  at  all. 
It  was  an  accident.  I  assure 
you  he  was  behind  me." 

She  said  nothing,  only  looked 
sorrowfully  at  me,  and  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears. 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 


WHEN  you've  just  a  single  shot  left  in  your  locker, 

And  your  soul  of  all  but  death  is  bare  and  barren, 
Be  you  priest  or  poet,  don  or  drunken  docker, 

Here's  your  haven,  here's  the  wounded  rabbit's  warren. 
If  you  dread  the  smoky  sunrise  of  the  morrow 

Bringing  torments,  old  ones,  new  ones,  without  number, 
Enter  here  and  hide  your  fear,  your  sin,  your  sorrow — 

Buy  a  bed :  perhaps,  you  may  be  buying  slumber. 


When  you  feel  you're  a  bewildered  bit  of  lumber, 
You,  the  hero,  just  a  zero,  just  a  cipher, 

Pay  your  seven  pennies  down  and  be  a  number — 
For  it's  good  to  still  be  human  as  a  lifer! 
Tisn't  much;   yet  when  you  learn  you're  97, 

When  you're  placed  in  proud  possession  of  your  ticket, 
You've  the  right  to  walk  the  House,  and  prove  the  Heaven 

That  awaits  you  once  you  pass  the  porter's  wicket. 


How  you  throw  your  load  of  sorrow  off,  and  kick  it 
Down  the  corridor  a-shine  with  snowy  tiling ! 

What  a  magic  thing,  that  sevenpenny  ticket ! 
All  the  black  impending  future's  almost  smiling. 
You  may  hold  your  head  up,  here,  among  your  brothers; 

Yes,  you  feel  the  slack  Serratus  Magnus  stiffen — 
You  have  grown ;  you  are  a  being ;  they  are  others  : 

They  are  gutter-sparrows,  you  are  still  the  Griffin. 


There's  a  kitchen  where  they  feed  you,  so  you  tiffin — 
Sloppy  tea  and  sodden  bread  and  cruel  butter ! 

Ah !  it's  now  the  mental  back  begins  to  stiffen : 
When  the  belly's  full  God  leaps  from  every  gutter, 
There  is  hope  and  cheer  in  London's  roar  and  rumble, 

There  is  promise  in  the  rain's  persistent  batter, 
There  is  order  plain  in  Life's  eternal  jumble, 

And  To-morrow — Lord,  To-morrow  doesn't  matter! 
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For  like  stomach- warmth  there's  none  knows  how  to  flatter — 
O  it's  Paradise  you  purchase  for  a  pittance ! 

With  the  largess  of  a  steak,  why,  you  would  batter 
Down  the  Door  of  Life  should  Fate  deny  admittance! 
Fate  ?  O  shoot  at  Fate  the  tongue-tip  of  derision ! 

Pass  the  iron  gates,  and  mount  this  stony  ladder 
Leads  to  Dreamland  and  the  Pisgah-heights  of  Vision, 

Piercing  sunset  skies  of  saffron  and  rose-madder. 

Here  the  soul  finds  poppy-juice  to  ease  and  glad  her, 
And  the  radiant  lotus-flower  of  royal  slumber! 

Truly,  this  cemented  stair's  a  golden  ladder 
Angel-cohorts,  bearing  lilies,  climb  and  cumber. 
89,  and  93,  and  97— 

That  your  cubicle  ?     Ah !  no,  it  is  your  splendid 
Joyous  Gard,  the  very  ante-room  of  Heaven, 

Your  Friedenheim  with  all  your  frettings  ended! 

Half,  already,  of  the  "  ravelled  sleeve  "  is  mended 
Ere  you've  squirmed  below  the  blanket  brown  and  narrow. 

(Blessed  blanket !     Is  it  not  a  buckler  splendid 
Nobly  warding  off  Insomnia's  poisoned  arrow?) 
So  you  open  wide  your  eager  arms,  and  clasping 

Close  the  only  steadfast  mistress,  Sleep;  forgetting 
In  her  soft  embrace  your  groping  and  your  grasping 

After  food  and  farthings,  all  your  fear  and  fretting, 

Your  wearinesses,  multiform,  besetting, 
Slip  from  you  in  the  rosy  flood  of  Dreaming: 

The  Sun  shall  rise  for  you,  and  know  no  setting, 
And  Fortune's  hands  with  gold  and  gems  be  teeming.  .  .  . 
But  midway  in  your  dream  you  hear  a  sighing, 

A  dolorous  complaint,  that  breaks  your  sleeping : 
"  Ah !     God,  it  is  a  man,  a  man  that's  crying ! " 

And  lo !  your  cheeks  are  wet.     'Tis  you  are  weeping. 
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LONDON    STREETS. 

0  Streets  of  London, 
Here's  a  poor  undone 

Son  of  misfortune 

Your  asphalt  beats! 
Down  ! — He  goes  under  / — 
Was't  then  a  blunder 
You  to  importune, 
O  London  Streets? 

1  hear  the  thunder, 
I  see  the  wonder, 

Here,  where  the  City 

The  gold  Strand  meets- 
Money  in  millions, 
Bullion  in  billions — 
But  where's  your  Pity, 
O  London  Streets? 

Fortune  the  strumpet, 
Fame  and  her  trumpet, 
Lovely  and  living 

Youth  here  entreats; 
But  to  the  worn  one, 
Weary  forlorn  one, 

What  gifts  for  giving, 
O  London  Streets  ? 

Care  and  confusion, 
Dust,  disillusion, 
Thistles  for  reaping 

(Thistles  who  eats?), 
Dark  and  the  night-time, 
Fear  and  the  flight- time, 
Loneliness,  weeping — 
0  London  Streets! 

Could  I  but  wander 
Home,  away  yonder, 
Far  from  your  fretting 

Noises  and  heats, 
Sweeter  than  olden 
April  dreams  golden 
Would  be  forgetting 
You,  London  Streets! 
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FANCY     FARM. 


BY  NEIL  MTTNRO, 

AUTHOR   OF    'JOHN   SFLKNDID,'   *  THE   DAFT   DAYS,'   ETC. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  hunt,  it  would  seem, 
was  ended  ! 

"Sir  Andrew  is  the  sort  of 
man  who  wants  what  he  wants 
when  he  wants  it,"  was  a  say- 
ing of  Mrs  Powrie's,  and  she 
was  right :  a  dogged  resolu- 
tion will  be  found  in  men  who 
seem  to  drift  good-humouredly 
through  life,  accepting  with- 
out demur  what  the  gods  may 
send  them.  The  gods,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  are  pretty  busy  at 
the  heels  of  seeming  pliant  and 
irresolute  men  who  relinquish 
trivial  positions  with  an  air  of 
generosity,  but  are  dour  to  sur- 
render an  idea.  Even  Norah 
Grant,  with  a  will  of  her  own 
and  an  assertive  personality, 
had  often  to  submit  to  that 
oaprioious,  amiable  domination. 
It  sometimes  looked  as  if  she 
had  trained  herself,  without 
suspecting  it,  upon  his  theories, 
at  least  upon  the  sanest  of 
them.  Lady  Jean,  poor  soul! 
(and  sometimes  Miss  Amelia), 
had  been  the  sad  example  of 
the  kind  of  woman  Heaven 
plainly  meant  to  dwell  alone, 
and  Norah  made  herself  as 
different  as  she  could.  She 
opened  the  windows  of  her 
being  and  let  the  air  blow 
through;  she  kept  a  heart  of 
wonder,  curiosity,  adventure  in 
her  bosom;  never  relaxed  in 
peevish  moods  or  apathy ;  she 
sang,  danced,  rode,  or  gar- 


dened, filling  each  hour  of  the 
day  with  duties  to  herself  and 
others ;  knew  no  idleness  of 
brain  or  body;  left  no  chinks 
between  the  flowery  hours  for 
the  weed  ennui. 

But  resolute  and  self  -  con- 
tained, and  free,  as  she  might 
appear,  from  her  cousin's  crazes, 
often  she  submitted  to  them, 
and  she  did  so  now. 

Penelope  was  induced  to 
stay.  She  liked  the  unpre- 
tentious, odd,  old  rambling 
house,  where  Sir  Andrew's 
humour  had  insisted  on  an 
almost  Japanese  simplicity — 
no  idle  ornament,  no  effects  of 
ostentation, — and  was  attract- 
ed, too,  by  its  contiguity  to  a 
village  full  of  character.  She 
found  in  the  spirit  of  its  occu- 
pants, apart  from  Miss  Amelia, 
much  that  was  in  harmony 
with  ideas  she  had  had  to  fight 
for  with  Miss  Skene.  To  her 
whilom  nurse,  the  lady  she  had 
saved  from  drowning,  she  took 
the  fancy  of  a  secondary  Pro- 
vidence, and  her  consent  to 
stay  was  all  the  readier  since 
she  felt  that  the  office  of  com- 
panion to  Miss  Norah,  though 
it  entailed  a  salary,  had  no 
menial  understanding.  One  of 
her  first  instructions  was  to 
call  her  simply  Norah — were 
they  not  actually  companions, 
friends?  Even  Miss  Amelia, 
blissfully  unsuspecting  what 
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this  movement  might  portend, 
soon  lapsed,  herself,  into  a 
chirruping  recognition  of  a 
kind  of  equality  in  the  protegee. 
Penelope,  she  agreed,  at  least 
had  manners.  So  thought 
Captain  Cutlass  too,  but  he 
thought  them  capable  of  im- 
provement. 

With  all  his  democratic 
tendencies,  he  liked  fine  man- 
ners as  he  liked  good  clothes. 
For  him  an  ill-made  coat  on  a 
man  who  could  afford  a  better 
was  a  kind  of  self-depreciation ; 
as  for  manners,  he  could  find 
them  without  surprise  in  places 
where  for  other  folk  they  might 
not  be  expected — in  self-reliant 
shepherds  who  knew  their 
business  thoroughly,  and  were, 
in  the  dipping  -  fold  or  the 
shearing-shed,  equal  with  the 
best  and  at  their  ease :  even 
the  blacksmith,  fitting  a  tyre 
upon  a  wheel,  was,  in  the  act, 
a  gentleman  to  Captain  Cut- 
lass. Norah  had  the  natural 
good  manners  that  invariably 
attend  on  kindliness  and  trust, 
but  she  had  the  cultivated  kind 
as  well,  though  they  sat  on  her 
so  naturally  they  seemed  so 
far  from  artificial  that  her 
cousin  failed  to  see  the  differ- 
ence. It  was  his  wish  to  have 
Penelope  another  Norah :  he 
thought  that  manners  were 
infectious,  like  the  measles, 
which,  at  their  best,  in  truth 
they  are,  except  for  the  un- 
happy, born  immune. 

Yes,  yes,  the  hunt  was 
ended. 

We  guessed  it  in  the  village 
long  before  Amelia  did,  indeed 
before  the  Baronet  himself. 
He  rode  about  his  land,  that 
spring,  as  gallantly  as  ever, 


boyish  -  hearted ;  smiled  on 
every  woman  on  the  road  with 
yon  fine  air  of  true  beneficence, 
not  a  scrap  of  condescension 
in  it,  almost  a  congratulation 
on  the  common  joys  of  mere 
existence ;  he  battled  with  the 
sea  in  his  yawl  in  moods  exult- 
ant, haunted  the  dark  ways, 
mused  about  the  cromlechs, 
accompanied  his  women  -  folk 
on  social  rounds  that  bored 
him,  and  seemed  as  whole  of 
heart  as  ever;  but  the  roving 
eye  of  the  Kirk  was  now  sub- 
dued, and  wherever  he  went 
with  his  cousin  Norah,  there 
went  Miss  Penelope! 

We  have  but  a  single  touch- 
stone to  affairs  like  these  in 
Schawfield  —  was  the  woman 
anyway  like  the  thing  in  looks, 
and  was  she  willing?  The 
most  unfriendly  critic,  even 
Mrs  Nish,  could  not  but  con- 
fess that  Miss  Colquhoun  was, 
in  appearance,  all  that  could 
be  wanted,  and  in  deportment 
wonderfully  taking.  With 
these  two  gifts  alone,  we  knew 
in  Sohawfield  that  the  Captain, 
just  like  any  other  man,  must, 
if  the  lady  willed  it,  feel  at- 
tracted :  love  with  the  rich  and 
with  the  poor  is  first  and  last 
a  matter  of  propinquity. 

'Tilda  Birrell  alone  was 
dubious.  "  Stop  you  ! "  she 
said  with  a  kind  of  crafty 
gusto  when  gossip  threw  Pene- 
lope into  the  very  arms  of  Cap- 
tain Cutlass, — "  stop  you  !  and 
Sir  Andrew  will  surprise  you !  " 
an  attitude  looked  upon  as  un- 
accountable in  a  woman  of 
experience. 

Penelope  was  unconscious 
for  a  while  that  she  was  a 
pupil  to  be  trained  on  Sir 
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Andrew's  patent  System;  had 
she  thought  it,  she  would  have 
proved  indignantly  rebellious, 
for  still,  to  her,  he  was  a  little 
daft ;  the  nonoonformist  in  her 
never  went  the  length  of  ap- 
proving his  particular  kind  of 
ecoentrioities.  In  truth,  a 
thought  of  his  possible  interest 
in  her  personality  never  en- 
tered her  mind ;  she  was  Miss 
Norah's  friend,  and  made  the 
most  of  that  companionship. 

There  is,  in  the  love  of  girl 
for  girl,  a  spirit  sweeter  than 
the  grosser  loves  of  men  and 
women, — something  of  the  pas- 
sion of  the  early  morning  world 
and  of  the  Garden  ;  they  were, 
those  two,  like  sisters  reunited. 
Penelope  dressed  herself  like 
Norah,  happier  in  her  imitation 
than  poor  Aunt  Amelia ;  she 
learned  her  songs,  became 
familiar  with  her  thoughts  and 
sometimes  echoed  them.  Even 
in  gait  and  general  movement 
she  showed  unconsciously  the 
other's  influence.  Sir  Andrew 
often  stood  apart  and  watched 
them  walking  waist -encircled 
over  the  neighbouring  fields  or 
standing  on  the  bridge,  con- 
ventual white  in  airy  garments, 
their  hair  let  down,  as  was  his 
cousin's  favourite  school  -  girl 
whim,  and  streaming  on  the 
warm  west  wind.  He  could 
look  on  them  thus,  he  felt,  for 
ever :  so  lean  angelic  creatures 
on  the  parapets  of  paradise, 
nor  is  there  age  nor  separation 
there;  or  so,  on  Grecian  ter- 
races, scanning  the  foam  for 
the  loom  of  coming  ships,  stood 
women  uncorrupt  with  Time — 
clean,  cool,  and  exquisite ! 
Sometimes  in  woods  he  saw 
them  through  the  trees,  incred- 


ibly remote  from  a  life  of 
chatter,  shelter,  food,  and  all 
the  brutal  mean  demands  of 
life  on  a  wearied  planet,  seem- 
ing solemn  in  the  glades  as  in 
a  temple,  dryads  overlooked 
or  nymphs  forgotten  in  the 
exodus  of  the  first  immortal 
tenants. 

And  then  he  would  laugh 
at  himself — at  such  absurdly 
pagan  bookish  fancies  gathered 
about  two  girls  intensely  prac- 
tical and  human;  girls  who 
ate  their  food  with  huntress 
relish,  joyed  in  the  conflict 
with  ungrecian  Schawfield 
weather,  trudged  the  wet  hills 
m  thick-soled  boots,  bold  dis- 
putants, hearty  laughers. 

This  laughter  troubled  him — 
not  his  cousin's,  which  was  like 
the  plash  of  fountains,  musical 
and  decorous,  restrained  to  a 
certain  register,  but  Penelope's 
pealing,  unconstrained,  all  in 
the  air,  often  with  no  depth 
to  it. 

"Look  here!"  he  said  to 
Norah,  "  our  Pen  spurts  and 
screeches  far  too  often  like  one 
of  Mr  Birrell's  quills ;  stop  it ! 
If  it  goes  on  much  longer  she'll 
infect  even  you  with  that  kind 
of  preposterous  laughter." 

Norah  reddened.  "Would 
you  mind  very  much?"  she 
asked  with  an  elusive  note  of 
hope  in  the  question. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  it,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "but  I'm  more  con- 
cerned for  Pen  herself ;  that 
kind  of  rustic  merriment, 
though  I  rather  like  it  in  a 
harvest-field,  doesn't  go  well 
with  cultivated  gardens  and 
the  song  of  birds." 

"  Nature,  Andy  —  Nature ; 
don't  be  traitor  to  your  life- 
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long  convictions  !  "  Nor  ah  smil- 
ingly warned  him. 

"  Oh,  to  the  deuce  with 
Nature!"  he  exclaimed,  hur- 
riedly jumping  his  own  con- 
victions as  he  sometimes 
jumped  his  fences,  tempted 
by  their  very  opposition.  "  If 
we  were  all  to  laugh  in  key 
with  Nature  we  should  squeal." 

They  were  coming  from  the 
stables,  where  they  had  been 
looking  at  a  pony  Norah  had 
bought  for  her  companion — at 
a  quite  ingenuous  hint  from 
Captain  Cutlass  of  the  good 
Penelope  should  derive  from  a 
share  in  her  equestrian  exer- 
cise. They  walked  across  the 
lawn  with  the  baronet  lower 
on  its  slope  than  Norah ;  he 
stared  before  him  like  one 
hurrying  to  overtake  a 
phantom  scheme,  his  aspect 
ardent ;  she  could  look  side- 
ways down  on  him,  and  she 
looked  with  curiosity,  bewild- 
ered, and  perhaps  a  bit  an- 
noyed. For  the  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  for  him  she  had 
no  existence ;  that  was  so  un- 
like him! 

"You  have  got  in  Pen,"  he 
said  in  a  little,  "  the  very  finest 
stuff  for  a  great  creation — a 
perfect  woman." 

"There's  always  a  certain 
drawback  in  the  fact,"  said 
Norah,  "that  I  never  could 
make  anything  without  a 
model.  Out  of  poetry,  now, 
have  you  ever  seen  a  perfect 
woman  ?  " 

"  Yes ! "  he  replied  emphati- 
cally. "  Once  I  dreamt  her  in 
my  sleep.  She  came  and  sat  a 
moment  on  my  bed ;  her  face  I 
don't  remember,  nor  do  I  think 
we  said  a  word,  but  in  the 


very  core  of  me  I  felt  that  her 
face  and  soul  completed  some- 
thing that  was  me.  Eh? 
You  know  the  unfinished  feel- 
ing one  carries  about  as  if  one 
needed  another  eye  or  some 
stupendous  inkling  into  outer 
things,  eh  ?  Sometimes  you 
almost  get  a  hint  of  it  in 
poetry,  or  an  extra  eye  ap- 
pears to  open  in  the  brain 
when  the  weather  changes  on 
the  country, — but  that's  an 
ecstasy,  blackguards  perhaps 
may  feel  it;  this  that  I  felt 
when  I  saw  the  nameless  lass 
at  the  foot  of  my  bed  did  not 
give  me  ecstasy,  but  a  far 
more  delicious  sense  of  self- 
fulfilment.  We  shall  not  die — 
no !  no !  we  shall  not  die ;  at 
least,  not  the  light  black  out 
and  the  worm  triumphant :  for 
having  felt  that  satisfaction, 
I  can  swear  it  will  be  well 
with  us  yet.  God  gives  those 
glimpses  just  to  hearten  us." 

He  turned  to  her  with  a 
quickened  face,  whose  skin 
seemed  quivering  with  emotion. 
Norah  drew  her  eyes  away 
and  sighed. 

"  I  don't  share  your  dreams, 
Andy,"  she  remarked  in  prac- 
tical accents.  "  What  I  meant 
was  a  human  model." 

"  Look  in  your  glass !  look  in 
your  glass  ! "  he  blurted,  hast- 
ening his  step,  flicking  his  leg 
with  his  riding-crop.  "You've 
got  in  Pen  the  ideal  basis  for 
the  kind  of  thing.  First,  she 
has  health — that  is  the  best  of 
wealth,  and  more  than  half 
perfection.  Nearly  all  the 
women  I  see  are  out  of  the 
rhythm  of  nature,  just  because 
of  ill-treated  stomachs,  customs 
that  enervate,  bad  feet  that 
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prevent  their  walking,  flaccid 
limbs,  waists  over  which  they 
have  lost  all  power.  Show  me 
a  man  who  does  not  feel  omni- 
potent in  his  lower  ribs  and 
I'll  show  you  a  physical  wreck. 
Everything's  in  the  torso — in 
the  poise  and  rhythm.  We 
should  flow,  eh?"  he  raised  his 
arms  and  gave  a  sinuous 
movement  to  his  body.  "You 
understand  ?  Everything  in 
unison  with  the  pulse  —  the 
rhythm.  '  Hearts,  like  muffled 
drums,  are  beating  funeral 
marches  to  the  grave' — rub- 
bish !  It's  the  beat  of  uni- 
versal and  eternal  life;  the 
very  stars  keep  true  to  it  in 
their  twinkling,  and  it  agrees 
with  the  beat  of  ocean  tides." 

"  If  Pen  is  to  flow  like  ocean 
tides  to  please  you,  we'll  need 
to  put  up  some  breakwaters," 
said  Norah,  and  he  chuckled. 

"What  I  mean  is  this — she 
has  a  good  beginning  :  she  has 
rhythm,  and  the  use  of  her  ribs 
yet ;  she  has  not  been  spoiled 
by  social  pleasures,  nor  made 
herself  a  martyr  to  fancy  work 
and  domestic  drudgery.  She's 
as  near  being  a  child  of  nature 
as  the  parish  school  will  let 
you  have  in  our  time,  and  she 
hasn't  any  accomplishments  tc 
unlearn.  You  recall  my  fiddle? 
— I  taught  myself  to  play  it 
horribly  in  the  East,  and  once, 
when  I  was  home,  I  went  to  a 
real  musician  thinking  of  les- 
sons. He  looked  at  my  finger- 
ing, bowing.  '  How  long  have 
you  been  learning  to  do  zis  ? ' 
he  asked,  and  I  said  a  twelve- 
month. 'Blitzent'  he  said,  'it 
will  take  a  lifetime  to  get  over 
it;  I  recommend  ze  flute.'  Now 
Pen  has  little  to  unlearn  ex- 


cept her  laughing.  In  anger 
and  in  laughter  we  lay  bare 
the  heart,  and  there's  some- 
thing wolfish  in  squeals  of 

joy." 

"  She  got  that,  I  fancy,  from 
Grace  Skene,  as  she  may  have 
got  the  high  inflection  when 
she  warms  in  contradiction." 

"That's  gone,  I  notice. 

You  didn't "  he  stopped, 

as  if  alarmed  at  the  possibility 
of  deliberate  lessons. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  do  anything 
foolish,  you  may  be  sure,"  said 
his  cousin ;  "  but  Pen  is  not  a 
fool,  and  she  has  an  ear,  and — 
and  she  likes  me.  Like  all  of 
proud,  independent,  and  im- 
pulsive nature,  she's  as  soft  as 
butter  if  she's  sure  of  your 
affection.  I  could  get  her  to 
be  anything  I  was  myself. 
First,  she  contradicts — that's 
to  give  herself  the  dignity  of 
self-assertion,  and  partly  a 
relic  of  Grace's  tantrums; 
next  day  you  find  she  has 
added  the  very  idea  she  con- 
tradicted to  the  big  bundle  of 
convictions  for  which  she  is 
prepared  to  lay  down  her 
life." 

"  By  George !  that's  like  your- 
self," cried  Captain  Cutlass. 

"  I  daresay  it  is,"  she  agreed ; 
"it's  a  common  characteristic 
when  we're  among  our  friends. 
All  nice  people  have  but  one 
idea  about  everything  of  im- 
portance; the  only  difference 
is  in  its  expression.  I  wish 
your  politicians  knew  that 
fact." 

"  Inflection,  laughter,  poise 
— that's  another  thing,"  the 
baronet  went  on;  "she  wants 
poise.  Nine  hours  out  of  ten 
she  has  it  when  she's  quite  un- 
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conscious,  doing  any  useful 
thing  in  which  she's  interested, 
but  she  hasn't  had  experience 
of  the  ladylike  art  of  graceful 
lolling ;  she  can't  sit  down  like 
you  as  if  she  was  to  have  her 
portrait  painted." 

"Do  you  suggest  that  I 
pose?"  asked  Norah. 

"  No,  no  !  "  he  hurried. 

"Why  not?  I  do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  so  do  you ; 
it's  part  of  the  proper  action 
of  the  lower  ribs  you  speak 
about.  I  began  deliberately, 
but  it  has  long  since  become  in- 
stinctive. The  thing  is  not  to 
pose  in  the  mind — no,  no,  I'm 
wrong !  For  instance,  I  adopted 
a  pose  of  imperturbability  just 
for  effect  when  I  was  at  school, 
and  it  became  second  nature, 
greatly  to  my  comfort." 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  pose, 
meantime,  but  of  poise.  Look 
out  your  foils,  my  dear,  and  set 
our  protegee  to  fencing.  She 
must  fence,  swim,  ride,  and 
dance ;  these  are  the  prime 
accomplishments.  She  wants 
command;  courage  she  has  to 
spare  already.  A  woman  who 
can  stand  upon  her  feet  and 
lunge  will  never  worry  about 
her  stomach  nor  feel  that  the 
world's  all  yellow;  and  if  she 
learns  to  take  a  fence  flying, 
and  swim,  she  has  added  two 
elements  to  her  empire  —  air 
and  water.  Self-reliance  is  the 
beginning  of  all  good  manners. 
Eh  ?  Does  she  dance?  " 

"Not  a  step!  They  didn't 
approve  of  dancing,  it  appears, 
at  the  U.P.  Manse." 

"Tut!  I  thought  so! 
Something  in  her  droop  when 
one  opened  a  door  for  her 
suggested  that  in  that  depart- 


ment she  had  been  neglected. 
Lord,  what  fun  she's  lost ! 
When  I  was  a  youth  I  got 
more  unhappiness  out  of  my 
inability  to  go  through  a 
quadrille  than  I  got  from  any 
of  my  sins.  How  the  devil  can 
one  have  rhythm  if  one  can't 
dance?" 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  "  exclaimed 
his  cousin  with  a  comical  note 
of  resignation,  "  I'm  afraid  we 
are  all  imperfect  creatures." 

"Good  heavens!  I  should 
think  so ! "  he  retorted. 
"Everything  that's  of  interest 
in  life  has  something  of  imper- 
fection, or  it  would  terrify  us, 
or  shame  us  into  hatred.  God 
is  a  good  Artist ;  He  leaves  a 
bit  in  every  work  of  His  for 
the  imagination." 

"  But,  after  all,  Andy,  what 
you  aim  at  is  a  work  of  art," 
said  Norah,  —  "the  perfect 
woman,  the  living  Venus." 

"Well!  well!  well!"  he 
replied  impetuously,  "in  every 
work  of  human  art,  as  in 
divine,  our  most  passionate 
admiration  demands  a  little  of 
obscurity  —  something  of  the 
magic  casements  opening  on 
the  foam,  eh  ?  and  if  the 
lady  in  the  Louvre  had  her 
arms  she  wouldn't  be  half  so 
charming." 

"Your  argument  proves 
nothing  but  that  you  are 
better  at  it  than  I  am,"  said 
Norah. 

They  had  come  to  the  stile 
which  gave  an  access  to  the 
back  parts  of  the  garden ;  she 
was  upon  its  upper  step  when 
something  made  her  pause,  a 
figure  of  unconscious  grace,  a 
lesson  in  poise  herself,  arrested 
by  the  sight  of  the  girl  they 
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spoke  of,  busy,  without  a  pro- 
tective veil,  about  a  skep  of 
bees. 

"There's  Pen,"  said  Norah, 
"quite  unconscious  that  she's 
to  be  reconstructed.  If  she 
guessed,  wouldn't  she  be  mad ! 
By  the  way,  is  it  only  in  the 
poise  and  rhythm,  the  laughing 
and  the  lower  ribs,  you're  in- 
terested ?  You  haven't  said  a 
word  about  her  character  and 
her  mind." 

Sir  Andrew,  leaning  upon 
the  fence  silent  a  moment 
during  which  his  cousin  felt 
herself  neglected,  watched  the 
movements  of  his  protegee. 

"Her  character  is  all  right," 
he  replied  at  last;  "for,  like 
yourself,  she  has  a  passion  for 
the  truth,  and  that,  with  cour- 
age, is  the  best  part  of  all  good 
character.  As  for  the  mind, 
I'm  for  the  physical  graces  to 
begin  with;  afterwards  we  may 
begin  to  think  of  stuffing  her 
head  with  words  and  lists  of 
names,  which  is  what  passes 
for  education  with  the  most  of 
us.  The  proof  of  a  sensible 
education  is  obvious  —  the 
power  to  construct  or  recreate, 
even  if  it's  only  a  wheel- 
barrow or  a  pair  of  boots.  A 
scandalous  lot  of  money  was 
spent  on  me  at  the  school  and 
university,  and  as  yet  I  haven't 
learned  to  make  anything.  I 
missed  my  mark  because  I  was 
brought  up  on  the  system 


which  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  everybody  should  learn 
the  same  things — a  silly  notion 
for  a  complicated  world.  Pen's 
mind  is  all  right." 

"Then  we  needn't  bother 
about  the  book-shelf?"  said 
his  cousin. 

"The  devil  created  three- 
fourths  of  the  books  to  waste 
our  time,"  replied  the  incon- 
sistent Cutlass.  "There  is  so 
much  in  life  that  is  far  more 
interesting !  I'm  much  mis- 
taken if  Pen  hasn't  found  it 
so  already.  I  admit  that  I 
like  to  have  books  about  me, 
but  the  older  I  grow  the  less 
I  learn  from  them.  I  can  be 
happy  thinking.  Imagine  that 
bookish  idiot  Pliny  poring  over 
a  book  while  Pompeii  was 
being  destroyed  before  his  very 
nose!  And  yet  I  like  to  see 
some  poetry  in  women.  There 
isn't  very  much  of  it  in  Pen; 
you  might  do  worse  than  give 
her  an  introduction  to  the 
poets." 

"I  know  what  I'll  do,"  said 
Norah,  jumping  from  her  ped- 
estal,— "I'll  send  for  Keggie 
Maurice." 

"H'm!"  said  the  Baronet 
dubiously.  "  There's  almost 
nothing  poetical  about  Reggie 
but  his  poetry — and  his  devo- 
tion to  you." 

"All  the  same,"  said  Norah, 
smiling  back,  "  I  must  have 
Reggie." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Searching  my  mind  for  the 
right  impression  of  our  Schaw- 
field  Sabbaths,  I  find  myself 
thinking  of  them  always  as  a 


silvery  grey  in  colour  —  the 
ominous,  hard  glitter  of  the 
mornings  slowly  fading  away 
in  a  blur  of  misty  clouds  by 
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the  time  the  bells  were  ring- 
ing, and  the  afternoons  made 
pensive  by  a  thin  persistent 
smirr  or  drizzle.  Pensive — 
sweetly  pensive,  not  burden- 
ing the  spirit  much,  but  charg- 
ing it  with  quiet  sentiment  as 
do  the  memories  of  old  things 
unrecoverable,  nigh  forgotten 
— days  of  youth,  the  yearning 
of  the  family  psalm  at  evening 
worship,  good  men  and  women 
dead,  and  many  things  accom- 
plished. It  was  a  holy  day  in 
Schawfield,  even  if  we  had 
played  at  dambrod  or  the 
cards,  which  I  give  you  my 
word  we  never  did.  But  still 
a  day  with  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities for  gossip. 

"  So  solemn,  so  religious  a 
day — I  feel  it  a  kind  of  wicked- 
ness to  spoil  it  all  by  sitting  in 
an  atmosphere  of  peppermints 
and  mildewed  Sunday  clothes," 
said  Sir  Andrew  once  to  his 
Aunt  Amelia :  the  sentiment 
gave  her  the  first  alarming 
impression  that,  in  spite  of  his 
morning  prayers  (which  he 
often  bellowed  fervently  in  a 
high  Gregorian  chant  as  he 
plashed  about  the  bath-room), 
and  in  spite  of  Dr  Cleghorn's 
guarantee  of  the  genuine 
Christian  spirit,  her  nephew 
might  be  little  better  than 
an  infidel.  Herself,  she  never 
missed  a  diet  of  the  village 
temple ;  she  felt  her  attend- 
ance was  a  sacred  obligation, 
and,  besides,  she  shared  the 
feeling  of  Cattanach,  the  factor, 
that  it  helped  to  "break  the 
back  o'  the  day  so  nicely." 

"I  go  to  the  church  regu- 
larly because  I  know  I  ought 
to  go,"  she  assured  Sir  Andrew, 
with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 


"That  is  often  my  own  ex- 
cuse," said  he.  "One  might 
have  better ;  but,  when  every- 
thing is  said  and  done,  'I 
ought '  is  the  root  of  all  re- 
ligions. I'll  go,  myself,  to-day, 
pour  encourager,  like  a  decent 
landlord,  but  first  I'll  have  a 
bathe." 

"  Oh,  Andy  dear  !  You 
shouldn't  swim  on  Sunday  !  " 
she  protested. 

"Why  not?"  said  he,  who 
always  felt  that  the  mire  of 
the  world  washed  off  when  he 
went  swimming.  "  There's 
nothing  the  devil  hates  like 
clean  cold  water,  and  a  bathe 
is  a  moral  baptism." 

Sabbath,  as  he  had  seen  it 
elsewhere,  in  other  lands,  a 
pompous  interregnum  in  the 
hurry  of  the  world,  had  seemed 
no  more  than  the  formal  mood 
of  an  hour  or  two,  confined 
within  the  walls  of  churches  : 
here  all  outdoor  nature  herself 
appeared  to  revere  the  day, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  going  down  thereof.  A 
hush  came  even  to  the  woods, 
or  at  least  their  tenants  seemed 
in  their  songs  and  cries  in  har- 
mony with  the  sober  thoughts 
of  men ;  the  very  rooks,  cawing 
above  the  trees  of  Fancy  Farm, 
evoked  no  secular  associations. 

The  morning  would  flood  the 
empty  street  with  wasted  sun- 
shine long  before  the  fires  went 
on,  and  glint  upon  brassy 
knockers,  and  beat  upon  cur- 
tained windows,  and  wash  to  a 
clean,  new  ochre  all  the  east- 
ward gables  of  the  sleeping 
village.  Vacant  fields,  deserted 
highways,  gardens  lonely  with- 
in their  high  old  walls;  a  dog 
or  two  extended  idle  in  the 
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gutter  beiking  with  breast 
against  the  heated  sand.  And 
then  the  faint  blue  reek  of 
chimneys,  and  the  blacksmith 
coming  out  to  stump  the  street 
with  his  jacket  off,  vain- 
glorious of  his  Sunday  linen. 

"  There  is  no  lonelier  thing 
in  all  the  world  than  a  Scottish 
village  street  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  with  a  single  citizen 
pacing  it  slowly  on  a  wooden 
leg,"  was  Sir  Andrew's  ver- 
dict, having  seen  that  moving 
spectacle. 

Splashing  of  soap  and  water 
at  the  backyard  wells,  a  bit  of 
balm  or  appleringie  from  the 
garden  as  a  marker  for  the 
Bible,  a  chink  of  coppers  chang- 
ing, and  then  the  clinkum- 
clank  of  the  rival  bells,  our 
two  in  Schawfield  being  as 
much  in  dissonance  as  the 
churches  they  adorned  have 
always  been  in  other  things. 

"That's  the  one  thing  that 
worries  me  about  it  all !"  would 
the  Captain  say  to  Norah  as 
they  followed  the  crowd  of 
decorous  whispering  worship- 
pers to  church.  "  Those  Sun- 
day clothes !  Those  hats  !  This 
dreadful  sense  of  a  custom 
petrified  !  This  fierce  suppres- 
sion of  the  natural  self  1  Surely 
to  God  we  shouldn't  go  to 
church  like  this,  but  rather 
with  our  holiday  garments,  and 
with  cheerful  drums  and  flying 
banners ! " 

"  You  sometimes  talk  a  lot  of 
nonsense  !  "  would  Norah  reply 
composedly. 

"Quite  probably,"  he  would 
agree  with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness. "  I  find  a  little  non- 
sense in  other  people  singularly 
refreshing.  But  still,  my  dear, 


I'm  right  about  the  petrifac- 
tion. There  goes  Clashgour ; 
his  idea  of  piety  is  that  you 
mustn't  have  the  odour  of  beer 
about  you  on  a  Sunday,  so  he 
makes  it  brandy." 

Then,  almost  certainly,  would 
the  drizzle  come  on  at  mid-day, 
as  if  by  some  beneficent  joke  of 
Providence  to  give  the  folk  of 
Schawfield  an  excuse  for  their 
universal  nap — the  sweetest  of 
the  week  —  which  broke  the 
back  of  the  day  a  second  time. 
Again  the  street  abandoned ; 
only  far  off  a  sound  of  human 
life  —  the  calls  of  children 
plucking  the  honeysuckle  wet- 
ly  scented  from  the  hedges, 
wisely  left  to  the  care  of  God 
by  their  parents  fast  asleep 
in  warm  and  window -blinded 
chambers ;  and  an  odour  of 
scorching  wood  from  the 
baker's  oven. 

But  a  drizzle  never  kept  us 
from  our  walk  when  the  nap 
was  over,  the  graveyard  our 
objective, — though  why,  with 
all  the  beautiful  living  world 
behind  our  gardens,  we  should 
choose  to  meditate  among  the 
tombs  it  were  ill  to  fathom. 
Perhaps  the  custom  grew  from 
a  compromise  with  that  nar- 
row spirit  that  one  time  would 
not  let  us  walk  at  all  on 
Sabbath,  the  graveyard  being 
looked  upon  as  an  eloquent 
epilogue  to  the  sermon.  It 
lay  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village;  sooner  or  later  we 
landed  there,  even  lover  and 
lass  would  tryst  to  walk  be- 
tween the  low  green  mounds 
and  read  again  the  long- 
familiar  names  upon  the  foggy 
sepulchres.  From  that  sedate 
engagement  comes  perhaps  a 
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part  of  my  conviction  that 
the  Schawfield  Sabbaths  have 
been  always  sweetly  sad  and 
moist  ly  grey. 

The  greyness  was  certainly 
real  enough  one  Sunday  after- 
noon when  Mr  Birrell,  re- 
freshed by  his  nap,  a  figure 
of  plump  integrity  and  de- 
corum in  a  frock-coat,  walked 
with  his  sister  'Tilda  to  the 
popular  rendezvous,  gallantly 
holding  his  umbrella  over  the 
fine  new  bonnet  which  —  to 
tell  the  truth  of  'Tilda  — was 
the  chief  excuse  for  a  daunder 
in  such  weather.  There  was 
another  excuse,  as  may  fully 
emerge  hereafter,  but  neither 
of  them,  to  Mr  Birrell,  would 
have  justified  the  half  -  mile 
tramp  ostensibly  to  look  at 
epitaphs  he  knew  by  heart 
already. 

Such  weather  might  delight 
a  Captain  Cutlass,  with  his 
curious  relish  for  the  ab- 
stract thing  we  know  as 
weather,  quite  regardless  as 
he  might  be  of  its  character; 
but  except  for  angling  in  the 
Kettle  Pool  it  seemed  a  kind, 
to  the  lawyer,  quite  objection- 
able. He  could  not  see  with 
the  Captain's  eyes  the  charm 
of  that  silvery  vapour  through 
which  the  village  faintly 
loomed  —  a  vision  unsubstan- 
tial, and  the  trees  appeared 
like  phantoms,  and  the  church- 
yard, like  the  vague  chaotic 
churchyard  of  a  dream ;  he 
could  not  think  the  beads  on 
the  gossamer  actual  jewels, 
nor  discover  in  himself,  as 
the  Captain  swore  he  did,  a 
physical  pleasure  in  the  smack 
of  the  rain-drop  on  his  face. 

There    were    fewer    of    the 


quick  than  usual  in  the  church- 
yard this  particular  Sunday, 
since  it  was  not  everybody  who 
could  boast  of  a  fine  new 
bonnet  like  Miss  'Tilda;  but 
among  them  was  Mrs  Powrie, 
who  was  as  regular  in  her 
visitations  there  as  if  she 
were  a  trysted  maid  or  a 
veritable  widow.  The  eyes  of 
'Tilda  brightened  when  she 
saw,  as  she  had  expected,  the 
housekeeper  of  Fancy  Farm 
drooping  like  a  willow  over 
the  railing  of  the  family's  last 
mortal  tenement. 

"H'm!  I  see!"  said  Mr 
Birrell  dryly.  "  I'm  hauled 
away  from  my  book  on  a 
muggy  afternoon  like  this,  on 
a  pretence  that  my  health 
demands  it,  just  that  you 
may  have  your  crack  wi' 
Mrs  Powrie!" 

"Right  you  are,  James!  I 
wouldn't  miss  it  for  the 
world,"  confessed  his  sister 
frankly.  "  She'll  can  maybe 
tell  me  the  reason  for  a  thing 
that's  bothered  me  a'  the 
day  —  no'  a  body  but  Miss 
Amelia  in  the  Schawfield  pew 
this  morning ! " 

"They  didn't  miss  much," 
said  the  lawyer  cynically.  "  Dr 
Cleghorn — decent  man! — was 
more  than  usually  anecdotic. 
I  always  notice  that  when 
he's  in  despair  of  making  us 
any  better  than  we  are  by 
nature  by  keeping  to  the 
Gospel  truths,  he  falls  back 
on  his  wee  bit  stories,  and 
there's  dashed  all  in  them. 
The  pulpit,  for  stories,  canna 
compete  with  Mrs  Nish's 
parlour  —  but,  of  course,  one 
oanna  expect  the  clergy  to 
have  the  advantage  of  com- 
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parison.  For  the  love  of 
goodness,  don't  get  on  to 
Peter  and  his  dogs  with  Mrs 
Powrie,  'Tilda!" 

The  housekeeper  could  have 
been  no  more  abstracted  in  a 
picture-gallery  than  she  was 
in  her  contemplation  of  the 
monuments  of  the  Schaws  of 
three  hundred  years,  her  sense 
of  art  agreeably  engaged  by 
the  sculptured  figures  carved 
with  minuteness  to  the  very 
waistcoat-buttons ;  noses  on  a 
level  with  the  cheeks;  plump 
cherubs  hovering,  bodyless, 
above  the  epitaphs,  with  the 
soul  of  human  prank  in  their 
roguish  faces  rather  than 
angelic  raptures  ;  and  the 
country  mason's  tribute  to 
macabre  sentiment  in  skulls 
and  bones. 

"A  sleepy  sort  of  day," 
said  Mrs  Powrie,  as  if  that 
was  not  to  be  said  with 
truth  of  all  our  Sundays. 
"  I  just  forced  myself  to 
come  out." 

"Ay,  it's  like  settling  down 
to  rain,"  said  Miss  'Tilda;  and 
her  brother,  taking  off  his  hat 
politely  to  the  housekeeper, 
marvelled  at  the  conversa- 
tional tactics  of  their  sex. 
For  a  while  they  maintained 
the  appropriate  graveyard 
manner,  as  they  walked,  with 
him  behind  them,  along  the 
narrow  weed  -  grown  path  be- 
tween the  lairs,  stopping  here 
and  there  to  recall  the  per- 
sonal traits  of  old  acquaint- 
ances now  no  more  than  a 
turfy  mound  and  a  name  cut 
deep  in  granite ;  or  to  moralise 
(with  a  due  regard  to  their 
skirts  being  clear  of  the 
clay)  on  a  text  adorning  the 


plinth  of  some  new  head- 
stone. 

"  l  A  few  short  years  of  evil 
past,' "  Mr  Birrell  quoted,  unc- 
tuously, from  a  slab.  "  It's 
scarcely  the  happiest  sentiment 
to  put  on  the  tomb  of  Robert 
Grieve  the  maltman ;  after 
all,  he  wasna  so  very  bad  a 
fellow ! " 

They  came  down  the  road 
together  from  this  Sabbath  re- 
laxation wonderfully  cheery. 

"I  noticed,"  said  Miss  'Tilda, 
"  there  were  none  of  your  folk 
in  kirk  to-day  except  Miss 
Amelia  ;  they'll  be  from  home  ?  " 
— a  point  on  which  she  had  sat- 
isfied herself  to  the  contrary 
hours  ago,  but  then  a  recon- 
naissance must  have  a  feint 
at  opening. 

"No;  they're  all  at  home," 
Mrs  Powrie  assured  her  earn- 
estly, quite  well  aware  it  was  a 
feint,  respecting  her  none  the 
less  for  it.  "Miss  Norah  had 
a  headache." 

"Indeed,  and  I  thought  of 
having  one  myself  ! "  said  Miss 
'Tilda  nonchalantly.  "When 
the  Doctor's  away  from  home 
all  week,  and  only  gets  back  on 
Saturday,  there's  nothing  to  be 
looked  for  from  his  sermon  but 
cauld  kail  het  again,  or  a  parcel 
of  stories  about  great  men  that 
led  good  lives  and  left  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  a  valuable 
object-lesson.  He  was  gey  thin 
this  morning,  as  I  expected.  I 
havena  seen  Miss  Norah  down 
the  town  for  a  fortnight ;  she'll 
be  busy?" 

"  She's  never  otherwise,"  said 
Mrs  Powrie.  "  Everything  wi' 
her's  a  hobby.  Her  and  Miss 
Colquhoun  are  galloping  on 
horseback,  like  to  break  their 
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necks,  or  danoin'  even-on  for 
hours  in  the  drawing-room,  or 
fencin'  wi'  Sir  Andrew,  or 
plowterin'  at  the  garden  till 
their  faces  are  like  sodger's 
coats.  It  can't  be  very  good 
for  them,  I  think  !  At  their 
time  o'  life  I  was  glad  to  sit 
down  wi'  a  seam  and  rest 
mysel'." 

Mr  Birrell  realised  that  'Tilda 
was  now  in  the  thick  of  it ;  she 
had  forgotten  her  bonnet,  even 
his  existence — the  mightiest  of 
us  are  out  in  the  cold  when 
the  hens  of  gossip  start  to 
clock. 

"  Dear  me !  she  must  be  tal- 
ented, Miss  Colquhoun  !  "  she 
remarked  with  the  right  in- 
flexion of  astonishment. 

"Oh,  she's  talented  enough, 
I'll  warrant,"  Mrs  Powrie 
agreed, — "a  minister's  daugh- 
ter, mind  !  She's  grand  com- 
pany for  Miss  Norah,  more  like 
the  thing  for  her,  I  think,  than 
Mr  Maurice.  He's  here  now, 
and  helping  at  the  dancing. 
'Deed  !  we're  all  at  the  danc- 
ing," she  added  with  some 
amusement ;  "  Sir  Andrew 
made  me  join  them  the  other 
night  to  make  up  a  set  o' 
Lancers.  And  me! — I  havena 
danced  for  years,  since 
Peter " 

"  Oh,  heavens  !  "  thought  Mr 
Birrell,  scrupulously  walking 
a  little  apart  from  this  un- 
dignified clocking,  "we're  in 
already  among  the  Dandie 
Dinmonts  !  "  but  a  sigh  stopped 
the  lady's  current  of  reminisc- 
ence, and  Miss  'Tilda  lost  no 
time  in  restoring  the  conversa- 
tion to  more  novel  topics.  "  He 
was  aye  a  very  good  dancer," 
she  remarked  ;  "  I  mind  o'  him 
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at  his  Home-coming — took  the 
floor  like  a  dancin'  -  master. 
Perhaps  it's  as  well  he  should 
keep  in  practice  for  the  next 
occasion." 

"The  randy!"  said  her 
brother  to  himself. 

Mrs  Powrie  sighed  again. 
"I  doubt,"  said  she,  "he'll 
never  marry,"  and  "Well  done, 
the  loyal  Powrie ! "  thought 
James  Birrell,  trudging  on  the 
edge  of  the  grass  beside  them. 
"  One  marriage  in  a  lifetime  is 
enough  for  any  reasonable  man 
or  woman,"  continued  the  lady, 
who  had  found  that  one  was 
more  than  enough  in  her  own 
experience. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind!" 
retorted  'Tilda.  "Give  the 
like  of  me  a  chance.  The  first 
is  always  an  experiment, — a 
second  wife's  more  likely  to  be 
the  pick  of  grim  experience." 

"  No,  no ;  there's  a  lot  of 
clash,  I  know,  about  Sir 
Andrew  looking  for  a  wife 
again,"  persisted  the  faithful 
housekeeper,  "but  there's  no- 
thing in  it.  Dear  me !  think 
for  yourself ;  there's  a  houseful 
of  women  there  in  Fancy  Farm 
with  nothing  for  us  to  do  but 
to  look  after  him, — not  that 
he's  hard  to  please,  I  admit  I 
It's  all  a  matter  of  clothes  laid 
out  and  ordinary  comfort ;  I 
don't  believe  that  half  the  men 
would  marry  at  all  if  it  wasn't 
either  that  or  lodgings." 

"  I  daresay  you're  right," 
admitted  Miss  Birrell,  and  her 
brother  waited  for  the  un- 
masking of  the  second  bat- 
tery. "All  the  same,"  she  con- 
tinued, "I  hope  your  dancing- 
practice  at  the  Farm  will  not 
be  thrown  away;  of  course, 
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there's  always  the  prospect  of 
a  match  between  Miss  Norah 
and  the  poet,"  and  she  smiled 
with  roguish  suggestiveness  at 
the  housekeeper. 

"  Perhaps!"  said  Mrs  Powrie, 
"Perhaps  !  They're  very  chief 
wi'  one  another,  and  he's  most 
attentive,  as  he  well  might  be, 
for  she  has  the  siller ;  but  for 
myself  I  could  never  be  taken 
wi'  him;  he's  a  peerie-heided 
soul — I  suppose  that  that's  the 
poetry.  They  may  have  an 
understanding  between  them, 
and  then,  again,  they  may  have 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  you  can 
never  tell  wi'  a  hearty  girl  like 
Norah.  I  sometimes  think  he's 
just  another  of  her  hobbies.  It 
would  be  more  like  the  thing 
that  he  should  take  up  wi' 
Miss  Colquhoun;  she  would 
take  the  poetical  nonsense  out 
of  him.  What  do  you  think, 
Mr  Birrell?" — and  the  house- 
keeper turned  with  deference 
to  the  gentleman  who  would 
have  it  understood  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  remain  outside  these 
cackling  hen  conventions. 

"  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  Mrs  Powrie,"  he  re- 
plied, pursing  his  mouth  to 
prevent  an  escape  of  his  fur- 
ther sentiments. 

"Neither  do  I!"  she  said, 
alarmed  at  this  obvious  dis- 
approval on  the  part  of  Sir 
Andrew's  agent.  "I  was  only 
venturing  an  opinion." 

"Pooh!"  said  Miss  Birrell 
impatiently.  "  Never  mind  my 
brother  !  If  you  werena  listen- 
ing, James,  you  wouldna  be 
affronted.  Let  me  tell  you 
this,  Mrs  Powrie — I  can't  put 
up  wi'  your  Miss  Penelope.  I 
doubt  she's  a  deep  one." 


"I'll  speak  of  the  girl  as  I 
find  her,"  retorted  the  house- 
keeper with  spirit.  "  So  far  as 
I  can  see,  she's  as  open  as  the 
day.  She  fears  the  face  of 
neither  man  nor  woman." 

"  That's  the  depth  of  her ! " 
said  the  Writer's  sister  with 
asperity.  "  If  she  wasn't  deep 
she  would  pretend  she  did,  like 
the  rest  of  us,"  and  a  parting 
with  the  housekeeper  being 
imminent,  now  that  they  were 
close  to  the  gate  of  the  lodge, 
she  put  the  question  that  gave 
Mr  Birrell  the  second  reason 
for  her  insistence  on  the  after- 
noon's excursion. 

"She  has  never  missed  a 
Sunday  in  the  Kirk  since  she 
settled  here;  what  was  the 
matter  wi'  her  to-day?" 

Mrs  Powrie  flushed  and  hesi- 
tated, with  a  glance  at  Mr 
Birrell,  who  seemed  himself 
a  little  interested.  "There 
was — there  was  a  little  acci- 
dent yesterday,"  she  confided 
in  an  undertone.  "Nobody 
knows  of  it  but  myself,  and  she 
bade  me  not  to  mention  it.  Sir 
Andrew  was  fencing  wi'  her 
and  he  hurt  her  arm." 

"  And  he  doesna  ken  of  it !  " 
exclaimed  Miss  'Tilda  with 
astonishment. 

"  She  never  said  a  word, 
though  it  must  have  hurt  her 
sorely,  and  he  hasn't  the  least 
suspicion.  She  wouldn't  even 
tell  Miss  Norah.  I'm  glad  to 
say  it's  nothing  very  serious." 

"  That  girl,"  said  Miss  'Tilda 
in  an  accent  of  despair,  "  is  the 
deepest  or  the  unluckiest  that 
ever  God  put  breath  in !  " 

She  went  down  the  street  in 
silence  with  her  brother :  even 
he,  it  seemed,  got  something  to 
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reflect  on  in  the  news  of  Mrs 
Powrie.  The  village  clock  was 
chiming  five,  and  the  smoke  of 
mended  fires  for  tea  hung  low 
upon  the  slates  and  sank  like 
a  haar  within  the  lanes,  making 
the  day  still  greyer  than  it 
was  by  nature.  The  tenements 
stood  like  cliffs  with  fortress 
apertures.  'Tilda  took  the  key 


from  her  pocket  and  opened 
one  of  them,  her  brother  with 
his  umbrella  still  solicitous  of 
the  bonnet  she  had  quite  for- 
gotten. 

"As  sure  as  fate,  James 
Birrell,"  she  said  as  they  en- 
tered the  lobby,  "if  she  goes 
on  the  way  she's  doing  she'll 
have  him ! " 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  training  of  Penelope 
proceeded  briskly ;  never  be- 
fore was  there  such  jolly  times 
in  Fancy  Farm.  Jolly  times 
there  had  been,  it  is  true,  when 
some  of  Norah's  actress  friends 
would  launch  themselves  upon 
her  in  the  summer,  which  is  the 
winter  of  their  art,  and  romp 
among  the  harvesters,  where 
their  romping  had  a  spirit  of 
sophistication  that  was  not  of 
Arcady,  and  lacked  the  true 
pastoral  unconsciousness  of  the 
natives.  "They  bring,"  said 
Captain  Cutlass  of  those  city 
Chloes  and  Phyllises,  "the 
scent  of  the  footlights  over 
the  hay -fields."  But  it  was 
jollier  with  a  genuine  country 
spirit  like  Penelope's.  She 
had,  in  the  fields,  the  courage 
to  seem  what  she  was,  a 
daughter  of  the  people,  and 
had  no  desire  to  shine.  The 
same  was  true  of  her  horse- 
manship; she  quickly  learned 
the  art,  at  the  cost,  at  first,  of 
many  tumbles  in  the  paddock. 
"  Oh  lassie  !  lassie  !  "  cried  the 
panic  -  stricken  Mrs  Powrie, 
"  ye'll  kill  yoursel'  for  certain  ; 
that'll  be  the  end  o't !  I  would 
sooner  see  ye  married."  "No 
fears ! "  said  the  ardent  pupil, 


breathless,  tousy,  and  dis- 
hevelled, but  unconquered ; 
"  and  it's  worth  a  killing,  any- 
way, to  do  something  that  I'm 
almost  terrified  to  do  ! "  This 
desperate  courage  charmed  her 
tutor,  who  was  no  less  de- 
lighted at  her  growing  skill  of 
fence.  He  never  learned  of  her 
injury  in  the  first  stage  of  her 
lessons,  though  every  one  in 
the  village  knew  of  it,  some- 
how, and  he  kept  her  at  the 
foils  for  weeks  before  he  handed 
her  over  to  the  further  care  of 
Norah. 

"That  girl's  got  legs!"  he 
proclaimed  to  his  cousin  glee- 
fully. 

"I've  always  suspected  it!" 
said  Norah. 

"  She  stands  upon  her  feet ; 
she  has  craft,  finesse,  and 
sleight  of  touch ;  there's  noth- 
ing in  her  attitude  of  the 
dancing -master."  Norah,  all 
the  same,  was  the  better  fencer, 
having  learned  the  art  from 
him  when  his  interest  was  less 
divided. 

And  they  danced — oh !  they 
danced,  I  assure  you,  till  it 
seemed  as  if  the  evenings 
passed  to  the  step  of  a  sara- 
band. Watty  Fraser's  fiddle 
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was  engaged  for  Saturday 
afternoons  to  play  to  the  har- 
vesters and  the  woodmen  in 
the  barn,  and  then  would  you 
see  Sir  Andrew  giving  to 
Petronella  all  the  elaboration 
of  a  minuette.  He  danced 
with  everybody,  most  notably 
the  eldest  and  the  plainest  of 
his  folk ;  daffed  with  the  young 
ones  till  they  all  adored  him. 

Penelope  danced  by  nature  ; 
the  manse  had  no  more  sup- 
pressed the  rhythm  and  ear  of 
her  than  it  had  destroyed  her 
appetite  for  bread  and  butter. 
But  still  we  agreed  that  she 
did  not  dance  so  well  as  Norah, 
who  brought  to  the  thing  a 
stately  swooning  kind  of  grace 
that  made  even  Cattanaoh,  the 
factor,  swither  to  venture  an 
arm  upon  her  waist.  Maurice 
gyrated  round  her,  posturing 
grotesquely,  laughing  at  his 
own  unhappy  incapacity,  which 
was  one  of  the  defects  that 
made  Sir  Andrew  doubt  his 
qualities  as  a  poet,  since  poetry 
is  no  more  than  a  joyous  reel- 
ing prose. 

Indeed,  where  anything  was 
to  do,  their  protegee  was  docile 
and  adroit ;  it  was  only  in  their 
abstract  arts,  where  some  con- 
ventional theory  was  to  be 
conceded  —  those  hypotheses 
that  make  existence  possible 
for  cultivated  people,  keeping 
them  from  going  utterly 
astray, — or  where  views  were 
to  be  expressed  in  the  accepted 
jargon,  that  she  sat  in  silence, 
often  out  of  it  completely, 
sometimes  a  little  obviously 
uneasy. 

That  was  the  trait  in  her 
that  Aunt  Amelia  liked,  since 
it  made  her  own  aloofness,  due 


to  that  unhappy  ear,  the  less 
conspicuous.  "  They  chatter 
such  a  lot ! "  she  declared. 
"  And  mumble.  Reggy  Maurice 
mumbles  worse  than  ever;  I 
can  hardly  make  out  a  word 
he's  saying." 

"You  wouldn't  be  greatly 
edified  if  you  did,  perhaps," 
said  Penelope.  "  I  never  knew 
a  man  talk  such  nonsense,  with 
such  a  wonderful  flow  of  quota- 
tions. He's  like  a  birthday 
book." 

"You'd  better  not  say  that 
to  Norah,"  Miss  Amelia  cau- 
tioned her. 

"  Why  ?  "  Penelope  asked. 

"Oh!  just  because  she 
wouldn't  like  it.  You  can  see 
they're — they're  very  friendly, 
she  and  Mr  Maurice,"  and  she 
nudged  her  with  a  meaning 
there  was  no  mistaking. 

Penelope  looked  surprised, 
and  then  she  smiled  to  herself 
inscrutably. 

Especially  was  she  silent 
(except  on  one  occasion)  when 
it  came  to  poetry,  of  which 
the  gentleman  in  question  was 
a  fountain,  gushing  it  from 
other  wells,  and  even  trickling 
now  and  then  from  a  little 
cistern  of  his  own,  without,  as 
it  appeared,  permitting  much 
of  it  to  soak  into  his  system. 
He  was  a  dapper  little  fellow, 
with  a  ruddy  boyish  face  that 
had  not  got  a  single  line  as  yet 
from  anguish  or  from  mid- 
night contemplation,  ready  with 
merry  jibings,  the  derisive  chaff 
of  two -and -twenty,  and  had 
come  at  first  to  Fancy  Farm 
in  its  days  Bohemian  in  the 
wake  of  a  lady  artist  who  had 
meant  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
Lady  Jean,  and  had  taken  half 
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a  summer  to  discover  that  her 
subject  was  incapable  of  sitting 
in  one  position  longer  than  a 
minute.  The  artist  disappeared 
and  drifted  thenceforth  out  of 
the  poet's  life,  but  he  had  found 
in  Sir  Andrew  and  his  cousin 
friends  to  solace  him  for  the 
extinction  of  a  passion  which, 
like  a  good  deal  of  his  poetry, 
was  an  end  in  itself  and  not  a 
furious  impulse.  Norah,  who 
at  first  had  been  inclined  to 
laugh  at  him,  took  to  him  at 
last  with  an  impetuous  ardour 
that  astonished  the  baronet 
and  his  wife.  They  could 
hardly  credit  it !  The  fervours 
of  the  poet  were  so  manifestly 
artificial,  his  fun  was  of  a  cynic 
quality.  "A  perfect  treasure 
on  rainy  days;  if  the  cabinet- 
makers made  such  things,  we 
should  all  have  minor  poets, 
like  weather-glasses,  in  our 
country  houses,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, paraphrasing  Diderot. 
But  scarcely  the  man  for 
Norah !  Yet,  at  last,  she  had 
him  constant  at  her  heels,  and 
seemed  unhappy  in  his  absences. 
"  I  really  believe  you're  in  love 
with  him ! "  exclaimed  the 
baronet's  good  lady,  and  her 
latter  days  were  cheered  to 
some  extent  by  the  fact  that 
Norah  would  not  deny  it. 

Maurice  came  with  less  than 
his  customary  promptness  to 
the  whistle  of  Norah  when  the 
training  of  Penelope  began. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have 
been  here  on  Saturday,"  she 
said  with  mock  imperiousness. 

"  I  would  have  been  if — if — " 
he  stammered,  unprepared  with 
a  plausible  excuse. 

"  If  you  had  started,"  sug- 
gested Norah.  "Don't  trouble 


to  think  of  seme  poetical  im- 
pediment; we're  all  for  prose 
and  plain  speech  now  in  Fancy 
Farm,"  and  she  told  him  about 
Penelope. 

"I  want  you  to  be  nice  to 
her.  Andy's  taken  a  tremen- 
dous fancy  to  her,  and  thinks 
she'd  benefit  by  a  little  of  your 
highly  intellectual  and  poetic 
nonsense."  But  she  took  the 
sting  from  the  remark  by  a 
kindled  manner  that  appeared 
to  take  him  to  her  very  arms. 

"  Good  !  "  he  replied,  with 
his  hand  on  his  heart.  "I'll 
roar  you  as  gently  as  any 
sucking  dove ;  I'll  roar  you 
and  'twere  any  nightingale  to 
please  the  lady.  I'd  rather 
than  forty  shillings  I  had  my 
book  of  songs  and  sonnets 
here." 

"  My  dear  Beggy,"  said 
Norah,  "we've  got  half  a  dozen 
copies  in  the  house,  so  that 
needn't  worry  you.  And  Pen 
has  had  a  copy  in  her  bedroom 
for  the  past  three  days." 

"  Of  course !  Of  course  !  It's 
the  usual  prelude  to  a  meeting 
with  an  author;  fully  primed, 
I've  no  doubt  she'll  be  rap- 
turous." 

Norah  mischievously  smiled. 
"If  she  is  I'll  be  very  much 
astonished.  Pen,  let  me  tell 
you,  didn't  betray  the  slightest 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  meet- 
ing a  poet,  and  wouldn't  prime 
herself  to  meet  the  Psalmist 
David.  She  doesn't  even  know 
that  Beggy  Maurice  and  '  Wil- 
fred Ford,'  the  author,  are  the 
same  individual." 

"  Excellent !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"Don't  enlighten  her,  and  I'll 
be  sure  of  a  frank  criticism." 

"You'll  be  sure  of   that  in 
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any  case,"  said  Norah — "  that's 
to  say,  if  you  ask  one.  If  you're 
any  way  tender  of  your  amour 
propre  I  should  advise  you  to 
be  cautious.  But  I  really  must 
explain  to  her." 

"Don't!  Please  don't!  What 
the  good  -  year  !  a  poet  and 
afeard !  Not  I,  Miss  Norah, 
faith  not  I ! "  said  Maurice. 
"Do  you  like  her?" 

"  I  simply  love  her  !  "  said 
Norah  heartily.  "She  brings 
out  the  best  that's  in  me,  like 
a  walk  on  a  stormy  day." 

"Happy  girl!  Is  this,  may 
I  venture  to  inquire,  the  final 
result  of  Sir  Andrew's  quest 
for  the  true  Dulcinea,  or  is  she 
one  of  your  Aunt  Amelia's 
discoveries  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  dis- 
approval. "  There  are  consider- 
ations, Mr  Maurice,  which  it  is 
indelicate  for  a  poet  to  touch 
on,  though  they  may  quite 
naturally  engage  the  gossip  of 
a  village.  My  cousin  is  not  the 
gentleman  to  compromise  a 
woman  in  Penelope's  position 
by  discussing  such  a  thing 
with  me." 

As  if  to  make  amends  for 
this  faux  pas,  the  poet  entered 
cheerfully  into  the  dancing- 
lessons,  where  his  aid,  indeed, 
was  scantily  helpful,  and  played 
accompaniments  for  duets,  and 
helped  with  pic-nic  fires,  and 
spouted  poetry  not  his  own, 
and  "clowned"  (as  Pen  de- 
scribed it)  in  the  hay  -  fields 
round  the  Farm  with  loyal 
self  -  suppression.  A  week  or 
two  of  his  practised  entertain- 
ment as  a  ladies'  man,  and 
Captain  Cutlass  stood  in  the 
background  with  his  office 


gone.  He  felt,  in  the  presence 
of  Maurice  with  his  effervescing 
spirits,  just  a  little  elderly,  and 
sought  within  himself  in  vain 
for  an  earlier  self  in  whom  such 
facile  arts  were  possible.  He 
had  never  in  his  life  been  quite 
like  Maurice. 

Out  with  the  mare,  then ! 
The  old  roads,  and  woods  that 
never  alter,  and  understand ! 
Out  with  the  mare !  The  tang 
of  old  withered  leafage,  and  the 
sweetly  acrid  odour  of  the  wood- 
man's chips  !  Of  all  the  birds 
that  had  rendered  the  spring- 
time gay  and  hopeful,  only  the 
robin  and  the  linnet  seemed  to 
be  left,  companions  of  the  mel- 
ancholy afternoon.  The  linnet 
thinly  piped  unseen  on  an  upper 
bough  of  hazel ;  the  robin,  like 
a  tiny  spirit,  fearless  and  proud 
of  his  little  canticle,  followed 
him  along  the  dykes.  Oh,  the 
sea  !  the  sea  !  How  greedily 
he  looked  for  it  as  he  rose  to 
the  pass  above  Whitfarland 
Bay ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  iron 
gates  that  prisoned  him  in 
space  and  time  flew  wide  apart 
when  he  saw  again,  released, 
an  Ariel  from  the  cloven  pine, 
the  dim  horizon.  The  crash 
and  rustle  of  ocean,  and  the 
long  withdrawing  lisp  of  tired 
waters  backing  from  the  sand, 
and  the  farther  islands  stretched 
across  the  west  like  a  picture 
washed  in  milk.  Appearances ! 
Appearances  !  Expressions  of 
a  thought  unfathomable  formed 
in  that  pia  mater  of  the  which 
the  sky  is  fibrous  membrane, 
our  life-long  dreams  the  momen- 
tary movement  of  an  infinite 
cell. 

While  Captain    Cutlass   fol- 
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lowed  his  crazy  fancies,  Norah 
and  Penelope  would  be  raking 
in  the  meadow,  and  the  poet 
mooned  about  the  garden, 
gleaning  straws  from  the 
stubble  of  the  fields  of  poesy 
long  since  swept  of  their  crop 
by  other  reapers.  At  midday 
they  would  lunch  together  on 
the  river  bank. 

"  How's  the  Muse  this  fore- 
noon, Reggy?"  Nor  ah  asked 
him  flippantly. 

"Coy.  Distinctly  coy.  It's 
something  in  the  weather. 
Here  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks 
and  see  the  shepherds  feed 
their  flocks — incidentally,  I'll 
have  another  scone.  How  is 
it,  by  the  way,  that  the  shep- 
herds about  Schawfield  look 
so  deucedly  unpastoral  and 
unpoetio  ?  " 

"Do  they?"  asked  Norah, 
sipping  milk  with  deliberate 
relish,  as  if  it  had  the  flavour 
and  bouquet  of  a  wine.  "  I've 
never  noticed  it,  except  at  the 
end  of  a  fair-day,  when  they're 
sometimes  a  little  unsteady  on 
their  dear  old  legs.  And  even 
then  Andy  insists  that  they're 
quite  in  the  poetic  spirit." 

"  Oh,  everything's  in  the 
poetic  spirit  to  Sir  Andrew," 
agreed  Reginald.  "  If  he'd 
got  to  give  it  form  in  decent 
verse,  he'd  see  that  nowadays 
Phyllis  is  a  slattern  and 
Damon  is  a  lout.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Pen  ?  "  He  lay  back 
on  the  grass  with  his  hat  off, 
leaning  on  his  arm,  balancing 
a  glass  of  milk  on  his  knee. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Pene- 
lope simply.  "I  never  tried 
to  make  poetry  myself,  and  I 
know  I  couldn't,  for  more  than 


half  the  poetry  I  see  I  don't 
understand  it." 

"  That  is  the  test  of  the  very 
best  kind  of  poetry.  I  often 
write  poetry  so  confoundedly 
subtle  that  I  don't  understand 
it  myself.  But  everybody  else 
who  reads  it  does,  and  it's 
thought  to  be  very  fine.  But 
perhaps  you  don't  care  for 
poetry  ?  " 

"I  don't,"  admitted  Pene- 
lope. "I  always  skip  it  in  a 
magazine  or  a  story.  '  Oh, 
bother ! '  I  say  when  I  come 
to  it."  At  which  confession  the 
bard  upset  his  glass,  and 
Norah  gave  way  to  laughter 
at  his  astonishment. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  I  can't  say  why,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  moment  of 
reflection.  "  Don't  you  skip, 
too,  Norah?" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  do,"  admitted 
Norah.  "  But  I  always  feel 
it's  a  sin,  like  skipping  the 
church  on  Sunday  for  a  head- 
ache. Now,  there's  Aunt 
Amelia — she  delights  to  come 
on  a  good  thick  slab  of  original 
verse  in  the  newspapers.  She 
usually  cuts  it  out  and  carries  it 
about  in  her  purse  for  a  month 
or  two.  When  she  finds  some 
day  that  she  hasn't  a  sordid 
prosaic  pound  she's  been  cal- 
culating on,  those  bundles  of 
inoffensive  verse  are  treated 
very  badly." 

"  You  really  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  you  dislike  poetry?" 
pressed  Maurice. 

"  No,"  said  Penelope  ;  "  I 
don't  dislike  it.  I  like  Pope, 
and  'The  Deserted  Village,' 
and " 

"  Oh  ! "    groaned    the    poet, 
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"  that  is  little  better  than  the 
heartiest  detestation  of  poetry. 
Have  you  read,  by  any  chance, 
'  Harebell  and  Honey '  ?  " 

"By  Wilfred  Ford?"  said 
Penelope,  and  Norah  nervously 
cast  her  a  warning  glance  that 
passed  unheeded. 

11  Yes,"  said  Maurice. 

"  It's  in  my  bedroom ;  Norah 
put  it  there,  I  suppose.  I've 
looked  at  it,  but  I  didn't  care 
for  it." 

"No?" 

"  It  —  it  made  me  sleepy. 
It's  so  full  of  gorgeous  words 
and  names  like  Eurydice  and 
Perse — how  do  you  pronounce 
it  ?  —  phone.  It  might  have 
been  written  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  it's  so  musty." 

"  How  darkly,  deeply,  beauti- 
fully— true,"  said  Maurice.  "I 
sometimes  feel  like  that  myself 
about  *  Harebell  and  Honey,'  " 
and  Norah  gave  him  a  look  of 
gratitude. 

"I  suppose  it's  clever,"  pro- 
ceeded the  unconscious  critic. 
"It  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
clever ;  but  then  I  don't  much 
care  for  cleverness  in  poetry — 
I  mean  the  gorgeous  kind  of 
thing.  It  looks  like  mere  dis- 
play. I  think  Wilfred  Ford 
said  to  himself,  *  It's  a  lovely 
day,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  nice 
words, — what  will  I  make  a 
poem  about?'  Don't  you?" 
She  swung  her  sun -bonnet 
round  her  head  and  smiled 
deliciously  at  him. 

"  Bravo,  Penelope  !  "  cried 
Norah,  clapping  her  hands, 
and  Maurice  still  retained  her 
gratitude  by  his  good-humour. 

"You  would  have  the  poet 
sing  because  he  must,  and  pipe 


but  as  the  linnet  sings,"  he 
suggested  airily. 

"Something  like  that,"  re- 
plied Penelope.  "  I'm  sure  Mr 
Wilfred  Ford  didn't  sing  be- 
cause he  must,  but  only  for 
display." 

"Hadn't  we  better  go  and 
finish  that  rick?"  said  Norah 
uneasily. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  hay 
just  now,"  said  Maurice. 
"Pen's  just  got  her  views  on 
poetry  sketched  in;  let's  see 
them  finished.  What  do  you 
want  in  a  poem,  Pen  ?  " 

She  looked  across  the  field 
to  its  farther  side,  where  the 
harvesters  sat  resting  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees. 

"  I  want  simplicity,  love,  and 
truth,  not  too  elegant  and 
sweet,  a  little  wild — like  a 
bramble  -  bush.  But  I  don't 
know :  sometimes  I  think 
there's  only  one  poem  after 
all,  and  that  it's  not  in  written 
poetry,  but  inside  everybody 
waiting  to  be  stirred.  It's  the 
hearer  makes  the  poem." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you," 
said  Maurice;  "at  least  he 
makes  the  best  part  of  it.  But 
here  and  there  in  'Harebell 
and  Honey '  you  surely  found 
simplicity  and  truth  ?  " 

"Certainly  not  in  the  poem 
called  'Ardfillan  Priory,'  for 
that  is  near  my  native  place." 

"Pen,"  said  Norah  abruptly, 
"  before  you  say  another  word 
let  me  tell  you  that  Mr  Maurice 
is  Wilfred  Ford." 

Penelope  turned  crimson. 
"How  stupid  of  me,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  didn't  mean " 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  back  out," 
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he  protested,  laughing.  "  That's 
the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  a 
poet's  friends  quite  useless  to 
him  unless  he  hears  their  real 
opinions  at  second  hand.  I 
assure  you  I've  got  an  ex- 
tremely durable  hide." 

"I  had  no  idea  of  backing 
out,"  said  Penelope  firmly. 

"And  what  is  wrong  with 
my  poor  'Ardfillan'?" 

"  It's  all  pretence.  It's  one 
of  the  things  that  make  me 
sure  a  great  deal  of  poetry's 
just  an  infant's  game.  'Ard- 
fillan's '  only  words  and  make- 
believe.  You  pretend  to  be 
very  melancholy  about  its 
crumbling  walls  and  empty 
windows " 

"  A  melancholy  of  mine  own, 


compounded  of  many  simples," 
quoted  Maurice. 

"And  say  you  wept  as  you 
walked  in  its  ruined  cloister." 

"So  I  did,"  he  protested. 
"Those  ruins  affect  me  very 
poignantly." 

"When?" 

"Last  summer,"  he  replied, 
betraying  his  uneasiness. 

Penelope  looked  at  him  with 
widely  open  eyes.  "Ardfillan 
Priory  !  "  she  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly. "You've  only  read 
about  it  in  a  book  or  seen  it  in 
a  picture.  There  isn't  a  stone 
of  it  standing  on  another,  and 
there  hasn't  been  for  eighty 
years :  they  were  taken  away 
and  built  into  dykes  and 
byres." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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FROM    THE  OUTPOSTS. 
AMADTJDU. 

His  name  was  Amadudu.  consecutive  days  was  a  very 
You  have  only  to  call  it  lamentable  one  indeed,  and 
aloud,  making  the  most  of  might  even  have  led  to  serious 
each  syllable,  as  his  mother  results  for  his  father  and 
did  when  he  played  truant,  home.  For  one  day  in  the 
to  see  what  a  pleasant  name  spring, — in  August,  to  be  ex- 
it was.  His  father  was  Amadu  act,  for  the  seasons  are  not 
the  dyer,  who  prodded  sodden  as  ours, — when  the  guinea-corn 
clothes  in  the  indigo-pits  with  heads  were  beginning  to  emerge 
a  long  pole  all  day,  and  re-  from  their  sheaths  of  green 
turned  home  in  the  evening  and  the  sun  shone  on  the 
for  his  supper.  ripe  yellow  cobs  of  the  maize, 

Amadudu  was  one  of  half  the  King  of  Lere  rode  out 
a  hundred  piccaninnies  who  with  his  followers  to  see  how 
formed  the  rising  generation  his  crops  were  doing  outside 
of  the  village  of  Lere.  All  the  walls  of  the  town.  To- 
the  villages  in  Africa  be-  wards  evening  the  cavalcade 
tween  the  Congo  and  the  returned  in  single  file  as 
Sahara  are  very  much  alike,  before,  and  the  big  drum  that 
and  Lere  was  just  the  usual  preceded  him  kept  thumping — 
straggling  collection  of  round  "  Gung !  gung !  the  King  of 
mud  huts,  with  conical  roofs  Lere  is  king  of  the  world, 
of  grass,  surrounding  the  open  Gung  !  gung  !  the  King  of 
market-place  under  the  great  Lere  is  a  young  bull  ele- 
smooth' -  limbed  cotton  -trees,  phant."  While  the  little  drum, 
Above  the  grass  fences  that  which  was  shaped  like  an 
shut  in  the  different  com-  hour-glass,  kept  time  with  its 
pounds  rose  here  and  there  brother  in  a  higher  tone  from 
the  straight  bare  stems  of  the  under  the  arm  that  beat  it; 
date-palms  and  pawpaw-trees,  and  it  said  —  "  Ging  !  ging  ! 
each  with  its  clustered  top  ging !  God  give  him  victory, 
of  leaves,  and,  in  season,  of  Ging !  ging !  ging !  God  pro- 
fruit.  On  one  side  rose  the  long  his  life."  So  the  King 
bush  -  clad  hills,  where  the  of  Lere,  who  was  pleased  with 
monkeys  chattered  in  the  his  inspection  (for  the  harvest 
glens  ;  and  a  great  plain  promised  well),  felt  unusually 
stretched  away  on  the  other,  proud  and  happy  as  he  pranced 
a  patchwork  of  scrub  and  and  capered  towards  home, 
tilled  fields.  and  now  and  then  he  would 

The  event  that  brought  dig  his  long  iron  spurs  into 
Amadudu  into  prominence  and  his  horse's  ribs  —  a  quite  un- 
made his  name  the  theme  of  necessary  proceeding ;  for  what 
chatter  and  gossip  for  three  with  the  voices  of  the  singers 
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and  the  jingling  of  the  har- 
ness and  the  noise  of  a  long 
brass  trumpet  which  never 
ceased  blaring  its  two  sole 
notes,  that  animal  was  quite 
restless  and  fidgety  enough 
even  for  the  requirements  of 
a  royal  procession.  Thus  they 
wended  their  way  along  the  nar- 
row alleys  and  past  the  mosques 
and  through  the  market,  and 
every  one  scuttled  away  into 
their  compounds  and  then 
peeped  at  them  over  the 
fences,  and  some  tapped  their 
mouths  with  dutiful  awe,  while 
the  women  made  shrill  ulu- 
latory  cries  of  welcome.  All 
this  the  King  saw  with  full- 
hearted  pleasure,  though  his 
dignity  forbade  him  to  give  it 
outward  expression.  Not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moved,  and 
his  gaze  forward  never  flinched. 
A  mountain  of  linen  swathed 
his  head  and  encircled  his 
chin.  In  his  robe  of  blue 
with  white  embroidery,  and 
his  long  leather  boots,  he  cer- 
tainly looked  very  imposing — 
and  perhaps  a  little  top- 
heavy. 

Now,  on  the  previous  day 
his  mother  had  given  Amadudu 
a  dry  black  poppy  seed -pod, 
so  that  he  could  amuse  himself 
while  she  knelt  and  ground  the 
corn  and  sang  endless  songs  in 
a  querulous  treble  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  house  of  Amadu 
the  dyer.  Amadudu  had  never 
possessed  a  real  toy  before, — 
nothing  but  the  sticks  and 
pebbles  which  he  could  pick 
up  round  the  compound  or  in 
the  market  close  by.  So  his 
delight  was  great  when  he 
found  the  poppy  -  pod,  which 
was  as  big  as  a  tennis-ball  and 


half -full  of  little  hard  seeds, 
made  a  delightful  rattle.  He 
would  sit  for  hours  on  the 
dusty  path  that  skirted  his 
father's  house — for  he  wore  no 
clothes  to  spoil — and  clutching 
it  with  both  hands  shake  it  up 
and  down  to  a  crooning  vocal 
accompaniment  of  his  own  that 
no  one  could  understand  but 
himself.  Then  he  found  that 
it  rattled  even  louder  when 
thrown,  so  he  would  dash  it 
on  the  ground  and  watch  it 
bounce  this  way  and  that  until 
he  could  throw  himself  on  the 
top  of  it  and  hold  it  prisoner. 
In  all  Lere  there  was  no  hap- 
pier baby  than  Amadudu,  the 
son  of  Amadu  the  dyer. 

I  must  tell  you  that  the  way 
to  the  King's  house  from  the 
gate  that  looked  out  on  the 
corn-fields  led  by  Amadu's  com- 
pound round  a  sharp  narrow 
corner,  so  narrow  that  if  two 
women  with  water -pots  on 
their  heads  chanced  to  meet 
there,  one  would  have  to  stoop 
almost  to  her  knees,  while  the 
other  scrambled  up  along  the 
bank  at  the  side,  before  either 
could  pass.  Even  so  the  old 
women,  whose  limbs  were  thin 
and  shaky,  and  who  made 
Amadudu  gurgle, —  for  he  sel- 
dom laughed  outright, — always 
spilt  a  little  water  in  their  agi- 
tation, until  a  wet  slippery 
patch  had  formed  in  the  path 
in  which  more  than  once  he 
had  turned  up  the  little  white 
soles  of  his  feet  a-sprawl  in  the 
mire.  So  it  came  about  that 
the  King  and  his  retinue  ap- 
proached the  corner  where 
Amadudu  sat  playing  with  his 
poppy -pod,  and  so  wrapped 
was  he  in  his  game  that  he 
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paid  no  heed  to  the  sound  of 
the  drumming  and  singing 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 
Then  occurred  the  calamity 
that  made  Amadudu  too  fam- 
ous in  Lere.  For  just  as  the 
Court,  in  single  file,  rounded 
the  turning,  Amadudu  flung 
the  pod  with  all  his  might  in 
the  air,  and  where  should  it 
alight  but  on  the  nose  of  the 
King's  horse,  which  was  in 
front  of  all !  The  animal  reared 
in  surprise,  almost  recovered, 
slipped  on  the  wet  patch, 
plunged  again  as  the  iron 
rowels  dug  into  its  sides,  and 
finally  threw  his  master  bodily 
over  the  fence  into  the  com- 
pound of  Ainadu  the  dyer. 
For  a  moment  there  was  pan- 
demonium. All  the  other  horses 
began  curveting  and  jostling 
one  another  in  the  narrow  lane. 
The  chamberlain's  horse  backed 
heavily  against  the  chief  mal- 
lam's,  and  though  a  mallam 
may  never  swear,  yet  if  looks 
can  express  an  oath  then  was 
the  holy  man  on  this  occasion 
unmistakably  profane.  The 
drummers  and  chanters  of 
praises  were  suddenly  silent, 
and  some  shouted  unmean- 
ingly, while  others  ran  round 
to  the  entrance  of  the  com- 
pound to  attend  to  their  out- 
raged lord.  Luckily  for  the 
King  of  Lere,  his  fall  had  been 
a  soft  one.  He  lay  in  a  patch 
of  sweet  -  potato,  bruised  and 
shaken,  but  with  unbroken 
bones.  But  what  a  sorry  and 
indecorous  plight  for  a  King — 
for  a  young  bull-elephant !  His 
turban  had  fallen  off,  and  his 
gown  was  flung  over  his  head. 
His  spurred  boot  had  caught 
in  the  folds  and  rent  it  from 


the  centre  to  the  bottom.  His 
sword  was  bent  double,  and 
the  red-tasselled  cord  by  which 
it  hung  from  his  shoulder  torn 
in  half.  Mud  covered  his  face 
and  hands.  Reverently  they 
raised  him  to  his  feet,  be- 
wildered and  half -stunned  by 
his  fall,  and  led  him  amid  a 
chorus  of  regretful  salutations 
to  the  palace. 

As  for  Amadudu,  the  moment 
the  bedizened  head  of  the  royal 
horse  appeared  tossing  round 
the  corner,  he  had  fled,  vanished. 
Under  the  farthest  corner  of  his 
father's  bed  he  crept  and  curled, 
though,  happily  for  his  peace  of 
mind,  unaware  of  the  particular 
and  unique  disaster  he  had  oc- 
casioned. Not  till  nightfall, 
after  his  father  had  called  his 
name  loudly  and  often,  and  his 
mother  had  wrung  her  hands, 
and  had  even  begun  breaking 
the  domestic  utensils,  with  the 
cry  that  he  was  dead,  did  he 
emerge  from  his  place  of  refuge, 
and  only  then  to  be  cuffed  by 
both  parents  and  told  to  go 
supperless  to  bed.  Amadudu 
cried  softly  till  past  midnight, 
while  his  mother  called  him 
"  Mischievous  one  "  and  "  Good- 
for-nothing  "  and  other  even 
more  outrageous  names.  But 
at  last  she  perceived  that  for 
some  time  she  had  been  wast- 
ing her  breath,  for  Amadudu 
had  buried  his  head  in  the 
fold  of  her  dress  and  was  fast 
asleep. 

All  the  audible  talk  next  day 
was  of  the  affairs  of  life,  but 
the  whispers  and  asides  spoke 
of  nothing  but  the  King  and 
the  sweet-potato  patch. 

"Ainadu  will  be  expelled, 
by  God ! "  said  Ali  the  leather- 
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worker,  as  he  gave  the  finish- 
ing snips  to  a  purse  of  red  and 
yellow  goatskin  with  a  cunning 
slip-knot  fastening.  AH  was  a 
Kano  man  by  birth.  When  a 
child,  his  father  had  handed 
him  over  to  a  teacher  to  learn 
Arabic  and  the  truths  of  the 
Faith.  For  three  years  Ali  had 
sat  in  a  ring  of  baby  scholars 
lisping  after  the  old  greybeard 
the  verses  of  the  holy  Book,  or 
trying  to  keep  the  wooden 
writing-tablet  balanced  on  his 
knee  while  he  covered  it  with 
sprawling  alifs  and  kafs.  A 
rap  on  the  skull  had  been  the 
reward  of  a  moment's  inatten- 
tion, until  the  long  hours  and 
stern  discipline  at  last  turned 
his  soul  to  revolt.  An  oppor- 
tunity came  when  a  band  of 
merchants,  with  fifty  donkeys 
loaded  with  salt,  encamped  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Ali 
trotted  off  before  sunrise  and 
hid  among  the  donkeys  that 
were  hobbled  in  a  pack  near 
the  southern  gate.  Between 
the  false  and  the  true  dawn 
the  caravan  had  started,  and 
Ali  was  not  discovered  till 
some  miles  were  between  him 
and  the  walls  of  Kano,  within 
which  he  vowed  never  to  re- 
turn. Since  then  he  had  tried 
many  trades,  and  tired  of  them 
all.  Carrying  a  load  of  sixty 
to  eighty  pounds  all  day  is  not 
a  life  of  ease.  Rubber-collect- 
ing is  less  laborious,  but  takes 
you  into  dangerous  parts,  where 
the  pagans  live,  who  know  not 
God  and  eat  men.  Sedentary 
work  for  Ali,  and  leather- work- 
ing is  clean  work  and  sociable. 
In  Lere,  where  he  had  finally 
settled  (and  not  without  reason, 
as  long  as  Zara  of  the  black 
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and  white  eyes  lived  there  too), 
he  was  chiefly  noted  for  the 
grave  precision  with  which  he 
foretold  the  future  and  de- 
livered opinions  on  men  and 
affairs.  Also  the  mallam's 
knuckles  had  not  rapped  on 
his  head  in  vain.  He  could 
still  write  in  the  dust  with  a 
quick  finger  when  he  wished 
to  impress  the  illiterate,  who, 
luckily  for  him,  must  needs  be 
uncritical  of  the  characters. 

When  Ali,  therefore,  with 
emphatic  movement  of  head 
and  hands,  foretold  the  banish- 
ment of  Amadu  the  dyer,  the 
word  passed  swiftly  out  from 
his  booth  and  spread  through 
the  market,  from  the  butchers 
selling  fly-blown  morsels  of 
meat,  to  the  cloth  merchants, 
to  the  circles  of  women  squat- 
ting over  calabashes  of  rice 
and  dry  fish,  to  the  dyers  at 
their  wells,  thence  to  the  knot 
of  Fulani  herd -folk  driving 
hard  bargains  for  their  butter 
and  sour  milk,  and  so  back 
again  with  endless  repetition 
and  not  a  few  pious  ejacula- 
tions that  such  a  thing  might 
not  befall. 

"God  save  you!"  said 
Ibrahim  the  barber  in  a  voice 
of  mournful  deprecation,  "the 
King  is  proud  as  kings  must  be, 
but  he  will  not  step  aside  to 
tread  on  an  ant.  God  give 
him  patience !  God  prolong 
the  life  of  the  King ! " 

The  last  words  were  uttered 
in  a  louder  tone,  for  a  royal 
messenger,  with  the  skirt  of  his 
gown  gathered  in  hand,  was 
picking  his  way  through  the 
throng.  Perchance  he  may  have 
heard,  thought  the  barber, 
as,  delicately  adjusting  his 
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customer's  head  to  a  lower 
level,  he  passed  the  razor 
lightly  over  forehead  and  nose, 
leaving  them  smooth  and  shin- 
ing. The  confident  assurances 
of  Ali,  with  the  sympathetic 
murmurs  of  the  market,  were 
alike  silenced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dyer  himself  on 
his  return  from  a  summons 
to  the  presence,  and  the  news 
that  the  royal  clemency  had 
spared  him  any  such  degra- 
dation. 

"When  the  King  says 
'black,'"  said  Amadu  to  the 
eager  listeners,  "we  say  'as 
pitch,'  but  if  '  white,'  we  say 
'  as  snow,' — so  the  saying  runs, 
does  it  not  ?  This  King  " — he 
paused  with  eyes  to  heaven  and 
tilted  chin,  as  if  nonplussed  in 
his  efforts  to  express  his  feel- 
ings of  grateful  admiration — 
"  he  was  not  angry,  he  did  not 
revile  me.  No,  only  a  caution 
he  spake,  a  word  of  wisdom 
—  that  is  all "  —  again  the 
courtier's  look  of  rapture, 
while  a  murmur  of  pleasure 
buzzed  from  the  crowd.  "Do 
ye  hear?"  a  dramatic  gesture 
claimed  redoubled  attention, 
"  he  asked  me  :  '  Hast  thou  a 
son?'  I  said 'Even  so.'  'Whose 
name  is  Amadudu?'  'Even 
so,  lion,  even  so.'  'Thy  son 
plays  idle  games  in  the  road 
where  men  pass.  The  father 
who  has  not  control  over  his 
son  is  not  worthy  to  remain  a 
father.  Listen  to  what  I  say. 
If  the  father  is  seen  to  be  un- 
worthy, the  stepfather  takes 
his  place,  and  if  the  news  of 
thy  son  in  the  future  is  not 
good,  the  thing  that  will 
happen  is  this  :  I  will  place 
him  in  my  house,  and  he  shall 


become  mine.'  So  spake  the 
King.  Do  ye  hear  me  ?  That 
is  all  he  said,  and  what  was 
there  for  me  but  Amen, 
amen  ?  " 

Here  indeed  was  stuff  to 
wag  the  tongue  of  the  gossips. 
The  fires  that  night  burnt 
later  than  ever,  for  sleep  is 
only  good  when  the  tongue  is 
weary  or  dull  for  lack  of  a  tale 
to  adorn. 

As  for  Amadu  himself, 
thoughts  of  his  own  as  well  as 
reaction  from  anxiety  were 
enough  to  keep  him  apart  from 
the  chattering  rings  of  men  re- 
cumbent or  sitting  in  every 
house.  For  the  conviction  had 
seized  him  that  it  was  high 
time  that  his  growing  son 
had  something  more  than  his 
nakedness  to  cover  him.  By 
which  he  intended  something 
very  much  more  necessary 
than  mere  clothes.  For  them 
there  was  no  especial  hurry. 
But  an  amulet  round  his  neck 
seemed  certainly  desirable  as 
protection  against  any  further 
ill-fortune,  or,  better  still,  two 
holes  might  be  burnt  on  his 
skin.  It  was  a  powerful  rem- 
edy. Had  not  his  mother 
borne  a  man  -  child  three 
months  after  the  operation? 
His  mind  recurred  to  the  world 
of  spirits — the  evil  spirits  who 
haunt  trees  and  wells  and  are 
specially  virulent  at  midnight 
and  noon.  Amadudu  should 
not  remain  any  longer  without 
a  shield  against  their  malev- 
olence. 

So  Ibrahim  the  barber  was 
applied  to,  who  for  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  cowries  agreed 
to  perform  the  operation.  For 
an  African  barber's  business 
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is  not  limited  to  shaving  and 
haircutting,  extensive  and  in- 
tricate performances  though 
both  of  them  are.  His  duties 
are  as  multiple  as  the  pockets 
of  bis  capacious  leather  bag. 
Ibrahim  arrived  the  next  day 
at  Amadu's  dwelling,  and  an- 
nounced himself  in  the  pass- 
age-house with  two  opposite 
doorways  that  forms  the  en- 
trance to  every  compound. 
Hither  was  brought  Amadudu. 
Father  and  son  sat  down  while 
Ibrahim  made  a  great  to  do 
with  the  laying  out  of  his 
razors  and  his  horns  for  cut- 
ting and  blistering,  and  his 
knives  and  his  crooked  scissors, 
whose  points  did  not  meet. 
When  fumbling  and  fingering 
of  beard  were  done  the  imple- 
ment required  was  selected  and 
examined  with  due  solemnity. 
This  was  simply  a  goat's  horn 
with  the  hollow  base  filled  in 
with  clay.  Amadudu  was  en- 
tranced with  the  dark  bag  and 
its  varied  contents,  and  even 
summoned  courage  enough  to 
handle  some  of  them,  with  the 
result  that  the  point  of  a  razor 
cut  his  finger.  After  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  watch  the  drop  of  blood 
gather  and  trickle  down  his 
hand  and  to  wipe  it  off  surrep- 
titiously on  his  father's  gown. 
Of  the  painful  affair  to  follow, 
Isaac  was  not  more  ignorant 
than  he. 

Presently  his  father  went 
out  and  gathered  sticks  and 
grass  and  laid  them  in  a 
heap  on  the  mud  floor.  Flint 
and  steel  were  produced,  and 
very  soon  a  thin  coil  of 
smoke  floated  up  into  the  roof 
and  made  Amadudu  cough. 


"  Come  !  "  said  his  father,  and 
Amadudu  stood  up,  balanced  on 
his  little  fat  legs  which  had  not 
yet  grown  quite  straight,  for 
it  was  but  three  months  ago 
that  his  mother  had  untied  him 
from  the  fold  of  her  dress, 
where  he  had  sat  astride  her 
hips  ever  since  he  could  re- 
member. Next  he  was  placed 
sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  so  that  he  could  see 
nothing  but  the  blank  wall 
opposite,  where  a  blue  and 
orange  lizard  with  a  broken 
tail  was  licking  up  an  appar- 
ently unending  stream  of  ants 
that  flowed  from  a  crack  in 
the  mud.  Amadudu  began  to 
wonder  why  the  lizard  re- 
mained the  same  size,  and 
also  why  after  every  gulp  he 
lowered  his  head  and  neck 
without  moving  his  shoulders, 
as  if  he  were  counting  the 
number  of  his  victims.  Then 
suddenly  he  felt  a  sharp  pain 
in  the  small  of  his  back,  but 
though  he  cried  out  as  loud  as 
he  could,  escape  was  impos- 
sible while  his  father  held  his 
head  with  one  hand  and  both 
his  clenched  fists  with  the 
other.  Again  there  came  an- 
other burning  pain  on  the 
other  side,  close  to  the  spine, 
and  then  what  seemed  cool 
mud  was  dabbed  on  the  sore 
places,  and  Amadudu  felt  a 
little  better.  Ibrahim  and  his 
now  hated  bag  went  away,  and 
his  father  walked  him  down  to 
the  river  outside  the  town  wall, 
and  bade  him  look  at  the  horses 
being  washed  by  the  slaves, 
and  then  at  the  lines  of  women 
and  girls  cleaning  their  pots 
and  calabashes  with  sand  and 
water.  Every  time  he  put  his 
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hand  behind  to  feel  his  sores 
his  father  cried  "  Chp  !  "  in  an 
angry  voice,  and  jogged  him. 
So  after  four  or  five  days  there 
was  no  more  pain.  Two 
leather  thongs  were  tied  round 
his  waist,  and  an  amulet  above 
his  left  elbow,  and  once  more 
he  was  allowed  to  play  with 


his  poppy-pod,  for  only  a  very 
unusual  fate  could  now  work 
him  harm.  But  the  corner 
where  the  slippery  patch  was 
remained  for  ever  forbidden 
ground,  which  shows  that 
Amadu's  faith  in  the  barber's 
charms  was  limited  after  all. 
E.  S.  FLETCHER. 


THE     BIRDS. 


They  sat  together  on  the  old 
moss  -  grown  seat,  the  widow 
and  the  one  boy  that  was  left 
to  her.  There  had  been  another, 
but  him  the  cold  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  had  covered  for  nigh 
upon  three  years.  The  Navy 
had  claimed  him,  a  lad  not  out 
of  his  early  teens,  who  from 
his  childhood  days  had  heard 
from  his  mother's  lips  brave 
tales  of  deeds  of  valour  done 
by  his  ancestors  upon  the  main. 
He  had  always  been  The  Sailor, 
while  his  younger  brother  was 
as  proudly  and  as  indisputably 
The  Soldier. 

The  Soldier — now  a  soldier 
in  very  deed — sat  on  the  old 
bench  beside  his  mother,  and 
both  were  sad.  It  was  but  a 
month  since  he  had  passed 
triumphantly  out  of  Sandhurst, 
and  already  he  was  gazetted  to 
the  old  regiment  that  his  father 
had  ruled,  and  received  his 
orders  to  embark  for  India. 
The  mother's  heart  was  proud 
within  her,  but  the  pang  of 
separation  was  bitter.  She 
was  a  type  of  hundreds  of 
brave  British  matrons  who 
have  made  and  who  sustain 
the  Empire,  —  the  quiet,  un- 


noticed, true-hearted  workers 
who  bear  the  burden.  And  on 
the  morrow  he  was  to  leave 
her.  She  recalled  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  other  parting,  and 
of  the  dreadful  sequel  that  the 
paper  had  one  morning  brought, 
and  it  seemed  that  this  poor 
child  of  hers  was  going  forth, 
too,  to  death. 

They  spoke  little  in  this  last 
sacred  communing  of  hearts. 
How  often  had  she  fondly 
listened  to  his  forecasts  of  the 
future !  How  often  had  he 
laughed  gleefully  at  her  ambi- 
tions, that  were  all  for  him ! 
But  now  everything  was  to 
undergo  the  test  of  stern  re- 
ality, and  words  were  out  of 
place. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer's 
evening.  The  sun  was  just 
sinking  to  rest  at  the  end  of  a 
woodland  glade,  and  its  last 
rays  slanted  along  the  mossy 
path  and  upon  the  old  seat 
where  they  were  sitting.  The 
widow  had  always  loved  to 
hear  the  birds  sing  in  these 
copses,  and  through  the  long 
winter  months  she  had  fed 
them  there,  that  in  the  summer 
they  might  return  to  reward 
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her  with  their  songs.  A  thrush 
was  pouring  out  its  soul  in 
exquisite  melody  near  by,  and 
the  notes  moved  her  heart- 
strings with  such  an  ecstasy 
of  fondness,  grief,  pride,  hope, 
and  foreboding  that,  for  all 
her  constancy,  for  all  that  she 
would  rather  die  than  seek  to 
turn  her  son  from  the  path 
of  duty,  the  tears  started  to 
her  eyes.  Their  hands  were 
clasped,  but  their  eyes  dared 
not  meet. 

"Mother,"     said     the     boy, 
"how  beautifully  that    thrush 


sings.  I  always  think  of  you 
when  I  hear  a  bird  sing  like 
that.  They  have  weird  birds 
in  India,  haven't  they  ?  I  don't 
suppose  there'll  be  any  thrushes 
to  remind  me  of  you.  But  the 
best  bird,  anyway,  will  be 
yours." 

She  could  not  answer.  But 
she  thought  of  the  many  even- 
ings that  lay  before  her  when 
that  same  song  would  bring 
him  back  in  spirit  to  her  side, 
and  with  all  the  energy  of  her 
soul  she  prayed  for  the  day  of 
that  actual  home-coming. 


II. 


A  year  had  passed  almost 
to  a  day.  It  was  June  in  red- 
hot  Garmpur,  and  in  the  fever 
ward  of  the  station  hospital  a 
subaltern  lay  dying.  It  was  a 
bad  place  to  die,  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  dying,  too,  was  bad. 
A  high-ceilinged,  bare,  white- 
washed room,  with  nothing  to 
look  at  but  the  slow-swinging, 
ineffectual  punkah.  The  walls 
in  this  fever  room  were  pic- 
tureless ;  but  visions  clustered 
thick  upon  them,  visions  which 
no  picture  could  evoke — grim 
and  terrible  and  nameless. 
High  up  in  the  angle  made 
by  ceiling  and  walls  the  mos- 
quitos  hummed  their  pitiless 
chant,  as  though  rejoicing  in 
the  work  wrought  by  their 
malaria.  And  at  the  bedside 
was  no  woman  to  take  the 
place  of  that  poor  mother  in 
distant  Devonshire,  even  the 
hard-worked,  devoted  Nursing 
Sisters  having  been  sent  hill- 
Words.  But  the  Colonel  was 
there,  the  kind  old  soldier  who 
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had  welcomed  the  boy  into  the 
regiment,  mindful  of  the  father 
who  had  befriended  him  when 
he  was  himself  a  youngster. 
His  kindly  heart  had  ached 
when  he  despatched  that  cable, 
the  penultimate  one  of  a  brief 
series  that  had  sped  from  dust- 
laden  Garmpur  to  the  little 
Devon  post  -  office,  and  which 
told  the  simple  village  folk 
that  another  sorrow  was  about 
to  come  upon  the  gentle  lady 
of  the  manor. 

The  Colonel  had  bitterly  re- 
proached himself  for  having 
allowed  this  lad  to  volunteer 
to  come  down  from  the  hills  to 
fill  a  vacancy,  when  there  were 
many  robuster  and  older  ones 
who  might  have  done  so  in- 
stead. Duty  had  always  been 
the  watchword  of  the  boy's 
family.  Duty  had  already  once 
wrung  the  mother's  heart;  duty 
had  made  her  send  her  idol 
into  danger;  duty  was  to  rob 
her  of  him  now. 

All  through  that  long,  piti- 
3c 
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lessly  hot  afternoon  his  ravings 
had  wrung  the  hearts  of  those 
who  stood  around,  and  now  the 
last  few  moments  of  delusive 
quiet  had  come.  He  oould  re- 
cognise those  about  him,  and 
smile  gratefully  when  they 
moistened  his  cracked,  parched 
lips  with  ice-water.  The  boy 
was  already  a  great  favourite 
with  his  brother  officers,  and 
the  men  of  his  company  loved 
him.  His  wit  and  good  spirits 
in  mess,  even  during  those  aw- 
ful days  of  heat  when  scarce 
any  one  spoke,  had  gone  far  to 
dissipate  the  all-pervading  mel- 
ancholy. Every  evening  had 
brought  its  funeral,  and  such 
things  make  for  gloom.  There 
were  deaths  among  the  rank 
and  file;  and  now  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  commissioned  ranks, 
and  upon  this  youngster  the  lot 
had  fallen. 

One  hears  of  European  towns 
that  are  filled,  during  their 
days  of  heat,  with  "brooding" 
quiet.  How  well  one  knows 
that  quiet !  A  silence  that  is 
at  least  grateful  seems  to  de- 
scend upon  all  things  animate. 
Man,  beast,  and  bird  all  want 
to  sleep,  and  none  of  them 
disturb  the  other.  But  in  the 
Indian  heat  how  different  1 
Man  is  quiet,  indeed,  and  the 
animals  are  quiet  ;  but  the 
noise  of  birds  is  literally  mad- 
dening. All  day  long  every 
kind  of  ear  -  piercing,  nerve- 
jarring  cry  is  shrieked  with  ex- 
cruciating reiteration,  and  one 
curses  vehemently  the  whole 
bird  creation.  Parrots  —  as 
though  revenging  themselves 
upon  humanity  for  caging  so 
many  of  their  kind — give  vent 


to  ceaseless,  frightful  screams. 
The  coppersmith  bird  mimics 
with  dreadful  monotony  the 
blows  struck  from  a  brazen 
vessel.  The  crow  pheasant — 
a  ludicrous  creature,  perhaps, 
when  beheld  in  temperate  sur- 
roundings (with  his  wicked  red 
eyes,  brown  wings,  and  rakish 
tail,  all  grafted  upon  a  very  cor- 
vine body),  but  in  the  Indian  hot 
weather  a  veritable  devil — the 
nerve-scaring  brain-fever  bird, 
and  the  uncouth,  preposterous- 
voiced  seven  sisters, — all  have 
their  own  distinctive  means  of 
torture,  and  exercise  them  to 
the  full. 

These  awful  sounds  of  the 
Indian  hot -weather  day  were 
intensified  by  the  sad  stillness 
that  reigned  in  the  officers' 
ward.  To  the  watchers  by  the 
bedside  the  noise  was  a  piece 
of  physical  anguish  that  was 
helping  to  force  their  young 
comrade  from  the  world. 

Suddenly  he  spoke,  in  low, 
calm,  even  accents,  different 
indeed  from  his  ravings.  The 
listeners  knew  not  whether 
to  take  his  words  as  evidence 
of  a  settled  strangeness,  or 
as  a  jest  bravely  uttered  by 
one  who  in  health  had  always 
striven  to  joke  their  cares 
away. 

" Listen,"  he  said,  "to  that 
lovely  thrush." 

And  they  put  it  down  finally 
to  fever,  when  he  continued : 
"Mother,  I  always  think  of 
you  when  I  hear  a  thrush  sing 
like  that." 

With  that  he  died,  and  the 
frantic  chorus  in  the  trees  out- 
side seemed  to  gain  a  trifle  in 
intensity. 
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III. 


The  mother  had  left  the 
house  to  walk  in  the  direction 
of  her  favourite  wood.  A 
dreary  sense  of  loneliness  and 
of  impending  catastrophe  pos- 
sessed her.  And  yet  all  around 
her  June  was  at  its  best.  The 
sky  was  clear,  the  glades  were 
fresh  with  vivid  foliage,  and 
meadows  and  pastures  rang 
with  the  fervour  of  many  larks. 
And  the  Indian  mail  had  just 
brought  her  a  letter  from  her 
son. 

Ah  !  dreadful,  unconsidered, 
trifling  detail  of  modern  pro- 
gress. Letters,  full  of  joy  and 
life  and  ambitions,  may  keep 
on  coming,  like  false -faced 
messengers,  long  after  the 
cabled  word  has  with  light- 
ning speed  outstripped  them, 
and  announced — in  cruel,  blind 
cancellation  of  their  tidings — 
sickness,  ay  and  death. 

How  cruelly  did  this  letter 
read  in  face  of  those  three 
brief  messages  that  had  made 
the  week  a  nightmare !  It 
was  full  of  his  experiences  of 
the  hot  weather,  made  into 
brave  jests  for  her  sake.  And 
at  the  end  was  written — "We 
all  feel  a  bit  run  down  at  times, 
but  one  gets  over  it."  The 
cruel  fever,  she  now  knew, 
must  have  been  on  him  then. 

The  last  cable  had  told  her 
not  to  hope,  and  yet  how  she 
hoped  and  desperately  prayed  ! 
Through  the  trees  she  could  see 


the  winding  path  that  led  past 
the  meadow  and  over  the  stone 
stile  to  the  village,  and  along 
that  path  she  knew  the  dread 
messenger  must  come.  A  little 
boy  usually  brought  the  tele- 
grams. 

But  a  woman  this  time  came 
along  the  path  —  slowly  and 
diffidently.  Down  at  the  little 
post-office  it  had  been  decided 
thus.  It  was  the  end,  for  the 
mother,  of  joy  and  hope,  sav- 
ing the  treasured  promise  of  a 
better  world.  Evening  came 
on,  and  the  sun  sank  in  glory 
behind  the  woods,  while  a 
thrush  filled  the  glades  with 
melody. 

And  two  women  were  crying 
softly  on  the  old  wooden  seat. 

In  far  -  off  Garmpur  the 
natives  who  pass  at  nightfall 
by  the  old  military  cemetery, 
on  their  way  to  their  lonely 
homes,  sometimes  hear  a  silver- 
voiced  bird,  that  they  say  be- 
longs to  another  world.  I 
have  heard  it  singing  low  and 
sweet  in  a  certain  neem  that 
shades  the  graveyard  wall,  and 
fancied  that  it  was  the  Mango 
Bird.  But  they  swear  that 
never  have  they  heard  such 
music  from  any  bird  that  has  a 
name,  and  that  without  doubt 
the  sahib  who  sleeps  beneath 
that  tree  left  a  great  love 
behind  him. 

P.  K.  B. 


SOME   HAPPENINGS  IN  THE   LIFE   OF  AN  ASSISTANT  RESIDENT. 

If,  when  sailing  down  the  left,  and  proceed  east  and  north 
western  coast  of  Africa,  you  for  a  few  hundred  miles,  you 
take  the  first  turning  to  your  come  in  due  course  to  that 
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portion  of  the  King's  dominions  and  Medical  Officer.  In  his 
called  Northern  Nigeria.  At  spare  time  he  maps  his  District 
present  it  occupies  the  state  and  furnishes  special  reports 
and  status  of  Cinderella  on  matters  of  interest.  Lastly, 
amongst  the  Empire's  com-  he  is  the  local  Treasurer,  and 
ponents.  It  is  of  considerable  renders  accounts  monthly,  in 
extent,  probably  it  slightly  ex-  duplicate,  with  much  red  ink 
ceeds  the  combined  area  of  underlinings,  with  much  for- 
France  and  Italy,  and  there  mality  and  great  trepidation, 
are  two  opinions  held  regard-  True,  he  has  a  house  and  an 
ing  it  in  Downing  Street :  one,  office  to  himself.  He  is  usually 
that  Northern  Nigeria  is  a  the  only  white  man  in  his 
most  important  and  valuable  District,  and  the  quarters  and 
possession,  immensely  valuable,  office  he  builds  himself,  Gov- 
in  posse;  the  other,  that  it  is  ernment  generously  and  graci- 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  ously  allowing  ten  pounds  for 
mutually  opposing  action  of  the  purpose.  If  he  is  a 
these  two  opinions  results  in  thoughtful  person,  he  provides 
the  allocation  of  a  staff  of  some  himself  with  a  typewriter  and 
four  hundred  individuals  to  much  paper.  Government 
administer  the  country.  As  does  not  supply  typewriters, 
the  population  is  something  and  there  is  always  a  station- 
over  ten  millions,  most  of  the  ery  famine.  It  affects  all 
four  hundred  white  men  find  offices  in  the  country,  and 
plenty  to  do.  The  largest  class  inevitably  the  small  fry  of  the 
in  the  little  world  of  officials  is  official  world  get  served  last, 
that  of  the  men  called  Assistant  and  worst.  His  staff  consists 
Residents.  These  are  mostly  of  himself.  Attached  to  his 
young  men,  and  they  have  no  District  he  may  have  six,  or 
difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  even  more,  native  constables, 
humble,  any  inclination  they  armed  with  carbines,  some  of 
may  possess  to  become  other-  which  will  go  off.  Thanks  to 
wise  being  sternly  repressed  by  the  high  pay  these  men  get, 
their  superiors,  who  are  all  they  fill  their  uniforms  well, 
eminent  men,  wise  and  good,  and  are  usually  fat  and  cheery 
and  laborious  to  the  highest  in  appearance  and  manner, 
degree.  There  are  senior  officials  who 
The  Assistant  Resident  com-  will  tell  you  that  Assistant 
monly  lives  in  the  "Bush,"  Residents  have  their  uses,  but 
where  he  will  be  responsible  this  is  a  view  that  does  not 
for  a  thousand  or  more  square  find  many  supporters, 
miles  of  country,  with  its  in-  Some  months  ago  Mil  ward, 
habitants,  and  for  the  whole  Assistant  Resident,  or  A.R.,  to 
conduct  of  the  Administration  use  the  popular  abbreviation 
within  the  bounds  of  his  Dis-  of  the  title,  found  himself  trek- 
trict.  He  is  at  once  the  Magis-  king  along  in  the  wet.  It 
trate,  the  Coroner,  the  Police  was  a  depressing  morning,  to- 
Officer,  Transport  Officer,  Rev-  wards  the  end  of  the  rains, 
enue  Officer,  Deputy  Sheriff,  The  grass,  six  or  eight  feet 
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high,  met  across  the  path,  and 
rendered  the  going  slow  and 
hot  as  well  as  damp.  Ahead 
of  him  tramped  his  army  of  a 
dozen  ragged  constables;  be- 
hind trailed  a  dismal  crew 
bearing  his  loads, — bed,  tent, 
food,  cooking  -  pots,  and  so 
forth.  Every  couple  of  miles 
or  so  there  was  a  stream  to 
be  crossed,  and  these  occasions 
gave  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  patience  and  good 
temper.  It  is  said  that  some 
men  greet  with  a  bright  and 
pleasant  smile  the  thoughtful 
carrier  who  drops  the  bed  into 
the  water,  and  that  an  ap- 
proving chuckle  rewards  the 
individual  who,  slipping  in  the 
muddy  way,  falls  and  smashes 
the  last  two  tumblers.  Mil- 
ward  was  quite  an  ordinary 
person,  and  events  of  this  sort 
aroused  in  his  bosom  no  senti- 
ment of  joy,  nor  any,  even 
fleeting,  amusement.  Openly 
and  shamelessly  he  displayed 
temper.  But  of  course  he  was 
quite  a  junior  A.R.  Several 
years  short  of  thirty,  Milward 
found  himself  in  charge  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
square  miles  of  unknown  and 
unmapped  country,  full  of 
people,  all  pagans,  of  various 
tribes,  of  whom  all  that  was 
known  was  that  they  engaged 
much  in  local  wars,  using  very 
effectively  poisoned  arrows 
and  workmanlike  choppers  as 
weapons,  that  they  kept  sheep 
to  buy  wives  with,  and  ate 
such  of  their  enemies  as  fell 
into  their  hands.  Milward's 
work  was  to  count  these  people, 
map  their  country,  establish 
friendly  relations  with  them, 
and  to  make  a  beginning  with 


the  work  of  administering 
them.  Their  reception  of  him 
was  not  cordial.  Such  interest 
as  they  manifested  in  him  was 
mostly  of  a  hostile  character. 
He  asked  them  to  come  and 
see  him.  They  refused.  He 
went  to  their  houses  to  see 
them,  and  they  gathered  in 
crowds  on  the  nearest  emin- 
ence, with  their  spears  and 
bows  and  arrows  and  shields 
and  choppers,  and  gesticulated 
and  chattered.  They  would 
not  sell  food  to  his  people; 
they  declined  to  make  grass 
shelters  for  them,  on  payment. 
Altogether  their  attitude,  when 
not  actively  hostile,  was  that 
of  passive  resistance.  On  the 
damp  morning  referred  to,  Mil- 
ward  was  moving  into  the 
country  of  a  tribe  that  a  few 
months  before  had  fallen  upon 
a  party  of  soldiers,  and  had 
suffered.  The  soldiers  went 
away,  and  with  them  all  mo- 
tive for  the  Kwoniang  people 
to  be  friends  with  the  A.B. 
He  pushed  on  through  the  wet 
grass  and  pitched  his  camp. 
There  arrived  presently  certain 
of  the  tribesmen,  of  the  perch- 
on -the -fence  sort,  individuals 
found  in  all  societies,  intent 
upon  running  with  the  hare 
and  hunting  with  the  hounds 
at  once,  determined  to  be 
found  upon  the  winning  side, 
whose  one  desire  is  to  join  in 
the  shouting  of  the  bigger 
crowd.  These  worthies  made 
great  profession  of  friendship, 
and  deplored  the  action  of  the 
tribal  chief,  one  Mishlong,  who, 
they  said,  had  given  orders  to 
all  his  people  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  white  man,  as 
he,  Mishlong,  had  it  in  inten- 
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tion  to  drive  the  intruder  out 
of    the    neighbourhood    forth- 
with.     This   sort   of  talk   the 
A.R.    had   become   accustomed 
to,    and    after    many   months' 
experience  of  it  no  longer  lost 
sleep  o'  nights  thinking  about. 
So  he  told  the  fence-perchers 
to    go    and    tell    Mishlong    to 
come    and    see    him.      Where- 
upon they  departed,  and  Mil- 
ward  got  out  of  his  wet  things, 
shaved,  lunched,  finished  some 
official  correspondence,  ruled  a 
few  Treasury  Forms,  and  then 
received   again   his   visitors  of 
earlier  in  the  day,  who  informed 
him  that  Mishlong  declined  to 
come    and   see   him,   and   that 
trouble  was  toward.    The  mess- 
engers had  collected  quite  a  num- 
ber of  followers  in  the  course 
of  their  journey  chez  Mishlong 
and  back,  and   these  squatted 
about,  fondling  their  bows  and 
arrows  and  spears,  and  looking 
fully  as  genial  and  friendly  as 
the  average  bush  cannibal  does 
in  such  circumstances.  Mil  ward 
felt  poli^p  at  the  moment,  so  he 
thanked  his   visitors   for  their 
exertions,  and  mentioned  casu- 
ally that  as  Mishlong  was  un- 
able to  come  and  see  him,  he, 
the  A.R.,  would  do  himself  the 
honour  of  calling  upon  Mishlong 
the  next  morning.    Casually  as 
this    intention    was   conveyed, 
Milward  repeated  it,  and  even 
laid  some  stress  upon  the  time 
of  his  proposed  visit.     Then  he 
dispensed  some  small  quantity 
of  tobacco,  and  bowed  his  visi- 
tors out.     He  had  no  reason  to 
doubt    that   they  would  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Mish- 
long,   and    report    to   him   all 
that  had  passed.     Night  came, 
moonless,  wet.     At  10  P.M.  the 


A.R.    roused     his     slumbering 
army,  and  off  into  the  darkness 
the   party   went.      He    had   a 
rough  idea  of  the  direction  and 
distance   of   Mishlong's   house, 
and  pegged  along  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  through  streams,  over 
boulders,  rather  enjoying  him- 
self in  spite  of  the  discomforts. 
What  the  army  thought  will 
never  be  known,  as  it  was  an 
inarticulate  army.      But  their 
manner   did    not    suggest    en- 
thusiasm.     Your   native    does 
not  appreciate  working  night 
as    well    as    day.       When     it 
seemed   that    the   party   must 
be  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of   their   objective,   their 
leader     arranged     the     fifteen 
round  a  small  cluster  of  huts, 
and   proceeded   to   collect    the 
inmates.     These  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  and  a  constable 
had  literally  to  sit  upon  each 
head  to  quench  the  uproar.     It 
took    several    minutes,    and   a 
lot   of    excited    whispering,  to 
reduce  the  noisy  ones  to  silence. 
Naturally  enough  they  thought 
Milward's  a  hunting  expedition, 
having  for  object  the  capture 
of  human  viands.     When  they 
quieted  down  two  of  the  male 
ones  agreed  to  show  the  road 
to  Mishlong's  place,  and  three 
of  the  army  remained  to  ensure 
that  none  of  the  other  inmates 
went  to  advise  Mishlong  of  the 
advent  of  his  visitors.     Mutual 
salaams,    and   the    party   con- 
tinued its  way.     More  streams, 
bigger  and  sharper-edged  rocks; 
evidently    Mishlong     favoured 
the  hills.     The  pace  was  pretty 
hot ;    the   guides,  nervous  and 
a  little   chilly,  moved  rapidly. 
Road,    of     course,    there    was 
none.       Milward     barked     his 
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shins,  stubbed  his  toes,  and 
began  to  get  a  little  bored. 
Presently  the  guides  stopped 
abruptly.  A  check.  The 
hurrying  column  in  single  file 
came  to  a  halt,  the  man  behind 
trod  on  him  in  front,  the  A.R. 
took  a  jab  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  from  the  butt  of  the 
carbine  of  the  man  following 
him.  A  dog  began  to  bark, 
and  the  army  squatted  down 
in  the  grass,  and  breathed  as 
little  and  as  softly  as  possible. 
Thus  for  twenty  minutes  or  so. 
Then  up,  and  on  again,  more 
cautiously.  Only  for  a  little 
way,  then  another  halt.  This 
time  the  agitation  of  the  guides 
confirmed  them  when  they  said 
that  Mishlong's  place  was  now 
close.  In  fact,  through  the 
eighteen  -  foot  -  high  stalks  of 
growing  corn  the  gleam  of  a 
fire  could  be  seen,  and  there 
was  a  murmur  of  voices.  It 
was  clear  that  the  army  was 
arrived  at  the  patch  of  farm 
surrounding  the  house.  The 
A.R.  reconnoitred,  and,  return- 
ing, took  a  dozen  men.  Nine 
of  these  he  posted  round  the 
group  of  huts  that  formed  the 
house,  the  balance  crept  for- 
ward with  him  towards  the 
fire.  The  guides  were  told 
they  might  go,  and  went. 
The  moment  had  a  certain 
amount  of  thrill  in  it,  as,  the 
least  alarm,  and  Mishlong 
would  have  been  off  into  the 
night,  and  the  army  would 
have  had  a  run  for  it,  back  to 
camp,  without  a  guide.  How- 
ever, Mil  ward,  prone,  crawled 
along,  and  presently  was  close 
enough  to  see  his  man,  sitting 
by  the  fire,  talking  earnestly 
with  half  a  dozen  others.  Ap- 


parently a  sort  of  council  was 
in  sitting.  The  corn  rustled 
and  cracked  as  the  A.R.  and 
his  three  wriggled  forward,  but 
the  crackle  of  the  fire  must 
have  drowned  the  noise,  and 
presently  there  was  a  matter 
of  a  few  feet  only  separating 
Mishlong  and  those  who  had 
come  some  distance,  in  circum- 
stances of  no  little  difficulty,  to 
see  him.  Milward  produced  a 
whistle,  one  of  those  "right 
away,"  "all  right  behind" 
whistles  that  railway  guards 
affect  at  home.  A  blast,  and 
Mishlong  was  rolling  on  the 
ground  with  the  three  con- 
stables atop  of  him.  Another, 
and  the  men  posted  in  rear  of 
the  house  doubled  round  to  the 
front.  The  members  of  the 
council  left  statim  ac  instanter, 
no  objection  being  raised  to 
their  so  doing.  Milward  sur- 
veyed with  interest  the  strug- 
gling, writhing  mass  of  Mish- 
long and  constables  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  Mishlong 
was  getting  more  pummelling 
than  was  necessary,  and  he 
stooped  over,  trying  to  reduce 
the  pressure.  Doing  this  saved 
him  a  cracked  skull,  as  at  that 
moment  a  figure  dashed  out 
of  the  house,  whirling  a  club. 
Saving  for  the  fitful  light  of 
the  fire,  darkness  reigned,  and 
the  blow,  aimed  at  Milward's 
head,  took  effect  on  his  arm. 
The  striker's  bolt  was  shot,  and 
he  sat  down  abruptly,  at  the 
instance  of  the  surrounding 
army.  The  A.K  did  no  type- 
writing for  a  few  days,  but 
beyond  that  no  harm  was 
done.  The  question  now  was 
what  to  do  with  the  prisoner, 
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Obviously,  camp  was  the  only 
place  for  him,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  So  for  camp  the 
army  and  Mishlong  and  the 
A.R.  started.  Kwoniang  peo- 
ple, unless  they  differ  materi- 
ally from  other  pagans,  dislike 
facing  firearms  in  the  dark, 
fortunately ;  so  a  dozen  shots 
were  fired  in  the  air,  with  the 
object  of  inducing  such  of  the 
men  of  Kwoniang  as  might  be 
moved  by  curiosity  or  other 
motive  to  hasten  to  the  scene 
of  the  capture,  to  abandon  that 
idea  and  remain  in  their  beds. 
Also,  the  firing  served  as  a 
signal  to  the  men  left  at  the 
first  house  visited  to  leave  it, 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way 
back  to  camp  independently. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  mo- 
lestation on  the  road  back,  and 
camp  was  reached  at  about  4 
A.M.  The  prisoner  was  put 
in  a  safe  place,  the  army  dis- 
missed ;  the  A.B.  took  a  whisky 
and  sparklet,  and  turned  in. 
Just  after  dawn  Mishlong,  de- 
corated with  a  pair  of  leg-irons, 
was  to  be  seen  busily  weeding 
round  about  the  A.R.'s  tent. 
The  day  was  yet  very  young 
when  some  of  the  curious  of 
the  Kwoniang  people  came 
hanging  round  the  camp — all 
eyes,  —  and  their  surprise  on 
observing  Mishlong,  his  leg- 
irons  and  his  occupation,  was 
quite  noticeable.  At  noon,  the 
leg-irons  having  been  removed, 
Mishlong  and  his  host  had  a 
conversation,  as  a  result  of 
which  tobacco  changed  hands, 
and  the  guest  left  for  his  home. 
The  interview  was  friendly  in 
tone,  and,  on  the  whole,  Mil- 
ward  felt  like  regarding  Mish- 
long as  rather  a  sportsman. 


It  transpired  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  that  arrange- 
ments were  in  progress  to  re- 
ceive the  A.E.  and  his  people 
with  warmth  when  they  should 
pay  their  visit  as  advised.  The 
putting  forward  of  the  time  of 
the  visit  was  an  alteration  in 
the  announced  programme  that 
had  not  been  contemplated  by 
Mishlong  and  his  friends,  and 
had  the  effect  of  upsetting  their 
plans.  Milward  had  to  spend 
a  week  or  more  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  received  during 
that  time  many  evidences  of 
good  feeling  from  his  one-time 
captive.  Amongst  other  things, 
some  eight  hundred  of  his  people 
turned  up  one  morning  to  help 
to  make  a  road  that  the  A.R. 
was  interested  in.  The  sight 
of  them  served  to  confirm  the 
A.R.'s  original  view,  namely, 
that  the  gods  had  been  very 
decent  to  him  throughout  his 
dealings  in  Kwoniang.  Had 
he  and  the  army  attempted 
to  pay  their  promised  visit  to 
Mishlong  at  the  time  adver- 
tised, there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  issue  would 
have  been  very  different. 

The  comment  made  by 
Authority  on  Milward's  report 
of  the  matter  follows  : — " .  .  . 
care  must  always  be  taken 
that  native  ideals  are  re- 
spected ;  .  .  .  harsh  or  sudden 
action  must  never  be  resorted 
to.  In  the  case  under  notice, 
it  would  appear  that  the  chief 
Mishlong  experienced  distinctly 
rough  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  constables,  and  this  is  a 
matter  for  regret." 

The  A.R.  sweated  muchly. 
It  was  a  blazing  day  at  the 
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very  beginning  of  the  hot 
weather,  the  season  called 
Agazere  by  the  Hausas.  Early 
afternoon;  a  dozen  pagan  head- 
men outside  the  tent,  squat- 
ting in  the  sun,  waiting  for  a 
talk  with  the  first  and  only 
white  man  they  had  ever 
seen.  Mil  ward  wanted  to  get 
through  with  them,  and  to 
move  on  elsewhere  in  the 
morning.  The  day  was  the 
last  of  the  month,  always  a 
dreaded,  disagreeable  period, 
one  of  reports  and  returns  and 
accounts.  A  small  difference 
in  these  last  resolutely  refused 
to  disclose  itself,  and  the  A.R. 
sweated  and  strove  and  de- 
spaired —  almost.  The  sun's 
rays  make  nothing  of  a  couple 
of  thicknesses  of  canvas,  and 
his  battered  old  helmet  put  in 
ten  hours  a-day  on  duty  regu- 
larly. At  long  last  a  supreme 
effort  tracked  to  his  hiding- 
place,  and  destroyed,  the 
troublesome  difference,  and 
there  remained  now  only  the 
final  touohings-up  with  red 
ink  to  complete  the  accounts. 
For,  be  it  noted,  accounts, 
rendered  in  duplicate  and  in 
triplicate,  each  item  thereof 
down  to  that  of  a  single  six- 
pence separately  vouched  for, 
the  whole  signed,  double-signed, 
and  countersigned,  checked, 
pinned  together  at  the  top 
left-hand  corner,  are  not  even 
then  complete.  Certain  of  the 
wording  must  be  underlined  in 
red  ink.  Not  red  tape;  here 
red  ink  underlining  is  the  bug- 
bear. By  the  way,  why  is  it 
that  in  all  Government  offices 
the  article  known  to  the  world 
at  large  as  red  tape  is  officially 
described  and  referred  to  as 


PINK  TAPE?  There  is  a  tra- 
dition of  a  very  junior,  and 
therefore  possibly  frivolously- 
minded  A.R.,  who,  in  the  long 
ago,  finding  himself  without 
red  ink,  submitted  accounts 
with  the  underlinings  done  in 
black  ink.  Better  had  he  have 
opened  a  vein,  and  with  his 
blood  made  good  the  lack  of 
the  necessary  red  ink.  It 
would  not  have  been  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood. 
However,  he  sent  in  his  ac- 
counts blackly  underlined. 
This  enormity  could  not  expect 
to  escape  the  eagle  eye  of  one  of 
the  eminent  persons  in  the  Pro- 
vincial office,  who  commanded 
the  punkah-boy  to  fresh  efforts 
and  communicated  at  consider- 
able length  with  an  official  in 
the  Treasury  regarding  it. 
This  latter  potentate  set  forth 
the  facts  in  detail,  and  in  a 
Minute  Paper  which,  after  vis- 
iting the  Secretariat,  voyaged 
back  to  the  Province  wherein 
laboured  the  frivolous  one. 
The  greatest  of  all  in  the  Pro- 
vince vised  it,  and  "  passed,  for 
necessary  action,"  to  another 
less  than  he,  but  still  mighty, 
who  sate  in  an  office  across  the 
road.  This  slave  of  duty  set 
forth  his  views  on  what  re- 
mained of  the  virgin  blue  of 
the  Minute  Paper,  and  in  his 
turn  "  passed "  it  to  a  smaller 
great  man.  This  one,  having 
a  vigorous  punkah  -  wallah, 
many  clerks,  and  much  time 
on  his  hands,  contributed  a 
selection  of  remarks  on  several 
sheets  of  paper,  which  were 
added  to  the  original  bulk  of 
the  Minute  Paper.  By  this 
time  it  weighed  rather  more 
than  a  pound,  and  orderlies 
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fought  shy  of  carrying  it  from 
one  office  to  another.  Finally, 
the  whole  was  prepared  for 
transmission  to  the  ruffian 
who  had  perpetrated  the  black- 
ink  underlinings.  Enshrined 
in  a  very  large  blue  envelope,  it 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  on 
its  journey  to  the  wilds,  to  the 
punkah-less,  clerk-less,  house- 
and-office-less  Bush,  when  it 
was  remembered  that  the  sin- 
ner was  gone  upon  leave  Home 
this  last  two  months.  This 
was  a  sad  blow  to  all  con- 
cerned, particularly  to  the  in- 
defatigable slave  of  duty  who 
had  started  the  ball  rolling. 
The  Minute  Paper,  instead  of 
going  to  the  Bush,  set  forth  on 
its  way  back  to  the  Treasury 
vid  all  the  intermediary  con- 
tributors. The  affair  was  a 
disappointment  to  all,  there 
was  a  general  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  offender  was  beyond 
the  jurisdiction,  and  there  got 
abroad  an  uncomfortable  im- 
pression that  the  original  sin- 
ner had  escaped  the  just  re- 
ward of  his  crime.  All  this 
shows  that  an  A.R.  should 
avoid  frivolity,  and  should  not 
hesitate  to  shed  his  blood  if 
necessary  in  order  to  comply 
with  regulations  as  to  under- 
lining. To  return.  Milward 
achieved  the  red-ink  underlin- 
ings, packed  the  accounts  into 
an  envelope,  sealed  this,  and 
mopped  his  brow  with  much 
grateful  relief.  Then  forth  into 
the  sun  to  listen  and  expound 
unto  the  assembled  chiefs.  The 
interpreter  felt  the  sun  prob- 
ably :  anyway,  the  black 
brother  does  not  appreciate 
activity  between  the  hours  of 
10  A.M.  and  4  P.M.,  and  the 


interpreting  was  of  the  sort 
that  worries  even  an  A.R. 
Then  the  pagans  did  not  seem 
at  all  quick  in  the  uptake, — 
doubtless  they  also  failed  to 
approve  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Your  native  shivers  and 
is  helpless  in  the  rain,  and  wants 
to  sleep  when  the  sun  is  hot.  His 
nights  he  expects  to  have  for 
himself.  So  it  is  often  difficult 
to  get  much  work  out  of  him. 
Left  to  himself,  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  averages  one  hour's  steady 
application  per  day  throughout 
the  year.  The  interview  pro- 
ceeded, and  it  began  to  filter 
through  to  the  minds  of  the 
pagan  chiefs  that  this  in- 
terfering eccentric  man  of 
abnormal  colouring  was  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  cherished 
local  customs.  Man  -  eating, 
stealing,  highway  robbing  with 
violence,  selling  small  children 
for  slaves,  and  so  forth,  all 
these  came  in  for  reprobation. 
The  eccentric  one  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  such  as  did 
these  things  should  surely  suffer 
at  his  hands.  He  said  further 
that  he  wanted  roads  made, 
and  that  all  persons,  of  what- 
ever tribe,  were  to  be  allowed 
to  walk  on  these  roads  without 
molestation.  That  their  goods 
and  their  persons  were  alike  to 
be  respected,  and  that  they 
were  not  even  to  be  asked  to 
pay  toll.  These  and  other 
things  they  heard,  and,  albeit 
rather  mystified  by  it  all, 
agreed  to  regard  and  to 
observe  and  to  do.  Then  dis- 
tribution of  small  presents, 
polite  farewells,  and  curtain. 
The  chiefs  withdrew  slowly, 
not  convinced  that  they  fully 
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understood.  The  A.R.  felt  like 
tea,  and  asked  for  some.  It 
was  early  evening,  the  sun 
low,  a  pleasant  breeze  sweet- 
ened the  air,  and  it  was  getting 
cool.  He  felt  cheerier  and 
brighter,  and  had  visions  of 
getting  away  in  the  morning 
and  making  a  start  with  the 
last  lap  of  his  work  of  intro- 
ducing himself  to  the  people  of 
his  district.  Then  came  the 
interpreter  trailing  across  the 
sand.  A  dejected  -  looking 
creature,  with  a  wall  eye  and 
no  clothing  to  speak  of,  fol- 
lowed in  his  wake.  The  story 
he  told  was  of  a  raid  upon  the 
trade  road  forty  -  seven  miles 
away  by  some  pagans  of  the 
district — people  who  had,  Mil- 
ward  thought,  been  finished 
with  pro  tern,  when  he  left 
them  months  before.  A  cara- 
van passing  along  the  road 
with  salt  and  cloth  had  been 
attacked  by  men  ambushed  in 
the  grass  alongside.  The  loads 
had  been  lost,  and  certain  of 
the  owners  hurt  with  choppers 
and  arrows.  No  one  man  had 
lost  less  than  ten  pounds' 
worth  of  goods.  The  native 
trader  who  loses  goods  on  the 
road  apparently  tots  up  the 
amount  of  his  losses  on  the 
well-known  method  used  by  the 
seeker  after  compensation  for  a 
portmanteau  lost  upon  the  rail- 
way at  home.  However,  the 
road  had  been  broken,  people 
had  been  injured,  goods  had 
been  stolen,  and  all  this  within 
the  A.R.'s  district.  So,  pack- 
ing up  his  belongings,  he 
paraded  the  army  and  set  off 
for  the  scene  of  the  trouble. 
The  forty-seven  miles  took  two 
days  to  cover.  The  rains  were 


only  just  done,  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  water  about. 
The  tribe  responsible  did  not 
expect  to  see  Milward — in  fact, 
thought  he  had  left  them  for 
good  months  before,  in  spite  of 
his  statements  to  the  contrary. 
However,  the  chief  came  to  see 
him,  and  said  how  sorry  he 
was  that  such  a  disagreeable 
contretemps  had  occurred,  par- 
ticularly as  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  identification  and 
capture  of  the  evildoers  were 
quite  out  of  the  region  of 
possible  things.  This  was  not 
the  view  of  the  A.B.,  and  he 
proceeded  to  point  out  to  the 
chief,  Tiem  his  name,  that  every 
one  of  the  criminals  must  be 
well  known  to  all  the  people 
of  the  tribe.  He  went  on 
to  extol  the  loyalty  and 
public  spirit  of  the  chief,  and 
of  the  tribe  generally,  deplored 
the  unfortunate  incident  that 
had  brought  discredit  upon 
them,  and  concluded  by  assur- 
ing Tiem  that  he  was  confident 
that  he  and  the  tribe  would 
hand  over  the  men  within  three 
days.  During  that  time  en- 
couragement and  stimulation 
were  not  spared  by  the  A.B., 
and  before  the  lapse  of  the  full 
time  all  the  robbers  were  in  his 
hands.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  an  excellent 
custom,  in  virtue  of  which  evil- 
doers spend  a  day  or  some  days 
in  the  market,  with  their  feet 
passed  though  a  couple  of  holes 
made  in  a  log  of  wood.  This 
arrangement  does  not  permit 
of  the  subject  walking  about, 
but  it  ensures  that  every  person 
going  to  that  part  of  the  mar- 
ket, at  whatsoever  time  in  the 
day,  shall  have  a  sight  of  him. 
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Curiosity  leads  to  questioning, 
and  it  gets  noised  abroad  that 
the  line  of  conduct  that  led  to 
the  log  of  wood  is  one  dis- 
approved of  by  the  authorities. 
This  excellent  custom  was  not 
at  the  time  extant  in  Tiem's 
country,  but  a  description  of 
it  fired  him  to  imitation,  and 
the  robbers  put  in  a  few  days 
in  the  stocks  before  starting 
on  the  terms  of  penal  servitude 
that  fell  to  them  in  respect  of 
their  attack  on  the  caravan. 
The  matter  being  thus  satis- 
factorily closed,  the  A.R  made 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the 
place  he  had  come  from,  and 
found  the  distance  still  forty- 
seven  miles.  Certain  of  his 
people  were  of  opinion  that  it 
had  increased  since  the  earlier 
journey,  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  foundation 
for  this  belief.  On  arriving, 
complaint  was  made  to  him 
regarding  the  habits  of  one 
Dabfup,  a  small  chief.  This 
gentleman  was  said  to  be  in 
possession  of  quite  a  number  of 
small  children  and  horses,  col- 
lected from  various  sources,  all 
without  the  owners'  approval 
or  knowledge.  The  story  was 
purely  ex  parte,  and  the  A.R. 
sent  to  ask  Dabfup  to  come 
and  have  a  chat.  The  mess- 
enger returned  with  the  news 
that  Dabfup  was  from  home — 
gone  away  to  the  hills  to  make 
fetich.  His  people  said  that 
they  expected  him  back  mo- 
mentarily, and  promised  to  give 
him  the  message.  Other  things 
intervened,  and  it  was  three  or 
four  days  ere  the  A.R.  found 
occasion  to  inquire  again  for 
Dabfup.  This  time  also  he 
that  was  sought  was  not  at 


home.  Evidently  the  fetich  was 
taking  longer  than  usual.  More 
days  elapsed,  and  a  third  man 
went  seeking  Dabfup.  This 
messenger  came  back  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  chief's 
people,  whom  he  had  met  on 
the  road.  Nimjing  was  this 
person's  name,  and  he  told  the 
A.R.,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
voice,  and  with  all  circum- 
stantiality of  detail,  how,  in 
coming  down  from  the  hills 
after  finishing  his  fetich,  the 
luckless  Dabfup  had  fallen  and 
broken  his  right  knee,  and  was 
even  now  a  prisoner  in  his 
house,  having  been  carried 
thither  by  friends  who  found 
him  on  the  hillside.  Milward 
had  been  looking  for  some  such 
story,  and  condoled  heartily 
with  the  tearful  one.  He  gave 
orders  for  him  to  be  enter- 
tained, and,  when  he  started 
back,  that  he  should  be  followed 
discreetly.  The  discreet  fol- 
lower very  soon  came  back, 
having  seen  Dabfup  run  from 
his  house  to  meet  his  repre- 
sentative, and  doubtless  to 
chuckle  with  the  wily  fellow 
over  having  thus  easily  out- 
witted that  inquisitive  eccen- 
tric white  man.  Ere  another 
sun  rose,  Dabfup  walked  to  the 
A.R.'s  camp,  accompanied  by 
his  lachrymose  underling,  Nim- 
jing. With  them  a  couple  of 
constables.  Inquiry  revealed 
that  Dabfup  had  been  in  busi- 
ness in  quite  a  large  way  for 
a  long  time  as  a  horse-  and 
child-stealer,  and  that  he  had 
prospered  in  his  profession. 
The  children  fetched  high 
prices,  and  the  horses  also 
possessed  value.  He  was  re- 
spected by  all,  envied  by  most, 
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and  regarded  with  sympathy 
by  those  from  whom  he  stole 
not.  It  is  hoped  that  he  now 
sees  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
that  when  next  he  enters  the 
world  of  business  he  will  select 
other  less  objectionable  paths 
to  affluence. 

Adventures  are  not  exclus- 
ively to  the  adventurous.  The 
A.R.  was  not  regarded  as 
venturesome  by  his  two  aunts, 
and  himself  considered  adven- 
tures as  generally  disagreeable 
things,  involving  discomfort  in- 
variably and  a  modicum  of 
danger  frequently.  Now  Mil- 
ward,  like  the  other  men  of 
his  grade,  tried  to  do  his 
work,  to  avoid  censure,  and 
hoped  some  day  for  promotion. 
He  had  no  time  and  less  in- 
clination for  adventures.  Hence 
when,  late  one  Sunday  after- 
noon, he  got  word  of  an 
escaped  prisoner  in  a  town 
a  dozen  miles  away,  he 
mounted  a  horse  and  set  out 
to  oatch  the  man.  In  his  part 
of  the  world  one  does  not 
take  a  horse  out  of  a  walk 
after  dark ;  and  so,  wishing  to 
cover  the  distance  as  quickly 
as  possible,  he  pushed  on  at 
a  gallop,  leaving  the  two  con- 
stables to  follow.  Dusk  found 
him  alone,  rather  more  than 
half  way,  cantering  along  a  six- 
foot-wide  path  of  sand,  bordered 
on  both  sides  by  longish  grass. 
The  pony  was  going  well,  the 
evening  was  cool,  and  the  A.R. 
was  enjoying  his  ride.  Coming 
round  a  bend  in  the  road,  he 
found  himself  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  a  leopard,  who  rose 
from  a  prone  position,  re- 
treated a  few  yards  along  the 


path,  and  then  halted,  facing 
him.  Milward  pulled  up,  and 
sat  watching  the  beast.  Thus 
for  some  moments,  man  and  leo- 
pard, motionless.  Acutely  con- 
scious of  the  facts  that  his  only 
weapon  was  a  light  riding- 
whip  and  that  his  people  with 
the  carbines  were  at  least 
an  hour  behind,  the  A.K. 
tried  to  look  as  bright  and 
friendly  as  possible.  The  leo- 
pard began  to  wave  his  tail, 
very  slowly,  very  gently,  with 
a  sweeping,  scythe-like  action. 
The  movement  seemed  to  start 
at  the  very  end  of  the  tail, 
and  gradually  worked  upwards 
till  the  whole  of  the  member 
was  involved.  Such  action  on 
the  part  of  a  dog  is  usually 
significant  of  friendship ;  chez 
members  of  the  genus  Felidae 
it  is  commonly  regarded  as 
indicating  a  distinctly  hostile 
interest.  Then  he  loosened  his 
lower  jaw  without  opening  his 
mouth,  and  lowered  his  head 
till  it  was  close  to  the  ground. 
Then,  very  slowly,  he  began 
to  move  towards  Milward. 
The  distance  separating  them 
was  only  thirty  yards  —  less, 
perhaps,  —  and  the  beast  was 
coming  straight  down  the 
path.  The  light  was  failing 
fast,  the  bush  all  round  was 
utterly  still  and  silent,  and 
down  the  path,  sinister,  de- 
liberate, and  infinitely  threat- 
ening, came  the  leopard. 
Neither  hesitation  nor  hurry. 
Arrived  within  a  dozen  yards, 
he  turned  from  the  path  and 
continued  his  advance  under 
cover.  The  A.E.  watched  the 
grass  sway  to  his  every  move- 
ment. Obviously  it  was  time 
for  the  man  to  act,  and  he 
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proceeded  up  a  straight  slender  road.  Later  on,  when  Mil- 
tree  that  was  close  at  hand,  ward's  people  arrived  and 
Up  to  the  very  top  he  went,  drove  off  the  wife  of  the 
riding  -  boots  and  spurs  and  leopard,  —  she  was  waiting 
riding-whip  and  all,  and  from  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  swaying  perch  regarded  be-  the  tree,  it  appeared,  —  the 
low.  Natives  say  that  whilst  A.B.  descended  and  continued 
the  leopard  can  climb  any  tree,  his  journey  on  foot  to  catch 
he  avoids  those  with  straight  the  escaped  prisoner.  His 
slender  trunks,  preferring  a  luck  was  out  that  Sunday, 
stout  tree  with  plenty  of  for  he  missed  his  man  by  the 
branches.  On  this  bit  of  half  of  an  hour,  and  had  to 
forest  lore  Mil  ward  was  act-  walk  the  dozen  miles  back 
ing.  He  watched  the  leopard,  to  camp.  Locally  it  is  said 
plainly  visible  now,  just  be-  that  a  leopard  never  touches 
low.  The  animal  paused  in  a  horse,  though  of  course  a 
his  advance,  apparently  at  a  lion  will,  and  that  he  will 
loss  for  the  first  time  in  the  never  face  two  men.  He  ap- 
enoounter.  He  looked  at  the  pears  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
man;  he  looked  at  the  horse,  lying  in  wait  close  to  a 
which  all  the  time  had  not  road,  on  the  chance  of  snap- 
been  aware  of  his  presence,  ping  up  a  solitary  traveller, 
and  now,  feeling  the  reins  Milward's  rencontre  took  place 
loose  upon  his  neck,  turned  in  the  last  month  of  the 
and  started  back  towards  the  year,  when  the  leopard  usu- 
camp.  The  leopard  came  from  ally  finds  himself  with  a  wife 
the  grass  out  on  to  the  road,  and  a  young  family  to  pro- 
had  another  look  at  the  man,  vide  for,  and  is  more  urgent 
and  then,  with  evident  reluc-  in  seeking  food  than  when 
tanoe,  set  off  to  stalk  the  he  has  only  himself  to  cater 
horse  moving  away  down  the  for. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


A    HUMILIATING    SESSION  — MR     ASQUITH*S     ILLUSION A    SINGLE 

CHAMBER — THE  BASIS  OF  FALSEHOOD — THE  DEMAND  FOR  GUAR- 
ANTEES— MR  REDMOND  AND  THE  ROYAL  PREROGATIVE — THE  NEW 
OPPORTUNISM  —  THE  PROFESSIONAL  POLITICIAN  PROFIT  AND 

LOSS — MR  ASQUITH'S  COMPLACENCY — POLITICS  NOT  A  GAME — MR 
OSCAR  BROWNING A  COLLECTOR  OF  CELEBRITIES  —  CROWNED 

HEADS   AND    THE    PEERAGE — A   BOOK    WITHOUT    HUMOUR. 


THE  Session  of  Parliament, 
which  drags  wearily  on  to  its 
uncertain  goal  of  revolution, 
will  be  remembered  by  all 
patriots  with  feelings  of  shame 
and  humiliation.  Never  before 
has  the  game  of  politics  been 
played  with  so  ignoble  a  con- 
tempt of  its  rules.  Never 
have  the  men  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  Empire 
so  openly  contemned  their  duty 
and  their  dignity.  The  weeks 
which  have  elapsed  since  the 
General  Election  have  been 
spent  by  Mr  Asquith  and  his 
colleagues  in  intrigue  and 
surrender.  Masters  neither  of 
themselves  nor  of  their  fol- 
lowers, they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  purchase  support  by 
means  hitherto  unknown  in 
our  Parliamentary  practice. 
They  have  been  so  pitifully  en- 
grossed in  the  management  of 
the  machine  that  they  have  had 
no  leisure  for  honest  thought, 
for  clear  exposition,  or  for 
the  simple  tasks  of  adminis- 
tration. They  have  wriggled 
at  question  time  like  a  fish 
on  the  hook ;  and  Mr  Asquith 
has  deemed  it  not  incompat- 
ible with  the  gravity  of  his 
office  to  elude  the  curiosity 
of  his  opponents  with  the 
absurd  formula,  "  Wait  and 
see."  He  should  know  that 


the  habit  of  "  selling  bargains  " 
is  out  of  fashion,  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
to  be  beguiled  with  gags, 
like  the  pit  at  a  Christmas 
pantomime. 

Mr  Asquith's  attitude,  in- 
capable of  defence  as  it  is, 
is  not  unintelligible.  He  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons buoyed  up  by  boast- 
fulness.  Throughout  the  course 
of  the  election  he  was  daily 
encouraged  by  his  colleagues, 
who  saw  a  patent  triumph  in 
what  wiser  men  would  have 
recognised  as  a  defeat.  He  re- 
fused to  put  off  the  arrogant 
temper  induced  by  a  majority  of 
three  hundred,  and  fondly  be- 
lieved himself  the  leader  of  an 
army  unimpaired.  The  illusion 
was  short  -  lived.  A  single 
speech  from  Mr  Redmond  dis- 
pelled it.  That  astute  politician 
lost  no  time  in  convincing  the 
Radicals  that  they  were  under 
his  heel.  If  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  crushed,  said  he  in  effect, 
they  must  do  as  they  were  bid. 
And  ever  since  they  have 
proved  an  obedience  to  their 
master  which  would  be  touch- 
ing were  it  not  contemptible. 
At  the  mere  word  of  Mr  Red- 
mond they  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  a  revolution  more 
violent  than  that  of  1688,  and 
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if  they  are  not  hindered  in  the 
performance  of  the  imposed 
task,  they  will  sell  the  con- 
stitution and  the  Empire  to 
obtain  the  temporary  support 
of  seventy  Irish  votes. 

Never  in  our  history  was  a 
more  infamous  bargain  struck. 
To  flatter  the  vanity  of  Mr 
Lloyd  -  George  "  the  People's 
Budget "  must  be  passed 
through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  it  was  so  bitterly 
disapproved  by  "  the  People  " 
that  intrigue  alone  could  save 
it  from  extinction.  Here,  then, 
was  Mr  Redmond's  chance. 
He,  too,  had  no  love  of  the 
Budget,  but  he  saw  a  clear 
possibility  of  Home  Rule  if 
once  the  House  of  Lords 
was  deprived  of  its  so-called 
Veto.  It  was  not  enough 
for  him  that  the  Resolutions 
abolishing  the  Veto  of  the 
Lords  should  be  approved  by 
the  Commons.  He  insisted 
that,  were  they  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  as  assuredly  they  will 
be  rejected,  Mr  Asquith  should 
demand  of  the  King  the  instant 
creation  of  500  accommodating 
Peers,  appointed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  destroying  those 
that  already  exist  and  of  com- 
mitting themselves  political 
suicide.  Mr  Redmond's  terms, 
harsh  as  they  may  seem  to 
those  who  retain  some  rever- 
ence for  the  constitution,  were 
eagerly  accepted.  And  Mr 
Asquith  stands  in  the  pillory 
as  a  Minister  who  has  bartered 
the  dignity  of  his  office  for 
votes,  and  who  dared  to  offer 
the  throne  at  auction  for  what 
it  would  fetch. 

This  is,  perhaps,  his  greatest 
enormity.  By  a  very  proper 
understanding  the  name  of  the 


King  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  debates  of 
Parliament.  It  has  been  justly 
esteemed  an  act  of  cowardice 
to  involve  in  an  open  discussion 
one  who  by  the  very  terms  of 
his  office  is  unable  to  accept 
or  contradict  the  statements 
of  politicians.  But,  at  Mr 
Redmond's  command,  Mr 
Asquith  has  hastened  to  out- 
rage the  solemn  traditions 
of  his  high  office.  He  has 
loudly  proclaimed  what  he 
will  do  to  enforce  Mr  Red- 
mond's will,  and  if  it  be  not 
enforced,  then  the  responsibility 
will  be  not  his  but  the  Crown's. 
He  cares  not  that  he  creates 
a  precedent  which,  if  it  be  not 
instantly  forgotten,  will  make 
the  limited  Monarchy,  which 
has  conferred  so  many  blessings 
upon  Great  Britain,  a  manifest 
impossibility.  He  is  driven 
headlong  down  the  path  of 
ruin,  and  his  pompous  hench- 
men, who  have  long  boasted 
of  their  moderation,  and  are 
now  revealed  for  the  char- 
latans that  they  are,  shuffle 
after  him  with  what  poor  speed 
and  energy  they  can  muster. 

Thus  it  is  that  Mr  Asquith 
is  attempting  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion for  which  there  is  neither 
warrant  nor  excuse.  The  enor- 
mity of  his  offence  must  be 
plain  to  all  patriotic  English- 
men. Revolutions  are  always 
evil  in  themselves,  nor  can  any 
palliation  be  found  for  them, 
save  that  sometimes  they  are 
irresistible.  There  have  been  up- 
risings of  reckless  adventurers 
which  patriotism  was  powerless 
to  suppress,  and  which  have 
done  as  much  harm  to  the 
states  overwhelmed  by  them 
as  an  eruption  of  Etna  inflicts 
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upon  its  hapless  environment. 
You  deplore  the  consequences 
of  these  uprisings,  and  look  for 
the  counter-revolution  to  do  its 
work,  as  best  it  may.  It  is 
hopeless  to  expect  for  the  vic- 
timised country  a  complete 
recovery.  Not  even  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  of  Napoleon 
could  permanently  restore  the 
fortune  of  France.  Yet  Mr 
Asquith  is  attempting  to  initi- 
ate a  revolution,  compared  to 
which  the  revolution  of  1789 
was  moderate,  without  impulse 
and  without  necessity.  So  little 
necessary  is  this  present  revolu- 
tion, that  it  has  been  painfully 
engineered,  and  is  still  being 
forced  upon  a  reluctant  people. 
In  no  sense  is  it  popular.  It 
responds  to  no  strong  feeling 
in  the  country.  It  will  be 
made,  if  ever  it  be  made,  not 
in  answer  to  the  demand  of  the 
people,  but  in  abject  obedience 
to  one  Irishman,  or  rather  to 
two  Irishmen.  Mr  Patrick  Ford 
has  found  the  money  ;  Mr  Red- 
mond has  supplied  the  force; 
and  the  gang  of  men,  who  once 
described  themselves  as  English 
Liberals,  cowers  in  terror  be- 
neath the  Irish  lash. 

That  it  is  a  revolution  which 
Mr  Asquith  proposes  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  language  of 
stilted  moderation  in  which  the 
Prime  Minister  suggests  the 
wreckage  of  the  constitution 
will  deceive  nobody.  His  in- 
famous resolutions  have  but 
one  end  in  view — the  practical 
abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Chamber  which 
the  Radical  tyrants  would  per- 
mit to  exist  could  carry  not  an 
ounce  of  weight.  As  its  sole 
duty  would  be  an  otiose  discus- 
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sion,  it  could  claim  no  higher 
authority  than  the  Oxford 
Union,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  the  remote  event 
of  Mr  Asquith's  triumph,  the 
Peers  would  decline  to  take 
any  part  in  his  fantastic  consti- 
tution. England,  then,  would 
be  left  with  a  Single  Chamber, 
untrammelled  and  omnipotent, 
and  the  wreckers  might  enter 
upon  their  work  of  destruction 
without  let  or  hindrance.  First 
of  all,  Mr  Redmond  would  de- 
mand his  reward,  and  the 
Empire  would  be  dismembered. 
Wales  would  not  lag  far  be- 
hind, and  for  services  faithfully 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  dis- 
ruption would  see  her  Church 
disestablished  and  its  revenues 
diverted  to  purchase  a  further 
allegiance.  And  when  these 
two  boons  had  been  conferred, 
Mr  Asquith  and  his  friends 
would  be  free  to  gerrymander 
the  franchise,  and  so  to  contrive 
that  they  would  be  "  tenants 
for  life"  of  the  government  of 
England.  They  would  be  free 
also  to  make  what  they  would 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
preachers  of  the  monstrous 
doctrine — Abolish  first  and  Re- 
form afterwards — would  find 
no  obstacle  in  their  way,  if 
they  filled  the  Upper  Chamber 
with  paupers  and  criminals. 
And  when  they  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  there  would 
remain  nothing  for  them  to  do 
but  to  suppress  the  Crown, 
which  could  not  co-exist  with 
a  single -chamber  constitution, 
and  to  abolish  their  own  Quin- 
quennial Act,  that  they  might 
hold  the  seals  of  office  until 
death  or  revolution  overtook 
them. 
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In  brief,  Mr  Asquith  rushes 
to  destruction  in  pure  wanton- 
ness. Not  a  thought  does  he 
give  to  the  country  or  the 
Empire.  So  busy  has  he  been 
in  securing  the  adherence  of 
Mr  Redmond,  that  he  oannot 
spare  a  moment  for  the  claims 
of  patriotism.  He  has  but  one 
aim — the  creation  of  a  tyranny. 
The  old  superstition,  that  the 
Radical  party  was  the  guard- 
ian of  liberty,  is  exploded  for 
ever.  The  ancient  claim  that 
Liberalism  was  progress  can 
never  be  made  again,  save  in 
grim  irony.  If  Mr  Asquith 
were  to  succeed,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  but  the 
facile  instrument  of  an  auto- 
cratic Cabinet,  which  would 
force  its  views  upon  a  silenced 
country,  and  would  stifle  free 
discussion  with  the  guillotine. 
And  strange  it  is  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  popu- 
lar voice  is  being  strangled, 
the  demagogues,  with  the 
Prime  Minister  at  their  head, 
prate  loudest  of  the  People's 
Will,  and  deceive  the  electorate 
with  the  meaningless  catch- 
words of  popular  government. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Radical 
party  has  put  off  from  it  the 
last  rags  of  political  honour? 
Why  has  it  divested  itself  of 
all  the  principles  which  once 
it  pretended  to  hold  sacred  ? 
Because  for  the  last  four 
years  it  has  been  established 
upon  falsehood.  In  1906  it 
was  lifted  into  power  by  the 
lie  of  Chinese  Slavery.  The 
lie  was  conscious  and  profit- 
able. After  the  election  its 
falsity  was  recognised  by  those 
who  had  most  eagerly  em- 
ployed it.  And  henceforth 
falsehood  became  an  influence 


in  the  land.  Why,  said  the 
Radical  politician,  should  I 
trouble  to  tell  the  truth  when 
the  elector  will  believe  what- 
ever he  hears  and  when  a 
thousand  votes  lurk  in  a 
picturesque  falsehood?  And 
so  he  went  from  lie  to  lie,  as 
from  strength  to  strength. 
Before  the  last  election  there 
was  not  a  single  Minister  who 
did  not  declare  with  unctuous 
solemnity  that  he  would  not 
take  office  again  unless  he  had 
a  guarantee  that  the  people's 
will,  by  which  he  meant  his 
own  will,  should  prevail  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  a  "breezy 
independence "  about  this 
assertion  which  commended 
itself  to  the  sanguine  Radical. 
Here  is  a  man,  said  the  sturdy 
one,  who  likes  nothing  so  much 
as  a  fight  in  which  he  is  not 
engaged,  who  means  what  he 
says,  and  will  stand  no 
nonsense.  Of  course  the 
Minister  did  not  mean  what 
he  said  at  all.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  take  office  at  any 
time  and  on  any  terms,  and 
take  it  he  did,  though  he 
asked  for  no  guarantees,  and 
knew  that  he  must  live  hence- 
forth upon  the  sufferance  of 
Mr  Redmond. 

Mr  Asquith,  indeed,  more 
cunning  than  the  rest,  made 
a  virtue  of  what  seemed  for 
the  moment  necessity.  Having 
said  once  that  he  would  not 
take  office  without  guarantees, 
he  presently  declared  that  there 
would  be  no  approach  to  the 
Sovereign  until  the  Veto  Bill 
(not  the  Resolutions)  had  been 
approved  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  keep  the  prerogative  of  the 
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Crown  out  of  the  domain  of 
party  politics  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. As  long  as  possible,  of 
course,  meant  as  long  as  Mr 
Redmond  would  allow  him,  and 
when  Mr  Redmond  forbade  a 
further  delay  Mr  Asquith 
changed  his  note.  "If  the 
Lords  fail  to  accept  our  policy," 
said  he,  on  April  15th,  "we 
shall  feel  it  our  duty  imme- 
diately to  tender  advice  to  the 
Crown  as  to  the  steps  which 
will  have  to  be  taken  if  that 
policy  is  to  receive  statutory 
effect  in  this  Parliament." 
And  so  the  Budget  was  passed. 
But  an  irreparable  injury  has 
been  done  to  political  honesty. 
If  we  may  no  longer  accept  the 
word  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
then  politics  become  a  mere 
thing  of  jugglery,  and  the 
government  of  the  country 
will  fall  inevitably  into  the 
basest  hands. 

And  Mr  Lloyd -George  fol- 
lows in  the  footsteps  of  Mr 
Asquith.  He  is  sure  neither  of 
himself  nor  of  his  facts.  The 
nonsense  which  he  has  talked 
in  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
cerning the  consumption  of 
black  bread  and  horse  and  dog 
in  Germany  is  a  wanton  in- 
sult at  onoe  to  a  great  country 
and  to  the  intelligence  of  his 
audience.  If  he  does  not  know 
that  in  thus  speaking  he  is 
saying  the  thing  which  is  not, 
he  is  unfit  to  be  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  If  he  is  aware 
of  his  own  inaccuracy,  then  he 
deepens  the  impression  of  care- 
lessness which  the  speeches  of 
the  Prime  Minister  produce. 
It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  he 
has  declared  the  statements  of 
Mr  O'Brien  both  false  and  a 
gross  breach  of  confidence,  and 


the  passage  of  the  last  few 
weeks  convinces  us  that  the 
old  scruples  are  dead,  and  that 
the  Radical  politician  asks  of 
a  statement  not  that  it  should 
be  true,  but  that  it  should 
meet  the  exigence  of  the 
moment.  For  such  conduct  as 
this  opportunism  is  a  very 
kindly  word. 

The  results  of  Mr  Asquith's 
policy,  ultimate  and  immedi- 
ate, are  equally  deplorable. 
Not  only  has  he  created  a 
feeling  of  general  insecurity, 
which  only  years  of  sound 
government  can  remove,  but 
he  has  struck  a  dangerous 
blow  at  the  very  thing  which 
he  pretends  to  reverence,  de- 
mocracy itself.  Popular  rule 
cannot  be  successful  without 
good  faith.  If  once  the  per- 
nicious doctrine  be  inculcated, 
that  anything  is  good  enough 
to  deceive  the  people  withal, 
honest  men  will  cease  to  busy 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of 
State.  What  room  will  there 
be  for  them  if  the  standards  of 
public  life  are  debased  to  the 
level  of  falsehood  ?  And  with 
the  withdrawal  of  honesty  from 
Parliament  we  shall  witness 
the  triumph  of  the  professional 
politician,  who  seeks  a  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  to 
put  his  energy  and  intelligence 
at  the  service  of  the  country, 
but  to  see  what  he  can  get  out 
of  it  for  his  own  advantage. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect, 
nor  is  it  the  least  of  the  injuries 
which  the  tergiversation  and 
incapacity  of  Mr  Asquith  have 
inflicted  upon  the  country. 

To  sum  up :  if  Mr  Asquith 
have  his  way,  and  is  permitted 
to  destroy  the  constitution,  we 
shall  have  a  single  -  chamber 
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Government,  uncontrolled  and 
uncontrollable ;  Home  Rule  will 
drive  Ireland  to  bankruptcy 
and  anarchy ;  the  Churches  of 
Wales  and  England  will  be 
disestablished ;  the  franchise 
will  be  so  deftly  managed  as 
to  ensure  a  Radical  majority  ; 
within  ten  years  we  shall  be 
left  without  an  Empire  and 
without  colonies,  which  cannot 
survive  the  establishment  of 
single-chamber  rule  ;  the  policy 
of  doles  and  pensions,  and  the 
practice  of  bribing  the  elector- 
ate with  public  money,  will 
bring  Great  Britain  to  ruin; 
and  then  the  revolution,  im- 
posed by  Mr  Redmond  upon 
a  country  which  he  proposes  to 
make  his  enemy,  will  be  com- 
plete. That  is  our  loss.  What 
is  our  profit  ?  The  privilege  of 
being  governed  by  Mr  Asquith, 
who  has  so  high  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  Crown  and  Parlia- 
ment that  he  will  bargain  them 
both  away  for  votes,  and  by 
Mr  Lloyd  -  George,  a  windy 
rhetorician,  who  mistakes  words 
for  deeds,  and  who  believes  that 
he  can  quell  the  disturbances 
which  he  creates  by  the  magic 
of  his  tongue.  It  is  not  much 
to  gain  for  the  high  price  that 
is  exacted,  and  perhaps  there 
are  some  citizens  left  who  do 
not  believe  that  "wait  and 
see"  are  the  last  words  of 
wisdom,  or  that  the  politician 
who  boasts  that  he  has  never 
before  been  "  given  away  "  is 
entitled  to  our  confidence  or 
respect. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Asquith  has 
but  a  faint  sense  of  his  evil- 
doing.  He  appears  not  to  un- 
derstand that  he  has  outraged 
the  traditions  of  his  high  office. 
A  speech  which  he  delivered 


not  long  since  at  a  public  dinner 
suggests  that  the  enormity  of 
his  actions  has  wholly  escaped 
him.  "It  would  be  an  evil 
day,"  said  he,  "he  trusted  that 
it  might  never  come,  and  he 
saw  no  sign  that  it  was  likely 
to  come,  when,  whoever  might 
be  the  incumbents  of  office  for 
the  time  being,  a  gathering 
such  as  theirs  refused  to  allow 
the  Ministers  of  the  day  full 
credit  for  the  desire  conscien- 
tiously to  perform  the  respon- 
sibilities which  they  owed  to 
the  Crown  and  the  country." 
How  easily  men  deceive  them- 
selves! The  day  which  Mr 
Asquith  deprecates  is  not 
merely  "likely  to  come,"  it  is 
here  already.  After  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  last  few  weeks 
Mr  Asquith  will  persuade  no 
Unionist  that  he  is  "  conscien- 
tiously performing  his  respon- 
sibilities," that  he  is  "discharg- 
ing the  duty  which  was  owed 
not  to  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity or  another,  but  to  the 
nation  and  the  Empire  as  a 
whole."  Never  once  has  he 
thought  or  spoken  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  is  eager  to  abolish 
the  House  of  Lords  that  he 
may  serve  his  own  and  Mr 
Redmond's  section  of  the  com- 
munity, and  none  other.  He 
has  made  his  attack  upon  the 
constitution  in  the  fierce  spirit 
of  party.  What  happens  to 
England  and  the  Empire  when 
Mr  Redmond  and  the  Irish  are 
satisfied  he  does  not  stop  to 
inquire.  And  he  will  find  pres- 
ently that  he  has  turned  the 
current  of  political  contro- 
versy into  the  rapids. 

There  was  a  time,  it  is  true, 
when  the  leaders  of  the  two 
great  parties  gave  each  other 
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credit  for  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism. That  that  time  is  now 
past  is  largely  the  work  of  Mr 
Asquith  himself.  He  did  not 
inaugurate  the  new  era.  This 
inauguration  was  the  work  of 
Mr  Gladstone,  who  discovered 
suddenly  that  conscience  and 
popularity  were  fighting  on 
the  same  side.  But  what  Mr 
Gladstone  began  Mr  Asquith 
has  achieved.  He  has  made 
opportunism  his  guide  and  god. 
He  has  resolved  to  follow  the 
easy  course,  to  go  whither 
the  votes  of  his  supporters 
lead  him.  He  has  delivered 
many  speeches  during  the 
present  session,  and  in  each 
one  of  them  he  has  revealed 
the  cunning  adroitness  of 
the  ward -politician.  We  can 
hardly  think  so  ill  of  his  in- 
telligence as  to  credit  that  he 
sincerely  believes  destruction 
properly  precedent  to  reform. 
The  theory  that  the  House  of 
Lords  should  be  abolished  first 
and  altered  afterwards  was 
doubtless  put  into  his  brain 
by  one  more  cynical  and  less 
sensible  than  himself.  Nor  do 
we  suppose  that  he  is  a  sincere 
and  convinced  advocate  of  a 
single  chamber.  His  reading 
of  history  must  have  persuaded 
him  that  this  last  step  in  the 
downward  path  of  democracy 
is  good  neither  for  Crown  nor 
country.  But  for  the  moment 
it  appears  useful  to  a  disloyal 
section,  and  thus  it  has  won 
the  interested  support  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  How  then 
shall  he  demand  of  an  audi- 
ence, not  all  his  sworn  con- 
spirators, full  credit  for  a  desire 
conscientiously  to  serve  Eng- 
land and  the  Empire? 

Mr    Asquith     has    put    the 


question  in  the  clearest  terms, 
and  the  answer  is  as  clear  as 
the  question.  Henceforth  no 
one  who  guards  zealously  the 
honour  of  his  country  can  re- 
gard Mr  Asquith  as  anything 
better  than  his  country's  enemy. 
It  is  time  that  the  old  amiabili- 
ties were  done  with  for  ever. 
It  used  to  be  said,  as  if  to 
England's  credit,  that  opposing 
politicians  might  knit  without 
the  House  of  Commons  a 
friendship  which  their  opinions 
made  impossible  within  the 
walls  of  the  Chamber.  This 
blending  of  private  friendship 
with  public  hostility  is  of 
modern  growth.  It  is  to  Pitt's 
honour  that  in  a  political 
career  of  more  than  twenty 
years  he  never  exchanged  a 
single  word  with  his  most 
eloquent  opponent,  Charles 
James  Fox.  How  should  he 
have  met  on  terms  of  intimacy 
the  man  whom  he  knew  was 
always  the  friend  of  England's 
foe,  who  dared  not  believe  the 
report  of  an  English  defeat 
because  the  news  was  too  good 
to  be  true?  Thus  he  refused 
to  yield  the  honour  of  his 
country  to  a  foolish  sense  of 
amenity,  and  the  good  example 
set  by  Pitt  was  followed  for 
half  a  century.  Politicians 
chose  their  friends,  as  they 
chose  their  colleagues,  on  their 
own  side  of  the  House,  and  the 
Government  was  carried  on 
with  better  energy  and  cour- 
age through  this  very  wise 
limitation.  And  then,  as 
democracy  became  triumphant, 
and  society  extended  its  bor- 
ders, the  ancient  barriers  were 
broken  down.  Whigs  and 
Tories  mingled  at  the  same 
receptions,  and  by  a  pretence 
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of  friendship  weakened  the 
service  of  the  State.  It  was 
Lady  Palmers  ton,  says  tradi- 
tion, who  first  threw  open  her 
house  to  men  of  all  opinions, 
and  thus  set  a  fashion  which 
has  done  incalculable  harm  to 
the  government  of  England. 

N"ow,  this  general  intercourse 
of  opposing  politicians  could 
have  but  one  result.  It  has  ir- 
reparably injured  the  sincerity 
of  public  life.  It  has  converted 
what  should  be  a  high  duty 
into  an  ambitious  game.  It 
has  persuaded  the  people  to 
believe  that  politics  is  an 
affair  not  of  conviction  but  of 
amusement,  that  its  results 
are  immaterial  save  to  those 
who  engage  in  the  sport.  Gov- 
ernment has  become  a  variant 
of  golf,  a  sort  of  point-to-point, 
the  winner  of  which  should  be 
eagerly  acclaimed  by  all  parties. 
It  is  an  amiable  ideal,  per- 
chance, for  those  who  profess 
it,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  prize,  indiscrimin- 
ately awarded,  is  the  destiny 
of  England. 

"What,  indeed,  shall  the  voter 
think  when  he  reads  in  one 
column  of  his  daily  paper 
that  Mr  Jones  has  charged 
Mr  Brown  with  the  betrayal 
of  his  country,  and  in  another 
column  that  Messrs  Jones  and 
Brown  are  spending  the  week- 
end in  cordial  amity  ?  He 
can  think  only  that  politics 
is  a  sham ;  and  he  is  right. 
The  sincerity  of  men  who  en- 
dure from  each  other  the 
bitterest  abuse,  and  then  share 
their  pleasures,  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  plain 
elector,  who  is  our  master; 
and  we  can  hardly  expect  him 
to  look  upon  his  duties  with 


a  serious  eye  if  his  leaders 
pride  themselves  on  the  levity 
with  which  they  undertake 
theirs.  And  if  the  violence 
wherewith  Mr  Asquith  and  his 
colleagues  are  preparing  revol- 
ution teaches  their  opponents 
to  place  the  claims  of  politics 
above  the  customs  of  society, 
then  the  dangers  which  threaten 
us  will  not  have  been  incurred 
in  vain. 

What,  then,  is  most  urgently 
demanded  is  a  sterner  view  of 
politics — a  wise  sense  that  the 
end,  which  is  England's  secur- 
ity, is  more  important  than  the 
means,  which  is  the  personal 
success  of  this  or  that  dema- 
gogue. The  gravity  of  the 
issue,  which  is  our  national 
existence,  should  persuade  the 
Unionists  to  cherish  their  pol- 
itical animosities  as  keenly 
without  as  within  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  should  be 
no  hint  of  compromise  or  mod- 
eration. The  friends  of  the 
Empire  must  abate  no  jot 
of  their  policy.  They  must 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  fatal 
advice  of  Lord  Rosebery — to 
forget  Tariff  Reform  until  the 
House  of  Lords  is  safe.  We 
must  fight  our  foes  with 
every  weapon  in  our  armoury. 
They  will  not  renounce  Free 
Trade  at  our  bidding,  so  long 
as  it  is  worth  a  vote ;  they  will 
not  concentrate  their  thoughts 
and  energies  upon  the  single 
question  of  the  Upper  Chamber. 
And  it  would  be  absurd,  even 
if  it  were  not  disloyal,  that 
the  Unionists  should  betray 
their  supporters  and  surrender 
the  cause  which  they  believe 
and  know  to  be  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr  Balfour  gave  them  the 
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lead,  which  they  should  be 
proud  to  follow,  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  United  Club. 
With  eloquence  he  admitted 
that  it  was  the  Party's  first 
duty  to  defend  the  Empire 
and  the  Constitution.  But  he 
spoke  a  necessary  word  of 
warning.  He  showed  how  the 
attack  upon  the  Lords  was 
an  attempt  to  divert  the 
country's  attention  from  the 
great  constructive  issues  which 
patriots  cannot  and  will  not 
forget.  "  Do  not  be  put  on 
the  defensive,"  said  he;  "it 
is  not  your  business ;  it  is 
not  the  natural  position  which 
you  should  occupy.  We  are 
the  great  reformers."  It  is 
in  this  spirit  of  pride  and 
courage  that  we  should  ap- 
proach the  coming  struggle. 
With  the  hopefulness  of  Mr 
Balfour  we  should  remember 
that  their  defence  is  stoutest 
who  are  the  most  eager  in 
aggression,  the  most  active  in 
attack. 

The  truth  is  that  English- 
men, serious  in  trifles,  are  wont 
to  treat  the  graver  enterprises 
of  life  with  a  sort  of  flippancy. 
Politics  presents  one  side  of  the 
medal;  Mr  Oscar  Browning's 
'  Memories  of  Sixty  Years ' 
(London  :  J.  Lane)  presents  the 
other.  Never  was  a  more  por- 
tentously solemn  book  written 
about  nothing.  Its  three  hun- 
dred pages  contain  no  episode 
that  is  of  the  slightest  interest 
to  any  other  than  the  author 
himself.  Mr  Browning,  being 
wholly  devoid  of  humour,  ex- 
aggerates enormously  the  im- 
portance of  what  he  has  seen 
and  done.  He  looks  back  upon 
his  past  through  a  mist  of  self- 


complacency  which  might  be 
pathetic  if  it  were  not  wholly 
ludicrous.  Unfortunately,  Mr 
Browning  does  not  stand  alone 
in  indiscretion.  He  belongs  to 
an  increasing  class  which  be- 
lieves that  to  run  up  and  down 
in  railway  trains,  and  to  gaze 
upon  the  features  of  widely 
advertised  men  and  women,  is 
a  lofty  enterprise;  and  if  we 
consider  his  book  at  all,  it  is 
because  we  sadly  recognise  that 
its  author  is  what  Emerson 
called  "a  representative  man." 
The  one  and  only  purpose 
of  Mr  Browning's  life  seems 
to  have  been  the  collection  of 
celebrities.  He  has  pursued 
them  with  the  zeal  and  tire- 
lessness  of  an  entomologist. 
For  sixty  years  they  have  been 
his  Lepidoptera,  and  now  at  the 
end  of  his  career  he  has  them 
all  nicely  mounted  and  dis- 
played for  the  benefit  of  the 
world,  with  a  pin  delicately 
placed  in  the  back  of  each. 
And,  as  he  exhibits  them, 
they  are  all  dead,  like  butter- 
flies in  a  collection.  Hap- 
pily, many  of  them  are  yet 
unburied.  But  even  those  who 
still  live  in  the  upper  air 
seem  miserably  deprived  of  life 
in  Mr  Browning's  presentation 
of  them.  For,  though  this 
most  assiduous  collector  has 
come  upon  many  a  fine  speci- 
men in  the  course  of  his  arduous 
researches,  he  has  not  known 
what  to  do  with  them  when 
he  has  found  them.  As  far  as 
we  know  they  said  nothing  to 
him,  and  he  seems  to  have  im- 
parted little  enough  to  them. 
They  met,  their  names  were 
intrusted  triumphantly  to  a 
greedy  note -book,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter. 
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However,  as  any  one  may  see, 
Mr  Browning  was  born  to 
greatness.  When  he  was  a 
mere  boy  he  accompanied  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  on  a 
formal  visit  paid  to  the  King 
of  France.  From  that  moment 
Kings  and  Princes  were  among 
his  dearest  friends.  There  was 
only  one  Court  which  he  avoid- 
ed, and  he  avoided  that  because 
it  was  not  worthy  of  him. 
General  Fox,  he  writes,  and 
we  would  not  omit  a  word  of 
this  priceless  passage,  "  did  not 
care  much  for  the  Emperor, 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  par- 
venu, hardly,  indeed,  a  gentle- 
man, and  he  would  never  allow 
me  to  enter  into  any  relation 
with  the  Tuileries,  or  to  know 
any  of  the  Emperor's  Court." 
Poor  Emperor,  thus  to  be  de- 
prived of  Mr  Browning's  bril- 
liant company  !  Thrice  -  for- 
tunate Mr  Browning,  to  be 
saved  thus  by  the  most  prudent 
of  guides  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  an  Emperor,  who  was 
hardly  a  gentleman ! 

If  the  light  which  beats  upon 
a  throne  be  fierce,  fierce  also  is 
the  illumination  which  sur- 
rounds the  friend  of  kings, 
and  Mr  Browning  has  suffered 
more  bitterly  than  most  from 
his  inevitable  distinction.  Once 
upon  a  time  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  Berlin,  when 
the  Crown  Princess  begged 
him  to  delay  his  departure 
until  she  had  seen  him.  He 
delayed  his  departure,  and  she 
did  him  the  honour  to  ask 
him  his  advice  concerning  the 
education  of  her  two  sons, 
"William  and  Henry.  "  I  gave 
it  to  the  best  of  my  ability," 
says  Mr  Browning  with  simple 
gravity;  "  but  much  as  I  admire 


the  splendid  qualities  of  the 
Emperor  William,  and  appre- 
ciate the  enormous  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  his 
country,  I  wish  to  disclaim  all 
responsibility  for  the  effect  of 
any  suggestion  I  may  have 
made."  A  disclaimer  of  this 
sort  was  obviously  necessary. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  great 
man's  amiability  might  be  mis- 
construed, and  we  are  glad  to 
have  it  on  his  own  word  that 
he  is  entirely  guiltless  of  the 
energy  and  intelligence  which 
have  long  been  the  wonder  of 
Europe.  As  we  descend  from 
the  splendour  of  Courts  to 
the  plain  society  of  peers 
and  statesmen,  we  find  Mr 
Browning  still  intimately  at 
home.  He  is  of  those  who  dis- 
dain nothing  that  is  human, 
and  fresh  from  the  patronage 
of  kings  he  does  not  contemn 
those  of  meaner  birth.  For 
instance,  he  records  quite  cheer- 
fully that  one  day  he  met 
"  Baron  Dimsdale,  Lord  Strath- 
more,  Lord  Ailesbury,  and 
other  friends."  What  they 
talked  about  does  not  "  tran- 
spire," as  the  reporters  say. 
Perhaps  they  talked  about 
nothing.  Perhaps  it  was 
enough  for  these  great  men 
to  gaze  and  pass  on  in  silence. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  his  encounters  Mr 
Browning  was  more  fortunate 
than  most.  To  -  day  Lord 
Lytton  comes  to  tea.  Yester- 
day he  met  Howard  Sturgis 
and  the  Duke  of  St  Albans. 
And  even  if  he  caught  nothing 
better  than  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
there  was  some  consolation  in 
writing  "  Mr  Childers,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine,"  or  "  Mr 
Bryce  said  to  me."  The  interest 
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of  these  meetings  lies,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  not  in  the 
mere  words  which  were  ex- 
changed, but  in  the  consoling 
reflection  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  read  the  memoirs  of 
one  who  has  always  kept  the 
best  company. 

Nor  was  the  Channel  any 
check  upon  Mr  Browning's 
enterprise.  He  made  up  his 
mind  in  early  youth  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  leading 
men  in  every  country.  He  was 
still  young  when  he  could  write 
without  boastfulness  :  "  I  must 
at  that  time  have  known  nearly 
everybody  in  Rome  worth 
knowing."  That  he  had  his 
failures,  like  other  great  men, 
goes  without  saying.  Once, 
when  he  was  at  Pontresina, 
George  Eliot  asked  him  to 
meet  her  at  Dresden,  and  he 
was  unable  to  go.  Another 
time  he  received  an  invitation 
from  Ottilie,  Goethe's  daughter- 
in-law,  in  whose  arms  the  poet 
died,  to  spend  an  evening  with 
her.  "  I  was  obliged  to  refuse 
it,"  he  writes,  "as  it  was  my 
duty  to  return  to  Eton  by  a 
certain  day."  And,  like  the  hero 
he  is,  he  would  let  nothing  stand 
in  the  way  of  duty.  Still 
worse  befell  him  on  March  17, 
1880.  On  that  day  he  was 
starting  for  Normandy  "with 
an  undergraduate  named  Wil- 
link."  The  rest  must  be  told 
in  his  own  words :  "  Going  to 
take  tea  at  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
I  saw  Lord  Houghton  talking 
to  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Selborne.  Lord  Granville  took 
Lord  Houghton  out  of  the 
room,  and  asked  to  be  intro- 
duced to  me.  After  a  little 
conversation,  he  invited  me  to 
dinner  for  that  evening.  I 


declined,  because  I  was  going 
abroad,  but  I  have  always 
regretted  that  I  did  so,  for  a 
dinner  with  Lord  Granville  in 
those  days  was  an  experience 
not  to  be  missed.  I  had  to 
content  myself  with  the 
Criterion  instead."  This,  in- 
deed, was  Mr  Browning's 
Moscow,  and  we  would  give 
much  to  know  how  the  "  under- 
graduate named  Willink,"  the 
cause  of  an  unparalleled  dis- 
aster, fared  at  the  Criterion 
and  on  the  journey,  inauspici- 
ously  begun. 

But  if  now  and  again  there 
was  a  check  in  Mr  Browning's 
triumphal  progress,  his  achieve- 
ments are  such  as  to  turn  other 
collectors  green  with  envy.  "  I 
have  frequently  sat  in  Burne- 
Jones's  studio  and  seen  him 
paint,"  he  writes  with  the 
natural  modesty  of  grandeur. 
Some  poor  fools  have  asserted 
that  George  Eliot  composed 
'  Romola '  at  Florence.  Mr 
Browning  is  better  informed. 
"  Of  course  she  wrote  '  Romola ' 
in  a  room  I  know  well."  He 
never  in  his  life  received  a 
letter  from  the  late  Professor 
Jebb  which  was  not  signed 
"yours  affectionately."  When 
the  Princess  Louise  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
not  merely  was  Mr  Browning 
present  at  the  wedding,  but 
the  bridegroom's  brother  after- 
wards had  tea  with  him  at 
Eton.  Is  there  a  living  man 
who  can  surpass  that  record? 
And  more  than  this,  Mr  Brown- 
ing has  been  the  most  eminent 
trainer  of  youth  that  his  cen- 
tury has  seen.  His  early  am- 
bition was  to  be  the  Dugald 
Stewart  of  Cambridge.  He 
became  the  Socrates  not  of 
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Cambridge  only,  but  of  Eng- 
land. Lord  Curzon,  Mr  George 
Steevens,  and  MrE.Garrett,  are 
but  three  of  the  many  talented 
men  who  have  passed  through 
his  hands.  He  detected  genius 
wherever  it  might  be  found. 
He  was  not  one  to  look  too 
closely  into  antecedents.  "  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  dignity 
and  courtesy  of  Beck's  be- 
haviour in  society,"  thus  he 
writes  with  an  unconscious 
humour  that  touches  the  sub- 
lime, "although  he  had  never 
been  at  a  public  school."  The 
"  although  "  is  a  priceless  gem, 
worthy  to  be  worn  in  the 
diadem  of  radicalism;  there  is 
no  word  in  this  amazing  book 
which  can  match  its  ray  serene. 
And  only  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  Theodore  Beck, 
in  whom  the  true  spark  of 
genius  burned,  will  estimate 
at  its  proper  worth  the  mag- 
nanimous condescension  of  Mr 
Browning. 

As  we  lay  aside  this  book 
of  memoirs,  we  conclude,  with 
profound  regret,  that  it  could 
have  been  written  only  by  an 
Englishman.  The  peculiar 
vice  of  snobbishness,  which 
it  illustrates,  can  be  found 
nowhere  else  save  in  England. 
It  has  no  other  object  than  to 
prove  to  us,  what  is  absolutely 
immaterial,  that  Mr  Browning 
has  lived  for  sixty  years  on 
terms  of  affability  with  crowned 
and  titled  persons.  As  we 


have  pointed  out,  he  deigns  not 
to  report  what  they  said  to 
him,  or  with  what  spirit  he 
sustained  the  dazzling  conver- 
sation. He  is  content  to  re- 
member that  he  met  them ; 
he  is  content  to  shine  in  the 
ineffectual  radiance  of  others. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
unworthier  ambition.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  match  the  indis- 
cretion which  allows  an  author 
to  speak  of  Willie  Gladstone, 
Charlie  Wood,  and  Teddy 
Goschen,  not  in  the  privacy  of 
his  own  house,  but  in  a  work 
which  he  who  wills  may  bor- 
row of  the  lending  library. 
If  England  decays,  here,  in 
truth,  is  one  cause  of  her  de- 
cadence. A  man  is  memorable 
by  the  work  that  he  does,  not  by 
the  persons,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished, whom  he  meets  in 
his  passage  through  the  world. 
Had  Mr  Browning  anything  of 
interest  to  tell  us  of  his  friends 
we  would  forgive  everything. 
He  tells  us  nothing  but  their 
names.  He  does  not  speak  ill 
of  them.  His  amiability  is 
never  at  fault.  He  merely 
says  nothing.  And,  being 
satisfied  with  enumeration, 
he  is  curious  concerning  the 
opinion  which  others  cherish 
of  him.  "I  wonder  what 
they  would  write  of  me,"  he 
asks.  And  it  is  part  of 
the  tragedy,  or  comedy,  of 
his  life  that  probably  he  will 
never  know. 
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IMMEDIATELY  after  the  Gen- 
eral Election  of  1710,  giving 
the  Tory  Party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  large  majority,  a 
measure  known  as  "the  Occa- 
sional Conformity  Bill,"  which 
had  already  been  thrice  carried 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
thrice  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
was,  after  an  interval  of  some 
years,  reintroduced  by  the 
Government.  The  object  of 
it  was  to  prevent  the  system- 
atic evasion  of  the  law  as  laid 
down  in  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts.  Good  or  bad,  it  was 
a  law  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land against  the  undisguised 
hostility  of  the  Nonconformists, 
who,  when  they  got  the  upper 
hand  before,  had  pulled  down 
the  Church,  the  Monarchy,  and 
the  Constitution  altogether.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  such  a 
measure  commanded  the  full 
support  of  the  Tory  Party, 
while  encountering  the  bitterest 
opposition  from  the  Whigs.  It 
was  carried  at  the  end  of  1710, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
was  eventually  shelved  owing 
to  the  resistance  it  met  with  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  1711 
it  was  carried  in  the  Lower 
House  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
three,  and  rejected  in  the 
Upper  by  a  majority  of  twelve. 
It  was  once  more  carried  in 
the  Commons,  and  rejected  in 
the  Lords  by  an  increased 
majority  of  twenty-one.  The 
Opposition  in  the  Lords  took 
their  stand  on  the  famous 
Whig  principle  of  "civil  and 


religious  liberty."  The  Bill, 
they  said,  was  a  revival  of 
religious  persecution,  to  which 
every  Whig  was  conscienti- 
ously opposed.  It  was,  in  fact, 
their  test  principle.  Walpole 
declared  that  the  Bill  was 
worthy  only  of  Julian  the 
Apostate. 

The  other  great  question  on 
which  the  Lords  were  at  issue 
with  the  Government  was  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  Whigs 
were  loud  for  the  further  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  though  it  is 
now  generally  admitted,  and 
by  none  more  readily  than  by 
Lord  Macaulay,  that  in  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  close  the  Tory 
Government  were  consulting 
the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. None  had  been  more 
violent  in  condemning  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war  than  Lord 
Nottingham,  the  leader  of  the 
High  Church  Tories  and  the 
special  champion  of  the  Occa- 
sional Conformity  Bill.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  reproduce  here 
the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Notting- 
ham had  always  been  the  most 
zealous  supporter  of  the  policy 
which  it  represented,  and  had 
even  wept  over  the  ruin  entailed 
upon  his  country  by  the  per- 
sistency of  the  Whigs  in  pro- 
longing a  costly  war  after 
every  object  for  which  it  had 
been  originally  undertaken  was 
accomplished.  Now,  what  fol- 
lowed. 

In  order  to  pass  a  Resolu- 
tion, as  the  Whigs  desired, 
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condemning  the  Peace,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  increase 
their  strength  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     In  the  House  of  Lords 
at  this   time   there  was  what 
we    should    now   call    a    Tory 
cave, — a   small   party,   led   by 
Lord   Nottingham,   dissatisfied 
with   Government    on   various 
grounds,   but   all  equally  bent 
on     carrying     the    Occasional 
Conformity   Bill.      Here   were 
clearly  materials  for  "a  deal." 
The    Whigs     accordingly    ap- 
proached     Lord     Nottingham 
with  a  tempting   offer.     They 
undertook  to  let  the  Occasional 
Conformity   Bill   pass,    in   flat 
contradiction  of  all  their  most 
cherished  principles  and  most 
indignant  protests,  if  he  on  his 
part  would  join  in  condemning 
the  Peace  and  fly  in  the  face  of 
all  his  own   convictions.     The 
bargain  was  soon   struck.     An 
amendment     to     the    Address 
censuring    the    terms    of    the 
Peace    was    moved    by    Lord 
Nottingham  himself,  and  car- 
ried against  Government  by  a 
majority  of  six.     Queen  Anne 
consented    to    the   creation   of 
new  peers  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  ensure  the  approval  of  the 
Treaty,  and  twelve  new  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  House 
of  Lords.     It  will  be  observed 
that  this  measure  was  adopted 
in  order  to  counteract  a  most 
dishonest      and      unprincipled 
transaction,  not  to  enforce  one. 
The   nation   was   decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
opposition  to  it  has  long  been 
allowed  to  have  been  a  purely 
party  move.     To  gratify  their 
party    feelings,    to    embarrass 
the  Government,  and  possibly 
to    turn    them    out    of    office, 


were  the  objects  for  which 
the  Whig  Opposition  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  the  great 
principles  to  which  they  had 
so  constantly  pledged  them- 
selves. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  the  scene 
is  again  before  us.      Here  we 
have  one  party  ready  to  accept 
a  measure  which  they  cordially 
detest,  in  return  for  the  accept- 
ance by  another  of  one  that  is 
equally  repugnant  to  all  their 
former  professions.    The  accept- 
ance   of    Home    Rule    by   the 
Government  is  the  acceptance 
of   the  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill  by  the  Whigs.     The  cessa- 
tion of  opposition  to  the  Budget 
by  Mr  Redmond  is  the  cessation 
of   opposition   to    the   war   by 
Nottingham.     It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether   both   parties  to 
this  nefarious  combination  will 
have  reason  to  be  equally  satis- 
fied  with   it.      The  Whigs   in 
Anne's   reign   were   beaten  on 
the  war,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reflecting  that  they  had 
perjured    themselves    in    vain. 
But  Nottingham  got  his  price. 
His  Bill  was  passed.     Will  Mr 
Redmond   be    equally   success- 
ful ?    The  question  recalls  Mar- 
mion's    answer   to   James   IV. 
The  ancient  Constitution  of  this 
country  will  not  go  down  with- 
out a  blow  struck  in  its  defence. 
The  disruption  of  this  Empire 
will  not  be  finally  accomplished 
till  after  an  exhausting  strife. 
Mr  Asquith  has  got  what  he 
bargained  for.     The  passage  of 
the  Budget  depended  only  on  the 
House  of  Commons.     But  the 
degradation  or  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Home  Rule  depend 
on   many  other   forces  outside 
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of    Parliament,    and   Mr   Red-  are  now  faced  with  threatened 

mond,  if  he  ever  gets  it,  will  changes  compared  with  which 

have  "  to  wait  for  his  money."  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  and  Oc- 

The     similitude    between    the  casional    Conformity    are    not 

present  situation  and  the  state  worth    a    moment's     thought, 

of  parties  at  the  end  of  Queen  But  the  passions   at  work  on 

Anne's  reign  is  confined  to  the  each  occasion,  the  sacrifice  of 

motives  of  the  actors,  and  the  principle,  the  reckless  and  cyni- 

equality   of    conditions    which  cal    abandonment    of    livelong 

characterised  the   bargain   be-  connections,    are   the    same   in 

tween     them.       Between     the  each.     And  to  recall  the  one  is 

objects  at  stake  there  can  be  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  the 

no  comparison  whatever.     We  other. 
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EDWAKD   VII. 

IF  the  security  wherewith  Edward  VII.  was  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people  and  of  the  world  had  been  for  a  moment  in 
doubt,  the  spontaneous  expression  of  heartfelt  grief  which  his 
death  evoked  would  instantly  have  dispelled  it.  Never  has  a 
King  been  more  widely  or  more  sincerely  deplored.  There  was 
in  the  universal  sorrow  a  sense  of  personal  loss  which  monarchs, 
by  the  very  tenure  of  their  office,  can  rarely  inspire ;  an  intimate 
consciousness  of  bereavement,  which  comes  to  us  only  at  the 
cessation  of  a  long  friendship.  England,  in  truth,  felt  that  she 
had  lost  not  merely  her  King,  but  a  friend ;  and  our  Dominions 
oversea,  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  shared,  as  in  loyal  duty 
bound,  the  loss  of  England. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  understand  the  place  which  Edward  VII. 
has  made  for  himself  in  history,  separate  and  apart.  He  inter- 
preted the  duties  of  the  Crown  in  the  most  liberal  spirit.  He 
put  no  trust  in  the  mysteries  of  state.  With  a  kindly  hand  he 
tore  down  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  has  hedged  the  life  and 
person  of  our  Kings.  He  came  forth  to  share  the  pleasures  and 
pursuits  of  his  people.  He  was  familiar  to  all  men,  not  only  in 
the  trappings  of  state,  the  importance  of  which  he  never  under- 
rated, but  in  the  simplicity  of  a  citizen,  a  sportsman,  and  a  man 
of  the  world.  Wherever  he  went  he  carried  with  him  the  same 
quick  sympathy,  the  same  ease  of  manner  which  have  served 
him  in  the  conquest  of  his  own  kingdom.  And  abroad  as  at 
home,  he  had  grappled  to  his  heart  with  hoops  of  steel  a  thou- 
sand friends,  he  had  won  the  attachment  of  men  who  recked 
not  of  politics,  or  who  forgot  in  his  amiable  smile  the  jealousies 
of  rival  nations.  In  brief,  he  had  become,  without  premedita- 
tion or  sacrifice,  the  most  popular  man  in  the  world,  and  thus 
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achieved  a  position  unique  in  the  experience  of  history.  The 
place  which  he  held  in  France  need  be  embellished  with  no 
decorative  phrase.  For  some  years  he  had  been  toasted  in 
the  United  States  as  "  the  King,"  such  a  tribute  of  instinctive 
respect  as  has  been  paid  to  no  other  monarch. 

It  was,  before  all  things,  his  temperament  to  which  he  owed 
this  triumph  over  life.  He  had  a  rare  faculty  of  displacement. 
In  whatever  station  he  had  been  born,  he  would  have  attracted 
the  notice  and  admiration  of  his  fellows.  He  imposed  himself 
upon  others  naturally  and  without  effort.  And  the  gifts,  born 
in  him,  were  nurtured  and  improved  by  a  wise  education.  At 
the  outset  he  was  subjected  to  the  severest  discipline.  When 
he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  "  formally  emancipated 
from  parental  authority  and  control."  The  right  path  had  been 
shown  him :  it  was  for  him  to  take  it.  His  mind  had  been 
"strengthened"  against  the  seduction  of  flattery:  it  remained 
for  him  to  preserve  the  triple  brass  of  his  pride  and  self-esteem. 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  the  Army,  at  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
he  learned  the  lessons  which  were  to  fit  him  for  the  craft  of 
kingship.  He  travelled  wisely  and  with  discretion.  He  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  languages,  the  policies,  the  minds  of 
other  men ;  and,  while  he  did  not  neglect  the  weightier  matters, 
it  was  to  the  art  of  life  that  he  devoted  his  hours  of  deepest 
study.  At  twenty-one  he  was  a  finished  citizen  of  the  world. 
Not  merely  was  he  known  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ; 
he  had  made  a  triumphal  progress  through  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  he  had  stood,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  bareheaded  before  the  statue  of  Washington.  Thus, 
while  he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  experience,  he  touched 
the  general  imagination,  and  long  before  he  was  called  to  sit 
upon  the  throne,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  definitely  impressed 
himself  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  world. 

A  sense  of  grandeur,  in  truth,  early  pervaded  his  career. 
The  journey  to  India,  no  doubt,  was  Disraeli's  inspiration.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  idea  breathed  into  the  Prince's  mind,  than  he 
recognised  what  it  migkt  mean,  imaginatively,  to  the  history  of 
the  Empire.  Never  since  the  age  of  myths  had  West  and  East 
been  so  splendidly  associated.  There  was  a  splendour,  even  a 
touch  of  poetry,  in  this  visit  paid  by  the  heir  to  the  Throne  to 
our  greatest  dependency.  It  was  plain  to  all  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  assumed  the  duties  of  his  station  in  a  spirit  of  magnan- 
imity which  none  of  his  predecessors  would  have  understood. 
He  recognised  the  importance  of  knowing  all  those  over  whom 
one  day  he  might  be  called  to  govern,  and  thus  he  seemed  a 
living  man,  and  no  mere  vision,  to  all  the  world. 

Such,  in  truth,  was  the  secret  of  his  universal  popularity.  It 
was  a  popularity  bred  of  knowledge.  At  home  the  affection  of 
his  people  was  based  on  other  grounds  as  well.  By  a  stern 
convention  of  our  life,  the  Prince  was  debarred  from  taking  an 
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active  part  in  practical  politics.  He  might  neither  give  counsel 
nor  accept  responsibility.  Custom,  the  sternest  tyrant  of  them 
all,  forbade  that  he  should  prepare  himself  in  the  school  of 
experience  for  the  task  which  presently  he  would  be  asked  to 
perform.  But  there  were  other  duties,  which  lay  not  beyond  his 
scope,  and  these  he  discharged  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which 
proved  his  competence  in  affairs.  He  interested  himself  deeply 
in  the  housing  of  the  poor.  He  made  the  hospitals  his  own 
peculiar  care.  And  he  brought  to  philanthropy  the  sound  sense 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  which  were  always  his.  Nor  was 
his  activity  bound  by  these  and  kindred  duties.  He  still  had 
time  to  spare  for  the  manifold  pursuits  of  the  country.  He  won 
the  Derby  ;  he  bred  prize-cattle  ;  he  proved  that  nothing  which 
delighted  the  average  Englishman  came  amiss  to  him.  And  if 
literature  made  no  appeal  to  his  mind,  if  his  sympathy  with  the 
fine  arts  was  not  conspicuous,  he  might  justly  plead  the  example 
of  his  mother,  and  declare  that  the  patronage  of  painting  and 
sculpture  was  not  the  first  duty  of  a  monarch,  that  Kings 
might  still  be  great  though  their  Courts  were  unhaunted  of 
the  Muse. 

Nine  years  ago  he  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
completely  inexperienced  in  the  delicate  business  he  was  asked 
to  transact.  The  lack  of  experience,  which  he  himself  deplored, 
was  not  wholly  unfortunate.  A  knowledge  of  kingly  duties  can 
be  acquired  in  age.  The  lessons  of  life,  which  fit  their  master  for 
any  enterprise,  may  be  learned  only  in  youth.  And  if  Edward 
VII.  was  ignorant  of  the  practices  of  Ministers,  none  understood 
better  than  he  the  management  of  men,  nor  possessed  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  many  worlds. 
Moreover,  a  King  who  is  not  called  upon  to  rule  until  maturer 
years  has  this  advantage :  he  has  been  permitted  to  live  and  in 
the  open ;  his  eyes  and  mind  have  not  been  closed  against  the 
truth ;  he  has  moved,  whither  he  would,  without  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  Courts.  So  that,  if  Edward  VII.  were  in  1901 
a  novice  as  a  King,  he  was  no  novice  in  the  complex  arts  of  life. 

There  were  certain  duties  of  a  King  which  intimately  chimed 
with  his  humour.  He  loved  the  splendid  trappings  of  royalty. 
He  took  a  keen  delight  in  the  pageantry  of  progresses  and  pro- 
cessions. He  had  not  long  been  on  the  throne  when  a  reaction 
from  the  austerity  of  the  Victorian  Age  was  plainly  visible. 
There  was  henceforth  a  certain  movement  and  gaiety  in  the 
street,  to  which  London  had  been  unaccustomed.  Never  once 
did  the  King  shirk  a  ceremonial  duty.  It  was  his  point  of 
honour  to  make  the  Coronation  as  noble  and  handsome  as 
possible.  He  insisted  always  on  opening  Parliament  in  person, 
and  his  passage  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Westminster  was 
ever  a  gratification  of  his  people's  loyalty.  Thus  he  interpreted 
the  tenure  of  his  office.  He  thought  that  his  faithful  subjects 
had  a  right  to  participate  in  the  display  and  glitter  of  the  Court, 
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whereof  he  was  the  centre.  He  was  determined  that  those  who 
had  known  him  in  the  greater  intimacy  of  his  princely  days, 
should  witness  the  dignity  and  magnificence  of  his  royal  pro- 
gress, and  if  only  the  Radicals  were  gifted  with  understanding 
they  would  recognise  that  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  Edward 
VII.  was  a  democratic  monarch. 

A  curiosity  of  life,  a  desire  to  know  and  understand  all  new 
things — these  were  governing  qualities  in  the  mind  of  Edward 
VIL,  and  it  marks  the  keenness  of  his  sympathy  that  he  desired 
others  to  delight  in  the  pageantry  which  was  a  delight  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  this  interest  in  the  decorative  arts  of  life  was  but 
the  superficial  merit  of  our  King.  If  he  were  a  man  of  the 
world,  he  was  a  man  also  of  courage  and  devotion.  No  states- 
man of  his  time  had  a  higher  sense  of  duty.  He  spared  neither 
himself  nor  his  leisure.  He  worked  for  his  country  unceasingly. 
He  was  at  his  post  early  and  late.  And  it  will  always  be  remem- 
bered that  even  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  still  ready  to 
transact  business,  to  give  himself  in  the  service  of  England.  It 
has  been  said  of  his  house  that  none  of  its  men  ever  lacked 
courage,  and  it  is  to  his  glory  that  in  the  conscious  hour  of 
death  he  was  still  master  of  himself  and  his  destiny. 

There  was  a  oneness  in  his  character  which  is  the  chief 
element  of  greatness.  He  cherished  as  King  all  the  qualities 
which  he  had  displayed  as  Prince  of  Wales.  He  did  but  bring 
into  the  wider  sphere  of  foreign  policy  the  amiability,  the  dislike 
of  harsh  dealing,  the  determination  to  mitigate  animosities,  which 
had  distinguished  him  in  the  conflicts  of  society.  The  lesson  of 
his  influence  is  a  lesson  of  humanity.  We  shall  do  him  no 
discredit  if  we  acknowledge  that  he  was  not  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  rank.  He  had  not  the  grasp  and  foresight  of  Bismarck. 
He  did  not  form  an  imaginative  conception  of  foreign  policies. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  foretell  the  future  or  to  work  for  the 
millennium.  But  he  saw  with  a  rare  lucidity  what  lay  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  him.  He  disliked  the  strife  of  countries  as  bit- 
terly as  he  disliked  the  conflict  of  parties,  and  he  believed  always 
that  more  might  be  done  by  accommodation  than  by  force.  In 
other  words,  he  was  determined  to  approach  foreign  countries  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  he  would  approach  his  friends.  Were 
they  quarrelsome,  then  he  would  insist  that  they  should  make  up 
their  quarrel  like  men  of  honour.  As  duels  may  be  avoided  in 
society  by  the  exercise  of  tact,  so  wars  might  (he  thought)  be 
avoided  in  Europe,  if  only  Ministers  would  listen  to  the  voice  of 
compromise.  If  it  be  not  a  counsel  of  heroism,  it  is  a  counsel 
of  prudence  and  of  good  hap.  It  is  not  easy,  as  yet,  to  say  pre- 
cisely what  Edward  VII.  achieved  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  His 
influence  is  still  vague  and  uncertain.  But  without  anticipating 
the  verdict  of  history,  we  may  declare  that  since  he  went  as  a 
royal  ambassador  to  foreign  courts,  there  has  been  a  more 
humane  interpretation  of  politics  and  their  purpose. 
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Certain  ingenious  persons  have  supposed  that,  because 
Edward  VII.  professed  an  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  he  was  a 
Maohiavelli  in  cunning  and  duplicity.  These,  who  should  have 
known  better,  have  detected  the  most  highly  complex  motives 
in  his  simplest  actions.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
his  policy  was  never  Machiavellian.  It  was  based  upon  a 
reasonable  desire  for  tranquillity,  and  it  was  carried  out  openly 
and  without  afterthought.  As  Edward  VII.  dominated  society 
by  a  mixture  of  suavity  and  sternness,  so  he  dominated  the 
politics  of  the  world  by  a  firmness,  which  made  clear  his 
purpose,  by  a  willingness  to  accommodate,  which  proved  his 
sympathy  with  others.  The  heads  of  other  States  knew  that 
he  would  meet  them  as  gentlemen,  that  he  would  take  advant- 
age neither  of  their  amiability  nor  of  their  self-interest,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  worldly  wisdom  peace  appeared  not  merely 
desirable  but  inevitable. 

Thus  he  carried  that  faculty  of  friendship,  which  had  served 
him  so  long  and  so  well  in  private,  into  the  sphere  of  politics, 
and  at  a  word  peace  seemed  to  alight  upon  his  shoulder.  The 
fortune  rather  than  the  credit  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
South  Africa  belonged  to  him.  That  end  was  achieved  with 
his  complete  sympathy,  but  without  his  domination.  The 
entente  cordiale  stands  upon  another  foot,  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  our  friendship  with  France  is  the  sole  and 
authentic  work  of  Edward  VII.  That  he  was  better  equipped 
by  nature  and  habit  to  carry  out  this  admirable  design  need 
not  be  said.  For  many  years  he  had  lived  as  familiarly  in 
Paris  as  in  London.  The  breadth  of  sympathy,  the  quick 
sensitiveness  to  outward  impressions,  the  delight  in  colour 
and  gaiety,  the  love  of  the  theatre  —  all  the  qualities  which 
win  the  favour  of  Paris  —  had  long  been  his.  And  when  in 
1903  he  went  to  France  on  his  mission  of  peace,  he  might 
have  hoped  to  succeed  where  failure  seemed  assured  to  any 
one  else.  The  task  was  not  easy.  The  relations  between 
France  and  England  were  strained  —  on  the  French  side,  at 
least — to  breaking  point.  And  if  it  is  true,  as  M.  Hanotaux  has 
said,  that  the  King's  visit  was  suggested  by  none  but  himself, 
that  he  wrote  to  President  Loubet  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
Ministers,  then  the  triumph  is  clearly  a  personal  triumph  for 
King  Edward  VII.,  and  for  him  alone.  He  came  to  France; 
he  was  received  with  correctness  and  without  enthusiasm.  He 
drove  down  the  Champs  Elysees  amid  a  cold  silence — the  one 
figure  in  the  drama  who  was  determined  to  be  pleased.  Nothing 
checked  his  enthusiasm.  Resolved  to  find  in  a  city  of  un- 
friendliness the  Paris  of  his  early  dreams,  he  made  his  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  manifest  to  all  men.  Thus  was  his 
conquest  assured.  He  treated  France  as  a  friend  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  misunderstanding.  And  France,  sensitive  as  him- 
self, understood  the  spirit  of  his  proffered  compromise.  The  rest 
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was  easy.  In  a  few  months  the  bitterness  of  Fashoda,  the 
malice  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  many  fables  which  in  these 
far  -  off  days  of  misunderstanding  did  duty  for  political 
argument,  were  all  put  away  into  the  dark  backward  and 
abysm  of  time.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  memory  of  a 
pleasant  visit  and  the  fine  security  of  a  freshly  knit  friendship. 

What  King  Edward  did  in  France  was  even  surpassed  by  the 
entente  which  he  inaugurated  in  Russia.  There  the  feeling  of 
animosity,  if  less  profound  than  in  Paris,  was  at  least  established 
upon  a  sounder  basis.  The  unfortunate  event  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  North  Sea  could  not  be  explained  away  as  the 
figment  of  a  suspicious  imagination.  England's  alliance  with 
Japan  was,  and  is,  a  happy  reality.  But  once  more  King 
Edward's  ease  of  manner  won  the  day.  He  smoothed  away  the 
difficult  memories  of  the  past,  he  showed  the  amicable  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  and  overcame  the  hesitancy  of  Russia, 
because  he  treated  her  as  he  had  treated  France — like  a  friend. 
Many  Kings,  no  doubt,  have  achieved  greater  things  than  this. 
No  King  may  boast  of  precisely  this  achievement. 

At  home  King  Edward  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing the  rare  gift  of  conciliation  which  had  served  him  so 
well  abroad.  He  died  on  the  eve  of  a  dispute,  upon  which  it 
would  have  been  his  duty  to  arbitrate.  A  greater  difficulty 
than  any  with  which  he  had  been  confronted  lay  ahead  of  him. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him,  perhaps,  that  he  escaped  this  supreme 
test  of  statesmanship.  On  one  side,  at  least,  the  combatants 
possessed  neither  grace  nor  moderation.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
us,  since  King  Edward  had  that  faculty  of  yielding,  to  win  a 
future  advantage,  which  can  solve  most  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  body  politic.  But,  though  much  remains  to  do,  much 
he  did.  If  he  had  not  the  mightier  attributes  of  kingship,  if 
it  was  not  given  to  him  to  ride  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
or  to  dominate  the  councils  of  the  State  with  his  own  imperious 
policy,  he  showed  what  no  other  King  has  ever  shown,  that  a 
finished  man  of  the  world  may  interpose  upon  ground  too 
dangerous  for  the  political  philosopher,  and  that  even  in  the 
hostile  atmosphere  of  foreign  courts,  manners  still  make  man. 
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WESTMINSTER    ABBEY. 
BY  W.    J.    COURTHOPE. 


WHILE  'neath  the  Bridge  I  watched  the  River  glide, 
Lord  of  the  bed  in  which  his  life  began, 

I  thought  how  Nature  with  her  deathless  tide 
Bemocked  th'  ephemeral  fates  of  dying  Man. 

But  Man  I  saw,  returning  scorn  for  scorn, 
In  narrower  bounds  confine  the  River's  wave, 

Display  his  spoils  from  Nature's  kingdom  torn, 
And  build  his  arts  and  commerce  on  her  grave. 

O'er  marsh  and  fen  I  marked  his  City  grown, 
Whose  winding  streets  record  the  elder  fame 

Of  brooks,  like  Niobe  transformed  to  stone,1 
Of  shore  and  islet  buried  in  a  name;2 

And,  high  above,  his  twin  Cathedral  towers, 
Crowning  the  glories  of  the  Nation's  shrine, 

Proclaim  how  far  Man's  perishable  powers 
Have  to  its  goal  advanced  the  Will  Divine. 


II. 

Whoe'er  of  British  birth  wouldst  here  explore 
The  fates  and  fortunes  of  thine  island  kin, 

Pass  from  Thames'  bank  beneath  the  Minster  door, 
And  view  a  nobler  stream  enshrined  within. 

Slow,  but  unresting  as  the  inward  force 

That  thrusts  the  glacier  on  from  age  to  age, 

The  builder's  hand  reveals  the  Kingdom's  course, 
And  writes  its  annals  on  a  marble  page. 

1  The  Tyburn  river,  rising  in  the  Hampstead  hills,  originally  ran  into  the 
Thames  to  the  west  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

2  As,  for  example,  The  Strand.     The  syllable  "ey"  in  the  names  of  places 
along  the  Thames  and  its  ancient  tributaries  denotes  an  island— e.g.,  Sheppey 
(Sheep  Island),   Chelsea,   Battersea,  Hay  Hill  (Ey  Hill)  on  the  Tyburn  (the 
Ey  Bourne),  &c.     Thorney,  the  land  on  which  Westminster  Abbey  is  built, 
means  the  Isle  of  Thorns. 
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Look  always  eastward  down  the  lengthening  nave, 
How,  as  the  tide  of  action  onward  flows, 

The  State  reflects  her  image  in  the  wave, 
And  as  the  Fane  expands  the  Empire  grows. 

Here  lie  the  lords  of  each  opposing  Race, 

And  share  in  peace  the  once  disputed  ground: 

The  saintly  Saxon  holds  the  pride  of  place, 

The  conquering  Normans  pay  their  homage  round.1 

See  rival  Tombs  in  long  succession  run ! 

Mark  with  what  varying  arts,  from  aisle  to  aisle, 
Plantagenet  and  Tudor,  one  by  one, 

Extend  the  Gothic  arch  or  Roman  pile ! 2 

Each  to  the  Temple  adds  his  gift  of  grace, 

Yet  hopes  to  mount  to  Heaven  a  different  way : 

If  mighty  Edward  build  in  Henry's  place, 
He  comes  to  conquer  as  his  sire  to  pray;3 

Whose  prayers  availed  not  much,  nor  Right  Divine, 

Nor  did  the  balm  of  sacred  oil  afford 
Protection  to  the  prince  of  lawful  line, 

Who  feared  to  face  the  bold  "  supplanter's "  sword.4 

Honour  and  Praise  in  yonder  tomb  endure; 

In  this  Ambition's  meanness  stands  revealed ; 
That  holds  the  knightly  arms  of  Azincour, 

And  this  the  hoarded  spoils  of  Bos  worth  Field. 


1  Edward  the  Confessor's  Shrine,  in  the  centre  of  the  Abbey,  is  surrounded 
by  the  tombs  of  the  Plantagenet  kings. 

2  The  Nave  being  in  the  French-Gothic  style,  the  Shrine  of  the  Confessor 
having  a  mixture  of  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic,  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance. 

3  "  Edvardus  Primus,  Scotorum  Malleus,"  as  the  inscription  along  his  tomb 
runs.     He  brought  to  the  Abbey  the  golden  coronet  of  the  last  Welsh  Prince, 
and  the  Stone  of  Scone  on  which  the  Scottish  kings  had  hitherto  been  raised  to 
their  throne.     Henry  III.,  his  father,  says  Dean  Stanley,   "would  not  be  con- 
tent with  less  than  three  masses  a  day,  and  held  fast  to  the  priest's  hand  during 
the  service."—'  Westminster  Abbey,'  p.  123. 

4  Shakespeare,  "  Richard  II.,"  Act  III.,  sc.  ii.    At  the  Coronation  of  Henry  IV. 
that  king  was  compared  by  the  preachers  to  Jacob,  who  secured  the  birthright 
and  blessing,   the  natural  inheritance  of  Esau.      See  Stanley's  '  Westminster 
Abbey,'  p.  70. 
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And  yet  some  thanks,  some  glory  for  the  dead, 
Proud  Richmond's  funeral  shrine  may  fitly  crave, 

Whose  angels  join  the  White  Rose  with  the  Red, 
And  close  their  wars  with  wedlock  and  the  grave.1 

Thus,  reconciled  by  Heaven,  harmonious  end 

Hereditary  woes,  in  blood  begun ; 
Chiefs,  Houses,  Peoples,  battle,  conquer,  blend ; 

A  thousand  conflicts  leave  our  England  One. 


ill. 


On  pomps  of  burial  dwell  not  over-long ; 

Rites  more  majestic  far  this  roof  recalls: 
The  Honour  of  the  Crown  commands  a  song, 

And  wakes  the  memory  of  these  conscious  walls. 

Who  comes  afresh  to  fill  the  regal  Chair? 

Raise  high  the  oak  above  the  "fatal"  Stone;2 
Bring  forth  the  Shield,  the  Sword  of  State  lay  bare, 

And  call  th'  anointed  Monarch  to  his  throne  ! 

Let  the  swift  current  of  Celestial  Fire 

Fall  with  the  Blessed  Unction  from  above, 

And  breathe  its  seven-fold  effluence  to  inspire 
The  Subject's  loyalty,  the  People's  love  ! 

See !   on  their  task  the  priestly  hands  make  speed ; 

The  kingly  brow  the  circling  gold  sustains ; 
The  Commons'  shout  confirms  the  Church's  deed, 

And  the  Fifth  GEORGE  among  his  people  reigns. 

Happy  the  land  in  which  Religion's  rites 

Still  lift  to  heavenly  thought  the  Nation's  soul ! 

Where  State  and  Church,  eternal  opposites, 
Conjoin  their  gifts  and  seek  a  common  goal ! 


1  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  contains  his  tomb  and  that  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  of 
York. 

2  "  Lia  Fail" — i.e.,  the  Stone  of  Destiny,  or  Jacob's  Pillow,  placed  under  the 
oaken  chair  made  for  Edward  I.,  on  which  all  Kings  of  England  have  since  been 
crowned. 
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Not  as,  in  that  proud  edifice  that  Eld 

Raised  for  imperial  Charles,  but  Time  devours, 

Those  great  twin  Suns  the  poet's  eye  beheld 

Clash  in  their  orbits  and  confound  their  powers : 1 

Nor  as,  in  these  late  days,  when,  torn  apart, 
The  Church  and  State  choose  each  a  rival  road, 

The  despot  State  forbids  the  infant  heart 

To  look  through  Nature's  griefs  to  Nature's  God : 

Here,  in  a  midway  path,  one  Monarch  blends 

Sacred  and  civil  rule ;  one  kingly  reign 
The  Church's  freedom  and  her  faith  defends, 

Yet  bears  not  from  the  State  the  sword  in  vain.2 

When,  at  her  Commons'  bidding,  Britain  turned 
'Gainst  Church  and  King  her  self-destroying  knife, 

Her  own  lost  liberties  too  late  she  mourned, 
And  felt  within  her  breast  the  ebbing  life. 

Did  once  a  King  his  people's  Right  undo 

By  lawless  power,  'twere  yet  more  evil  thing 

Should  e'er  the  people  crown  the  factious  Few 
With  right  and  reverence  of  their  lawful  King. 

Caucus  or  Cabinet,  whate'er  the  name, 

One  secret  purpose  animates  them  still, 
In  Freedom's  garb  to  cloke  the  despot's  aim, 

And  call  their  Party  Craft  "the  People's  Will." 

1  "Soleva  Roma,  che  il  buon  mondo  feo, 

Due  Soli  aver,  che  1;  una  e  1'  altra  strada 
Facean  vedere,  e  del  mondo  e  di  Deo. 
L'  un  1'  altro  ha  spento  ;  ed  e  giunta  la  spada 
Col  pastorale,  e  1'  un  con  1'  altro  insieme 
Per  viva  forza  mal  convien  che  vada ; 
Perocche,  giunti,  1'  un  1'  altro  non  teme." 

— Dante,  Purgatorio,  Canto  xvi.  106. 

2  "In  the  realm  of  England  the  case  is  neither  as  in  the  one  nor  as  in 
other  of  the  former  two ;  but  from  the  state  of  pagans  we  differ,  in  that 
with  us  one  Society  is  both  the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth,  which  with 
them  it  was  not ;  as  also  from  the  state  of  those  nations  which  subject  them- 
selves to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  that  our  Church  hath  dependency  upon  the 
chief  in  our  Commonwealth,  which  it  hath  not  under  him." — Hooker's  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,  viii.  i.  27. 
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With  canting  Shibboleths,  austere  and  grave, 
They  dupe  the  crowd,  elect  of  the  elect, 

Make  each  aspiring  Minister  a  slave, 

And  sink  the  tongue-tied  Senate  to  a  sect. 

With  "words,  words,  words,"  with  added  lie  on  lie, 
Their  road  is  paved  to  prostituted  power; 

Rights,  Customs,  Laws,  like  leaves  in  autumn  die, 
And  Constitutions  vanish  in  an  hour. 


The  Sceptre  wrested  from  the  rightful  hand, 
Greed  and  Dishonour  skulk  behind  the  Throne ; 

Wealth,  Empire,  Freedom,  flee  the  fated  land, 
And  let  the  "Thirty  Tyrants"  rule  alone. 


IV. 

The  People's  welfare  lies  not  at  their  choice, 
Exposed  in  paths  by  myriad  footsteps  trod ; 

Seek  not  the  Nation  in  the  Number's  voice, 
Nor  deem  that  voice  the  oracles  of  God ! 

From  hand  to  mouth  they  live,  from  day  to  day, 

Their  thoughts  perplexed  by  all  the  winds  that  blow, 

But  while  their  moods  o'er  Passion's  surface  stray, 
Their  Life's  ancestral  river  runs  below ; 

Wherein,  through  countless  ages  of  renown, 

A  thousand  silent  streams  combine  their  course 

For  one  free  goal,  and  to  their  Country's  Crown 
Retrace  their  far  hereditary  source. 

Grey  Abbey,  that,  beneath  thy  solemn  roof, 
And  the  deep  shadows  of  thy  sacred  wall, 

Dost  weave  the  People's  history,  warp  and  woof, 
In  one  imperial  texture  blending  all, 

Tell  in  thy  marbles  how,  from  reign  to  reign, 
The  subject,  sleeping  near  his  sovereign,  shares 

His  Country's  hopes  and  triumphs !     These  remain 
Our  Britain's  heirlooms,  we  our  Britain's  heirs. 
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The  dead  are  praised  not  here  by  words  but  deeds; 

Rumour's  ephemeral  trumpet  sounds  not  here : 
In  long  descent  the  son  the  sire  succeeds, 

Wise  as  a  Cecil,  valiant  as  a  Vere.1 

Yet  never  did  the  pride  of  rank  or  birth 

Contract  the  heirship  of  thy  House  of  Fame : 

Within  thy  precincts  "  brave  rough "  Shovel's  worth 
Wins  longer  life  than  Churchill's  gilded  shame.2 

In  thee  the  patriot's  thought  may  half  excuse 

The  subject's  crime,  if  wrought  for  Britain's  sake; 

Nor  do  thy  just  historic  stones  refuse 

To  name  a  Cromwell  or  enshrine  a  Blake.3 

Here,  trampling  firm  on  Faction's  serpent  orest, 
Chatham,  "  with  eagle  eye  and  outstretched  hand," 

Points  to  new  fields  of  Empire,  east  and  west, 
And  seems  at  once  t'encourage  and  command.4 

"  Friends,  Britons,  Countrymen ! "  I  hear  him  cry, 
"Are  all  my  labours  in  an  hour  undone? 

Will  your  light  souls  at  Faction's  call  deny 

The  Empire  Clive  bequeaths,  that  Wolfe  has  won? 

"  To  England's  fame  my  days  and  nights  were  vowed, 
In  one  great  cause  to  make  all  parts  agree ; 

To  this  I  led  the  Sovereign,  fired  the  Crowd, 

Nor  missed  the  mark.     For  England  then  was  free; 

1  The  tombs  of  the  Cecils  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Chapels  of  St  Nicholas 
and  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  but  the  late  Lord  Salisbury's  monument  is  in  the 
N.  aisle  of  the  Nave. 

The  beautiful  monument  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  commander  of  the  English  troops 
in  the  Netherlands  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  is  in  the  Chapel  of  St  John  the  Evangelist. 

2  Sir   Cloudesley  Shovel,   wrecked  on  the  Scilly  Islands  in   1707.     On  his 
Monument,  says  Addison  in  the  'Spectator/  "instead  of  the  brave  rough  Eng- 
lish Admiral,  which  was  the  distinguishing  character  of  that  plain  gallant  man, 
he  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long  periwig,  and  reposing 
himself  on  velvet  cushions  under  a  canopy  of  State." 

The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  on  June  16,  1722, 
but  his  body  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Chapel  at  Blenheim. 

3  Blake  is  buried  in  Henry  VII. 'a  Chapel.     Cromwell  was  also  buried  there, 
but  at  the  Restoration  his  body  was  disinterred.     His  name  is  placed  on  a 
Memorial  Stone. 

"  His  effigy,  graven  by  a  cunning  hand,  seems  still,  with  eagle  face  and  out- 
stretched arm,  to  bid  England  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  hurl  defiance  at  her 
foes."— Macaulay,  "Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham." 
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"Free  in  her  soaring  spirit,  free  in  speech, 

Lifting  by  eloquence  the  party  game 
To  lofty  spheres  beyond  mean  Faction's  reach, 

Bending  Ambition  to  the  patriot's  aim. 

"What  now  sheathes  England's  sword,  what  shifts  her  flag? 

Whate'er  Expedience  and  her  Sects  require. 
What  prompts  her  Parliaments? — The  Party  Gag. 

The  rulers  of  her  realm? — The  Caucus  Wire. 

"  I  blame  not,  I,  your  politicians'  part ! 

'Tis  fit,  in  phrases  of  your  Commons'  school, 
Your  demagogues  should  learn  the  despot's  art 

To  climb  to  place  and  power:    'Divide  and  Rule!' 

"But  you,  the  People,  wherefore,  half  asleep,1 

Flock  you  by  custom  to  the  party  fold, 
Then,  unresisting,  stare,  like  herded  sheep, 

To  see  your  Realm  by  traitors  bought  and  sold? 

"  Divide  what  Egbert,  Henry,  Edward  joined ! 

What  Cecil  built,  for  which  your  Nelson  bled ! 
Raze  then  these  walls  where  patriot  dust  is  shrined ! 

Disperse  the  ashes  of  your  mighty  dead ! 

" Divide!     When  all  the  sprites  of  Air  and  Fire, 
All  the  swift  messengers  of  Wave  and  Wind, 

With  Britain's  thought,  with  Britain's  speech  conspire 
To  blend  in  one  your  great  imperial  kind  ! 

"  Divide  ?     Not  so  !     What  fruits  the  Britains  bear, 

One  wise  Society,  to  great  and  small 
Dispense,  in  mutual  just-proportioned  share, 

And  profit  each  by  each,  and  each  for  all ! 

"I  see,  I  see  the  free  Dominions  rise, 

Free  in  their  Laws,  their  Senates  all  their  own ; 

Arts,  Customs,  Manners,  different  as  their  skies ; 
A  hundred  Nations  'neath  a  single  Throne ! 


1  "  Wake  up,  England  '."—Speech  of  King  George,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
the  Guildhall  in  1902. 
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"But  be  the  Briton's  aim,  where'er  he  toil, 

On  English  shores,  across  Pacific  foam, 
By  famous  deeds  to  win  this  Minster's  soil, 

And  with  th'  imperial  dead  to  rest  at  Home  1 

"  O !   Speed,  ye  Ages,  speed  the  blessed  day, 

When  Common  Sense  shall  Party  Greed  confound, 

When  Class  nor  Sect  the  Public  Weal  shall  sway, 
But,  from  the  confines  to  the  centre  bound, 

"Exulting  navies,  hastening  east  and  west, 
Shall  to  the  Empire's  Federate  Council  bring 

Whome'er  the  Realm's  Dominions  choose  as  Best, 
To  serve  a  Patriot  People's  Patriot  King ! " 
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IN    K  AM  BOD  I  A. — I. 

BY   SIR   HUGH   CLIFFORD,   K.C.M.G. 

I. 


DAWN   ON   THE   MEKONG. 


' '  Fair  Spirit !  who  doth  show 
But  seldom  on  this  earth  thy  gentle  face, 
Thy  widespread  wings  are  drooping,  for  a  space 
Above  the  water,  and  thy  calm  doth  throw 

Its  mantle  o'er  the  place. 

For  one  enchanted  hour 
Imprisoned  fantasies  may  find  release  ; 
The  burning  throb  of  heart  and  brain  can  cease  ; 
And,  like  the  perfume  of  some  scented  flower, 

Is  blown  the  breath  of  peace." 

--ARTHUR  E.  J.  LEGGE. 


THE  little  Attalo,  her  decks 
littered  by  crowds  of  native 
families,  who  camped  in  small 
groups  amid  an  abundance  of 
bundles,  baskets,  fruit,  betel- 
boxes,  babies,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous trash,  slipped  her 
moorings  from  the  quay, 
dropped  down  the  winding 
Saigon  river,  and  panted  out 
to  sea.  A  couple  of  hours  later 
she  was  thrusting  her  blunt 
nose  into  the  ruddy  waters  of 
the  Mekong. 

These  pour  out  into  the 
China  Sea  through  half  a 
dozen  mouths,  bearing  with 
them  the  rich  freight  of  soil 
garnered  during  their  passage 
across  half  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, which  even  in  historic 
times  has  wrought  immense 
changes  in  the  coast  country 
hereabouts.  The  sight  of  this 
great  stream  of  mud-red  river 
imparts  a  thrill  even  now,  when 
one  recalls  the  immense  dis- 
tances which  it  has  traversed 
from  its  still  obrcure  sources, 
yonder,  very  far  away,  some- 
where in  the  mountains  of 


Tibet ;  but,  alas !  more  than 
half  of  the  mystery  that  made 
Francis  Garnier  fall  a  prey  to 
what  he  called  Vobsession  du 
Mekong  has  been  reived  from 
it  in  these  latter  days.  Laos 
and  the  Shan  States  and  those 
cruel  Kakhyen  hills,  where  poor 
young  Margary  lost  his  life 
four  -  and  -  thirty  years  ago, 
after  faring  alone  and  without 
mishap  from  Shanghai  to 
Bhamo,  are  no  longer  part  of 
the  great  Unknown.  White 
men  rule  most  of  them  now- 
adays, have  visited  them  in 
detail  over  and  over  again, 
have  surveyed  and  mapped 
them,  and  have  reduced  their 
marvels,  so  to  speak,  to  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  their 
mystery  to  words  of  one  syl- 
lable. "  The  Captain  of  all  the 
Rivers,"  as  Linschoten  named 
the  Mekong,  with  more  of  en- 
thusiasm than  accuracy,  is  a 
brave  and  lusty  fellow  still, 
but  he  is  no  longer  a  brigand 
chief,  savage  and  wild  and 
bloodthirsty.  Instead  he  has 
been  woefully  transformed  into 
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a  disciplined  servant  of  the 
white  men,  who  have  filched 
from  him  all  his  most  intimate 
secrets,  have  measured  his 
pulses,  know  his  eccentricities 
to  a  fraction,  and  bend  him  to 
their  will  and  to  their  uses. 

Even  here,  in  Cochin-China, 
where  he  dies  uncleanly  amid 
the  mean,  flat,  scrub -covered 
coast  lands,  with  barely  a  vil- 
lage to  break  the  dead  mon- 
otony of  the  outlook,  he  is  big 
enough  and  imposing  enough 
to  satisfy  any  legitimate  ex- 
pectations, and  very  glorious 
he  seemed  to  me  when  I  came 
out  of  my  cabin,  just  as  the 
dawn  was  breaking,  and  took 
my  seat  upon  a  big  coil  of  ropes 
at  the  extreme  stern  of  the 
little  ship.  I  had  turned  in 
late  the  night  before,  and  had 
found  three  of  the  four  berths 
occupied  by  muffled  forms, 
corpse-like  under  white  cover- 
lets, and  every  window  her- 
metically sealed.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  cramped  space  was 
almost  solid.  Very  stealthily 
I  crept  from  window  to  window, 
opening  each  noiselessly  in  fear 
and  trembling,  for  I  knew  that 
I  was  sinning  outrageously 
against  the  sanitary  principles 
of  the  land  ;  but  even  with 
open  windows  the  closeness 
had  been  oppressive,  and  the 
fresh,  clean  chill  of  the  dawn- 
wind  greeted  me  with  the 
rough  welcome  of  an  old  friend. 
And  then  I  saw  again  one  of 
the  marvellous  sunrises  of 
south-eastern  Asia,  —  a  sunrise 
such  as  is  only  to  be  witnessed 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
southward  through  the  islands, 
or  now  again  in  these  low 
latitudes  of  Indo-China.  I  had 
seen  the  dawn  break  often  since 


last  I  breathed  the  air  of 
Malaya, — in  mid -Atlantic,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  South 
America,  and  all  along  the  old 
highway  that  carries  one  east- 
ward from  Tilbury  to  Ceylon, — 
and  almost  I  had  begun  to 
fancy  that  memory  had  ex- 
aggerated the  splendour  of  the 
daybreak  in  this  remote  corner 
of  Asia.  Now  I  was  to  realise 
that  my  recollection  had  only 
left  me  a  pale  shadow  of  the 
truth. 

First,  low  down  in  the  east, 
the  sky  waxed  faintly  lumin- 
ous, the  dead  darkness  growing 
wan  and  sallow.  Then  a  soft 
pink  tinge  became  visible,  and 
next  the  sky  was  ripped  sud- 
denly across  and  across  by 
great  streaks  and  slashes  of 
crimson.  As  one  watched,  the 
intensity  of  the  colour  kindled 
and  glowed,  as  though  mighty 
bellows  were  at  work  on  the 
fires  of  some  huge  furnace 
hidden  beneath  the  sky-line ; 
immense  waves  of  crimson 
spread  up  and  up,  invading 
the  shadowy  clouds  in  quick 
succession,  till  the  very  zenith 
was  attained  ;  answering  fires 
awakened  in  the  western  sky, 
till  the  whole  "  inverted  bowl  " 
of  the  heavens  above  me  was 
one  huge  glowing  and  glorious 
canopy.  Here  and  there,  where 
the  cloud -banks  were  massed 
heavily,  the  hue  smouldered 
sullenly  and  was  tinged  with 
purple  and  gold ;  in  places 
slender  inlets  of  a  delicious 
azure  showed,  ethereal  and 
pure ;  and  again  the  flood  of 
brilliant  colour  shaded  away 
to  dim  reds  and  rosy  pinks 
against  a  background  of  lumin- 
ous grey.  For  a  minute  or 
two  that  wonderful,  all-en- 
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velopiug  glow  lasted,  impart- 
ing to  the  swiftly  moving 
waters  and  to  the  mean  land- 
scape a  glory  that  was  of 
heaven,  not  earth  ;  and  then, 
as  it  seemed,  almost  in  a  single 
bound,  the  sun  sprang  clear  of 
the  horizon,  the  warm  colour 
faded  and  died,  as  though 
stricken  mortally,  and  present- 
ly the  magic  of  the  daybreak 
had  given  place  to  the  merci- 
less, colourless  heat  of  the 
white  morning  of  the  tropics. 
As  I  sat  watching  from  my 
coil  of  cables  the  earlier  pro- 
cesses of  this  tremendous  trans- 
formation -  scene,  I  became 
aware  of  the  proximity  of  a 
couple  of  natives.  They  were 
shaggy  peasant  folk  —  Kam- 
bodians — with  thick  shocks  of 
hair,  round  mild  faces,  and 
squat  bodies,  wrapped  from 
ankle  to  chin  in  old  cloths 
against  the  chill  of  the  dawn- 
wind.  They  stood  affection- 
ately hand  in  hand,  shadowy 
in  the  gloaming,  and  so  closely 
did  they  resemble  a  couple  of 
rough  Malays  from  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  that 
from  sheer  force  of  habit  I 
spoke  to  them  in  the  vernac- 
ular of  that  now  distant  land. 
They  beamed  upon  me  as  upon 
an  old  friend,  and  forthwith 
became  voluble  and  choragio  in 
a  tongue  which  was  strange  to 
me — a  tongue  in  which  each 
word  seemed  to  have  been 
rough-hewn  into  crude  angles 
by  some  rude  cutting  -  imple- 
ment. This,  I  was  later  to 
discover,  was  the  Kambodian 
language :  for  the  moment  all 
I  knew  was  that  it  was  not 
Malay.  The  fact  that  we  were 
mutually  unintelligible  did  not 
VOL.  CLXXXVIL—  NO.  MCXXXVI. 


seem,  however,  in  any  way 
to  disconcert  my  companions. 
Still  standing  hand  in  hand, 
and  still  speaking  in  chorus, 
they  continued  to  beam  upon 
me  with  their  peculiar  mild 
benevolence.  I  was  irresistibly 
reminded  of  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee ;  but  presently  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  they 
were  seeking  to  admit  me  to  a 
confidence  of  importance,  and 
that  they  were  bent  upon 
assuring  me  of  their  social 
standing,  which  apparently 
filled  them  with  considerable 
pride  and  content.  They  never 
released  their  grip  of  one  an- 
other's hands,  but  with  the 
disengaged  members  they  from 
time  to  time  made  feeble,  half- 
hearted gesticulations.  Especi- 
ally did  they  display  an  interest, 
and  a  certain  proud  proprietary 
air,  in  a  man  who  lay  prostrate, 
and  to  all  seeming  dead,  at  their 
feet ;  and  their  mild,  calmly 
happy  faces,  their  affectionate 
attitude  to  one  another,  and 
their  benevolent  concern  for 
the  corpse,  had  in  them  some- 
thing quite  extraordinarily  en- 
gaging. Never  have  I  chanced 
upon  two  men  who  seemed  to 
be  more  overflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness. 

It  was  with  a  pang,  there- 
fore, that  I  presently  discov- 
ered, by  the  aid  of  the  strength- 
ening daylight,  that  my  friends 
were  manacled  wrist  to  wrist, 
and  that  the  dead  man,  who 
seemed  so  to  excite  their  inter- 
est, was  their  warder,  an  Ana- 
mite  policeman,  fast  asleep ! 

Later  on  I  saw  the  police- 
man awake ;  for  on  our  arrival 
at     Phnom      Penh      my     two 
friends,    still    hand    in    hand, 
3F 
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melted  into  the  crowd  of  na- 
tives which  stood  awaiting  the 
steamer  on  the  little  floating 
landing  -  place,  and  departed 
smiling,  I  make  no  doubt,  that 
same  kindly  benevolent  smile. 
The  policeman  —  a  person  in 
coarse  duck,  trimmed  becom- 
ingly in  blue,  and  with  a  palm- 
leaf  hat  of  great  size  upon 
his  head  —  darted  hither  and 
thither  in  search  of  them  dur- 
ing five  distracted  minutes, 
and  then  set  off  down  the 


quay,  running  as  though  pur- 
sued by  many  devils.  Trun- 
cheon in  hand,  his  legs  going 
like  pieces  of  clock-work,  he 
passed  out  of  sight.  I  picture 
him  still  running, — he  looked 
as  though  he  would  never 
stop,  —  and  my  friends  as  still 
smiling,  though  no  longer  hand 
in  hand.  From  their  point  of 
view,  at  any  rate,  the  end  of 
the  incident  afforded  them  a 
justification  for  any  amount  of 
smiling. 


II. 


UP   THE    MEKONG   TO   PHNOM   PENH. 


"  Water,  water  everywhere." 

—  The  Ancient  Mariner. 


The  Mekong  from  the  mouth 
to  Phnom  Penh  is  rather  a 
dreary  river.  The  banks  are 
low;  flood -water  wanders  far 
in-shore ;  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine where  river-bed  has  its 
ending,  where  terra  firma  its 
beginning.  Now  and  again 
one  catches  fleeting  glimpses 
of  wide  stretches  of  rice -field 
with  villages — the  houses  built 
on  piles  under  groves  of  coco- 
nut, betel -palms,  and  fruit 
trees  —  tucked  away  behind 
them,  their  feet  in  the  back- 
wash from  the  flood.  Here 
and  there  naked-looking  cotton- 
trees,  with  stiff  arms  out- 
stretched, run  in  straight  lines 
across  the  sodden  landscape; 
or  a  rickety  landing  -  stage, 
attached  to  some  unknown 
Hinterland  by  a  road  more 
than  half  under  water,  marks 
a  halting-place  for  ships.  For 
this  land,  rightly  regarded,  is 
an  Egypt  which  is  naturally 


fertile,  and  upon  which  an  in- 
convenient Nile  plays  annually 
grim  practical  jokes.  Left  to 
itself,  the  valley  of  the  Mekong 
is  precisely  what  is  the  Malay 
Peninsula — a  tropical  garden 
in  which  all  green  things  grow 
apace  in  luxuriant  profusion 
almost  as  you  watch  them. 
The  country,  however,  is  not 
left  to  itself.  Each  year,  with 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
Himalayas,  the  river  comes 
down  in  angry  spate,  deposit- 
ing huge  quantities  of  mud 
(which  are  not  in  the  least 
wanted)  over  all  the  flat  lands 
that  lie  about  its  mouth  and 
for  a  long  distance  up  its 
course.  Given  time,  Indo- 
China  may  eventually  spread 
out  and  out  to  sea  till  it  be- 
comes one  with  the  Philippines, 
when  all  manner  of  delicate 
international  questions  may 
arise  to  puzzle  the  diplomat- 
ists of  a  geological  future ;  but 
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a  more  immediately  practical 
consideration  is  that  for  half 
the  year  the  population  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Mekong  val- 
ley is  reduced  to  an  uncomfort- 
ably amphibian  existence.  The 
seasons  are  officially  divided 
into  the  seasons  of  high  and 
low  water,  but  these  again 
must  be  subdivided  by  the 
months  during  which  there  is 
too  little  water  in  the  smaller 
rivers  for  these  to  be  navig- 
able, and  when  there  is  still 
too  much  water  upon  the  land- 
tracks  for  traffic  to  be  possible. 
To  the  ease-loving  natives  of 
the  valley,  doubtless,  all  this  is 
not  without  its  compensations. 
Even  the  unreasonable  Euro- 
pean cannot  blame  a  man  for 
idleness  because  he  does  not 
attempt  to  cultivate  land 
which  is  two  feet  under  water ; 
and  for  the  rest,  circumstances 
impose  some  sort  of  limit  upon 
the  restless  itinerating  propen- 
sities of  the  intruders  from  the 
West.  None  the  less,  there 
must  be  a  measure  of  discom- 
fort inseparable  from  a  life  in 
which  for  half  of  each  year 
one's  feet  are  never,  and  the 
rest  of  one  not  often,  out 
of  water.  Men  have  chanted 
paeans  without  number  in  praise 
of  Nature's  wonder-work  in 
Egypt,  but  never  has  her  me- 
chanical unreason  been  made 
more  manifest  than  here.  It  is 
magnificent,  no  doubt,  to  turn 
a  desert  into  a  garden,  but  it 
is  sheer  stupidity  annually  to 
convert  a  garden  into  a  slough 
of  despond. 

The  floods  were  subsiding 
rapidly  as  the  Attalo  made 
her  way  up-stream,  and  once 
in  a  while  we  ran  ashore. 
When  this  happened,  after  a 


languid  effort  to  get  off  the 
mud, — the  sort  of  effort  which 
a  sleepy  man  makes  to  rid 
himself  of  a  troublesome  fly, — 
we  settled  down  with  admir- 
able philosophy  to  endure  suffo- 
cation and  to  await  the  slow 
rise  of  the  tide.  Occasionally 
we  anchored  in  mid  -  stream, 
and  took  in  miscellaneous 
rubbish,  by  way  of  cargo, 
from  clumsy  native  boats 
which  lolled  out  to  meet  us ; 
sometimes  upon  a  floating 
landing-stage  we  found  a  dis- 
consolate Frenchman  seated 
upon  his  trunk,  with  a  little 
knot  of  natives  grouped  around 
him;  and  at  Sadec  we  picked 
up  half  a  dozen  bearded  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  the  ubiquitous 
agents  of^  the  Societe  des 
Missions  ^Itrangeres. 

On  the  second  day  out,  as 
we  drew  near  to  Phnom  Penh, 
the  country  round  and  about 
began  to  show  more  frequent 
signs  of  habitation.  The  houses, 
strutting  upon  piles,  were  now 
of  purely  Malayan  type,  and 
everything  that  was  the  handi- 
work of  man  could  be  fitted 
with  its  technical  Malay  name, 
and  had  its  exact  counterpart  in 
the  Peninsula.  There  is  indeed 
in  this  neighbourhood  a  large 
population  of  Malays,  mostly 
fisher-folk ;  but  the  Kambod- 
ians  themselves,  though  they 
approximate  ethnologically  far 
more  nearly  to  the  Thai  than 
to  the  Malayan  type,  possess  a 
civilisation  which  is  curiously 
similar  to  that  of  their  Muham- 
madan  neighbours. 

Phnom  Penh  is  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  river 
which  flows  to  the  Mekong 
from  the  great  lake  of  Ton-le 
Sap  joins  its  waters  to  those 
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of  the  main  stream.  "  The 
Big  River,"  as  it  is  here 
called,  —  no  one  ever  alludes 
to  it  as  the  Mekong,  —  pours 
down  red  and  angry,  and 
heavy  with  silt.  The  river 
from  Ton-le  Sap  has  a  cur- 
rent almost  as  strong ;  but 
its  waters  are  the  colour  of 
steel,  with  heavy  leaden 
patches  and  streaks  furrow- 
ing their  surface.  At  a  point 
on  the  right  bank,  just  above 
the  junction  of  the  rivers, 
stands  Phnom  Penh,  with  a 
pagoda  crowning  the  little 
conical  knoll  after  which  the 
place  is  called. 

The  town  is  a  long  line  of 
buildings,  unmistakably  French 
in  design  and  shape  and 
colouring,  —  hotels  and  shops, 
a  very  modest  Residency,  and 
some  pretentious  public  offices, 
— that  fades  away  on  either 
hand  into  the  tiled  or  thatched 
roofs  of  the  huddled  native 
quarters.  Groves  of  palm- 
trees  abound;  but  everywhere 
the  land  is  flat,  holding  itself 
with  apparent  difficulty  above 
the  level  of  the  flood;  and  the 
only  relief  afforded  to  the  eye 
is  furnished  by  the  little  knoll, 
barely  sixty  feet  in  height,  upon 
which  rests  a  modern  pagoda, 
a  few  small  shrines,  and  a  solid, 
tapering  dagoba. 

In  and  around  Phnom  Penh 
are  the  beautiful  French  roads 
that  look  so  pretty  and  are  of 
such  scant  utility — roads  made 
of  the  rich  red  laterite,  which 
presents  such  a  marvellous  con- 
trast of  colour  to  the  throng  of 
green  things  amidst  which  they 
run.  A  road  has  for  the  past 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  been 
creeping  almost  inch  by  inch 
from  Phnom  Penh  to  Kam- 


pot,  the  one  possible  port  of 
Kambodia.  The  distance  is 
something  under  a  hundred 
miles  through  flat  country 
which  presents  no  engineering 
difficulties  of  moment,  yet 
many  cynics  profess  to  believe 
that  the  road  to  Kam-pot  will 
never  reach  its  destination. 
They  state,  too,  —  with  how 
much  truth  I  know  not, — that 
big  bridges  have  been  put  in 
in  several  places  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  of  the  road 
which  comes  not,  and  that 
these,  being  made  of  wood,  are 
already  too  rotten  for  use. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
the  existing  system  of  gov- 
ernment calls  for  so  large 
an  expenditure  on  account  of 
personal  emoluments,  that  too 
little  is  left  over  for  many 
much  •  needed  public  works. 
Yet  the  office  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Travaux  Publics  at 
Phnom  Penh  is  an  imposing 
edifice,  and  is  only  one  of 
many  of  its  kind.  If  Kam- 
bodia were  under  British,  not 
French,  protection,  the  admin- 
istrative business  of  the  place 
would  be  run  in  one  single, 
rather  cramped,  certainly  in- 
convenient, and  quite  possibly 
insanitary  block  of  Gov- 
ernment buildings ;  but  you 
would  certainly  find  motor 
traffic,  and  probably  a  rail- 
way, linking  Phnom  Penh  to 
Kam-pot.  The  French  method 
is  unquestionably  the  more 
comfortable  for  the  fonction- 
naires ;  ours  is  conceivably  the 
better  for  dull  things  like  trade 
and  prosperity,  the  opening 
up  of  the  country,  and  the 
enrichment  (not  to  mention  the 
ensuing  demoralisation)  of  the 
native  population.  After  all, 
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it  is  purely  a  question  of 
divergent  ideals.  We  are  apt 
to  forget  that  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire — especially 
in  a  hot  climate.  The  French, 
perhaps,  remember  it  somewhat 
too  constantly. 

The  French  quarter,  apart 
from  some  more  or  less  com- 
fortless hotels  and  cafes,  and 
some  peculiarly  indifferent 
shops,  is  composed  of  the  enor- 
mous public  offices — about  half 
a  dozen  of  them — and  a  num- 
ber of  small  bungalows  nearly 
hidden  in  leafy  gardens.  The 
native  quarter  contains  a  big, 
evil -smelling  market,  wherein 
masses  of  fish  and  immense 
quantities  of  decaying  vege- 
table matter  are  exposed  for 
sale ;  the  usual  Chinese  shops ; 
others  presided  over  by  bearded 
traders  from  British  India  ;  and 
innumerable  Kambodian  houses 
of  various  sizes,  degrees  of 
dirt,  and  shades  of  villainy, 
— all  perched  upon  piles,  and 
most  of  them  standing  down 


in  the  half  water-logged  hol- 
lows far  below  the  surface  of 
the  embanked  roadways.  Be- 
tween the  French  and  the 
native  quarters,  and  separated 
from  the  river  brink  by  a 
cluster  of  native  houses  and 
gardens,  are  two  big  enclosures 
surrounded  by  high  walls.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  Palace  of 
the  king  ;  the  second  enshrines 
the  Royal  Pagoda. 

There  is  something  at  once 
arresting  and  distinctively  Ori- 
ental about  these  buildings  as 
viewed  from  beyond  the  walk. 
The  tiled  roofs,  profusely  dec- 
orated in  gold-leaf  and  bright 
colours,  are  ornamented  by 
great  upward  branching  horns, 
from  the  tips  of  which  little  bells 
depend,  trembling  and  tinkling 
perpetually.  The  slender  peaks 
of  golden  and  plain  stone 
dagobas  point  heavenward. 
The  whole,  seen  against  its  back- 
ground of  green  trees  and  serene 
blue  sky,  produces  an  effect  at 
once  charming  and  suggestive. 


III. 


THE   PALACE   OF  THE   KAMBODIAN  KING. 

"  Now  we  have  come  to  our  Kingdom, 

And  the  law  is  thus  and  thus. 
Our  legions  wait  at  the  palace  gate — 

Little  it  profits  us, 
Now  we  are  come  to  our  Kingdom." 

— The  Naulahka. 


The  enclosure  of  the  Royal 
Pagoda  is  a  broad  space,  swept 
and  garnished.  It  is  appro- 
priately inhabited  by  many 
devils,  most  of  them  worse 
than  the  last.  Hundreds  of 
these  are  to  be  found  on  the 
rudely  painted  frescoes  of  the 
cloisters  which  gird  the  enclos- 
ure about,  for  here  is  painted 


in  crude,  garish  colours  the 
story  of  the  Ramayana,  —  at 
first  sight  a  curious  adornment 
for  a  Buddhist  temple.  The 
other  devils  are  less  easily  dis- 
cerned, yet  their  handiwork  hits 
you  in  the  face  at  every  turn. 
It  is  better  to  remain  with- 
out. The  roofs  of  the  shrines, 
with  their  grotesque  upward- 
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curving  and  divergent  horns 
of  many  hues,  have  an  origin- 
ality and  grace  of  their  own, — 
they  are  probably  reproductions 
of  some  ancient  traditional 
design, — and  the  tiny  tinkling 
bells,  restless  in  the  wind,  make 
engaging  music. 

The  interiors  are  less  satis- 
factory, and  even  the  exteriors 
are   defaced  by  hideous   park- 
railings    of   European   casting 
and  ugly  brick  stairways.     In- 
side the  central  temple  there  is 
an    erect     figure    of    Buddha, 
about   the   size   of   a   child   of 
twelve,  with  big  Bornean  dia- 
monds    set    in    the    forehead, 
hands,     and     feet,    the    whole 
being   thickly   encrusted    with 
gems.     It  is  fashioned  of  solid 
gold,  but   has  no   pretence   to 
artistic    merit    in     design     or 
execution.     You  learn  its  value 
in  dollars  without  sensible  emo- 
tion.     A   similar   indifference, 
however,  can  hardly  have  been 
felt   by    the    present    reigning 
monarch,   for   this   figure   was 
made  in  obedience  to  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  his  pre- 
decessor, King  Norodom,  who 
bequeathed  all  his  crown  jewels 
to  the  temple  for  the  purpose, 
laid   down   the   dimensions   of 
the  figure  with  meticulous  care, 
imposed  upon  his  successor  the 
solemn   duty   of   carrying    out 
his  design,  but  unaccountably 
omitted  to  leave  enough  of  the 
precious  metal  for  the  purpose. 
It  must  have  been  sufficiently 
exasperating     to    see    all    the 
crown  jewels  going  away  from 
the  wearer  of  the  crown  with- 
out  that  unfortunate  person's 
consent  asked  or  given,  but  it 
surely   was   adding    insult    to 
injury    to    require    the   victim 
of   this    act    of    spoliation    to 


provide  an  extra  score  of 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  gold,  or 
thereabouts,  as  a  setting  for 
them  in  their  new  home.  How- 
ever, Preas  Bat  Somdach  Preas 
Sisovath  Chom  Chakrepongs  [I 
delight  in  the  sound  of  "  Chak- 
repengs " !],  the  present  King 
of  Kambodia,  loyally  carried 
out  the  behests  of  his  royal  pre- 
decessor, and  as  a  consequence 
hardly  has  a  ring  to  his  finger  or 
an  ounce  of  gold  to  his  name,  be- 
yond the  three-and-thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  which  he  draws 
monthly  from  the  Treasury. 

A  huge  sedent  Buddha  is 
dimly  seen  in  the  obscurity 
beyond  the  figure  of  gold,  and 
two  long  glass  cases  on  either 
side,  flanking  the  shrine,  con- 
tain all  manner  of  gold  and 
silver  utensils  and  rare  pieces 
of  gold  and  copper  enamel 
work,  which  also  are  part  of 
the  bequest  of  Norodom  the 
King.  Even  here,  however,  the 
demons  of  incongruity  have 
been  at  work,  else  had  they 
hardly  whispered  to  the  dying 
monarch  to  add  to  his  other 
gifts  certain  atrocious,  fly-blown 
glass  shades  protecting  artificial 
flowers  that  should  never  have 
been  fashioned  by  man. 

Outside  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  enclosure  other  devils  have 
been  busy  besides  the  devil  of 
incongruity. 

Under  a  canopy  and  upon  a 
pedestal  there  prances  a  horse 
— the  conventional  war-horse 
of  the  conventional  sculptor. 
Astride  of  it,  leaning  slightly 
backward,  with  one  hand  toy- 
ing with  the  bridle  and  the 
other  holding  a  cocked  hat 
down-swept  in  answering  salu- 
tation, sits  a  long  and  incredibly 
lithe  European  figure.  A  small, 
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flat-featured  Kambodian  head, 
presumably  a  passable  likeness 
of  Norodom  the  King,  of  pious 
memory,  surmounts  the  whole 
erection.  The  thing  is  new 
gilt  all  over,  like  a  sham  half- 
sovereign. 

Now,  this  statue  has  a  story 
connected  with  it.  Norodom 
the  King,  being  anxious  to 
emulate  in  all  matters  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  by  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  half  com- 
mercial traveller,  half  adven- 
turer, that  an  equestrian  effigy 
of  himself  was  one  of  the  in- 
dispensable appurtenances  of 
royalty.  And  it  was  here  that 
all  the  devils  began  to  work. 
The  adventurer,  having  secured 
the  commission  from  the  king 
at  a  moment  when  the  Debacle 
found  many  French  towns  in 
possession  of  equestrian  statues 
of  the  Third  Napoleon  for 
which  they  had  no  manner  of 
use,  purchased  one  of  these  for 
a  song,  decapitated  the  ex- 
Emperor  in  true  revolutionary 
fashion,  and  screwed  a  head, 
purporting  to  be  a  likeness  of 
Norodom,  on  to  the  mutilated 
trunk.  On  his  return  to  Kam- 
bodia  with  the  statue,  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been 
got  did  not  prevent  the  com- 
mercial traveller  from  pre- 
senting a  bill  for  it  which 
caused  the  king  to  pull  a  very 
long  face,  and  for  a  space  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  payment 
seemed  precariously  remote. 
Then  the  Frenchman  hit  upon 
a  brilliant  idea :  the  statue 
should  be  erected,  he  declared, 
not  by  the  king  himself,  but 
by  his  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
mandarins.  The  suggestion 
cleared  the  royal  brow,  and  the 


order  forthwith  went  forth  that 
the  grateful  mandarins  should 
pay  for  the  statue.  Thus  were 
the  frown  and  the  discontent 
transferred,  as  if  by  magic, 
from  the  face  of  the  king  to 
that  of  his  chiefs ;  but  the 
Frenchman  was  too  shrewd  to 
allow  himself  to  be  for  long 
the  object  of  the  united  dis- 
favour of  every  mandarin  in 
Kambodia.  In  an  Oriental 
State  such  a  position  has  its 
obvious  disadvantages,  and  the 
man  who  chances  to  fill  it 
has  his  anxious  preoccupations. 
In  all  haste  he  whispered  in 
the  ears  of  the  mandarins  that, 
in  all  civilised  lands,  these 
things  were  merely  a  matter  of 
form.  Nominally  it  was  the 
chiefs  who  paid,  but  compul- 
sory contributions  levied  from 
a  loyal  populace,  and  levied  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a 
margin  of  profit  in  the  hands 
of  the  collector,  were  the  ap- 
proved method  of  payment. 
Once  more  magically  were 
the  countenances  of  the  great 
ones  cleared,  and  the  people 
paid,  as,  poor  devils,  they 
always  do  pay. 

"  NORODOM,    THE   KING, 

ERECTED  BY  HIS  GRATEFUL  MANDARINS 
AND   PEOPLE," 

runs  the  legend  on  the  pedes- 
tal. The  mandarins  had  every 
reason  to  be  grateful,  and  so 
had  the  people  for  that  matter. 
It  is  not  always,  in  the  East 
or  out  of  it,  that  their  con- 
tributions are  thus  publicly 
acknowledged. 

The  interior  of  the  Palace  of 
the  king  is  a  thing  to  shudder 
at,  not  to  see.  It  is  a  florid 
Frenchman's  attempt  to  graft 
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a  tawdry  Versailles  on  to  a 
dirt-loving  and  slovenly  East. 
The  columns  of  the  big  audi- 
ence-hall— it  is  a  show  place, 
and  only  used  on  very  great 
occasions — are  set  with  great 
.slabs  of  mirror  on  each  of  their 
facets,  the  glass  as  ill-kept  as 
a  factory  window.  Down  the 
long  walls  windows,  under  each 
of  which  is  set  an  ornate  table, 
from  the  twisted  legs  of  which  the 
gilt  is  peeling,  alternate  with  yet 
other  mirrors,  which  give  back 
blue,  distorted  reflections.  The 
windows  are  draped  with  bro- 
cade curtains,  faded  and  filthy. 
On  the  rotting  tables  stand 
artificial  flowers  under  dingy 
glass  cases.  The  throne  of  the 
king,  and  that  of  the  second 
king,  are  tawdry,  pyramidal 
erections  that  resemble  gilt 
wedding-cakes  which  have  been 
too  long  in  the  shop  window. 
The  uncleanliness  of  the  East 
is  a  thing  which,  in  some  sort, 
is  right  and  proper,  holding  its 
approved  and  appointed  place 
in  every  Oriental  picture : 
superimpose  it  upon  tawdry 
Occidental  vulgarity,  and 
straightway  you  join  in  horrid 
unity  the  least  attractive 
qualities  of  two  continents. 
In  the  audience-hall  of  Noro- 
dom the  King — the  man  who 
ceded  his  country  to  France 
as  an  escape  from  Siamese 
aggression,  and  who  impover- 
ished his  heir  in  order  to  make 
his  peace  with  Heaven — you 
find  in  awful  combination 
both  qualities  raised  to  the 
power  of  n. 

He,  however,  has  now  for 
some  years  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  there  to  answer  for 
all  his  misdeeds  (including,  it  is 
probable,  the  erection  of  this 


appalling  monstrosity),  and  his 
brother  of  the  difficult  name 
reigns  in  his  stead.  This  is  a 
stout,  squat,  kindly  old  gentle- 
man, dressed  in  a  white  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  a  silk  som- 
pot — or  ample  loin-cloth  worn 
in  the  Siamese  fashion  —  of 
a  different  colour  for  every  day 
in  the  week.  He  is  anxiously 
and  restlessly  courteous,  is 
wreathed  in  perpetual  smiles, 
and  bows  constantly  like  a 
mechanical  doll.  He  provides 
his  visitors  with  sweet  cham- 
pagne, a  speech  of  some  length 
in  the  vernacular,  and  Manilla 
cigars.  Quite  a  decent  band 
discourses  music  from  a  neigh- 
bouring shed.  He  is  a  strict 
Buddhist,  patronises  bonzes 
and  new  pagodas,  and  has  a 
high  reputation  for  kindliness, 
generosity,  and  courage.  He 
carries  a  big  cigar  in  the  centre 
of  the  perpetual  smile.  His 
people  whisper  that  he  is  not 
the  rightful  king,  as  he  is  the 
brother,  not  the  son,  of  Norodom ; 
but  he  had  long  been  a  loyal 
friend  to  France,  had  risked 
his  life  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  a  rebellion  against  French 
rule,  and  generally  had  de- 
served well  of  the  Republic. 
Seeing  that  nowadays  in  any 
Protectorate  the  real  power 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  protecting  nation,  and  in- 
fluence alone  has  been  left  to 
the  nominal  sovereign,  it  is 
probable  that  the  selection  of 
the  present  king  to  succeed 
Norodom  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
politic  act.  Still,  the  people 
and  many  of  the  mandarins  do 
not  like  the  position,  and  inno- 
vations of  this  kind  in  the 
conservative  East  always  are 
fraught  with  some  measure  of 
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danger.  East  of  Suez,  even 
more  than  in  Europe,  it  is 
risky  to  allow  legitimist  Pre- 
tenders to  come  into  being. 
Orientals,  more  than  all  other 
men,  want  a  Cause,  an  Idea,  to 
fight  and  die  for,  and  a  Man 
to  lead  them.  A  Pretender 
supplies  both  requirements. 

The  Palace  itself  was  a  sort 
of  pale  reflection  of  the  awful 
audience  -  hall ;  but  I  expect 
(and  hope)  that  hidden  away 
somewhere  in  its  dim  interior 
there  lurked  a  few  corners  of 
comfortable  Oriental  dirt  and 


squalor  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  the  king. 

During  the  whole  of  the 
interview  with  his  Majesty, 
about  a  dozen  ladies  of  his 
household,  with  soft  round 
faces,  short  erect  hair,  white 
blouses,  and  coloured  scarves 
and  sompots,  peeped  and  giggled 
at  us  round  a  screen  which 
stood  behind  the  king  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  Nobody 
interfered,  nor  was  there  much 
reason  to  do  so.  Considered 
as  a  dissipation,  the  amusement 
was  sufficiently  mild. 


IV. 


THE   WARDENS   OF   INDRA'S   SWORD. 

"  The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall, 
The  vapours  weep  their  burthen  to  the  ground, 
Man  comes  and  tills  the  soil  and  lies  beneath, 
And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 
Me  only  cruel  immortality 
Consumes  :  I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 
Here,  at  the  quiet  limits  of  the  world, 
A  white-haired  shadow  roaming  like  a  dream 
The  ever  silent  spaces  of  the  East, 
Far  folded  mists,  and  gleaming  halls  of  morn." 

"—  Tithonus. 


Near  the  southern  gate  of 
the  enclosure  in  which  stands 
the  Palace  of  the  Kambodian 
king,  a  crazy  hut  staggers 
upon  piles.  A  wooden  stair- 
way, toothless  with  age,  drops 
from  its  door  to  the  ground. 
Up  this  I  scrambled,  and  so 
entered  the  shrine  of  the 
Sacred  Sword  of  Indra,  Lord 
of  the  Thunders.  From  the 
distance,  half  heard,  came  the 
drone  of  chanting  Buddhist 
bonzes. 

In  the  dim  interior  all  at 
first  was  darkness,  out  of  which 
presently  emerged  shadowy 
shapes.  Beneath  a  canopy 
upon  my  right  sat  the  effigies 


of  the  Hindu  Trinity — Vishnu, 
Shiva,  Indra,  —  grim,  impass- 
ive, patient, — the  old  gods  who 
aforetime  claimed  worship  from 
all  men  in  this  land,  who  have 
seen  their  empire  wax  and 
wane,  and  who  to-day,  de- 
serted, neglected,  but  still 
feared,  find  shelter  in  this  hovel 
of  the  royal  compound.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there 
brooded  over  them  the  pathetic 
majesty  of  vanished  might. 
These  are  the  gods  who  cannot 
die,  yet  their  kingdom,  which 
is  of  this  world,  passeth  away. 

Tawdry  ornaments,  heaps  of 
decayed  flowers  giving  out  a 
faint,  sickly  odour,  vessels  of 
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gold  and  silver,  candlesticks 
fashioned  for  use  on  some 
Roman  Catholic  altar,  silk 
cloths  of  many  colours,  and 
small  grotesque  idols  repre- 
senting the  minor  deities  of 
the  Hindu  mythology,  decked 
the  shrine.  The  rest  of  the 
oblong  room  was  bare.  The 
only  light  was  that  which 
straggled  through  the  low 
doorway.  The  red  spot  of  fire 
that  smouldered  before  the 
altar  seemed  to  be  wrapped 
about  by  a  thin  mist  in  the 
heart  of  which  it  dully  glowed. 
In  a  corner  near  the  wall  fac- 
ing the  shrine  a  foul  mosquito- 
curtain  was  rigged,  and  from 
under  this,  like  animals  dis- 
turbed by  our  intrusion,  there 
crept  two  strange  figures. 

They  were  men,  nude  to  the 
waist,  crawling  on  all  -  fours, 
and  wearing  their  long  hair 
gathered  at  the  neck  into 
frowsy  chignons.  Weak  mous- 
taches sprouted  from  their 
upper  lips ;  their  finely  -  cut 
straight  brows  and  noses  fell 
away  to  slack  mouths  and 
weakling  chins ;  chronic  an- 
aemia, the  result  of  close  inter- 
breeding, was  proclaimed  by 
each  over-refined  feature,  by 
every  motion  of  each  languid 
limb.  I  was  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  a  certain  small  re- 
ligious caste  in  a  more  distant 
land,  children  of  persecution, 
whose  members,  isolated  in  a 
crowd,  have  suffered  a  like  fate, 
with  results  as  like :  for  those 
were  two  of  the  survivors — few 
and  faithful,  servants  of  the 
gods  of  old — survivors  of  that 
once  so  mighty  race,  the  Brah- 
mans  of  Kambodia. 

Slowly  they  crept  across  the 
matted  floor.  Then  the  elder 


of  the  two,  after  many  pros- 
trations, slid  into  the  dark 
space  between  the  shrine  and 
the  farthest  wall,  whence  he 
presently  emerged  bearing  with 
fearful  reverence  a  long  nar- 
row box  wrapped  in  soiled  silk 
coverings.  His  colleague  grov- 
elled on  the  ground,  and  then 
crawled  towards  him.  With 
infinite  care  and  slowness  the 
coverings  were  withdrawn  one 
by  one,  till  a  long  box  of  cheap 
red  lacquer  was  exposed.  This 
was  made  in  two  parts,  bound 
together  by  rings  of  rattan, 
and  within  was  a  long  object 
enveloped  in  more  silk  cloths. 
One  by  one  these  in  turn  were 
removed,  till  from  the  hands  of 
the  two  Brahmans  there  rose 
aloft  a  huge  sheathed  sword, 
its  hilt  upon  the  floor-mat,  its 
tip  high  above  the  heads  of  the 
grovelling  men. 

A  little  shaft  of  sunlight, 
straggling  through  the  door- 
way and  thrusting  the  shadows 
aside,  fell  upon  the  sheath,  and 
dappled  the  chignons  and  the 
nude  shoulders  of  the  men 
who,  head  to  head,  with  their 
legs  drawn  close  under  them, 
and  with  arms  from  elbow  to 
wrist  lying  flat  upon  the  mat, 
supported  in  their  clasped 
hands  the  sword  upreared  be- 
tween them.  From  their  tired 
eyes  there  peeped  the  quiet  light 
that  is  bred  of  Faith,  unshaken 
and  unshakeable,  whence  comes 
the  peace  of  God  that  passeth 
all  understanding. 

But  the  sheath,  upon  which 
the  ray  of  sunlight  smote  as 
upon  a  cymbal,  compelled  my 
vision.  It  was  wrought  of  gold 
cunningly  carved,  as  though 
the  artist  who  fashioned  it 
had  rioted  gloriously  in  un- 
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stinted  use  of  the  precious 
stuff,  and  it  was  red — warm 
and  glowing  red.  For  this 
was  not  the  pale  gold  of 
Europe,  but  the  rich  red  gold 
of  south-eastern  Asia, — virgin 
metal,  soft  as  sandstone,  and 
with  hardly  more  consistency 
than  cheese,  which  when  treated 
with  certain  herbs  of  the  jungle 
takes  to  itself  a  splendid  ruddy 
tint  like  that  seen  in  the  heart 
of  smouldering  embers.  Where 
the  sunlight  touched  it,  it 
blazed  in  a  great  red  flame, 
with  purple  shadows  in  the 
deep  crannies  of  the  carving, 
and  tiny  tongues  of  scarlet 
and  orange  licking  along  its 
length. 

With  infinite  care  and  slow- 
ness one  of  the  Servants  of  the 
Sword  drew  the  sheath  upward 
from  the  hilt,  exposing  some 
six  inches  of  the  blade.  My 
Buddhist  companions  pros- 
trated themselves,  drawing  in 
their  breath  in  little  sighs  :  for 
this  was  the  Sword  of  Indra, 
the  gift  of  the  Thunder  God 
himself  to  the  first  Brahman 
monarch  of  Kambodia,  and  all 
men  know  that  the  fate  of  the 
land  depends  on  this,  its  heart. 
For  it  men  have  died,  throwing 
life  away  without  a  qualm  to 
save  it  from  captivity.  For  it 
men  would  die  again  in  thou- 
sands, and  court  death  joyfully. 
It  was  no  mere  weapon  this 
upon  which  my  eyes  were  look- 
ing. It  was  the  incarnation  of 
an  Idea,  —  an  idea  for  which 
men  had  spent  and  slain  them- 
selves. 

It  held  my  gaze,  that  little 
length  of  metal  thus  grudg- 
ingly revealed.  It  was  black 
with  age,  solid  and  roughly 
triangular,  covered  by  a  fine 


network  of  gold- watering,  and 
bossy  with  massive  carving. 
Near  the  hilt  a  seated  figure 
of  Vishnu  alone  was  visible, 
embowered  in  delicate  scroll- 
work. The  golden  scabbard 
hid  the  rest. 

It  has  a  fellow,  men  say, 
worshipped  as  a  god  by  the 
semi -savage  hill -folk  of  the 
Hinterland  of  Annam,  the  ob- 
ject among  pious  Kambodians 
of  occasional  precarious  pil- 
grimage. Devotees  are  ad- 
mitted to  its  shrine,  there  to 
lay  down  their  offerings;  but 
this  god  of  the  hills  and  the 
jungles  has  a  tricky  temper, 
and  if  aught  calamitous  occur, 
his  people  know  that  the  in- 
trusion of  strangers  upon  his 
holy  places  has  aroused  his 
wrath.  Then  the  strangers 
die  slowly  in  circumstances  of 
great  elaboration  and  discom- 
fort. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  Serv- 
ants of  the  Sword  turned  it 
this  way  and  that,  exposing  it 
to  our  view  as  we  squatted  on 
our  heels  around  it.  Then  the 
scabbard  slid  down,  the  wrap- 
pings and  veils  were  reverently 
replaced,  and  with  many  ob- 
servances it  was  laid  to  rest 
once  more  in  its  niche  behind 
the  shrine. 

The  two  chignoned  men 
renewed  their  prostrations. 
These  sorry  fragments  of  drift- 
wood from  the  wreckage  of  a 
mighty  empire  exercised  over 
me  an  extraordinary  fascina- 
tion. They  and  the  old  gods 
of  their  worship  set  me  dream- 
ing of  the  Past,  forced  the 
imagination  to  fearful  probings 
of  the  Future,  told  in  silent 
grim  mockery  the  intolerable 
fate  of  gods  and  empires. 
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WHEN  I  married  John  and 
went  to  America  I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  in  for.  I  am  sure 
I  should  not  have  married  him 
if  I  had  known,  and  that  would 
have  been  a  pity,  because  John 
is  lovable,  and  I  love  him,  and 
no  doubt  that's  the  thing  that 
matters  most.  He  seems  to  get 
more  lovable  as  we  go  along, 
and  certainly  my  worries  don't 
decrease  in  volume  or  intensity, 
so  that  I  need  all  the  compen- 
sation I  am  able  to  gather 
from  this  amiable  trait  in  his 
character. 

Emma  has  been  my  latest 
and  most  acute  worry :  at  the 
same  time,  I  have  had  an  im- 
mense amount  of  amusement 
and  ultimate  satisfaction  out 
of  my  dealings  with  Emma, 
and  now  that  those  dealings 
with  her  are  completed  and  her 
destiny  handed  over  to  others, 
I  feel  as  if  I  must  jot  down 
what  Scotch  accountants  — 
John  is  Scotch  and  an  ac- 
countant —  would  call  my 
"  intromissions  "  with  Emma. 

We  had,  in  the  summer  of 
1907,  the  misfortune  to  lose  the 
services  of  Molly,  and  when  she 
left  my  New  York  apartment 
in  her  husband's  arms — he  liter- 
ally carried  her  fainting  form 
from  our  elevator  to  the  street- 
car that  bore  her  and  him  away 
to  the  railway  "  deepo,"  and 
thence  to  Toronto, —  I  felt  as 
if  there  never  would  be  any 
domestic  peace  or  comfort  for 
me  again.  Molly  had  "done 
for  "  me  for  years — nursed  the 
children,  nursed  me,  mended 


our  raiment,  brushed  John's 
clothes,  housemaided  for  us, 
scolded  the  coloured  man  into 
nightly  blacking  of  our  boots 
till  they  were  shinier  than  the 
ebony  face  of  that  unworthy 
African  himself.  She  had 
marketed,  catered,  cooked,  and 
kept  her  temper  for  us  for 
five  long  years,  and  at  length 
had  accumulated  such  a  satis- 
factory dowry  that  the  estim- 
able Scotch  footman  who  had 
emigrated  to  Canada,  after 
securing  Molly's  young  affec- 
tions, and  there  made  a  home 
and  the  elements  of  a  fortune, 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  to 
take  Molly  fully  into  partner- 
ship, and  had  come  down  to 
New  York  for  that  purpose. 

Molly's  tears  were  not  shed 
on  her  own  account.  They 
were  for  me  and  the  children. 
Molly  knew  what  she  was 
abandoning  us  to  —  she  had 
seen  it  happen  in  other  fam- 
ilies of  her  acquaintance — and 
Molly  did  well  to  weep  for  us. 

John  had  work  in  Boston, 
and  we  were  going  to  our 
usual  summer  quarters  on 
Lake  Champlain  in  a  week,  so 
I  decided  we  would  all  go 
to  Boston — I  and  the  two  little 
girls — with  him.  The  boys 
were  at  school,  and  were  to 
join  us  presently.  So  we  shut 
up  our  apartment  in  New  York 
— I  had  never  dared  embark 
on  the  more  extended  scale  of 
housekeeping  there,  involved  in 
having  a  house  to  oneself — and 
we  set  out. 

Now  if  Molly   had  been  in- 
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valuable  to  us  in  one  place 
rather  than  another,  it  certain- 
ly was  in  our  summer  holiday 
quarters.  Here  our  freedom 
depended  on  her  doing  nearly 
all  our  housework  and  making 
every  preparation  for  our 
spending  the  days,  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  in  the  open  air. 

I  had  to  find  some  one  to 
replace  her.  New  York  I  had 
drawn  blank,  hopelessly  and 
desperately  blank.  I  scarcely 
expected  it  would  have  been 
otherwise.  My  hopes  centred 
in  Boston.  As  every  English 
man  and  woman  knows  who 
has  ever  been  to  Boston,  it  is 
accounted  the  city  of  the 
Union  more  undeniably  like 
unto  England  than  any  other. 
Does  not  every  American  of 
either  sex  there  residing  ask 
every  Briton  arriving  if  he  or 
she  is  not  of  that  opinion? 
And  if  there  is  hesitation  in 
reply,  the  inquirer  will  supply 
the  affirmative  answer  for  you. 

Then  surely  in  Boston  there 
must  be  some  sympathy  for  the 
distracted  British  female  bereft 
of  her  Molly  and  bound  for 
a  summer  home  on  Lake 
Champlain.  I  felt  that  there 
must  be.  Accordingly,  John 
being  gone  to  his  office,  I  took 
my  two  little  girls  and  set  out 
with  hopeful  steps  to  the 
Employment  Bureau  I  had 
been  commended  to. 

I  sat  there,  and  so  did  the 
children,  from  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  We  had  a  short 
interval  for  luncheon  at  a 
neighbouring  hotel. 

I  think  every  Margaret 
Flanagan  and  Elizabeth 
O'Leary  and  Bridget  Sullivan 


iu  Massachusetts  must  have 
interviewed  me.  To  a  woman 
they  declined  to  enter  my 
service,  or  else  I  declined  their 
proffered  attentions.  I  couldn't 
reconcile  myself  to  anything  so 
deplorably  different  from  Molly 
as  these  ladies  from  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Neither  could 
I  reconcile  myself  to  the 
Johannas  and  Marias  and 
Lottas  from  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  who  passed  before 
me  in  unending  lines  of  ignor- 
ance and  inexperience.  Well- 
meaning  and  anxious  to  please 
I  am  certain  many  of  them 
were.  But  I  would  let  them 
experiment  on  other  vile  bodies, 
not  on  ours.  Then  came 
night,  as  I  have  said,  and 
wearily  we  dragged,  or  rather 
I  dragged,  our  jaded  persons 
home  to  our  hotel.  The 
children  wept.  They  said  it 
was  for  me,  poor  dears ;  it  was 
because  they  were,  like  me, 
worn  to  the  extremity  of  head- 
ache and  misery  by  our  dread- 
ful day  and  by  the  thought 
that  we  had  to  undergo 
another  such  on  the  morrow. 

John  was  sympathetic  and 
also  useful.  He  telephoned 
early  to  the  bureau  and  said 
that  I  was  "sick":  that  I 
must  see  only  such  servants 
as  were,  from  their  known 
virtues,  likely  to  be  worth  my 
seeing ;  and  the  lady  in  charge 
was  considerate,  and  said  she 
had  a  jewel  in  the  shape  of 
Almira  Fox  for  my  inspection 
— American  born — a  treasure. 

I  felt  sure  Almira  would 
suit.  The  children  had  slept 
off  their  headaches ;  we  set 
out  across  Boston  Common. 
Almira  was  awaiting  us.  She 
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was  not  young,  and  she  ap- 
peared to  be  resolute,  judging 
from  the  expression  of  her  eye. 
I  felt  she  was  critical,  and  was 
glad  —  Molly  was  critical  of 
everyone  but  ourselves.  She 
sat  down  beside  me. 

I  asked  Almira  all  about 
herself,  and  she  told  me.  She 
enjoyed  the  recitation  of  her 
successes.  They  were  evi- 
dently numerous  and  remark- 
able; and  one  wondered  that 
any  mistress  had  ever  found  it 
in  her  heart  to  part  with 
Almira's  society.  "  Boston 
born  and  bred"  Almira  was, 
and  forty  dollars  a-month  was 
the  very  least  any  one  had  ever 
ventured  to  offer  for  her  atten- 
tions. This  seemed  high,  but 
then  my  need  was  sore,  and 
Almira's  virtues  were  evidently 
priceless.  She  said  she  was 
not  over  strong,  "never  sick, 
but  sometimes  under  the 
weather."  I  was  sympathetic. 

She  had  finished,  and  I  be- 
gan. I  told  her  at  length 
what  her  duties  would  be. 
I  painted  an  alluring  picture 
of  our  happy  and  united  house- 
hold— the  children  were  smil- 
ing evidences  of  it  all.  Almira 
listened.  Presently  she  leant 
forward  towards  me,  laid  her 
hand  gently  on  my  knee,  and 
said,  "My  dear,  I'm  tired 
already." 

"Wearily  I  rose  to  go :  I 
didn't  feel  I  could  face  any- 
thing more  that  morning.  The 
children's  mouths  were  droop- 
ing ominously.  Violet  took  my 
hand  and  squeezed  it;  Janie 
took  the  other  and  held  it 
tight. 

At  this  moment  —  Almira 
standing  with  a  wicked  smile 


on  her  malignant  features — 
the  book-keeper  of  the  bureau 
burst  into  the  room.  Would  I 
at  once  see  "Emma"  before  I 
made  any  other  arrangements. 
(I  have  since  felt  a  conviction 
that  Almira's  ways  were  well 
known  in  that  bureau.)  Emma 
Smith  had  unexpectedly  come 
in — the  very  person  they  had 
been  hoping  for  on  my  behalf. 
Emma  was  believed  to  have 
gone  to  a  family  in  Vermont — 
but  here  was  Emma. 

Well,  Emma  was  "tired 
already."  Any  one  could  see 
that :  it  was  written  all  over 
her  weary  limbs  and  her 
withered  cheeks.  I  couldn't 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  cross- 
examine  Emma  about  any- 
thing. She  was  kind  and 
friendly.  She  wanted  kind- 
ness and  friendliness,  and  she 
was  English — very  English, — 
and  seemed  rather  lost  in 
America.  The  book  -  keeper 
said  Emma's  references  were 
undeniable,  but  she  was  not 
young — that  was  the  only 
reason  she  was  out  of  place. 
Lake  Champlain  would  revive 
her — rejuvenate  her.  I  said, 
"  Emma,  I  want  a  maid.  Will 
you  come  and  work  for  me  ?  " 

And  Emma  smiled  as  she 
looked  from  me  to  the  children 
and  back  again  and  said,  "  Yes, 
ma'am,  I  will." 

John  asked  me  when  we  got 
back  if  I  had  had  a  satisfactory 
character  with  the  new  maid. 
I  said,  "Yes— at  least,  I  felt 
sure  it  was  all  right.  She 
looked  honest — and  tired." 

Probably  this  last  word  ap- 
pealed to  John,  who  is  gener- 
ally tactful,  and  he  made  no 
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more  inquiries.  Emma  Smith 
set  out  that  night  for  our 
summer  quarters,  taking  her 
limited  —  very  limited  —  bag- 
gage along  with  her. 

I  will  admit  now  that  I 
had  some  misgivings,  but  I 
pondered  them  in  my  own 
heart  only,  and  preserved  an 
outward  cheerfulness. 

Four  days  later  the  children 
and  I  folio  wed  Emma.  Jeremiah 
Hanscom  met  us  at  the  railway 
station.  We  were  hot,  dusty, 
and  travel  -  stained,  and  the 
sight  of  Jerry  was  refreshing 
after  the  train  had  clanged 
and  roared  itself  out  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  left  us  to  the 
blessed  peace  and  loveliness  of 
the  hills  and  woods. 

Jeremiah  is  the  chief  prop  of 
our  existence  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  I  cannot  possibly  im- 
agine how  we  should  ever  get 
there,  or  exist  when  we  had  got 
there,  without  him. 

To  begin  with,  he  is  the  only 
person  with  a  cart  and  horse 
within  possible  distance  of 
the  railway  and  our  house,  so 
he  serves  as  the  one  link  be- 
tween us  and  civilisation.  Then 
he  is  a  farmer  in  a  small,  but 
variegated,  way  of  business. 
We  depend  on  him  for  meat, 
vegetables,  milk,  fruit,  poultry, 
news,  newspapers,  letters,  gos- 
sip, carpentry,  ironmongery, 
the  weather  forecast  (for  the 
Weather  Bureau  doesn't  seem 
to  apply  to  Lake  Champlain), 
locomotion  by  land  or  water, 
and  all  our  chores.  Now  every 
American  at  least  will  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  last-named 
service. 

And  besides  all  this — or  per- 
haps one  should  say,  in  spite 


of  it — we  like  Jeremiah  exceed- 
ingly- 

So  the  sight  of  him  humped 
up  on  the  "  cushion "  of  his 
rickety  old  "carry -all"  was 
refreshing  to  us.  He  sat  with 
one  leg  crossed  over  the  other, 
his  battered  old  hat  cooked 
over  one  eye,  and  his  hands 
and  the  other  eye  tenderly 
busy  with  the  mouth  and 
nerves  of  a  beautiful  bay  colt 
harnessed  in  the  shafts. 

"I  can't  git  down,  but  just 
you  make  that  coloured  man 
thar  heist  up  your  suit-cases, 
and  do  it  quick.  Thar,  now. 
And  now,  Mis'  Ogilvie,  in  yo' 
git.  I'm  pleased  to  see  you  all. 
This  durned  hoss  ain't  learned 
sense  yet,  but  I  guess  he  will 
soon — sure." 

The  colt  plunged  and  shook 
the  antique  harness  till  one 
felt  something  must  give  way, 
but  nothing  did,  and  away 
we  went,  Jerry  steadying  the 
horse  and  steering  him  beauti- 
fully past  every  obstacle.  It 
was  a  delight  to  see  him  drive. 

"  A  new  horse,  Jerry  ?  " 

"  Yep." 

"Where  did  you  get  such  a 
beauty?" 

Jerry  only  grinned  and  spat 
—  I  regret  to  say  he  chews 
tobacco,  bad  tobacco,  all  the 
time.  He  also  expectorates  in 
a  fearsome  fashion  when  moved 
by  any  emotion,  but  I  must 
admit  that  his  aim  is  careful 
and  miraculous.  I  pass  from 
this  painful  topic. 

Well,  I  saw  that  Jeremiah 
Hanscom  meant  to  reserve  the 
story  of  the  acquisition  of  his 
horse,  so  I  did  not  push  the 
inquiry  then.  The  miles  flew 
under  us,  and  we  were  deposited 
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on  our  own  piazza,  and  the 
colt  was  walking  quietly  and 
steadily  away  to  the  farm  on 
the  hill-side. 

Emma  was  smiling  in  the 
doorway,  and  cool  things  were 
visible  on  the  dining-room  table 
within. 

Emma  was  almost  unrecog- 
nisable. Her  wizened  face 
seemed  broadened  and  softened 
already ;  she  had  a  faint  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  and  her  shabby 
black  raiment  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  neat  and  well- 
ironed  print  dress  and  apron. 
Her  scanty  hair  was  as  smooth 
as  wax.  All  my  misgivings 
vanished,  and  I  knew  that 
Emma  was  going  to  turn  out 
a  treasure. 

She  had  got  the  whole  house 
into  spick  and  span  order  — 
everything  seemed  to  be  in  its 
place;  and  peace  descended 
upon  us.  We  were  to  stay  here 
till  October  by  our  beloved 
lake — on  it  and  in  it  every 
day.  It  was  now  only  June, 
and  John  and  the  boys  were 
coming  on  Saturday. 

•  ••••• 

Jeremiah  had  told  me  on  the 
way  from  the  railway  that  his 
wife  was  "  sick,"  and  I  had 
promised  to  go  up  and  see  her. 
Sure  enough,  she  was  "  sick," 
and  her  cough  was  a  thing  of 
dread  to  listen  to.  I  went  up 
the  hill  to  the  farm  in  the 
evening,  after  I  had  rested  a 
little.  The  children  were  help- 
ing Emma  to  get  our  supper 
ready.  It  was  easy  to  see 
she  liked  children,  and  they 
responded. 

Mrs  Hanscom  lay  on  a  couch 
— a  very  hard  and  comfortless 
couch  it  was — near  the  window 


of  their  living-room.  Jeremiah 
was  warming  up  some  milky 
food  for  her  when  I  entered. 

The  poor  woman  seemed 
miserable  at  his  having  to  do 
it,  wretched  that  she  lay  help- 
less while  he  had  to  do  her 
work,  and  it  was  touching  to 
see  her,  and  pleasant  to  see 
good  old  Jeremiah's  kindly 
ways. 

"  You  don't  need  to  worry, 
Mis'  Hanscom,"  he  was  saying. 
"  I'm  used  to  feeding  the  horses 
and  the  cattle  and  the  pigs, 
and  I  don't  know  but  I  can 
feed  your  chickens  and  you  too, 
all  in  the  day's  work.  Here's 
Mis'  Ogilvie,  she'll  see  you  take 
it  while  I  git  on  with  the  colt. 
Come  right  in,  Mis'  Ogilvie, 
right  here,  and  take  the  rocker. 
Mis'  Hanscom  will  be  pleased 
to  have  you  stay  a  little." 

So  I  stayed  and  gossiped  to 
poor  Mrs  Hanscom.  It  was 
borne  in  on  me  that  Jerry's 
cares  were  to  thicken,  and  I 
couldn't  help  admiring  the 
order  of  everything  in  the 
humble  room. 

Mrs  Hansoom  told  me  how 
good  he  was  to  her  since  she 
had  been  ill — nearly  all  winter 
it  seemed, — and  I  think  she 
liked  to  have  someone  to  con- 
fide in  about  him.  She  said 
he  had  driven  thirty  miles  and 
back  to  bring  a  doctor  to  see 
her,  who,  he  thought,  might 
help  her  back  to  health.  And 
at  night  he  would  be  up  mak- 
ing her  warm  drinks  to  stop 
her  coughing,  and  always  pre- 
tending he  was  awake  anyway. 
Jeremiah  evidently  was  a  tender 
husband,  and  his  wife  liked  one 
to  know  it  and  understand  his 
virtues.  She  told  me  how 
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happy  they  had  always  been 
in  the  farm.  Jeremiah  had  his 
army  pension ;  he  owned  the 
farm  and  he  owned  the  corner 
plot  where  the  hotel  was  to  be 
built  in  the  dim  future,  and  he 
had  three  hundred  dollars  in 
the  Granite  State  Trust  Com- 
pany's Bank  at  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  his  native  city, 
while  she  had  two  hundred 
dollars  in  the  Bay  State  In- 
vestment and  Securities  Com- 
pany Bank  in  Boston,  and 
many  other  intimate  details  of 
their  connubial  serenity.  And 
she  asked  me  if  I  hadn't  noticed 
Jeremiah's  blue  eyes,  and  if  I 
liked  them,  and  I  admitted  I 
did.  It  seemed  to  do  the  poor 
thing  good  to  talk  about  it  all, 
and  I  promised  to  come  again, 
and  often,  and  see  her. 

"Yes  — Mis'  Ogilvie  — and 
will  you  let  that  maid  of  yours 
come  once  in  a  while?  She's 
been  mighty  kind  coming  up 
the  last  two  days  after  she 
heard  from  Mr  Hanscom  how 
I  was  fixed.  Yes,  she  seems  a 
mighty  kind  and  lovely  sort  of 
woman  that,  and  yo're  in  luck 
in  heving  her  in  place  of  Molly 
Wyatt." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Emma 
was  a  lovely  sort  of  woman, 
and  some  of  her  "loveliness" 
was  apparent  when  I  got  home, 
for  there  she  was  playing  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  children  as 
if  she  had  known  them  all  their 
lives,  and  already  on  the  friend- 
liest terms  with  them  both. 

"  Oh,  mother,  Emma's  splen- 
did !  She  runs  like  a  hare,  and 
knows  all  the  best  hiding-places 
in  the  house  already." 

John  and  the  boys  came  in 
due  time,  and  John  pronounced 
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Emma  to  be  a  success,  and  the 
boys  said  she  was  "decent." 

Summer  sped  away,  and  we 
were  rested  and  happy;  but 
poor  Mrs  Hanscom  grew  worse, 
and  Jeremiah  grew  sadder. 
And  the  time  came  for  us  to 
be  off  to  New  York  again,  so 
we  were  packed  into  the  carry- 
all in  two  contingents  behind 
Jerry's  newest  horse, — for  he 
had  sold  the  beautiful  colt  at 
a  price  that  he  did  not  disclose 
to  the  world  at  large.  Clearly 
it  was  a  good  price,  for  Jere- 
miah grinned  when  the  sale 
was  referred  to,  and  spat  with 
simply  wonderful  accuracy  and 
ingenuity  of  aim. 

New  York  swallowed  us  up 
and  winter  came.  Soon  after 
Christmas  we  heard  poor  Mrs 
Hanscom  was  dead,  and  that 
Jeremiah  had  ordered  a  mag- 
nificent and  costly  tombstone 
for  the  little  cemetery  in  honour 
of  her.  He  sent  us  a  copy  of 
the  epitaph  that  he  and  the 
minister  had  jointly  composed, 
and  a  variety  of  appallingly 
black-edged  cards  with  hymns 
and  obituary  details  imprinted. 

I  wrote  and  condoled — very 
sincerely,  —  and  the  children 
and  John  sent  messages,  and 
Emma  desired  her  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  widower. 

A  week  or  two  later  a  blow 
descended  on  us  all.  Emma 
had  a  letter  from  England 
saying  her  sister  had  died 
and  her  bedridden  old  mother 
would  have  to  be  moved  to 
the  workhouse  infirmary  un- 
less Emma  came  to  look  after 
her.  This  was  more  than 
Emma  could  bear.  She  had 
saved  a  trifle  out  of  her  wages 
during  the  summer  and  winter, 
3G 
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and  the  poor  woman  had,  two 
days  later,  bought  a  steerage 
passage  to  Southampton  and 
sailed  for  England.  She  vowed 
she  would  come  out  again  some 
day  to  us,  but  I  felt  it  was 
good-bye  for  ever  to  Emma 
and  her  willing  cheery  service, 
and  resigned  myself  to  the 
adverse  fate  which  pursues 
the  housewife  in  the  "  Land 
of  the  Free."  And  I  had 
adversities.  More  than  ever 
we  learned  to  value  the  de- 
parted Emma.  And  when  it 
came  to  be  May  again,  and 
time  for  our  annual  move,  it 
was  only  by  dint  of  hourly 
reminding  myself  of  the  many 
blessings  that  I  enjoyed,  that 
I  was  able  to  keep  from  blas- 
pheming the  whole  system  of 
domestic  service  of  the  United 
States  and  save  my  nervous 
system  from  absolute  "pros- 
tration." 

Somehow  we  got  to  Lake 
Champlain ;  and  Isabella,  the 
wretched  substitute  for  our  in- 
valuable Emma,  accompanied 
us,  and  inflicted  daily  torment 
on  us. 

Jeremiah  was  sympathetic 
at  once. 

"Ain't  a  mite  of  Emma 
Smith  about  her,  I  can  see 
that,  Mis'  Ogilvie.  I  guess 
you've  your  troubles  this  year." 

Poor  Jeremiah  was  aged  and 
worn.  I  was  sorry  for  him,  and 
one  didn't  see  very  well  how 
to  help  him.  He  did  every- 
thing for  us  just  as  usual, 
except  that  he  was  tired  and 
slower  in  his  movements.  He 
lived  alone.  A  woman  from  a 
neighbouring  farm  came  over 
daily  and  helped  him  to  tidy 
up  his  ramshackle  old  dwell- 


ing. The  neighbours  generally 
were  sympathetic,  and  the  un- 
married ladies  were  specially 
so.  Jeremiah  was  undoubtedly 
the  catch  of  the  neighbourhood, 
in  a  district  where  wealth  was 
small  and  eligible  bachelors 
were  rare.  Jeremiah  had  been 
a  widower  five  months. 

John  had  gone  to  Boston  for 
a  fortnight,  and  I  and  the 
children  were  rather  dull.  The 
weather  was  indifferent,  and 
we  were  kept  indoors  more 
than  usual  —  and  there  was 
Isabella. 

I  had  had  one  letter  from 
Emma  since  she  went  to  Eng- 
land, telling  me  of  her  arrival 
and  her  mother's  failing  health, 
and  how  she  had  got  work  in 
the  village  where  they  lived  and 
was  able  to  live  at  home  and 
attend  to  the  invalid ;  and 
Emma's  letter  was  full  of  in- 
quiries about  us  all,  worded 
very  nicely  in  her  respectful 
English  way,  and  she  wanted  to 
know  about  poor  Mr  Hanscom 
and  all  our  local  news  from  the 
Lake  when  we  got  there. 

So  I  wrote  Emma  our  news 
one  wet  day,  and  the  girls  sent 
her  their  little  letters.  I  told 
her  of  my  trouble  with  her 
various  successors  and  with 
Isabella,  the  reigning  terror. 
The  children  wrote  that  Isa- 
bella was  no  use  at  hide-and- 
seek  or  "tag,"  and  hoped  that 
Emma's  hair  had  begun  to 
grow  now  she  was  using  Eng- 
lish hair-restorer — for  it  had 
been  a  joke  between  them  to 
compare  their  abundant  locks, 
which  Emma  combed  for  them, 
with  her  scanty  wisp,  and  she 
used  to  say  she  meant  to  grow 
it  again  when  she  could  get  a 
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bottle  of  Mrs  Humphrey's  in- 
valuable mixture  from  Eng- 
land. 

Later  on  I  heard  again  from 
Emma.  Her  mother  had  died, 
and  Emma  had  left  her  native 
village  and  drifted  to  London. 
Somehow  she  had  been  unlucky 
in  the  employment  she  had 
taken,  and  after  being  in  one 
or  two  private  households  she 
had  taken  service  in  a  hotel  in 
London  and  was  uncomfort- 
able, badly  paid,  and  over- 
worked. 

I  was  sorry  for  Emma,  and 
wrote  a  line  or  two  to  tell  her  so. 
I  would  have  taken  her  back 
willingly,  but  it  seemed  a  long 
and  costly  journey  for  her  to 
undertake,  and  we  were  uncer- 
tain whether  we  should  be  in 
our  own  rooms  as  usual  or 
whether  we  might  be  travel- 
ling during  the  winter  and 
have  no  use  for  a  maid. 

So  Jeremiah  took  our  letters 
to  the  mail  as  usual,  and  no 
doubt  noted  the  names  of  our 
various  correspondents. 

Anyhow,  he  came  as  usual 
one  day  with  our  eggs  and  milk 
and  salad,  and  duly  delivered 
them  at  the  side  door.  Then  he 
left  his  horse  standing  and  came 
round  to  the  front  of  the  piazza 
and  stood  there.  I  was  sitting 
writing,  and  waited  to  see  what 
he  would  say.  He  said  nothing, 
but  presently  sat  down  on  the 
bottom  step  but  one  and  spat 
at  the  scraper.  Then  it  seemed 
to  occur  to  him  that  this  was 
an  abuse  of  hospitality,  for  he 
took  out  a  particularly  large 
and  highly  coloured  handker- 
chief and  wiped  the  scraper. 
I  went  on  writing,  and  it  was 
just  two  minutes  later  by  the 
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watch  on  the  table  when  Jere- 
miah observed — 

"Mis'  Ogilvie,  if  you  was 
writing  to  Miss  Emma  Smith 
again  p'raps  you'd  be  so  kind 
as  to  send  her  a  message  from 
me." 

Jeremiah's  simplicity  amused 
me,  and  I  said  I  would  if  he 
wanted  it. 

"  Waal,  you  might  say  I  was 
mighty  lonesome  up  thar  at  the 
farm,  "Lone  Tree  Farm,"  and 
now  it's  lone  man  farm  I  guess. 
Waal,  and  you  might  say  if 
Emma  Smith  'ud  be  agreeable 
to  ut,  and  ef  she  kin  leave  her 
home  again,  I  'ud  pay  her  pass- 
age back  to  N'Yauk  or  Bors- 
ton  and  right  here  to  the  Lake. 
And  she  cud  be  around  for  six 
months  and  decide  ef  she  cud 
do  ut,  and  ef  she  could  we  'ud 
get  married  by  the  minister  in 
the  fall  and  she  cud  be  Mis' 
Hanscom.  She  wor  mighty 
kind  to  my  Sarah,  and  Sarah 
said  she  wor  a  lovely  kind  of 
woman.  Yes'm,  she  can  be 
Mis'  Hanscom." 

And  Jeremiah  got  up  and 
stood  before  me  with  his  hand 
out.  And  I  grasped  it  and 
wrung  it.  Jeremiah  was  grin- 
ning vigorously,  but  a  big 
tear  was  nevertheless  trickling 
slowly  down  his  nose,  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  wanted  to  hug  him. 

"Why,  Jerry!"  I  said.  "You 
really  mean  me  to  write  that  ?  " 

"  Sure !  "  said  Jerry  in  a  firm 
voice ;  and  he  wrung  my  hand 
and  went  away. 

Now  I  never  before  had  had 
to  make  a  proposal  of  marriage 
for  any  one,  and  I  suppose  if  I 
had  had  a  grain  of  wisdom  I 
should  have  firmly  and  utterly 
declined  to  do  anything  of  the 
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kind  now,  and  have  given 
Jeremiah  Emma's  address — if 
he  had  not  already  made  a  note 
of  it — and  advised  him  to  write 
an  autograph  letter  to  the  lady 
of  his  affections. 

But  somehow  or  other  wis- 
dom had  flown  out  of  that 
piazza,  and  a  great  sympathy 
for  poor  lonely  old  Jeremiah 
and  overworked  middle  -  aged 
Emma  had  taken  possession 
of  me,  and  I  behaved  like  a 
perfect  idiot,  and  sat  down 
without  taking  ten  minutes  to 
reflect,  and  wrote  it  all  to 
Emma.  I  am  sure  I  tried 
to  be  very  judicious  and  even 
judicial.  I  pointed  out  all  the 
risks  and  drawbacks  that  might 
be  encountered  in  such  a  union. 
I  even  went  on  to  say  that  I 
felt  sure  Emma,  at  her  age, 
would  do  nothing  indiscreet  or 
hasty,  and  would  do  well  to 
reflect  and  even  delay  any  de- 
cision she  might  feel  inclined 
to  make  for,  say,  a  year,  and 
until  she  had  consulted  with 
those  best  qualified  to  give 
advice  on  such  a  matter — some 
discreet  professional  or  business 
man,  for  example,  in  the  vil- 
lage where  she  had  lived.  I 
refrained  from  telling  her  any 
of  the  details  of  Jeremiah's 
fortune  and  estate  which  Mrs 
Hanscom  had  so  frankly  re- 
vealed to  me,  and  I  mentioned 
Jeremiah's  age  and  his  evi- 
dently weakened  health,  and 
the  severity  of  the  climate  on 
the  Lake,  and  everything  else 
I  could  think  of  that  would 
suggest  delay  and  caution. 

But  I  did  write ;  and,  worse 
still,  I  sent  my  letter  to  the 
mail.  And  then  I  sat  down  to 
reflection,  and  something  very 


like  repentance.      And  then  I 
remembered  John. 

So  I  had  to  convince  myself 
by  every  means  at  my  com- 
mand that  I  had  not  been 
indiscreet;  for  I  felt  sure  I 
should  want  to  convince  John 
when  he  came.  And  worst  of 
all,  he  wrote  and  said  he 
couldn't  come  for  another  fort- 
night and  possibly  more. 

I  simply  couldn't  write  and 
tell  him  what  I  had  done.  It 
weighed  upon  me.  I  kept  on 
forgetting  what  the  arguments 
were  that  completely  justified 
the  course  I  had  taken,  and 
indeed  left  me  no  other  alter- 
native. I  woke  in  the  night 
racking  my  brains  to  remem- 
ber what  they  were.  I  almost 
determined  to  write  them  down 
in  the  morning  in  case  I  forgot 
them  again.  But  still  I  felt 
that  I  really  had  had  no  other 
alternative.  That  tear  run- 
ning down  Jeremiah's  nose 
was  what  carried  me  away, — 
and  I  had  promised.  I  couldn't, 
of  course,  have  gone  back  on 
my  promise. 

Days  passed  :  at  last  John 
was  due  to  return,  and  Jere- 
miah drove  off  to  meet  him  at 
the  "deepo." 

The  weather  was  desperately 
hot,  delicious  by  the  Lake,  hate- 
ful to  think  of  on  the  railway. 
I  waited  at  home  for  John,  and 
had  cool  things  in  the  ice-box 
ready  for  him,  and  cool  raiment 
for  him  to  change  into.  Wheels 
sounded  in  the  road,  and,  call- 
ing to  Isabella  to  prepare,  I 
went  out  to  the  door. 

There  was  the  carry-all — in 
the  back  seat  was  John,  and  in 
the  front,  beside  Jeremiah,  was 
— Emma ! 
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I  shall  never  forget  it.  John's 
face — E  mma's  face — Jeremiah's 
face, — I  could  only  look  from 
one  to  the  other,  receive  on  the 
tablets  of  my  memory  the  in- 
delible print  of  their  varied 
expressions  —  and  totter  into 
the  parlour. 

"In  the  name  of  wonder, 
what  does  it  mean  ? "  asked 
John. 

"Oh,  John,  don't/  If  you 
want  to  drive  me  to  mania, 
ask  me  questions  now." 

At  the  moment  Emma  en- 
tered. Tact  was  written  all 
over  her  "homely"  face. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  had  your 
letter,  and  I  felt  sure  you 
wanted  help,  and,  as  I  was 
free  to  come,  I  came  at  once. 
And  if  Isabella  is  still  here, 
ma'am,  I'm  sure  I  can  show 
her  how  to  do  the  work  till 
she  leaves." 

Emma  had  struck  the  key- 
note and  saved  the  situation. 
She  had  told  John  at  the 
station,  where  they  had  met 
in  the  doorway,  and  where 
Emma  had  respectfully  greeted 
him  (John  never  would  have 
seen  her  otherwise  :  he  never 
sees  anybody),  that  she  had 
heard  from  me  how  difficult 
it  was  to  get  a  maid,  and  she 
had  therefore  come  at  once  to 
my  help  and  the  dear  little 
girls'. 

She  was  already  upstairs, 
had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and 
was  at  work  in  John's  dressing- 
room  unpacking  his  port- 
manteau, just  exactly  as  if  she 
had  never  been  away. 

I  forgot  all  those  arguments 
I  had  so  carefully  arranged, 
and  just  held  John's  arm  and 
told  him  what  an  idiot  I  had 


been,  and  what  awful  compli- 
cations I  now  foresaw.  Jere- 
miah would  change  his  mind, 
and  Emma  —  wretched,  mis- 
guided Emma — would  be  on 
our  hands  for  ever  and  ever. 
Then  John  reduced  me  to  com- 
mon-sense again  in  half  a 
minute  in  the  way  he  does. 
He  laughed  at  me,  and  that 
always  irritates  me  into  some 
sort  of  calm. 

And  we  remembered  Emma's 
expression  of  preternatural  pro- 
priety and  unconcern,  and  then 
Jeremiah's  expression  of  perfect 
and  primeval  innocence,  and  a 
savoir-faire  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  an  ambassador, 
and  we  sat  down  and  shook 
with  laughter. 

Well,  Emma  held  that  note 
that  she  had  struck  till  the 
very  end  of  the  act  —  never 
for  a  moment  let  it  waver. 
Nothing  would  shake  her 
perfect  outward  gravity  and 
decorum. 

John  and  I  had  reckoned  up 
the  dates  with  the  aid  of  the 
calendar.  We  proved  conclus- 
ively that  Emma  had  received 
my  letter  not  earlier  than  the 
13th  June,  and  had  started 
from  London  not  later  than 
the  14th.  Whether  she  had 
ever  read  to  the  end  of  my 
epistle  after  she  had  grasped 
the  point  of  it — until,  indeed, 
she  was  on  board  ship  west- 
ward bound — we  have  always 
doubted.  She  resolutely  ig- 
nored the  question  about  the 
payment  of  her  passage-money. 
She  had  "arranged  that,"  she 
said,  and  there  was  no  more  to 
be  said  about  it.  She  was  dig- 
nity itself — and  oh  !  such  funny 
dignity  —  whenever  Jeremiah 
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was  "around."  And  Jeremiah 
was  always  "around."  She 
had  long  and  pleasing  conver- 
sations with  "Mr  Hanscom" 
on  every  domestic  topic  con- 
nected with  our  housekeeping. 
She  even  drove  in  the  buggy 
with  him  on  a  Sunday,  but 
only  after  full  consultation 
with  me  on  the  propriety  of 
such  a  step. 

But  just  once  Emma  did 
open  her  mind  to  me.  The 
very  first  evening  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  me 
uninterrupted,  Emma  came  to 
my  room  and  closed  the  door. 
She  was  trembling  a  good  deal, 
and  her  face  was  very  colour- 
less, and  her  poor  work-worn 
hands  were  wrestling  with  one 
another  :  but  she  was  smiling. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am;  about 
that  Isabella.  Will  you  let  her 
go  ?  She  wants  to  go,  and  she 
is  no  use  to  you,  and  I'll  gladly 
take  the  place,  ma'am,  till  you 
go  away  from  here.  And  oh, 
ma'am,  will  you  forgive  me  for 
coming  ?  But  I  couldn't  stay 
away,  though  you  never  asked 
me  to  come  to  you — and  may 
the  Lord  forgive  me  for  telling 
Mr  Ogilvie  you  had.  But  you 
see,  ma'am,  I  never  had  a 
chance  in  all  my  life  before. 
For  forty  years  I've  been  just 
ugly  old  Emma  Smith,  strug- 
gling to  keep  mother  out  of 
the  workhouse;  and  when  she 
died,  and  I  got  to  that  hotel 
in  London,  I  knew  I  was  going 
to  the  workhouse  myself.  I 
was  failing,  and  hadn't  the 
strength  to  go  on.  They  had 
told  me  to  leave  because  I 
couldn't  stand  the  stairs  and 
the  long  hours.  I  hadn't  a 
friend  in  the  world  but  you — 


and  Mr  Hanscom, — and  I  felt 
just  done.  And  then  the  letter 
came.  Well,  ma'am,  you  don't 
know  what  it  meant  to  me. 
If  any  one  but  you  had  sent  it, 
I  wouldn't  have  believed  it : 
but  I  knew  you  wouldn't  be 
making  fun  of  me.  I  had  just 
six  pounds  in  the  world,  and 
when  that  was  spent  there  was 
the  workhouse.  Oh,  ma'am, 
you  don't  think  Mr  Hanscom 
will  change  his  mind  now,  do 
you?  I  know  he  is  a  good 
man,  and  I  know  I  could  make 
him  comfortable,  but  then  I 
am  awful  ugly  and  old,  and  I 
keep  thinking,  now  he  sees  me, 
he  will  change  his  mind  and 
take  Miss  Croker  from  the  vil- 
lage,— I  know  she'd  have  him 
in  a  minute." 

A  world  of  woe  and  appre- 
hension was  in  Emma's  tones. 
When  I  got  downstairs  there 
was  Jeremiah  at  the  door  with 
a  buggy  that  I  hadn't  seen 
before,  and  he  desired  my  opin- 
ion on  it.  He  thought  it  would 
be  useful  to  us  for  our  drives, 
and  he  said  he  guessed  it  would 
be  as  well  to  have  a  new  one 
before  next  year. 

But  I  could  see  Jerry  had 
not  come  to  talk  about  car- 
riages. He  wanted  to  know 
about  Emma.  And  he  signi- 
fied that  Miss  Croker  was 
pressing  him  rather  hard,  and 
that  he  wanted  it  fixed  up 
right  away  with  Emma,  right 
now,  before  there  was  any 
trouble.  He  thought  Emma 
seemed  undecided  and  hang- 
ing back  (I  couldn't  repress 
a  smile  at  this  point),  and  if 
I  didn't  object  he  would  go 
back  to  the  house  there  and 
then  —  we  had  moved  decor- 
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ously  away  from  the  door  so 
as  to  be  out  of  hearing — and 
tell  Emma  to  be  ready  the 
following  Saturday ;  or  she 
could  leave  it,  and  just  say 
she  didn't  want  to  be  fixed 
up  with  an  old  crank  of  a  hoss 
trader  like  Jeremiah  Hanscom 
— he  wouldn't  blame  her, — but 
he  would  regret  the  circum- 
stance, for  he  knew  she  was 
a  lovely  woman,  for  Sarah 
had  said  so. 

What  could  I  do?  Of 
course  I  let  them  arrange  it 
all,  and,  not  the  following  Sat- 
urday but  a  month  later,  we 
had  the  queerest  wedding  in 
our  parlour  that  the  Lakeside 
had  ever  seen.  We  managed 
it  all  ourselves — the  wedding- 
feast,  the  bride's  costume  (of 
sober  grey),  with  an  elegant 
bonnet  with  a  waving  feather. 
The  children  made  her  a 
bouquet,  and  decorated  the 
dining-room.  Jeremiah's  rai- 
ment was  a  joy  to  behold, — 
his  "pants"  of  yellow  kersey, 
his  striped  waistcoat,  his  neck- 
tie with  fringes,  specially  se- 
lected in  Boston  by  a  friend 
in  the  cattle  trade,  his  new 
hat  from  Dover  from  a  cele- 
brated hat  factory  there;  and 
then  the  departure  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  I  think  that 
was  the  moment  of  Emma's 
life.  The  comparatively  new 
buggy  came  to  the  door  in 


charge  of  a  diminutive  boy 
hired  for  the  occasion.  Jere- 
miah took  his  seat  on  the 
"cushion,"  and  Emma — after 
all  farewells  had  been  said — 
stepped  up  beside  him.  Any- 
thing like  her  triumph  I  have 
never  seen.  And  to  crown 
all,  at  that  very  moment  who 
should  drive  down  the  road  on 
the  other  side  of  the  laurel 
hedge  but  old  Croker  from  the 
post  -  office  and  the  blighted 
Miss  Croker ! 

Well,  Emma  drove  away  to 
her  new  home.  When  John 
came  back — he  was  away  that 
week,  and  I  and  the  children 
had  had  the  wedding  to  our- 
selves —  I  took  him  out  one 
evening  for  a  walk,  in  the 
hope  we  should  meet  Emma 
and  Jeremiah  passing  down 
the  road,  as  they  often  did  in 
their  evening  drive.  There 
they  came,  Jeremiah  handling 
another  new  horse  with  his 
usual  skill,  Emma  the  personi- 
fication of  calm  dignity,  of 
superiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
village,  and  of  utter  content. 
I  couldn't  help  saying  to 
John — 

"Now,  look  at  them  and 
admit  I  was  right  after  all 
when  I  sent  that  letter." 

And  John  touched  me  on 
the  shoulder  and  said — 

"  Yes,  but  don't  do  it  again." 
C.  H.  B. 
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THE    GROVE    OF    ASHTAROTH. 


BY   JOHN   BTJCHAN. 


WE  were  sitting  around  the 
camp  fire,  some  thirty  miles 
north  of  a  place  called  Taqui, 
when  Lawson  announced  his 
intention  of  finding  a  home. 
He  had  spoken  little  the  last 
day  or  two,  and  I  had  guessed 
that  he  had  struck  a  vein  of 
private  reflection.  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  new  mine  or 
irrigation  scheme,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
a  country  house. 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  go 
back  to  England,"  he  said, 
kicking  a  sputtering  log  into 
place.  "I  don't  see  why  I 
should.  For  business  purposes 
I  am  far  more  useful  to  the 
firm  in  South  Africa  than  in 
Throgmorton  Street.  I  have 
no  relations  left  except  a  third 
cousin,  and  I  have  never  cared 
a  rush  for  living  in  town. 
That  beastly  house  of  mine 
in  Hill  Street  will  fetch  what 
I  gave  for  it, — Isaacson  cabled 
about  it  the  other  day,  offer- 
ing for  furniture  and  all.  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  hate  shooting 
little  birds  and  tame  deer.  I 
am  one  of  those  fellows  who 
are  born  Colonial  at  heart, 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't 
arrange  my  life  as  I  please. 
Besides,  for  ten  years  I  have 
been  falling  in  love  with  this 
country,  and  now  I  am  up  to 
the  neck." 


He  flung  himself  back  in 
the  camp-chair  till  the  canvas 
creaked,  and  looked  at  me 
below  his  eyelids.  I  remember 
glancing  at  the  lines  of  him, 
and  thinking  what  a  fine 
make  of  a  man  he  was.  In  his 
untanned  field-boots,  breeches, 
and  grey  shirt  he  looked  the 
born  wilderness-hunter,  though 
less  than  two  months  before 
he  had  been  driving  down  to 
the  City  every  morning  in  the 
sombre  regimentals  of  his  class. 
Being  a  fair  man,  he  was  glori- 
ously tanned,  and  there  was  a 
clear  line  at  his  shirt-collar  to 
mark  the  limits  of  his  sunburn. 
I  had  first  known  him  years 
ago,  when  he  was  a  broker's 
clerk  working  on  half  com- 
mission. Then  he  had  gone  to 
South  Africa,  and  soon  I  heard 
he  was  a  partner  in  a  mining 
house  which  was  doing  won- 
ders with  some  gold  areas  in 
the  North.  The  next  step  was 
his  return  to  London  as  the 
new  millionaire, — young,  good- 
looking,  wholesome  in  mind 
and  body,  and  much  sought 
after  by  the  mothers  of  mar- 
riageable girls.  We  played  polo 
together,  and  hunted  a  little  in 
the  season,  but  there  were  signs 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  be- 
come the  conventional  English 
gentleman.  He  refused  to  buy 
a  place  in  the  country,  though 
half  the  Homes  of  England 
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were  at  his  disposal.  He  was 
a  very  busy  man,  he  declared, 
and  had  not  time  to  be  a 
squire.  Besides,  every  few 
months  he  used  to  rush  out 
to  South  Africa.  I  saw  that 
he  was  restless,  for  he  was 
always  badgering  me  to  go 
big-game  hunting  with  him  in 
some  remote  part  of  the  earth. 
There  was  that  in  his  eyes, 
too,  which  marked  him  out 
from  the  ordinary  blonde  type 
of  our  countrymen.  They  were 
large  and  brown  and  mysteri- 
ous, and  the  light  of  another 
race  was  in  their  odd 
depths. 

To  hint  such  a  thing  would 
have  meant  a  breach  of  friend- 
ship, for  Lawson  was  very 
proud  of  his  birth.  When  he 
first  made  his  fortune  he  had 
gone  to  the  Heralds  to  dis- 
cover his  family,  and  those 
obliging  gentlemen  had  pro- 
vided a  pedigree.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  Lowson  or  Lowieson, 
an  ancient  and  rather  disreput- 
able clan  on  the  Scottish  side 
of  the  Border.  He  took  a 
shooting  in  Teviotdale  on  the 
strength  of  it,  and  used  to  com- 
mit lengthy  Border  ballads  to 
memory.  But  I  had  known  his 
father,  a  financial  journalist  who 
never  quite  succeeded,  and  I 
had  heard  of  a  grandfather  who 
sold  antiques  in  a  back  street  at 
Brighton.  The  latter,  I  think, 
had  not  changed  his  name,  and 
still  frequented  the  synagogue. 
The  father  was  a  progressive 
Christian,  and  the  mother  had 
been  a  blonde  Saxon  from  the 
Midlands.  In  my  mind  there 
was  no  doubt,  as  I  caught 
Lawson's  heavy  -  lidded  eyes 


fixed  on  me.  My  friend  was 
of  a  more  ancient  race  than 
the  Lowsons  of  the  Border. 

"  Where  are  you  thinking  of 
looking  for  your  house  ?  "  I 
asked.  "In  Natal  or  in  the 
Cape  Peninsula?  You  might 
get  the  Fishers'  place  if  you 
paid  a  price." 

"The  Fishers'  place  be 
hanged! "he  said  crossly.  "I 
don't  want  any  stuccoed  over- 
grown Dutch  farm.  I  might 
as  well  be  at  B/oehampton  as 
in  the  Cape." 

He  got  up  and  walked  to  the 
far  side  of  the  fire,  where  a 
lane  ran  down  through  thorn- 
scrub  to  a  gully  of  the  hills. 
The  moon  was  silvering  the 
bush  of  the  plains,  forty  miles 
off  and  three  thousand  feet 
below  us. 

"  I  am  going  to  live  some- 
where hereabouts,"  he  answered 
at  last. 

I  whistled.  "  Then  you've 
got  to  put  your  hand  in  your 
pocket,  old  man.  You'll  have 
to  make  everything,  including 
a  map  of  the  countryside." 

"I  know,"  he  said;  "that's 
where  the  fun  comes  in.  Hang 
it  all,  why  shouldn't  I  indulge 
my  fancy?  I'm  uncommonly 
well  off,  and  I  haven't  chick  or 
child  to  leave  it  to.  Suppos- 
ing I'm  a  hundred  miles  from 
railhead,  what  about  it?  I'll 
make  a  motor-road  and  fix  up 
a  telephone.  I'll  grow  most  of 
my  supplies,  and  start  a  colony 
to  provide  labour.  When  you 
come  and  stay  with  me,  you'll 
get  the  best  food  and  drink  on 
earth,  and  sport  that  will  make 
your  mouth  water.  I'll  put 
Lochleven  trout  in  these 
streams, — at  6000  feet  you  can 
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do  anything.  We'll  have  a 
pack  of  hounds,  too,  and  we 
can  drive  pig  in  the  woods, 
and  if  we  want  big  game  there 
are  the  Mangwe  flats  at  our 
feet.  I  tell  you  I'll  make  such 
a  country  -  house  as  nobody 
ever  dreamed  of.  A  man  will 
come  plumb  out  of  stark 
savagery  into  lawns  and  rose- 
gardens."  Lawson  flung  him- 
self into  his  chair  again  and 
smiled  dreamily  at  the  fire. 

"But  why  here,  of  all 
places  ? "  I  persisted.  I  was 
not  feeling  very  well  and  did 
not  care  for  the  country. 

"I  can't  quite  explain.  I 
think  it's  the  sort  of  land  I 
have  always  been  looking  for. 
I  always  fancied  a  house  on 
a  green  plateau  in  a  decent 
climate  looking  down  on  the 
tropics.  I  like  heat  and  colour, 
you  know,  but  I  like  hills  too, 
and  greenery,  and  the  things 
that  bring  back  Scotland. 
Give  me  a  cross  between 
Teviotdale  and  the  Orinoco, 
and,  by  Gad  !  I  think  I've  got 
it  here." 

I  watched  my  friend  curi- 
ously, as  with  bright  eyes  and 
eager  voice  he  talked  of  his 
new  fad.  The  two  races  were 
very  clear  in  him — the  one  de- 
siring gorgeousness,  the  other 
athirst  for  the  soothing  spaces 
of  the  North.  He  began  to 
plan  out  the  house.  He  would 
get  Adamson  to  design  it,  and 
it  was  to  grow  out  of  the 
landscape  like  a  stone  on  the 
hillside.  There  would  be  wide 
verandahs  and  cool  halls,  but 
gjreat  fireplaces  against  winter 
time.  It  would  all  be  very 
simple  and  fresh  —  "clean  as 
morning  "  was  his  odd  phrase ; 


but  then  another  idea  super- 
vened, and  he  talked  of  bring- 
ing the  Tintorets  from  Hill 
Street.  "I  want  it  to  be  a 
civilised  house,  you  know.  No 
silly  luxury,  but  the  best  pic- 
tures and  china  and  books.  .  .  . 
I'll  have  all  the  furniture  made 
after  the  old  plain  English 
models  out  of  native  woods. 
I  don't  want  second-hand  sticks 
in  a  new  country.  Yes,  by 
Jove,  the  Tintorets  are  a  great 
idea,  and  all  those  Ming  pots  I 
bought.  I  had  meant  to  sell 
them,  but  I'll  have  them  out 
here." 

He  talked  for  a  good  hour 
of  what  he  would  do,  and  his 
dream  grew  richer  as  he  talked, 
till  by  the  time  we  went  to 
bed  he  had  sketched  something 
liker  a  palace  than  a  country- 
house.  Lawson  was  by  no 
means  a  luxurious  man.  At 
present  he  was  well  content 
with  a  Wolseley  valise,  and 
shaved  cheerfully  out  of  a  tin 
mug.  It  struck  me  as  odd 
that  a  man  so  simple  in  his 
habits  should  have  so  sumptu- 
ous a  taste  in  bric-a-brac.  I 
told  myself,  as  I  turned  in,  that 
the  Saxon  mother  from  the 
Midlands  had  done  little  to 
dilute  the  strong  wine  of  the 
East. 

It  drizzled  next  morning 
when  we  inspanned,  and  I 
mounted  my  horse  in  a  bad 
temper.  I  had  some  fever  on 
me,  I  think,  and  I  hated  this 
lush  yet  frigid  table -land, 
where  all  the  winds  on  earth 
lay  in  wait  for  one's  marrow. 
Lawson  was,  as  usual,  in  great 
spirits.  "We  were  not  hunt- 
ing, but  shifting  our  hunting- 
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ground,  so  all  morning  we 
travelled  fast  to  the  north 
along  the  rim  of  the  uplands. 

At  midday  it  cleared,  and 
the  afternoon  was  a  pageant 
of  pure  colour.  The  wind  sank 
to  a  low  breeze ;  the  sun  lit 
the  infinite  green  spaces,  and 
kindled  the  wet  forest  to  a 
jewelled  coronal.  Lawson  gasp- 
ingly admired  it  all,  as  he  can- 
tered bareheaded  up  a  bracken- 
clad  slope.  "  God's  country," 
he  said  twenty  times.  "I've 
found  it."  Take  a  piece  of 
Saxon  downlaud  ;  put  a  stream 
in  every  hollow  and  a  patch  of 
wood ;  and  at  the  edge,  where 
the  cliffs  at  home  would  fall  to 
the  sea,  put  a  cloak  of  forest 
muffling  the  scarp  and  dropping 
thousands  of  feet  to  the  blue 
plains.  Take  the  diamond  air 
of  the  Gornergrat,  and  the  riot 
of  colour  which  you  get  by  a 
West  Highland  lochside  in  late 
September.  Put  flowers  every- 
where, the  things  we  grow  in 
hothouses,  geraniums  like  sun- 
shades and  arums  like  trumpets. 
That  will  give  you  a  notion  of 
the  countryside  we  were  in. 
I  began  to  see  that  after  all  it 
was  out  of  the  common. 

And  just  before  sunset  we 
came  over  a  ridge  and  found 
something  better.  It  was  a 
shallow  glen,  half  a  mile  wide, 
down  which  ran  a  blue -grey 
stream  in  linns  like  the  Spean, 
till  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
it  leaped  into  the  dim  forest  in 
a  snowy  cascade.  The  opposite 
side  ran  up  in  gentle  slopes  to 
a  rocky  knoll,  from  which  the 
eye  had  a  noble  prospect  of  the 
plains.  All  down  the  glen 
were  little  copses,  half  moons 
of  green  edging  some  silvery 


shore  of  the  burn,  or  delicate 
clusters  of  tall  trees  nodding 
on  the  hill  brow.  The  place  so 
satisfied  the  eye  that  for  the 
sheer  wonder  of  its  perfection 
we  stopped  and  stared  in  silence 
for  many  minutes. 

Then  "The  House,"  I  said, 
and  Lawson  replied  softly, 
"  The  House  !  " 

We  rode  slowly  into  the  glen 
in  the  mulberry  gloaming.  Our 
transport  waggons  were  half 
an  hour  behind,  so  we  had 
time  to  explore.  Lawson  dis- 
mounted and  plucked  handfuls 
of  flowers  from  the  water- 
meadows.  He  was  singing  to 
himself  all  the  time — an  old 
French  catch  about  Cadet 
Rousselle  and  his  trois  maisons. 

11  Who  owns  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  My  firm,  as  like  as  not.  We 
have  miles  of  land  about  here. 
But  whoever  the  man  is,  he  has 
got  to  sell.  Here  I  build  my 
tabernacle,  old  man.  Here,  and 
nowhere  else ! " 

In  the  very  centre  of  the 
glen,  in  a  loop  of  the  stream, 
was  one  copse  which  even  in 
that  half  light  struck  me  as 
different  from  the  others.  It 
was  of  tall,  slim,  fairy -like 
trees,  the  kind  of  wood  the 
monks  painted  in  old  missals. 
No,  I  rejected  the  thought.  It 
was  no  Christian  wood.  It 
was  not  a  copse,  but  a  "grove," 
— one  such  as  Diana  may  have 
flitted  through  in  the  moon- 
light. It  was  small,  forty  or 
fifty  yards  in  diameter,  and 
there  was  a  dark  something 
at  the  heart  of  it  which  for 
a  second  I  thought  was  a 
house. 

We     turned     between     the 
slender     trees,     and  —  was    it 
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fancy  ? — an  odd  tremor  went 
through  me.  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  penetrating  the  temenos 
of  some  strange  and  lovely 
divinity,  the  goddess  of  this 
pleasant  vale.  There  was  a 
spell  in  the  air,  it  seemed,  and 
an  odd  dead  silence. 

Suddenly  my  horse  started 
at  a  flutter  of  light  wings. 
A  flock  of  doves  rose  from 
the  branches,  and  I  saw  the 
burnished  green  of  their  plumes 
against  the  opal  sky.  Lawson 
did  not  seem  to  notice  them. 
I  saw  his  keen  eyes  staring 
at  the  centre  of  the  grove  and 
what  stood  there. 

It  was  a  little  conical  tower, 
ancient  and  lichened,  but,  so 
far  as  I  could  judge,  quite  flaw- 
less. You  know  the  famous 
Conical  Temple  at  Zimbabwe, 
of  which  prints  are  in  every 
guide-book.  This  was  of  the 
same  type,  but  a  thousand- 
fold more  perfect.  It  stood 
about  thirty  feet  high,  of  solid 
masonry,  without  door  or  win- 
dow or  cranny,  as  shapely  as 
when  it  first  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  old  builders. 
Again  I  had  the  sense  of  break- 
ing in  on  a  sanctuary.  What 
right  had  I,  a  common  vulgar 
modern,  to  be  looking  at  this 
fair  thing,  among  these  deli- 
cate trees,  which  some  white 
goddess  had  once  taken  for 
her  shrine  ? 

Lawson  broke  in  on  my 
absorption.  "  Let's  get  out  of 
this,"  he  said  hoarsely,  and  he 
took  my  horse's  bridle  (he  had 
left  his  own  beast  at  the  edge) 
and  led  him  back  to  the  open. 


But  I  noticed  that  his  eyes 
were  always  turning  back,  and 
that  his  hand  trembled. 

"  That  settles  it,"  I  said  after 
supper.  "  What  do  you  want 
with  your  mediaeval  Venetians 
and  your  Chinese  pots  now  ? 
You  will  have  the  finest  antique 
in  the  world  in  your  garden — 
a  temple  as  old  as  time,  and  in 
a  land  which  they  say  has  no 
history.  You  had  the  right 
inspiration  this  time." 

I  think   I    have    said    that 
Lawson  had  hungry  eyes.     In 
his    enthusiasm   they   used   to 
glow  and  brighten  ;   but  now, 
as  he  sat  looking  down  at  the 
olive  shades  of  the  glen,  they 
seemed  ravenous  in  their  fire. 
He  had  hardly  spoken  a  word 
since  we  left  the  wood. 

II  Where   can   I   read   about 
those  things  ?  "  he  asked,  and 
I  gave  him  the  names  of  books. 

Then,  an  hour  later,  he  asked 
me  who  were  the  builders.  I 
told  him  the  little  I  knew 
about  Phoenician  and  Sabsean 
wanderings,  and  the  ritual  of 
Sidon  and  Tyre.  He  repeated 
some  names  to  himself  and 
went  soon  to  bed. 

As  I  turned  in,  I  had  one  last 
look  over  the  glen,  which  lay 
ivory  and  black  in  the  moon. 
I  seemed  to  hear  a  faint  echo 
of  wings,  and  to  see  over  the 
little  grove  a  cloud  of  light 
visitants.  "  The  Doves  of  Ash- 
taroth have  come  back,"  I  said 
to  myself.  "  It  is  a  good  omen. 
They  accept  the  new  tenant." 
But  as  I  fell  asleep  I  had  a 
sudden  thought  that  I  was  say- 
ing something  rather  terrible. 
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Three  years  later,  pretty 
nearly  to  a  day,  I  came  back 
to  see  what  Lawson  had  made 
of  his  hobby.  He  had  bidden 
me  often  to  Welgevonden,  as 
he  chose  to  call  it — though  I 
do  not  know  why  he  should 
have  fixed  a  Dutch  name  to  a 
countryside  where  Boer  never 
trod.  At  the  last  there  had 
been  some  confusion  about 
dates,  and  I  wired  the  time  of 
my  arrival,  and  set  off  without 
an  answer.  A  motor  met  me 
at  the  queer  little  wayside 
station  of  Taqui,  and  after 
many  miles  on  a  doubtful 
highway  I  came  to  the  gates 
of  the  park,  and  a  road  on 
which  it  was  a  delight  to  move. 
Three  years  had  wrought  little 
difference  in  the  landscape. 
Lawson  had  done  some  plant- 
ing, —  conifers  and  flowering 
shrubs  and  such  -  like,  —  but 
wisely  he  had  resolved  that 
Nature  had  for  the  most  part 
forestalled  him.  All  the  same, 
he  must  have  spent  a  mint  of 
money.  The  drive  could  not 
have  been  beaten  in  England, 
and  fringes  of  mown  turf  on 
either  hand  had  been  pared  out 
of  the  lush  meadows.  When 
we  came  over  the  edge  of  the 
hill  and  looked  down  on  the 
secret  glen,  I  could  not  repress 
a  cry  of  pleasure.  The  house 
stood  on  the  farther  ridge,  the 
view-point  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  its  brown  tim- 
bers and  white  rough-cast  walls 
melted  into  the  hillside  as  if  it 
had  been  there  from  the  begin- 
ning of  things.  The  vale  below 
was  ordered  in  lawns  and  gar- 


dens. A  blue  lake  received  the 
rapids  of  the  stream,  and  its 
banks  were  a  maze  of  green 
shades  and  glorious  masses  of 
blossom.  I  noticed,  too,  that 
the  little  grove  we  had  ex- 
plored on  our  first  visit  stood 
alone  in  a  big  stretch  of  lawn, 
so  that  its  perfection  might  be 
clearly  seen.  Lawson  had  ex- 
cellent taste,  or  he  had  had 
the  best  advice. 

The  butler  told  me  that  his 
master  was  expected  home 
shortly,  and  took  me  into  the 
library  for  tea.  Lawson  had 
left  his  Tintorets  and  Ming 
pots  at  home  after  all.  It 
was  a  long,  low  room,  panelled 
in  teak  half-way  up  the  walls, 
and  the  shelves  held  a  multi- 
tude of  fine  bindings.  There 
were  good  rugs  on  the  parquet 
floor,  but  no  ornaments  any- 
where, save  three.  On  the 
carved  mantelpiece  stood  two 
of  the  old  soapstone  birds  which 
they  used  to  find  at  Zimbabwe, 
and  between,  on  an  ebony  stand, 
a  half  moon  of  alabaster,  curi- 
ously carved  with  zodiacal  fig- 
ures. My  host  had  altered  his 
scheme  of  furnishing,  but  I 
approved  the  change. 

He  came  in  about  half-past 
six,^  after  I  had  consumed  two 
cigars  and  all  but  fallen  asleep. 
Three  years  make  a  difference 
in  most  men,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  change  in 
Lawson.  For  one  thing,  he 
had  grown  fat.  In  place  of 
the  lean  young  man  I  had 
known,  I  saw  a  heavy,  flaccid 
being,  who  shuffled  in  his  gait, 
and  seemed  tired  and  listless. 
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His  sunburn  had  gone,  and  his 
face  was  as  pasty  as  a  city 
clerk's.  He  had  been  walk- 
ing, and  wore  shapeless  flannel 
clothes,  which  hung  loose  even 
on  his  enlarged  figure.  And 
the  worst  of  it  was,  that  he 
did  not  seem  over -pleased  to 
see  me.  He  murmured  some- 
thing about  my  journey,  and 
then  flung  himself  into  an 
arm-chair  and  looked  out  of 
the  window. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
ill. 

"  111 !  No  ! "  he  said  crossly. 
"Nothing  of  the  kind.  I'm 
perfectly  well." 

"You  don't  look  as  fit  as 
this  place  should  make  you. 
What  do  you  do  with  your- 
self? Is  the  shooting  as  good 
as  you  hoped?" 

He  did  not  answer,  but  I 
thought  I  heard  him  mutter 
something  like  "  shooting  be 
damned." 

Then  I  tried  the  subject  of 
the  house.  I  praised  it  ex- 
travagantly, but  with  convic- 
tion. "There  can  be  no  place 
like  it  in  the  world,"  I  said. 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  me  at 
last,  and  I  saw  that  they  were 
as  deep  and  restless  as  ever. 
With  his  pallid  face  they  made 
him  look  curiously  Semitic. 
I  had  been  right  in  my  theory 
about  his  ancestry. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "  there 
is  no  place  like  it  —  in  the 
world." 

Then  he  pulled  himself  to  his 
feet.  "I'm  going  to  change," 
he  said.  "Dinner  is  at  eight. 
Ring  for  Travers,  and  he'll 
show  you  your  room." 

I  dressed  in  a  noble  bedroom, 
with  an  outlook  over  the  gar- 


den-vale and  the  escarpment 
to  the  far  line  of  the  plains, 
now  blue  and  saffron  in  the 
sunset.  I  dressed  in  an  ill 
temper,  for  I  was  seriously 
offended  with  Lawson,  and  also 
seriously  alarmed.  He  was 
either  very  unwell  or  going 
out  of  his  mind,  and  it  was 
clear,  too,  that  he  would  resent 
any  anxiety  on  his  account. 
I  ransacked  my  memory  for 
rumours,  but  found  none.  I  had 
heard  nothing  of  him  except 
that  he  had  been  extraordin- 
arily successful  in  his  specula- 
tions, and  that  from  his  hill-top 
he  directed  his  firm's  operations 
with  uncommon  skill.  If  Law- 
son  was  sick  or  mad,  nobody 
knew  of  it. 

Dinner  was  a  trying  cere- 
mony. Lawson,  who  used  to 
be  rather  particular  in  his 
dress,  appeared  in  a  kind  of 
smoking  suit  with  a  flannel 
collar.  He  spoke  scarcely  a 
word  to  me,  but  cursed  the 
servants  with  a  brutality 
which  left  me  aghast.  A 
wretched  footman  in  his  nerv- 
ousness spilt  some  sauce  over 
his  sleeve.  Lawson  dashed  the 
dish  from  his  hand,  and  vol- 
leyed abuse  with  a  sort  of 
epileptic  fury.  Also  he,  who 
had  been  the  most  abstemious 
of  men,  swallowed  disgusting 
quantities  of  champagne  and 
old  brandy. 

He  had  given  up  smoking, 
and  half  an  hour  after  we  left 
the  dining-room  he  announced 
his  intention  of  going  to  bed. 
I  watched  him  as  he  waddled 
upstairs  with  a  feeling  of 
angry  bewilderment.  Then  I 
went  to  the  library  and  lit  a 
pipe.  I  would  leave  first  thing 
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in  the  morning — on  that  I  was 
determined.  But  as  I  sat  gaz- 
ing at  the  moon  of  alabaster 
and  the  soapstone  birds  my 
anger  evaporated,  and  concern 
took  its  place.  I  remembered 
what  a  fine  fellow  Lawson  had 
been,  what  good  times  we  had 
had  together.  I  remembered 
especially  that  evening  when 
we  had  found  this  valley  and 
given  rein  to  our  fancies. 
What  horrid  alchemy  in  the 
place  had  turned  a  gentleman 
into  a  brute?  I  thought  of 
drink  and  drugs  and  madness 
and  insomnia,  but  I  could  fit 
none  of  them  into  my  concep- 
tion of  my  friend.  I  did  not 
consciously  rescind  my  resolve 
to  depart,  but  I  had  a  notion 
that  I  would  not  act  on  it. 

The  sleepy  butler  met  me  as 
I  went  to  bed.  "  Mr  Lawson's 
room  is  at  the  end  of  your  cor- 
ridor, sir,"  he  said.  "He  don't 
sleep  over  well,  so  you  may 
hear  him  stirring  in  the  night. 
At  what  hour  would  you  like 
breakfast,  sir?  Mr  Lawson 
mostly  has  his  in  bed." 

My  room  opened  from  the 
great  corridor,  which  ran  the 
full  length  of  the  front  of  the 
house.  So  far  as  I  could  make 
out,  Lawson  was  three  rooms 
off,  a  vacant  bedroom  and  his 
servant's  room  being  between 
us.  I  felt  tired  and  cross, 
and  tumbled  into  bed  as  fast 
as  possible.  Usually  I  sleep 
well,  but  now  I  was  soon  con- 
scious that  my  drowsiness  was 
wearing  off  and  that  I  was  in 
for  a  restless  night.  I  got  up 
and  laved  my  face,  turned  the 
pillows,  thought  of  sheep  com- 
ing over  a  hill  and  clouds  cross- 
ing the  sky ;  but  none  of  the  old 


devices  were  any  use.  After 
about  an  hour  of  make-believe 
I  surrendered  myself  to  facts, 
and,  lying  on  my  back,  stared 
at  the  white  ceiling  and  the 
patches  of  moonshine  on  the 
walls. 

It  certainly  was  an  amazing 
night.  I  got  up,  put  on  a 
dressing-gown,  and  drew  a 
chair  to  the  window.  The 
moon  was  almost  at  its  full, 
and  the  whole  plateau  swam  in 
a  radiance  of  ivory  and  silver. 
The  banks  of  the  stream  were 
black,  but  the  lake  had  a  great 
belt  of  light  athwart  it,  which 
made  it  seem  like  a  horizon, 
and  the  rim  of  land  beyond  it 
like  a  contorted  cloud.  Far  to 
the  right  I  saw  the  delicate  out- 
lines of  the  little  wood  which 
I  had  come  to  think  of  as  the 
Grove  of  Ashtaroth.  I  list- 
ened. There  was  not  a  sound 
in  the  air.  The  land  seemed 
to  sleep  peacefully  beneath  the 
moon,  and  yet  I  had  a  sense 
that  the  peace  was  an  illusion. 
The  place  was  feverishly  rest- 


I  could  have  given  no  reason 
for  my  impression,  but  there  it 
was.  Something  was  stirring 
in  the  wide  moonlit  landscape 
under  its  deep  mask  of  silence. 
I  felt  as  I  had  felt  on  the  even- 
ing three  years  ago  when  I  had 
ridden  into  the  grove.  I  did 
not  think  that  the  influence, 
whatever  it  was,  was  malefi- 
cent. I  only  knew  that  it 
was  very  strange,  and  kept  me 
wakeful. 

By-and-by  I  bethought  me 
of  a  book.  There  was  no  lamp 
in  the  corridor  save  the  moon, 
but  the  whole  house  was  bright 
as  I  slipped  down  the  great 
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staircase  and  over  the  hall  to 
the  library.  I  switched  on  the 
lights  and  then  switched  them 
off.  They  seemed  a  profana- 
tion, and  I  did  not  need  them. 

I  found  a  French  novel,  but 
the  place  held  me  and  I  stayed. 
I  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair 
before  the  fireplace  and  the 
stone  birds.  Very  odd  those 
gawky  things,  like  prehistoric 
Great  Auks,  looked  in  the 
moonlight.  I  remember  that 
the  alabaster  moon  shimmered 
like  translucent  pearl,  and  I 
fell  to  wondering  about  its 
history.  Had  the  old  Sabseans 
used  such  a  jewel  in  their  rites 
in  the  Grove  of  Ashtaroth  ? 

Then  I  heard  footsteps  pass 
the  window.  A  great  house 
like  this  would  have  a  watch- 
man, but  these  quick  shuffling 
footsteps  were  surely  not  the 
dull  plod  of  a  servant.  They 
passed  on  to  the  grass  and  died 
away.  I  began  to  think  of 
getting  back  to  my  room. 

In  the  corridor  I  noticed  that 
Lawson's  door  was  ajar,  and 
that  a  light  had  been  left  burn- 
ing. I  had  the  unpardonable 
curiosity  to  peep  in.  The  room 
was  empty,  and  the  bed  had 
not  been  slept  in.  Now  I  knew 
whose  were  the  footsteps  out- 
side the  library  window. 

I  lit  a  reading  -  lamp  and 
tried  to  interest  myself  in  'La 


Cruelle  Enigme.'  But  my  wits 
were  restless,  and  I  could  not 
keep  my  eyes  on  the  page.  I 
flung  the  book  aside  and  sat 
down  again  by  the  window. 
The  feeling  came  over  me  that 
I  was  sitting  in  a  box  at  some 
play.  The  glen  was  a  huge 
stage,  and  at  any  moment  the 
players  might  appear  on  it. 
My  attention  was  strung  as 
high  as  if  I  had  been  waiting 
for  the  advent  of  some  world- 
famous  actress.  But  nothing 
came.  Only  the  shadows  shifted 
and  lengthened  as  the  moon 
moved  across  the  sky. 

Then  quite  suddenly  the  rest- 
lessness left  me,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  crow  of  a  cock 
and  the  rustling  of  trees  in  a 
light  wind.  I  felt  very  sleepy, 
and  was  turning  to  bed  when 
again  I  heard  footsteps  with- 
out. From  the  window  I  could 
see  a  figure  moving  across  the 
garden  towards  the  house.  It 
was  Lawson,  got  up  in  the  sort 
of  towel  dressing-gown  that 
one  wears  on  board  ship.  He 
was  walking  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, as  if  very  weary.  I  did 
not  see  his  face,  but  the  man's 
whole  air  was  that  of  extreme 
fatigue  and  dejection. 

I  tumbled  into  bed  and  slept 
profoundly  till  long  after  day- 
light. 


III. 


The  man  who  valeted  me 
was  Lawson's  own  servant. 
As  he  was  laying  out  my 
clothes  I  asked  after  the  health 


not  rise  till  late.  Then  the 
man,  an  anxious-faced  English- 
man, gave  me  some  information 
on  his  own  account.  Mr  Law- 


of    his   master,    and   was   told     son  was  having  one  of  his  bad 
that  he  had  slept  ill  and  would     turns.     It  would  pass  away  in 
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a  day  or  two,  but  till  it  had 
gone  he  was  fit  for  nothing. 
He  advised  me  to  see  Mr  Job- 
son,  the  factor,  who  would  look 
to  my  entertainment  in  his 
master's  absence. 

Jobson  arrived  before  lunch- 
eon, and  the  sight  of  him  was 
the  first  satisfactory  thing 
about  Welgevonden.  He  was 
a  big,  gruff  Scot  from  Rox- 
burghshire, engaged,  no  doubt, 
by  Lawson  as  a  duty  to  his 
Border  ancestry.  He  had  short 
grizzled  whiskers,  a  weather- 
worn face,  and  a  shrewd,  calm 
blue  eye.  I  knew  now  why 
the  place  was  in  such  perfect 
order. 

We  began  with  sport,  and 
Jobson  explained  what  I  could 
have  in  the  way  of  fishing  and 
shooting.  His  exposition  was 
brief  and  business-like,  and  all 
the  while  I  could  see  his  eye 
searching  me.  It  was  clear 
that  he  had  much  to  say  on 
other  matters  than  sport. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  come 
here  with  Lawson  three  years 
before,  when  he  chose  the  site. 
Jobson  continued  to  regard  me 
curiously.  "I've  heard  tell  of 
ye  from  Mr  Lawson.  Ye're 
an  old  friend  of  his,  I  under- 
stand." 

"  The  oldest,"  I  said.  "  And 
I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the 
place  does  not  agree  with  him. 
Why  it  doesn't  I  cannot 
imagine,  for  you  look  fit 
enough.  Has  he  been  seedy 
for  long  ?  " 

"  It  comes  and  goes,"  said 
Mr  Jobson.  "  Maybe  once  a 
month  he  has  a  bad  turn.  But 
on  the  whole  it  agrees  with 
him  badly.  He's  no'  the  man 
he  was  when  I  first  came  here." 
VOL.  CLXXXVII. — NO.  MCXXXVI. 


Jobson  was  looking  at  me 
very  seriously  and  frankly.  I 
risked  a  question. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  is 
the  matter?" 

He  did  not  reply  at  once, 
but  leaned  forward  and  tapped 
my  knee. 

"  I  think  it's  something  that 
doctors  canna  cure.  Look  at 
me,  sir.  I've  always  been 
counted  a  sensible  man,  but  if 
I  told  you  what  was  in  my 
head  you  would  think  me 
daft.  But  I  have  one  word 
for  you.  Bide  till  to-night  is 
past  and  then  speir  your  ques- 
tion. Maybe  you  and  me  will 
be  agreed." 

The  factor  rose  to  go.  As 
he  left  the  room  he  flung  me 
back  a  remark  over  his  shoul- 
der —  "  Read  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings." 

After  luncheon  I  went  for  a 
walk.  First  I  mounted  to  the 
crown  of  the  hill  and  feasted 
my  eyes  on  the  unequalled 
loveliness  of  the  view.  I  saw 
the  far  hills  in  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory, a  hundred  miles  away, 
lifting  up  thin  blue  fingers  into 
the  sky.  The  wind  blew  light 
and  fresh,  and  the  place  was 
fragrant  with  a  thousand  deli- 
cate scents.  Then  I  descended 
to  the  vale,  and  followed  the 
stream  up  through  the  garden. 
Poinsettias  and  oleanders  were 
blazing  in  coverts,  and  there 
was  a  paradise  of  tinted  water- 
lilies  in  the  slacker  reaches.  I 
saw  good  trout  rise  at  the 
fly,  but  I  did  not  think  about 
fishing.  I  was  searching  my 
memory  for  a  recollection  which 
would  not  come.  By-and-by 
3H 
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I  found  myself  beyond  the 
garden,  where  the  lawns  ran 
to  the  fringe  of  Ashtaroth's 
Grove. 

It  was  like  something  I  re- 
membered in  an  old  Italian 
picture.  Only,  as  my  memory 
drew  it,  it  should  have  been 
peopled  with  strange  figures — 
nymphs  dancing  on  the  sward, 
and  a  prick-eared  faun  peeping 
from  the  covert.  In  the  warm 
afternoon  sunlight  it  stood,  in- 
effably gracious  and  beautiful, 
tantalising  with  a  sense  of 
some  deep  hidden  loveliness. 
Very  reverently  I  walked  be- 
tween the  slim  trees,  to  where 
the  little  conical  tower  stood 
half  in  sun  and  half  in  shadow. 
Then  I  noticed  something  new. 
Bound  the  tower  ran  a  narrow 
path,  worn  in  the  grass  by 
human  feet.  There  had  been 
no  such  path  on  my  first  visit, 
for  I  remembered  the  grass 
growing  tall  to  the  edge  of  the 
stone.  Had  the  Kaffirs  made 
a  shrine  of  it,  or  were  there 
other  and  stranger  votaries? 

When  I  returned  to  the 
house  I  found  Travers  with  a 
message  for  me.  Mr  Lawson 
was  still  in  bed,  but  he  would 
like  me  to  go  to  him.  I  found 
my  friend  sitting  up  and  drink- 
ing strong  tea, — a  bad  thing,  I 
should  have  thought,  for  a  man 
in  his  condition.  I  remember 
that  I  looked  over  the  room  for 
some  sign  of  the  pernicious 
habit  of  which  I  believed  him 
a  victim.  But  the  place  was 
fresh  and  clean,  with  the  win- 
dows wide  open,  and,  though  I 
could  not  have  given  my  rea- 
sons, I  was  convinced  that 
drugs  or  drink  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sickness. 


He  received  me  more  civilly, 
but  I  was  shocked  by  his  looks. 
There  were  great  bags  below 
his  eyes,  and  his  skin  had  the 
wrinkled  puffy  appearance  of  a 
man  in  dropsy.  His  voice,  too, 
was  reedy  and  thin.  Only  his 
great  eyes  burned  with  some 
feverish  life. 

"I  am  a  shocking  bad  host," 
he  said,  "but  I'm  going  to  be 
still  more  inhospitable.  I  want 
you  to  go  away.  I  hate  any- 
body here  when  I'm  off  colour." 

"Nonsense,"  I  said;  "you 
want  looking  after.  I  want  to 
know  about  this  sickness.  Have 
you  had  a  doctor  ?  " 

He  smiled  wearily.  "  Doc- 
tors are  no  earthly  use  to  me. 
There's  nothing  much  the  mat- 
ter, I  tell  you.  I'll  be  all 
right  in  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
you  can  come  back.  I  want 
you  to  go  off  with  Jobson  and 
hunt  in  the  plains  till  the  end 
of  the  week.  It  will  be  better 
fun  for  you,  and  I'll  feel  less 
guilty." 

Of  course  I  pooh-poohed  the 
idea,  and  Lawson  got  angry. 
"  Damn  it,  man,"  he  cried, 
"  why  do  you  force  yourself  on 
me  when  I  don't  want  you  ?  I 
tell  you  your  presence  here 
makes  me  worse.  In  a  week 
I'll  be  as  right  as  the  mail,  and 
then  I'll  be  thankful  for  you. 
But  get  away  now ;  get  away, 
I  tell  you." 

I  saw  that  he  was  fretting 
himself  into  a  passion.  "All 
right,"  I  said  soothingly; 
"  Jobson  and  I  will  go  off 
hunting.  But  I  am  horribly 
anxious  about  you,  old  man." 

He  lay  back  on  his  pillows. 
"  You  needn't  trouble.  I  only 
want  a  little  rest.  Jobson  will 
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make  all  arrangements,  and 
Travers  will  get  you  anything 
you  want.  Good-bye." 

I  saw  it  was  useless  to  stay 
longer,  so  I  left  the  room. 
Outside  I  found  the  anxious- 
faced  servant.  "Look  here,"  I 
said,  "  Mr  Lawson  thinks  I 
ought  to  go,  but  I  mean  to 
stay.  Tell  him  I'm  gone  if  he 
asks  you.  And  for  Heaven's 
sake  keep  him  in  bed." 

The  man  promised,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  some  relief  in 
his  face. 

I  went  to  the  library,  and  on 
the  way  remembered  Jobson's 
remark  about  1st  Kings. 
With  some  searching  I  found 
a  Bible  and  turned  up  the 
passage.  It  was  a  long  screed 
about  the  misdeeds  of  Solomon, 
and  I  read  it  through  without 
enlightenment.  I  began  t®  re- 
read it,  and  a  word  suddenly 
caught  my  attention — 

"  For  Solomon  went  after  Ashtaroth, 
the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians." 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  like 
a  key  to  a  cipher.  Instantly 
there  flashed  over  my  mind  all 
that  I  had  heard  or  read  of  that 
strange  ritual  which  seduced 
Israel  to  sin.  I  saw  a  sun- 
burnt  land  and  a  people  vowed 
to  the  stern  service  of  Jehovah. 
But  I  saw,  too,  eyes  turning 
from  the  austere  sacrifice  to 
lonely  hill  -  top  groves  and 
towers  and  images,  where 
dwelt  some  subtle  and  evil 
mystery.  I  saw  the  fierce 
prophets,  scourging  the  votaries 
with  rods,  and  a  nation  penitent 
before  the  Lord ;  but  always 
the  backsliding  again,  and  the 
hankering  after  forbidden  joys. 
Ashtaroth  was  the  old  goddess 


of  the  East.  Was  it  not 
possible  that  in  all  Semitic 
blood  there  remained,  trans- 
mitted through  the  dim  gener- 
ations, some  craving  for  her 
spell  ?  I  thought  of  the  grand- 
father in  the  back  street  at 
Brighton  and  of  those  burning 
eyes  upstairs. 

As  I  sat  and  mused  my 
glance  fell  on  the  inscrutable 
stone  birds.  They  knew  all 
those  old  secrets  of  joy  and 
terror.  And  that  moon  of 
alabaster  !  Some  dark  priest 
had  worn  it  on  his  forehead 
when  he  worshipped,  like 
Ahab,  "all  the  host  of 
Heaven."  And  then  I  hon- 
estly began  to  be  afraid.  I, 
a  prosaic,  modern  Christian 
gentleman,  a  half  -  believer  in 
casual  faiths,  was  in  the 
presence  of  some  hoary  mys- 
tery of  sin  far  older  than 
creeds  or  Christendom.  There 
was  fear  in  my  heart,  —  a 
kind  of  uneasy  disgust,  and 
above  all  a  nervous  eerie  dis- 
quiet. Now  I  wanted  to  go 
away,  and  yet  I  was  ashamed 
of  the  cowardly  thought.  I 
pictured  Ashtaroth's  Grove 
with  sheer  horror.  What 
tragedy  was  in  the  air?  what 
secret  awaited  twilight?  For 
the  night  was  coming,  the 
night  of  the  Full  Moon, 
the  season  of  ecstasy  and 
sacrifice. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  got 
through  that  evening.  I  was 
disinclined  for  dinner,  so  I 
had  a  cutlet  in  the  library 
and  sat  smoking  till  my 
tongue  ached.  But  as  the 
hours  passed  a  more  manly 
resolution  grew  up  in  my 
mind.  I  owed  it  to  old  friend- 
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ship  to  staiid  by  Lawson  in 
this  extremity.  I  could  not 
interfere,  —  God  knows,  his 
reason  seemed  already  rock- 
ing,— but  I  could  be  at  hand 
in  case  my  chance  came.  I 
determined  not  to  undress,  but 
to  watch  through  the  night. 
I  had  a  bath,  and  changed 
into  light  flannels  and  slip- 
pers. Then  I  took  up  my 
position  in  a  corner  of  the 
library  close  to  the  window, 
so  that  I  could  not  fail  to 
hear  Lawson's  footsteps  if  he 
passed. 

Fortunately  I  left  the  lights 
unlit,  for  as  I  waited  I  grew 
drowsy,  and  fell  asleep.  When 
I  woke  the  moon  had  risen,  and 
I  knew  from  the  feel  of  the  air 
that  the  hour  was  late.  I  sat 
very  still,  straining  my  ears, 
and  as  I  listened  I  caught  the 
sound  of  steps.  They  were 
crossing  the  hall  stealthily,  and 
nearing  the  library  door.  I 
huddled  into  my  corner  as 
Lawson  entered. 

He  wore  the  same  towel 
dressing-gown,  and  he  moved 
swiftly  and  silently  as  if  in  a 
trance.  I  watched  him  take 
the  alabaster  moon  from  the 
mantelpiece  and  drop  it  in  his 
pocket.  A  glimpse  of  white 
skin  showed  that  the  gown  was 
his  only  clothing.  Then  he 
moved  past  me  to  the  window, 
opened  it,  and  went  out. 

Without  any  conscious  pur- 
pose I  rose  and  followed,  kick- 
ing off  my  slippers  that  I 
might  go  quietly.  He  was 
running,  running  fast,  across 
the  lawns  in  the  direction  of 
the  grove  —  an  odd  shapeless 
antic  in  the  moonlight.  I 
stopped,  for  there  was  no 


cover,  and  I  feared  for  his 
reason  if  he  saw  me.  When  I 
looked  again  he  had  disappeared 
among  the  trees. 

I  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to 
crawl,  so  on  my  belly  I  wormed 
my  way  over  the  dripping 
sward.  There  was  a  ridiculous 
suggestion  of  deer-stalking  about 
the  game  which  tickled  me  and 
dispelled  my  uneasiness.  Al- 
most I  persuaded  myself  I  was 
tracking  an  ordinary  sleep- 
walker. The  lawns  were 
broader  than  I  imagined,  and 
it  seemed  an  age  before  I 
reached  the  edge  of  the  grove. 
The  world  was  so  still  that  I 
appeared  to  be  making  a  most 
ghastly  amount  of  noise.  I 
remember  that  once  I  heard 
a  rustling  in  the  air,  and 
looked  up  to  see  the  green 
doves  circling  about  the  tree- 
tops. 

There  was  no  sign  of  Lawson. 
On  the  edge  of  the  grove  I 
think  that  all  my  assurance 
vanished.  I  could  see  between 
the  trunks  to  the  little  tower, 
but  it  was  quiet  as  the  grave, 
save  for  the  wings  above. 
Once  more  there  came  over  me 
the  unbearable  sense  of  antici- 
pation I  had  felt  the  night 
before.  My  nerves  tingled 
with  mingled  expectation  and 
dread.  I  did  not  think  that 
any  harm  would  come  to  me, 
for  the  powers  of  the  air 
seemed  not  malignant.  But  I 
knew  them  for  powers,  and 
felt  awed  and  abased.  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  "host 
of  Heaven,"  and  I  was  no  stern 
Israelitish  prophet  to  prevail 
against  them. 

I  must  have  lain  for  hours 
waiting  in  that  spectral  place, 
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my  eyes  riveted  on  the  tower 
and  its  golden  cap  of  moon- 
shine. I  remember  that  my 
head  felt  void  and  light,  as  if 
my  spirit  were  becoming  dis- 
embodied and  leaving  its  dew- 
drenched  sheath  far  below. 
But  the  most  curious  sensation 
was  of  something  drawing  me 
to  the  tower,  something  mild 
and  kindly  and  rather  feeble, 
for  there  was  some  other  and 
stronger  force  keeping  me  back. 
I  yearned  to  move  nearer,  but 
I  could  not  drag  my  limbs  an 
inch.  There  was  a  spell  some- 
where which  I  could  not  break. 
I  do  not  think  I  was  in  any 
way  frightened  now.  The 
starry  influence  was  playing 
tricks  with  me,  but  my  mind 
was  half  asleep.  Only  I  never 
took  my  eyes  from  the  little 
tower.  I  think  I  could  not,  if  I 
had  wanted  to. 

Then  suddenly  from  the 
shadows  came  Lawson.  He 
was  stark-naked,  and  he  wore, 
bound  across  his  brow,  the  half- 
moon  of  alabaster.  He  had 
something,  too,  in  his  hand, 
— something  which  glittered. 

He  ran  round  the  tower, 
crooning  to  himself,  and  fling- 
ing wild  arms  to  the  skies.  Some- 
times the  crooning  changed  to 
a  shrill  cry  of  passion,  such  as 
a  maenad  may  have  uttered  in 
the  train  of  Bacchus.  I  could 
make  out  no  words,  but  the 
sound  told  its  own  tale.  He 
was  absorbed  in  some  infernal 
ecstasy.  And  as  he  ran,  he 
drew  his  right  hand  across 
his  breast  and  arms,  and  I 
saw  that  it  held  a  knife. 

I  grew  sick  with  disgust, — 
not  terror,  but  honest  physical 
loathing.  Lawson,  gashing  his 


fat  body,  affected  me  with  an 
overpowering  repugnance.  I 
wanted  to  go  forward  and  stop 
him,  and  I  wanted,  too,  to  be 
a  hundred  miles  away.  And 
the  result  was  that  I  stayed 
still.  I  believe  my  own  will 
held  me  there,  but  I  doubt  if 
in  any  case  I  could  have  moved 
my  legs. 

The  dance  grew  swifter  and 
fiercer.  I  saw  the  blood  drip- 
ping from  Lawson's  body,  and 
his  face  ghastly  white  above 
his  scarred  breast.  And  then 
suddenly  the  horror  left  me ; 
my  head  swam  ;  and  for  one 
second  —  one  brief  second  —  I 
seemed  to  peer  into  a  new 
world.  A  strange  passion 
surged  up  in  my  heart.  I 
seemed  to  see  the  earth  peo- 
pled with  forms — not  human, 
scarcely  divine,  but  more  desir- 
able than  man  or  god.  The 
calm  face  of  Nature  broke  up 
for  me  into  wrinkles  of  wild 
knowledge.  I  saw  the  things 
which  brush  against  the  soul 
in  dreams,  and  found  them 
lovely.  There  seemed  no 
cruelty  in  the  knife  or  the 
blood.  It  was  a  delicate  mys- 
tery of  worship,  as  wholesome 
as  the  morning  song  of  birds. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Semites 
found  Ashtaroth's  ritual ;  to 
them  it  may  well  have  been 
more  rapt  and  passionate  than 
it  seemed  to  me.  For  I  saw 
in  it  only  the  sweet  simplicity 
of  Nature,  and  ail  riddles  of 
lust  and  terror  soothed  away 
as  a  child's  nightmares  are 
calmed  by  a  mother.  I  found 
my  legs  able  to  move,  and 
I  think  I  took  two  steps 
through  the  dusk  towards  the 
tower. 
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And  then  it  all  ended.  A 
cock  crew,  and  the  homely 
noises  of  earth  were  renewed. 
While  I  stood  dazed  and  shiv- 
ering, Lawson  plunged  through 
the  Grove  towards  me.  The 
impetus  carried  him  to  the 
edge,  and  he  fell  fainting  just 
outside  the  shade. 

My  wits  and  common-sense 
came  back  to  me  with  my 
bodily  strength.  I  got  my 
friend  on  my  back,  and  stag- 
gered with  him  towards  the 
house.  I  was  afraid  in  real 
earnest  now,  and  what  fright- 
ened me  most  was  the  thought 
that  I  had  not  been  afraid 
sooner.  I  had  come  very 
near  the  "abomination  of  the 
Zidonians." 

At  the  door  I  found  the 
scared  valet  waiting.  He  had 
apparently  done  this  sort  of 
thing  before. 

"Your  master  has  been  sleep- 
walking, and  has  had  a  fall,"  I 
said.  "We  must  get  him  to 
bed  at  once." 

We  bathed  the  wounds  as 
he  lay  in  a  deep  stupor,  and  I 
dressed  them  as  well  as  I  could. 
The  only  danger  lay  in  his 


utter  exhaustion,  for  happily 
the  gashes  were  not  serious, 
and  no  artery  had  been 
touched.  Sleep  and  rest  would 
make  him  well,  for  he  had  the 
constitution  of  a  strong  man. 
I  was  leaving  the  room  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  spoke. 
He  did  not  recognise  me,  but 
I  noticed  that  his  face  had  lost 
its  strangeness,  and  was  once 
more  that  of  the  friend  I  had 
known.  Then  I  suddenly  be- 
thought me  of  an  old  hunting 
remedy  which  he  and  I  always 
carried  on  our  expeditions.  It 
is  a  pill  made  up  from  an  an- 
cient Portuguese  prescription. 
One  is  an  excellent  specific  for 
fever.  Two  are  invaluable  if 
you  are  lost  in  the  bush,  for 
they  send  a  man  for  many 
hours  into  a  deep  sleep,  which 
prevents  suffering  and  madness, 
till  help  comes.  Three  give  a 
painless  death.  I  went  to  my 
room  and  found  the  little  box 
in  my  jewel-case.  Lawson 
swallowed  two,  and  turned 
wearily  on  his  side.  I  bade 
his  man  let  him  sleep  till  he 
woke,  and  went  off  in  search 
of  food. 


IV. 


I  had  business  on  hand 
which  would  not  wait.  By 
seven,  Jobson,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  was  waiting  for  me 
in  the  library.  I  knew  by  his 
grim  face  that  here  I  had  a 
very  good  substitute  for  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord. 

"You  were  right,"  I  said. 
"  I  have  read  the  llth  chap- 
ter of  1st  Kings,  and  I 
have  spent  such  a  night  as  I 


pray  God  I  shall  never  spend 
again." 

"  I  thought  you  would,"  he 
replied.  "I've  had  the  same 
experience  myself." 

"The  Grove?"  I  said. 

"Ay,  the  wud,"  was  the 
answer  in  broad  Scots. 

I  wanted  to  see  how  much 
he  understood. 

"  Mr  Lawson's  family  is  from 
the  Scotch  Border?" 
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"Ay.  I  understand  they 
come  off  Borthwick  Water 
side,"  he  replied,  but  I  saw  by 
his  eyes  that  he  knew  what  I 
meant. 

"Mr  Lawson  is  my  oldest 
friend,"  I  went  on,  "  and  I  am 
going  to  take  measures  to  cure 
him.  For  what  I  am  going  to 
do  I  take  the  sole  responsi- 
bility. I  will  make  that  plain 
to  your  master.  But  if  I  am 
to  succeed  I  want  your  help. 
Will  you  give  it  me?  It 
sounds  like  madness,  and  you 
are  a  sensible  man  and  may 
like  to  keep  out  of  it.  I  leave 
it  to  your  discretion." 

Jobson  looked  me  straight 
in  the  face.  "  Have  no  fear 
for  me,"  he  said  ;  "  there  is  an 
unholy  thing  in  that  place,  and 
if  I  have  the  strength  in  me  I 
will  destroy  it.  He  has  been  a 
good  master  to  me,  and,  for- 
bye,  I  am  a  believing  Christian. 
So  say  on,  sir." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the 
air.  I  had  found  my  Tishbite. 

"I  want  men,"  I  said, — "as 
many  as  we  can  get." 

Jobson  mused.  "  The  Kaffirs 
will  no'  gang  near  the  place, 
but  there's  some  thirty  white 
men  on  the  tobacco  farm. 
They'll  do  your  will,  if  you 
give  them  an  indemnity  in 
writing." 

"Good,"  said  I.  "Then  we 
will  take  our  instructions  from 
the  only  authority  which  meets 
the  case.  We  will  follow  the 
example  of  King  Josiah."  I 
turned  up  the  23rd  chapter  of 
2nd  Kings,  and  read  : — 

"  And  the  high  places  that  were 
before  Jerusalem,  which  were  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Mount  of  Corrup- 
tion, which  Solomon  the  king  of 


Israel  had  builded  for  Ashtaroth  the 
abomination  of  the  Zidonians  .  .  . 
did  the  king  defile. 

"  And  he  brake  in  pieces  the 
images,  and  cut  down  the  groves, 
and  filled  their  places  with  the  bones 
of  men. 

"  Moreover  the  altar  that  was  at 
Beth-el,  and  the  high  place  which 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin,  had  made,  both 
that  altar  and  the  high  place  he  brake 
down,  and  burned  the  high  place,  and 
stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and 
burned  the  grove." 

Jobson  nodded.  "  It'll  need 
dinnymite.  But  I've  plenty  of 
yon  down  at  the  workshops. 
I'll  be  off  to  collect  the  lads." 

Before  nine  the  men  had 
assembled  at  Jobson's  house. 
They  were  a  hardy  lot  of  young 
farmers  from  home,  who  took 
their  instructions  docilely  from 
the  masterful  factor.  On  my 
orders  they  had  brought  their 
shot-guns.  We  armed  them 
with  spades  and  woodmen's 
axes,  and  one  man  wheeled 
some  coils  of  rope  in  a  hand- 
cart. 

In  the  clear,  windless  air  of 
morning  the  Grove,  set  amid 
its  lawns,  looked  too  innocent 
and  exquisite  for  ill.  I  had  a 
pang  of  regret  that  a  thing  so 
fair  should  suffer;  nay,  if  I 
had  come  alone,  I  think  I 
might  have  repented.  But  the 
men  were  there,  and  the  grim- 
faced  Jobson  was  waiting  for 
orders.  I  placed  the  guns,  and 
sent  beaters  to  the  far  side.  I 
told  them  that  every  dove  must 
be  shot. 

It  was  only  a  small  flock, 
and  we  killed  fifteen  at  the  first 
drive.  The  poor  birds  flew 
over  the  glen  to  another  spin- 
ney, but  we  brought  them  back 
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over  the  guns  and  seven  fell. 
Four  more  were  got  in  the 
trees,  and  the  last  I  killed  my- 
self with  a  long  shot.  In  half 
an  hour  there  was  a  pile  of 
little  green  bodies  on  the 
sward. 

Then  we  went  to  work  to 
cut  down  the  trees.  The  slim 
stems  were  an  easy  task  to  a 
good  woodman,  and  one  after 
another  they  toppled  to  the 
ground.  And  meantime,  as  I 
watched,  I  became  conscious 
of  a  strange  emotion. 

It  was  as  if  someone  were 
pleading  with  me.  A  gentle 
voice,  not  threatening,  but 
pleading  —  something  too  fine 
for  the  sensual  ear,  but  touch- 
ing inner  chords  of  the  spirit. 
So  tenuous  it  was  and  distant 
that  I  could  think  of  no  per- 
sonality behind  it.  Rather  it 
was  the  viewless,  bodiless  grace 
of  this  delectable  vale,  some 
eld  exquisite  divinity  of  the 
groves.  There  was  the  heart 
of  all  sorrow  in  it,  and  the  soul 
of  all  loveliness.  It  seemed  a 
woman's  voice,  some  lost  lady 
who  had  brought  nothing  but 
goodness  unrepaid  to  the  world. 
And  what  the  voice  told  me 
was  that  I  was  destroying  her 
last  shelter. 

That  was  the  pathos  of  it — 
the  voice  was  homeless.  As 
the  axes  flashed  in  the  sunlight 
and  the  wood  grew  thin,  that 
gentle  spirit  was  pleading  with 
me  for  mercy  and  a  brief  re- 
spite. It  seemed  to  be  telling 
of  a  world  for  centuries  grown 
coarse  and  pitiless,  of  long  sad 
wanderings,  of  hardly  won 
shelter,  and  a  peace  which  was 
the  little  all  she  sought  from 
men.  There  was  nothing  ter- 


rible in  it,  no  thought  of  wrong- 
doing. The  spell  which  to 
Semitic  blood  held  the  mystery 
of  evil,  was  to  me,  of  the 
Northern  race,  only  delicate 
and  rare  and  beautiful.  Job- 
son  and  the  rest  did  not  feel 
it,  I  with  my  finer  senses 
caught  nothing  but  the  hope- 
less sadness  of  it.  That  which 
had  stirred  the  passion  in  Law- 
son  was  only  wringing  my 
heart.  It  was  almost  too  piti- 
ful to  bear.  As  the  trees 
crashed  down  and  the  men 
wiped  the  sweat  from  their 
brows,  I  seemed  to  myself  like 
the  murderer  of  fair  women 
and  innocent  children.  I  re- 
member that  the  tears  were 
running  over  my  cheeks.  More 
than  once  I  opened  my  mouth 
to  countermand  the  work,  but 
the  face  of  Jobson,  that  grim 
Tishbite,  held  me  back.  I 
knew  now  what  gave  the 
Prophets  of  the  Lord  their  mas- 
tery, and  I  knew  also  why  the 
people  sometimes  stoned  them. 

The  last  tree  fell,  and  the 
little  tower  stood  like  a  ravished 
shrine,  stripped  of  all  defence 
against  the  world.  I  heard 
Jobson's  voice  speaking.  "  We'd 
better  blast  that  stane  thing 
now.  We'll  trench  on  four 
sides  and  lay  the  dinnymite. 
Ye're  no'  looking  weel,  sir. 
Ye'd  better  go  and  sit  down 
on  the  brae-face." 

I  went  up  the  hillside  and 
lay  down.  Below  me,  in  the 
waste  of  shorn  trunks,  men 
were  running  about,  and  I  saw 
the  mining  begin.  It  all 
seemed  like  an  aimless  dream 
in  which  I  had  no  part.  The 
voice  of  that  homeless  goddess 
was  still  pleading.  It  was  the 
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innocence  of  it  that  tortured 
me.  Even  so  must  a  merciful 
Inquisitor  have  suffered  from 
the  plea  of  some  fair  girl  with 
the  aureole  of  death  on  her 
hair.  I  knew  I  was  killing 
rare  and  unrecoverable  beauty. 
As  I  sat  dazed  and  heartsick, 
the  whole  loveliness  of  Nature 
seemed  to  plead  for  its  divinity. 
The  sun  in  the  heavens,  the 
mellow  lines  of  upland,  the 
blue  mystery  of  the  far  plains, 
were  all  part  of  that  soft  voice. 
I  felt  bitter  scorn  for  myself. 
I  was  guilty  of  blood;  nay,  I 
was  guilty  of  the  sin  against 
light  which  knows  no  forgive- 
ness. I  was  murdering  inno- 
cent gentleness,  and  there 
would  be  no  peace  on  earth 
for  me.  Yet  I  sat  helpless. 
The  power  of  a  sterner  will 
constrained  me.  And  all  the 
while  the  voice  was  growing 
fainter  and  dying  away  into 
unutterable  sorrow. 

Suddenly  a  great  flame 
sprang  to  heaven,  and  a  pall 
of  smoke.  I  heard  men  crying 
out,  and  fragments  of  stone 
fell  around  the  ruins  of  the 
grove.  When  the  air  cleared, 
the  little  tower  had  gone  out 
of  sight. 

The  voice  had  ceased  and  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  bereaved 
silence  in  the  world.  The  shock 
moved  me  to  my  feet,  and  I 
ran  down  the  slope  to  where 
Jobson  stood  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"That's  done  the  job.  Now 
we  maun  get  up  the  tree-roots. 
We've  no  time  to  howk.  We'll 
just  dinnymite  the  feck  o' 
them." 

The  work  of  destruction 
went  on,  but  I  was  coming 


back  to  my  senses.  I  forced 
myself  to  be  practical  and 
reasonable.  I  thought  of  the 
night's  experience  and  Law- 
son's  haggard  eyes,  and  I 
screwed  myself  into  a  deter- 
mination to  see  the  thing 
through.  I  had  done  the  deed  ; 
it  was  my  business  to  make  it 
complete.  A  text  in  Jeremiah 
came  into  my  head :  "  Their 
children  remember  their  altars 
and  their  groves  by  the  green 
trees  upon  the  high  hills."  I 
would  see  to  it  that  this  grove 
should  be  utterly  forgotten. 

We  blasted  the  tree  roots, 
and,  yoking  oxen,  dragged  the 
debris  into  a  great  heap.  Then 
the  men  set  to  work  with  their 
spades,  and  roughly  levelled 
the  ground.  I  was  getting 
back  to  my  old  self,  and  Job- 
son's  spirit  was  becoming  mine. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more,"  I 
told  him.  "  Get  ready  a  couple 
of  ploughs.  We  will  improve 
upon  King  Josiah."  My  brain 
was  a  medley  of  Scripture  pre- 
cedents, and  I  was  determined 
that  no  safeguard  should  be 
wanting. 

We  yoked  the  oxen  again 
and  drove  the  ploughs  over  the 
site  of  the  grove.  It  was 
rough  ploughing,  for  the  place 
was  thick  with  bits  of  stone 
from  the  tower,  but  the  slow 
Afrikander  oxen  plodded  on, 
and  sometime  in  the  afternoon 
the  work  was  finished.  Then 
I  sent  down  to  the  farm  for 
bags  of  rock-salt,  such  as  they 
use  for  cattle.  Jobson  and  I 
took  a  sack  apiece,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  furrows, 
sowing  them  with  salt. 

The  last  act  was  to  set  fire 
to  the  pile  of  tree-trunks.  They 
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burned  well,  and  on  the  top  we 
flung  the  bodies  of  the  green 
doves.  The  birds  of  Ashtaroth 
had  an  honourable  pyre. 

Then  I  dismissed  the  much- 
perplexed  men,  and  gravely 
shook  hands  with  Jobson. 
Black  with  dust  and  smoke  I 
went  back  to  the  house,  where 
I  bade  Travers  pack  my  bags 
and  order  the  motor.  I  found 
Lawson's  servant,  and  heard 
from  him  that  his  master  was 
sleeping  peacefully.  I  gave 
him  some  directions,  and  then 
went  to  wash  and  change. 

Before  I  left  I  wrote  a  line 
to  Lawson.  I  began  by  tran- 
scribing the  verses  from  the 
23rd  chapter  of  2nd  Kings.  I 
told  him  what  I  had  done,  and 
my  reason.  "  I  take  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  myself,"  I 
wrote.  "  No  man  in  the  place 
had  anything  to  do  with  it  but 
me.  I  acted  as  I  did  for  the 
sake  of  our  old  friendship,  and 
you  will  believe  it  was  no  easy 
task  for  me.  I  hope  you  will 
understand.  Whenever  you 
are  able  to  see  me  send  me 
word,  and  I  will  come  back  and 
settle  with  you.  But  I  think 


you   will   realise   that   I    have 
saved  your  soul." 

The  afternoon  was  merging 
into  twilight  as  I  left  the  house 
on  the  road  to  Taqui.  The 
great  fire,  where  the  grove  had 
been,  was  still  blazing  fiercely, 
and  the  smoke  made  a  cloud 
over  the  upper  glen,  and  filled 
all  the  air  with  a  soft  violet 
haze.  I  knew  that  I  had  done 
well  for  my  friend,  and  that  he 
would  come  to  his  senses  and 
be  grateful.  My  mind  was  at 
ease  on  that  score,  and  in 
something  like  comfort  I  faced 
the  future.  But  as  the  car 
reached  the  ridge  I  looked  back 
to  the  vale  I  had  outraged. 
The  moon  was  rising  and  silver- 
ing the  smoke,  and  through 
the  gaps  I  could  see  the  tongues 
of  fire.  Somehow,  I  know  not 
why,  the  lake,  the  stream,  the 
garden -co  verts,  even  the  green 
slopes  of  hill,  wore  an  air  of 
loneliness  and  desecration. 

And  then  my  heartache  re- 
turned, and  I  knew  that  I  had 
driven  something  lovely  and 
adorable  from  its  last  refuge  on 
earth. 
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UNIVERSITY   CRICKET. — OXFORD. 


THERE  were  not  wanting 
signs  in  the  season  of  1909 
of  a  welcome  regeneration  in 
University  cricket.  It  was 
high  time  that  such  a  revival 
did  take  place.  For  honesty 
compels  the  confession  that 
the  exhibitions  given  at  Lords 
in  the  preceding  years  of  the 
game  of  cricket,  as  played  by 
the  undergraduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  had  been 
lamentably  bad.  And  even  at 
the  outset  of  last  season  it  was 
wellnigh  impossible  not  to  be 
oppressed  with  a  nervous  feel- 
ing lest  at  Oxford  a  few  one- 
eyed  horses  might  be  disporting 
themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  purblind  neighbours.  For 
when  the  bowling  that  had 
been  found  good  enough  to 
win  one  'Varsity  match,  and 
almost  good  enough  to  win 
another,  seemed  to  present 
no  terrors  to  a  by  no  means 
unusually  good  freshman,  the 
natural  conclusion  was  that  the 
Cambridge  batting  of  1907  and 
1908  —  and  in  batting  Cam- 
bridge distinctly  held  the  upper 
hand — was  of  an  even  lower 
grade  than  it  had  been  taken 
to  be.  Presently,  however, 
Oxford  defeated  Surrey,  and 
the  supporters  of  Oxford  were 
jubilant.  Disclaiming  any  de- 
sire to  throw  cold  water  upon 
their  jubilation,  may  I  remind 
the  trumpeters  that  only  in 
modern  years  has  it  been 
deemed  advisable  to  "  water 
the  capital "  of  a  strong  county 


side  prior  to  encountering  a 
University  Eleven ;  that  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  the  Oxonians 
were  apt  to  regard  their  match 
against  Surrey  at  the  Oval  in 
the  light  of  an  annual  picnic; 
that  later  on  University  sides 
were  known  to  come  to  Lords 
not  a  little  stale  and  exhausted 
by  the  process  of  "hammering" 
either  Middlesex  or  Sussex 
bowling ;  that  Yorkshire  at 
full  strength  has  before  now 
gone  down  to  Cambridge  and 
met  with  its  masters. 

We  repeat  that  if  the  Uni- 
versity match  of  1909  gave  us 
fair  ground  for  hope  of  better 
things  in  the  future  —  for  ex- 
ample, one  man  on  either  side 
was  subsequently  invited  to 
represent  the  Gentlemen  at 
Lords,  —  the  melancholy  fact 
remains  that  for  some  years 
past  both  sides  have  been 
distinctly  below  par. 

"  Now,  what  " — this  is  the 
question  our  parson  used  to 
put  to  us  from  the  pulpit 
once  in  every  month — "is  the 
meaning  of  it  all?" 

"  I  don't  believe  as  he  knows 
hisself  !  "  remarked  a  shrewd, 
albeit  rustic  churchwarden, 
who,  like  other  members  of  the 
congregation,  had  grown  not  a 
little  weary  of  the  iteration. 

Neither  do  we  profess  to  know 
why  the  standard  of  cricket  at 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
has  fallen  so  low.  But  as 
the  fact  is  unfortunately  there, 
pace  wise  old  Aristotle,  let  us 
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venture  to  go  a  little  way 
afield  in  search  of  a  reason. 

Have  the  Universities  merely 
struck  a  bad  patch,  or  is  the 
whole  subsoil  suffering  under 
the  stress  of  either  improper 
or  excessive  cultivation? 

We  feel  that  we  shall  be 
safer  in  ventilating  other  men's 
theories  on  the  causes  that 
have  contributed  to  the  de- 
cadence of  University  cricket 
than  in  starting  a  theory  of 
our  own.  The  existence  of  the 
disease  is  undeniable,  but  the 
country  practitioner  is  well 
advised  who  leaves  the  final 
diagnosis  in  the  hands  of  abler 
doctors. 

"Wrong  teaching  at  school," 
Major  Trevor  seems  to  sug- 
gest. But  can  he  also  inform 
us  where  we  are  to  go  in 
search  of  new  teachers  ?  If 
Wells  at  Eton,  Webbe  at 
Harrow,  Moberly  at  Clifton, 
Wilson  at  Winchester,  and  so 
forth,  do  not  know  what  good 
cricket  means,  or  lack  the 
power  of  imparting  their 
knowledge,  then  may  we  with 
all  humility  suggest  that  those 
gentlemen  be  invited  to  at- 
tend a  course  of  elementary 
lectures  on  the  art  of  play- 
ing and  teaching  cricket,  as 
delivered — well,  shall  we  say, 
by  Miss  Blimber? 

Mr  Toppin,  certainly  a  better 
practical  exponent  of  the  game, 
politely  but  firmly  joins  issue 
with  Mr  Trevor  on  this  point, 
and  thinks  that  even  at  this 
date  certain  great  batsmen 
owe  their  present  proficiency 
— at  all  events,  indirectly — to 
a  knowledge  of  the  game 
originally  acquired  at  school. 
And  a  gentleman  who  is 


known  to  have  assisted  in  the 
training  of  such  great  lights 
as  the  Fosters,  the  Days, 
Burnup,  Bertie  Evans,  cum 
multis  aliis,  may  be  held  to 
be  something  more  than  a 
mere  possessor  of  "base  au- 
thority from  others'  books." 

A  paterfamilias — a  fine  bats- 
man in  his  day,  and,  though 
he  professes  that  his  day  is 
past,  a  dangerous  batsman 
still  —  lately  suggested  that 
boys  at  the  Universities  found 
so  many  counter-attractions  in 
these  modern  days  that  they 
declined  to  take  the  trouble 
to  play  cricket. 

"  My  boy,"  he  remarked,  "  is 
quite  as  good  a  bat  as  ever  I 
was  —  better,  I  think.  I've 
seen  him  play  a  lovely  inn- 
ings. But  the  young  fool 
won't  go  near  the  Parks :  he 
is  always  off  somewhere  on 
his  beastly  motoring." 

"  O  Liberty  !  Liberty  !  how 
many  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name ! " 

Let  it  be  granted  that  in 
certain  natures  there  is  in 
this  degenerate  age  a  total 
lack  of  any  feeling  of  esprit 
de  corps — a  marked,  and  what 
indeed,  if  the  mischief  spreads, 
is  likely  to  become  a  dis- 
tinctly dangerous  disinclina- 
tion to  sacrifice  self  to  the 
good  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  comparative  liberty 
offered  by  the  motor-car,  the 
lawn-tennis  court  with  its  many 
opportunities  for  intermediate 
conversation  with  a  fair  part- 
ner, and  the  golf-course,  is  all- 
attractive  to  the  gilded  youth 
who  resents  the  discipline  of 
games.  "It's  such  a  grind!" 
we  hear  on  one  side.  "A 
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two  days'  match  takes  suoh 
a  lot  out  of  you ! "  on  an- 
other. Well,  to  the  young 
gentleman  who  seriously  thinks 
that  a  long  day's  outing  over- 
taxes his  constitution,  and  so 
prefers  to  take  his  air  and 
exercise  in  the  motor  -  car  or 
on  the  golf  -  course,  may  we 
not  be  content  to  say  what 
Dutch  William  said  to  the 
patient  who  entreated  to  be 
"touched"  for  the  king's  evil : 
"God  give  you  better  health, 
my  friend,  and  more  sense." 

In  any  case,  much  to  be 
deprecated  is  the  idea  of  in- 
voking the  interference  of  a 
press-gang,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  true  cricketer 
would  be  sorry  to  see  in  his 
model  Eleven  either  man  or 
boy,  however  lovely  an  innings 
he  might  be  capable  of  play- 
ing, if  he  were  conscious  at  the 
time  that  the  young  gentleman 
wanted  to  be  elsewhere,  and  was 
therefore  not  likely  to  throw 
his  whole  heart  into  the  game. 

And  yet  a  story  was  rife  a 
few  years  ago — we  heard  it  in 
several  quarters — that  a  cer- 
tain Oxford  captain,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  hated  the  very 
mention  of  cricket.  Such  a 
one,  we  maintain,  deserved  right 
well  of  his  University.  For 
playing  —  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty  alone — a  game  which  did 
not  appeal  to  him,  even  though 
he  had  attained  to  no  mean 
standard  of  proficiency  in  it, 
he  never  gave  those  who 
watched  him  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  "disliked  the  job." 

It  is  on  the  cards,  we  admit, 
that,  possibly  not  so  much  at 
the  public  schools,  but  in  an 
even  earlier  stage  of  the  young 


cricketer's  training,  not  merely 
is  the  discipline  of  games  too 
rigidly  enforced,  but  there  is, 
furthermore,  a  tendency  to 
discourage  anything  or  every- 
thing that  may  savour  of 
originality.  And  we  are  so 
far  in  a  line  with  Major  Trevor 
on  one  point,  as  to  allow  that 
certain  strokes  made  by  cer- 
tain great  players,  and  the 
whole  style  adopted  by  one 
popular  favourite,  are  not  only 
out  of  harmony  with  the  tradi- 
tions alike  of  the  ancients  and 
of  teachers,  but  twenty  years 
ago  would  have  been  regarded 
as  criminal. 

There  are  yet  again  wise- 
acres who  are  not  chary  of 
informing  us  that  cricket  else- 
where has  progressed  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  while  cricket  at 
the  Universities,  essentially  con- 
servative in  their  prejudices, 
has  merely  stood  still,  —  in 
other  words,  that  the  boys' 
cricket  is  no  worse  than  it 
used  to  be,  but  that  the  stand- 
ard of  cricket  generally  is 
higher.  We  venture  to  disagree 
with  this  idea  in  toto.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  in  most  cases 
to  find  a  really  reliable  line 
whereby  to  regulate  compari- 
son between  things  as  they 
are  to-day  and  things  as  they 
were  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  ago.  Fortunately  in  the 
matter  of  first-class  cricket  the 
line  —  not  indeed  a  line  that 
answers  Euclid's  definition, 
"length  without  breadth"  — 
is  all  ready  to  hand  in  the 
person  of  the  genial  and  ever- 
green W.  G.  Grace.  Judging 
by  his  performances  it  is  pretty 
easy  to  decide  that  the  stand- 
ard of  first-class  cricket  had 
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not  appreciated  in  the  thirty 
years  between  '65  and  '95. 
The  weight  of  years  is  bound 
to  tell  its  tale  even  on  the 
hardiest  of  mankind ;  and  if 
W.  G.  in  his  forty-seventh  year 
was  still  to  be  accounted  as 
among  the  foremost  active  ex- 
ponents of  the  game,  which  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  he 
had  more  or  less  dominated, 
it  is  absurd  to  tell  us  that  in 
those  thirty  years  cricket  had 
progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
But  look  at  the  average  col- 
umns, some  one  will  say. 
Grace  in  his  best  year  never 
made  so  many  runs  as  Kanji 
did  in  one  season,  or  had  so 
high  an  average  as  Fry  had 
in  another !  The  answer  to 
this  suggestion  is  that  wickets 
throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England  have  im- 
proved beyond  recognition,  and 
that  the  general  introduction 
of  boundaries  and  other  com- 
paratively modern  innovations 
has  worked  in  favour  of  the 
batsman.  Under  the  old  con- 
ditions, which  prevailed  when 
Grace  was  in  his  prime,  better 
bowlers  than  any  that  are 
going  to  -  day  reckoned  that 
they  had  found  a  cheap  bar- 
gain in  the  "  champion "  if 
they  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of  him  twice  over  in  a  match 
before  he  had  added  a  hundred 
runs  to  the  score  of  his  side. 
Had  he  been  born  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  later,  our  mod- 
ern bowlers  on  an  up-to-date 
wicket  might  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  him 
twice  in  the  course  of  a  season. 
Again,  has  English  cricket 
improved  within  the  last  fifteen 
years?  If  so,  either  the  late 


Selection  Committee  signally 
failed  to  do  its  duty  in  1909, 
or  the  Australian  Eleven,  which 
it  is  still  the  pleasure  of  so 
many  writers  to  disparage,  was 
unusually  strong. 

Also,  Mr  Maclaren,  who  fairly 
reached  the  top  of  the  tree  in 
1 894,  was  selected  in  1909  to  cap- 
tain our  Test-Match  Elevens. 

And  now  to  return  for  a  mo- 
ment to  Major  Trevor  and  the 
modern  school  of  stroke  players. 
Is  it  not  a  simple  case  of 
autres  temps,  autres  moeurs  ? 
The  new  -  model  wicket  has 
been  responsible  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  new  strokes,  many  of 
them  more  effective  than  grace- 
ful. The  batsman — be  his  name 
Kanjitsinhji  or  Bosanquet,  or 
"  Noakes  or  Stokes  or  Stiles  or 
Brown  or  Thompson  "  —  who 
walked  to  the  old  Lords  wicket 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
with  the  serious  intention  of 
"  gliding "  either  Tarrant  or 
George  Freeman,  or  of  hook- 
ing either  J.  C.  Shaw  or 
Powys,  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  have  had  an  ambu- 
lance in  attendance,  ready  to 
convey  him  to  the  nearest  hos- 
pital, or,  more  fitting  place 
still,  to  Hanwell. 

English  cricket  has  not  im- 
proved :  the  school  teaching  is 
of  no  mean  order  of  merit : 
indolence  is  not  universal. 
And  yet  the  standard  of  cricket 
at  the  Universities  is  distinctly 
lower  now  than  it  was  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  What  then  ? 
Shall  we  fall  back  upon  the 
bad-patch  theory,  or  shall  we 
say  that  the  whole  course  of 
nature  is  altered — that  in  these 
days,  when  men  are  "  so  strong 
that  they  come  to  four  -  score 
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years,"  the  young  cricketer,  as 
feeling  that  he  has  a  long  way 
to  travel,  marches  with  the 
times,  and  reaches  maturity  at 
a  later  age  than  his  fore- 
fathers? It  is  unfortunate, 
perhaps,  for  this  argument  that 
in  what  may  be  called  the  early 
Grace  era  of  cricket  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  entrusting  the 
affairs  of  the  State  to  octo- 
genarian Premiers,  and  had 


only  ceased  to  entrust  the  com- 
mand of  our  armies  to  Penin- 
sular veterans,  because  we  had 
none  of  these  left  to  fall  back 
upon.  But  to-day,  at  least,  it 
may  be  said  that  we  have  no 
Wolfe  among  our  generals,  or 
Pitt  among  our  councillors. 
Oh  dear !  We  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten Mr  Winston  Churchill ! 
We  had  not  forgotten  him, 
really — we  only  wish  we  could  ! 


II. 


What  have  been  the  three 
best  Oxford  Elevens  that  have 
appeared  at  Lords  in  the  last 
forty-five  years  ?  On  one  point 
most  great  authorities  seem 
to  be  unanimous.  Mitchell's 
Eleven,  in  1865,  was  certainly 
the  best  side  that  ever  repre- 
sented Oxford.  Is  it  merely 
a  reverence  for  great  names 
which  suggests  the  idea  that 
it  was  the  best  University  side 
ever  seen  ? 

The  side  itself  first,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  men  went 


m- 


T.  Case. 

E.  W.  Tritton. 

E.  D.  Walker. 

F.  W.  Wright. 

E.  A.  H.  Mitchell. 

F.  E.  Evans. 
C.  E.  Boyle. 
S.  C.  Voules. 
W.  F.  Maitland. 
A.  S.  Teape. 

E.  L.  Fellowes. 


What  a  side  was  there  !  In 
bowling,  not  only  the  strong- 
est that  ever  represented  a 
University,  but  probably  the 
strongest  amateur  combination 
that  ever  took  the  field.  Seven 


possible  bowlers  in  all,  to  say 
nothing  of  Wright's  lobs,  which 
backed  up  by  his  superb  fielding 
might  well  have  got  a  wicket 
or  two  in  an  emergency.  When 
we  say  seven  possible  bowlers 
we  are  including  Mitchell. 
True,  he  never  bowled  a  ball 
for  Oxford  at  Lords,  or,  for  all 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  in 
first-class  cricket  during  any 
of  his  last  three  years  of  resi- 
dence. But  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  altogether  the  claims  to 
be  accounted  a  possible  bowler 
of  a  man  who  in  his  first  year 
had  gone  on  as  second  change 
in  the  'Varsity  match,  and  a 
year  later  had  bowled  a  good 
many  overs  against  the  Players 
at  the  Oval.  Also,  we  happen 
to  know  by  personal  experience, 
that  so  late  as  '67  Mitchell  had 
by  no  means  lost  the  art  of 
bowling.  Of  the  other  six 
bowlers,  five  managed  to  collect 
a  good  many  of  the  Players' 
wickets,  either  at  Lords  or  the 
Oval,  in  the  period  between  '63 
and  '66,  and  we  think  that  we 
are  right  in  saying  that  in  all 
those  seasons  either  one  or  two 
Oxford  bowlers  opened  the 
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attack  for  the  Gentlemen.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  people  at 
the  time  who  said  that  Evans, 
who  in  point  of  fact  only  bowled 
twelve  overs  in  the  course  of 
his  University  career  against 
Cambridge,  and  failed  to  secure 
a  single  wicket  in  '65,  fairly 
frightened  out  the  Players 
at  Lords  in  that  year.  The 
sixth  bowler,  Teape,  had  pro- 
bably lost  some  of  that  sting 
which  had  secured  for  him 
fourteen  Cambridge  wickets  at 
a  cost  of  nine  runs  per  wicket 
in  the  two  previous  years,  but 
we  have  heard  it  said  that  on 
certain  wickets  he  was  still  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  trio  of 
fast  bowlers.  Of  the  others, 
Walker  was  generally  to  be 
relied  upon  to  get  a  wicket  or 
two  either  against  Cambridge 
or  the  Players;  Voules  in  '63 
took  seven  Cambridge  wickets 
in  the  second  innings,  and 
again,  seven  of  the  Players' 
wickets  in  one  of  the  '66 
matches;  Maitland,  who  in  his 
first  two  ventures  against 
Cambridge  took  sixteen  wickets 
for  an  average  cost  of  a  fraction 
over  eight  runs  per  wicket,  was 
often  deadly  and  always  re- 
liable ;  Fellowes,  the  hero  of 
the  '66  match,  was  certainly  a 
better  bowler  in  his  first  two 
years  at  Oxford  than  he  ever 
was  again. 

So  much  for  the  bowling 
strength.  But  apart  from  this, 
Mitchell  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  among  his  seven,  or  in- 
deed, adding  Wright,  his  eight 
possible  bowlers,  no  less  than 
six  high-grade  batsmen,  five  of 
them,  indeed,  likely  candidates 
for  the  match  of  the  year  on 
their  batting  merits  only. 


Mitchell  himself,  probably  un- 
til the  advent  of  Grace  the 
premier  amateur  batsman  of 
the  period,  was  a  consistent 
scorer  for  the  Gentlemen ; 
Walker  in  that  season  made 
92  against  the  Players'  bowling 
at  the  Oval;  Maitland  in  the 
following  year  was  the  top 
scorer  on  the  same  ground  in 
the  first  match  ever  won  there 
by  the  Gentlemen ;  Voules  had 
a  happy  knack  of  making  runs 
when  they  were  badly  wanted ; 
Evans  and  Wright,  barring 
Mitchell  always,  might  have 
been  written  down  in  a  'Varsity 
match  as  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  of  an  out-of-the-way 
dangerous  batting  side.  No 
matter  that  Evans  did  score 
consistently  at  Lords,  and  that 
Wright  did  not :  the  latter 
was  capable  in  his  best  day 
of  knocking  the  heart  out  of 
pretty  well  any  bowling.  Pos- 
sibly—  for  this  may  be  only 
our  fancy — in  that  great  year 
Wright,  who  was  out  of  form 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
and  had  twice  before  failed  in 
the  'Varsity  match,  was  up  to 
the  early  part  of  June  regarded 
as  a  doubtful  starter.  But,  for- 
tunately perhaps  for  him,  in 
a  match  played  against  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  he  once  again  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  cognoscenti  to 
the  great  things  of  which  he 
was  really  capable.  Opposed 
to  not  entirely  bad  bowling — 
for  Evans  and  Walker  were 
figuring  on  the  opposite  side 
— he  played  one  of  the  most 
slashing  innings  ever  seen  on 
the  old  Magdalen  Ground. 
From  the  spectator's  point  of 
view  it  was  unfortunate  that 
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Wright's  services  should  have 
been  required  "  behind  the 
sticks"  at  Lords  in  that  one 
year  only.  Not  by  any  means 
a  bad  wicket-keeper,  Wright, 
at  point,  if  not  absolutely  in- 
imitable, shares  with  E.  M. 
Grace  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  of  an  age  in  which 
point  was  by  way  of  standing 
, — well,  shall  we  say,  a  good 
deal  nearer  the  end  of  the 
crease  than  the  boundary. 
And  it  may  be  fairly  said  that 
the  audacity  of  these  two  great 
points  knew  no  limits,  and 
could  be  measured  only  by 
results.  Three  names  remain 
to  be  mentioned :  Case,  ex- 
cluded we  have  always  fancied 
by  innate  modesty  from  the 
Gentlemen  and  Players  match, 
so  far  to  be  regarded  as  among 
the  makers  of  cricket  history 
that  his  "Gallows"  are  still 
pointed  out  at  Rugby ;  Tritton, 
good  enough  to  be  played  for 
his  batting  only — what  stylish 
batting  it  was  ! — against  the 
Players  at  the  Oval  in  '64 ; 
Boyle,  possibly  the  last  choice, 
but  found  capable  of  making 
the  highest  score  for  his  side 
against  Surrey,  in  Surrey's 
palmiest  days. 

A  great  side,  truly !  Eight 
men  who  did  play  either  at  the 
Oval  or  Lords  for  the  Gentle- 
men, two  who  were,  each  after 
his  own  kind,  pretty  well  good 
enough  to  play,  and  Courtenay 
Boyle,  a  useful  cricketer  on 
any  side. 

One  word  in  conclusion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mit- 
chell, perhaps  oppressed  by  a 
feeling  of  over-anxiety  to  "  mak 
siccar,"  made  a  great  mistake 
in  requisitioning  the  services  of 
VOL.  CLXXXVII. — NO.  MCXXXVI. 


a  fifth-year  man,  who  was  not 
actually  in  residence,  for  the 
'Varsity  match.  There  were 
two  or  three  good  available 
players  "  up  "  at  the  time,  and 
the  friends  of  one  man  in  par- 
ticular— he  hailed  from  Lin- 
coln— had  some  right  to  feel 
aggrieved  that  a  cricketer  who 
had  done  yeoman  service  both 
with  the  bat  and  in  the  field 
should  never  have  gained  the 
"blue"  which  he  had  appar- 
ently deserved.  Fortunately  a 
precedent  was  not  established, 
rules  being  shortly  afterwards 
drawn  up  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  proceeding.  But 
even  so,  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  law  has  been 
violated  over  and  over  again 
since  '65,  and  we  fear  that 
Oxford,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
the  worst  offender.  The  idea, 
as  we  take  it  to  be,  of  the 
'Varsity  match  is  that  it  should 
be  a  trial  of  strength  between 
resident  undergraduate  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Universities. 
And  the  process  of  calling  up 
men,  who  are  not  really  in  resi- 
dence, for  Lords  or  even  for  the 
away-from-home  matches  only 
"spoils  the  whole  show." 

We  will  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  in  these  days  of 
"Rhodes"  Scholars,  a  wholly 
unlooked-for  development,  there 
should  be  an  age  limit.  Forty 
years  ago — we  have  to  make  a 
shot  at  the  date — when  the 
regulations  that  still  hold  good 
were  made,  such  a  limitation 
was  unnecessary.  The  present 
Lord  Cobham,  Mitchell,  Charlie 
Buller,  and  Yardley  —  many 
others  might  be  mentioned, 
but  we  consider  that  we  have 
picked  the  best — may  be  said 
3  I 
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to  have  walked  straight  off 
their  school  grounds  to  the 
very  top  of  the  cricket  -  tree. 
Most  certainly,  had  Test 
Matches  been  going  in  their 
time,  each  member  of  this 
quartette  would  have  been 
selected  to  represent  England 
in  the  season  immediately  fol- 
lowing that  in  which  he  left 
school.  But  now  that  men  do 
not  apparently  reach  their  full 
cricket  maturity  till  a  later 
period,  the  fully  matured  crick- 
eter of  twenty -five  is  out  of 
place  in  a  'Varsity  match. 
Furthermore,  it  has  become  the 
habit  or  the  fashion  of  certain 
amateur  cricketers  so  far  to 
make  cricket  their  life's  work, 
that  we  read  of  them  and  talk 


of  them  in  connection  with 
cricket  only.  If  this  sort  of 
life  really  satisfies  their  ambi- 
tion, well  and  good.  We  may 
say,  as  Pericles  said  of  his 
countrymen,  that  we  do  not 
indulge  in  sour  looks  because 
some  of  our  neighbours  choose 
to  enjoy  life  in  their  own  way. 
But  is  there  any  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  that  for- 
bids one  of  these  enthusiasts, 
who  has  played  four  years  for 
Oxford,  to  put  in  yet  another 
four  years  for  Cambridge  ? 
The  extra  degree  may  not  be 
a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  him,  but  time  can  be  friv- 
olled away  at  cricket  in  a  Uni- 
versity town  quite  as  pleasantly 
as  elsewhere. 


III. 


If  there  were  several  great 
players  on  the  strong  sides  that 
represented  Oxford  with  vary- 
ing fortune  in  the  early  seven- 
ties, a  period  when  Pauncefote, 
Ottaway,  Francis,  and  other 
Oxonians  were  powers  in  the 
land,  we  prefer  to  select  as  speci- 
mens of  all-round  strength  two 
later  Elevens,  the  winning  side 
of  '84  and  the  losing  side  of 
'95.  This  choice,  we  should  ex- 
plain, is  in  no  small  degree 
dictated  by  the  fact  that  these 
two  sides  seem  to  fulfil  almost 
exactly  the  conditions  attach- 
ing to  the  selection  of  what  we 
are  .pleased  to  consider  an  ideal 
Eleven.  And  what  is  ihe  ideal 
Eleven  for  a  School,  College, 
University — may  we  even  ven- 
ture to  add  for  a  Test  Match  ? 
Briefly  this.  Four  elements 
in  all:— 


1st.  The  best  available  wicket- 
keeper,  to  be  chosen  without 
any  regard  whatsoever  of  his 
batting  powers. 

2nd.  Absolutely  the  three 
best  bowlers,  one  of  whom  must 
be  really  fast.  These  must  be 
bowlers  pure  and  simple.  We 
do  not  want  our  bowlers  to 
tire  themselves  out  with  hit- 
ting. It  is  given  to  few  men 
to  possess  the  physical  strength 
and  stamina  of  a  Grace  or  an 
Ulyett. 

3rd.  Two  good  all  -  round 
players  of  the  Bates  or  Barnes 
type,  equally  capable  of  get- 
ting runs  on  occasion,  or  of 
filling  up  a  gap  in  what 
my  old  acquaintance,  Wilfred 
Flowers,  might  call  the  "firing 
line." 

4th.  The  five  best  batsmen 
of  the  day. 
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And  the  fielding  to  go  to  the 
wall  ?     No,  nor  to  be  taken  on 
trust    either.     Most   unfortun- 
ately, it  is  rather  the  fashion 
in  these  modern  days  to  ignore 
the   old-time   saying,    "It    is 
easier    to    save    runs   than   to 
make  them,"  and  the  present 
tendency  with  young  cricketers 
is  to  practise  batting  perhaps 
too     much,     bowling     hardly 
enough,    and   to  imagine   that 
fielding  comes  by  the  light  of 
Nature.      The   introduction  of 
nets  —  wing  nets  especially  — 
to  the  modern  practice-ground 
has  done  incalculable  harm  to 
fielding.     And  yet  the  presence 
of  the  nets  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, as  much  so  at  least 
as   the   presence   of    a   Dread- 
nought  in   the    modern    fleet. 
One  fine  cricketer's  career  was 
wrecked  at  a  practice  wicket, 
and  no  one  could  wish  to  see 
the  tragedy  repeated.     On  the 
other  hand  stands  the  solid  fact 
that  the  standard  of  fielding  in 
first-class  cricket  is  not  what 
it    used  to   be.      The    highest 
authorities  —  men  who  should 
understand  cricket  if  anybody 
does — are    clearly    of    opinion 
that  the  power  of  raising  the 
standard  of  the  fielding  rests 
in     the     personality     of      the 
captain.       And     the    greatest 
University  captains  have  been 
found  not  always   in  the  best 
players  on  the  side,  but  in  the 
men  who  have  had  the  gift  of 
extracting  the  uttermost  ounce 
of  work  out  of  their  colleagues. 
Fielding  is   eminently   one    of 
those   matters  where   example 
is  better  than  precept.      It  is 
not     in     the     power    of     any 
University   captain    so   far   to 
be  able  to  make  bricks  with- 


out straw  as  to  manufacture 
batting  talent  or  to  create  a 
bowler.  But  he  can  do  a  great 
deal,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble, 
towards  introducing  to  us  at 
Lords  an  Eleven  which  shall 
recall  the  memories  of  those 
great  fielding  sides  which  were 
captained  by  Law  and  Ridley. 
In  both  these  years  the  Oxford 
fielding  was  simply  magnificent. 
Where  all  were  so  good  it  is 
invidious  to  make  distinctions. 
And  yet  three  things  especially 
appealed  to  the  spectator — the 
brilliant  ubiquity  of  Boyle, 
Game's  "  returns "  from  the 
boundary,  and  the  unfailing 
accuracy  of  Babington  Jones. 
The  last-named  was  far  and 
away  the  best  all-round 
cricketer  who  ever  hailed  from 
Wales,  a  country  which  might 
almost  be  called  the  home  of 
good  football  and  the  grave  of 
good  cricket.  At  the  end  of 
the  only  two  days'  match 
which  we  ever  played  in  Jones's 
company  we  wrote  him  down 
as  very  useful  with  the  bat 
or  ball,  and  quite  the  best  all- 
round  fieldsman  we  ever  saw. 
And  those  returns  of  Game ! 
Since  stone-throwing  has  ap- 
parently gone  out  of  fashion 
with  small  boys,  the  power  of 
returning  a  ball  from  the  long- 
field  at  anything  like  the 
proper  pace  is  confined  to  a 
favoured  few  among  English 
cricketers.  Per  contra,  judg- 
ing from  what  was  seen  at 
Lords  not  long  ago,  stone- 
throwing  is  still  practised  in 
Australia  on  quite  an  extensive 
scale. 

But  now  to  compare  the 
sides  with  the  imaginary  list 
of  requirements. 
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1884.  1895. 

I.  Wicket-keeper         Kemp  Lewis 

II.  Bowlers  Whit  by,  Bastard,  Nicholls  Arkwright,  Cunliffe,  Raikes 

III.  All-round  Players    Page,  Buckland  Fry,  Leveson-Gower 

IV.  Batsmen  Hine  -  Haycock,  O'Brien,    Warner,  Foster,  Mordaunt, 

Key,  Brain,  Hildyard          Phillips,  Smith 


First,  then,  of  the  wicket- 
keepers,  Lewis  probably  the 
better  of  the  two.  If  the 
extras  in  '95  ran  into  an  un- 
usually high  figure,  he  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
eccentricities  of  a  bowler  who 
persisted  in  bowling  wides,  full 
pitches,  and  no  balls.  Kemp, 
of  course,  was  quite  a  danger- 
ous batsman  in  a  'Varsity 
match ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
wieket -keeper,  good  batting  or 
bad  batting  must  rank  as 
separable  accidents. 

Secondly,  the  bowlers.  Up 
to  the  day  of  the  match  there 
was  very  little  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  fast  bowlers : 
then,  as  is  sometimes  the  habit 
of  the  tribe,  Whitby  chanced 
to  have  two  real  days  "on," 
and  Arkwright  two  real  days 
"  off."  Of  the  other  pairs,  Cun- 
liffe and  Raikes  were  probably 
a  stronger  combination  than 
Bastard  and  Nioholls. 

In  the  third  place,  we  do  not 
seem  able  to  arrive  at  any  ap- 
preciable difference  between  the 
merits  of  the  four  all-round 
players.  In  a  'Varsity  match, 
that  is :  I  am  dealing  with  the 
'Varsity  match  only.  Take  the 
names,  shake  them  up  in  a  bag, 
and  give  me  the  first  two  that 
come  out.  We  shall  be  quite 
contented ;  equally  contented 
also  to  accept  the  residue.  Poor 
Teddy  Buckland  the  least  effi- 
cient of  the  quartette?  Was 
he  so,  really  ?  The  '86  match 
might  well  have  been  left  drawn 


had  he  by  any  chance  been  left 
out  of  the  Oxford  side.  The 
other  bowlers  visibly  exhausted, 
the  batsmen  "a  bit  sticky"! 
In  that  stage  of  a  match  Buck- 
land's  five  wickets  for  nineteen 
runs  may  be  said  to  have  saved 
the  situation. 

Finally,    our    five    batsmen. 
O'Brien  and  Key  undoubtedly 
a  more  formidable  pair  in  their 
year  than  Foster  and  Warner 
in   theirs.      And   there   is   the 
curious    part    of    it.      O'Brien 
and  Key,  Freshmen  both,  may 
be  said  to  have  matriculated  at 
Oxford  as  seasoned  cricketers ; 
their   younger   rivals   in   their 
third    year    of   residence   were 
only  showing  promise — pretty 
good  promise  in  one   case — of 
their  present  excellence.     If  we 
place     Brain      and      Hildyard 
against  Mordaunt  and  Phillips, 
the  advantage  would  appear  to 
rest  with  the  junior  pair,  even 
in   the   face   of   the   fact  that 
Brain  on  his  best  day  was  cap- 
able of  greater  things  than  any 
one  of  the   other  trio.     Hine- 
Haycock   and  Smith  must  go 
on  the  same  line,  as  being  abso- 
lutely inseparable.    How  singu- 
lar    the     resemblance !      Both 
won  their  colours  in  their  third 
year,    and    after    playing   two 
seasons  practically  disappeared 
from   the   arena   of   first-class 
cricket.  Both  thoroughly  sound 
players,  both  at  their  best  in 
a   crisis,   both    endowed    to    a 
remarkable    degree    with    the 
heaven -born   gift   of   seeming 
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to  be  nervous  without  really 
being  so. 

That  one  side  won  their 
match  and  the  other  lost 
theirs  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  both  were  unusually  good. 
As  the  '95  match  was  played, 
Oxford  neither  deserved  to  win 
nor  at  any  period  of  the  game 
looked  like  winning.  Perhaps 
they  were  stale,  perhaps  they 
were  unlucky,  both  in  the 
matter  of  losing  the  toss  and 
finding  two  fast  but  not  usually 
over -reliable  bowlers  at  their 
very  best.  But  their  season's 
record  was  distinctly  good, 
and  no  county  need  have 
"watered"  its  side  before  at- 
tacking them. 

Other  points  of  interest  in 
the  two  matches  must  be  briefly 
disposed  of.  The  first,  then, 
was  for  the  most  part  a  Fresh- 
man's Eleven,  the  other  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  seniors; 
yet  the  younger  side  seemed 
to  have  the  older  heads  on 
their  shoulders.  Nemesis  yet 
once  again  reminded  us  of  the 
interest  she  has  always  taken 
in  University  cricket  by  pro- 
viding us  with  the  spectacle 
of  the  three  most  dangerous 
batsmen  in  their  respective 


years  contributing  between 
them,  in  five  completed  in- 
nings, six  runs  out  of  an  ag- 
gregate not  far  short  of  seven 
hundred.  On  the  shoulders  of 
three  men  who  played  on  the 
same  side  fourteen  years  ago 
lately  fell  the  responsibility  of 
opening  the  batting  for  M.C.C. 
team  especially  selected  to  op- 
pose the  Australians ;  three 
again  were  chosen  to  select 
our  Elevens  for  the  Test 
Matches. 

Since  the  above  was  written 
the  earlier  results  of  the  present 
season  have  come  to  hand,  and 
the  promise  of  better  things  to 
come  has  been  amply  redeemed 
in  the  triumph  of  Oxford  over 
Kent  and  of  Cambridge  over 
Surrey.  These  are  early  days 
to  prophesy ;  but  as  in  both 
matches  the  Counties  put  what 
may  be  called  really  representa- 
tive sides  into  the  field,  there  is 
fair  ground  for  hoping  that  the 
University  match  of  1910  will 
be  better  worth  watching  than 
has  been  the  case  of  late  years, 
and  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
undergraduate  cricketers  may 
be  found  figuring  against  the 
Players  at  Lords. 
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THE    LIGHTER    SIDE    OF    MY    OFFICIAL    LIFE. 
BY    SIB    ROBERT    ANDERSON,    K.C.B. 

IX. 
SOME   SCOTLAND   YARD   STORIES. 


FRIVOLOUS  people  tell  me 
that  although  what  I  have 
been  writing  may  be  interest- 
ing enough,  it  is  more  "  Scot- 
land Yard  stories "  they  want. 
Well,  here  are  a  few  "  Scotland 
Yard  stories." 

A  street  quarrel  between 
two  young  men  one  night 
in  February  1896  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  police 
constable  on  the  beat ;  and 
when  they  separated,  one  of 
them,  whose  action  excited 
his  suspicions,  was  brought  to 
the  station.  There  the  delin- 
quent was  found  to  be  a  young 
woman  in  man's  dress ;  and 
when  she  appeared  before  a 
magistrate  next  morning,  her 
story,  which  he  heard  in  his 
private  room,  was  so  interest- 
ing and  pathetic  that,  in  dis- 
charging her,  he  directed  that 
her  case  should  be  specially 
reported  to  me.  It  transpired, 
moreover,  that  she  had  received 
sympathy  and  pecuniary  help 
from  people  in  a  very  exalted 
position  in  London.  Accord- 
ingly I  sent  for  her.  When 
she  came  to  my  office  she  was 
dressed  neatly  and  with  taste, 
in  female  garb  of  course.  She 
was  attractive  and  ladylike, 
and  rather  pretty;  her  voice 
was  pleasing  and  her  smile  was 
charming.  She  sat  facing  me 
at  the  opposite  side  of  my  table 


for  nearly  an  hour,  talking  over 
her  wonderful  life  story.  By 
temperament  and  training  I 
am  a  hopeless  sceptic,  but 
neither  by  word  nor  gesture 
did  I  betray  my  doubts  about 
her  narrative.  Again  and 
again  I  brought  her  round 
to  various  points  in  her  story, 
and  quietly  cross  -  questioned 
her  upon  them.  But  her  state- 
ments never  varied  ;  she  never 
prevaricated,  and  a  guileless 
child  could  not  have  answered 
me  more  promptly  and  simply. 
The  circumstances  of  her 
early  life,  she  said,  were  long 
a  mystery  to  her.  Though  the 
woman  she  supposed  to  be  her 
mother  was  only  a  housekeeper, 
she  was  sent  to  a  good  school, 
and  had  occasional  trips  to  the 
Continent.  It  was  not  till  re- 
cent years  that  she  discovered 
her  real  parentage.  Her  mother 
was  a  lady,  and  her  father  was 
the  Lord  justice  A.  L.  Smith. 
People  of  high  degree  who 
knew  her  story  had  been  kind 
to  her,  and  she  had  received 
valuable  presents  from  them, 
notably  some  old  furniture  and 
a  few  valuable  paintings. 
Among  the  people  she  named, 
who  were  personally  known  to 
me,  she  had  much  to  say  about 
Lord  and  Lady  Rosebery ;  and 
she  was  very  pathetic  about 
the  mingled  kindness  and 
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neglect  with  which  her  father, 
the  Lord  Justice,  had  treated 
her. 

The  only  item  in  her  nar- 
rative which  was  capable  of 
immediate  verification  I  found 
to  be  true,  namely,  her  posses- 
sion of  the  old  furniture  and 
the  paintings.  But  still  I  was 
sceptical.  I  knew  that  my 
friend,  Mr  J.  L.  Wharton,  then 
M.P.  for  Durham,  was  on  terms 
of  brotherly  intimacy  with 
"A.  L."  (as  he  always  called 
him) ;  so  to  him  I  applied.  He 
scouted  the  story ;  and  next 
day  they  called  on  me  together. 
"  I  hear  you  have  found  a  new 
daughter  for  me,"  was  the  Lord 
Justice's  cheery  greeting  ;  "  I 
hope  she's  pretty."  I  told  him 
she  was  both  pretty  and  charm- 
ing. That,  he  declared,  was 
clear  evidence  that  she  was  his 
child ;  and  yet  there  was  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  her  state- 
ments. I  then  pursued  my 
inquiries,  and  I  found  that  her 
story  was  fiction  from  first  to 
last.  Her  father  kept  a  bric- 
a-brao  shop,  and,  as  she  lived 
near  by,  he  used  her  lodgings 
as  a  temporary  receptacle  for 
some  of  his  wares,  including 
the  valuable  pictures.  Her 
schooling  was  such  as  Mr 
W.  E.  Forster's  Education  Act 
had  provided,  and  her  trips 
abroad  were  flights  of  fancy. 
Scores  of  times  I  have  seen  a 
truthful  witness  break  down 
under  the  sort  of  cross-examin- 
ation which  this  girl  bore  with- 
out wincing,  and  without  mak- 
ing a  single  slip.  I  have  had 
experience  of  similar  oases,  but 
this  was  incomparably  the  most 
interesting  and  extraordinary 
I  have  ever  known. 


Young  women  are  the 
strangest  of  creatures,  and 
their  actual  doings  are  some- 
times more  improbable  than 
anything  in  the  pages  of 
fiction.  It  is  not  a  capital 
felony  for  a  woman  to  wear  a 
man's  clothes,  but  under  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Acts  dis- 
orderly proceedings  of  this 
kind  are  risky.  And  this  made 
Sir  Somebody  Something  very 
uneasy  when  his  daughter  took 
to  this  habit.  So  he  came  to 
see  me  privately,  and  put 
me  in  possession  of  the  facts. 
It  was  then  only  an  occa- 
sional freak  with  the  girl,  but 
presently  it  became  habitual ; 
and  in  changing  her  dress  she 
also  changed  her  name  and 
became  "  William."  I  omit 
some  chapters  of  the  story, 
for  I  will  not  risk  disclosing 
the  identity  of  the  family  con- 
cerned ;  but  it  ended  in  her 
going  to  America  with  another 
young  woman — Matilda  I  will 
call  her.  I  advised  both  fami- 
lies that  if  they  wished  their 
daughters  to  return  to  them 
they  should  avoid  all  agony- 
column  appeals,  and  treat  the 
matter  in  the  most  prosaic 
way.  And  the  result  justified 
my  forecast.  Two  of  Matilda's 
letters  were  shown  to  me.  The 
first  announced  that  Willie 
had  proposed  for  her,  and 
they  were  going  to  be  married 
at  once.  The  next,  written  a 
few  weeks  later,  complained 
that  Willie  had  treated  her 
very  badly.  He  had  deserted 
her  and  gone  away,  and  she 
begged  for  money  to  enable 
her  to  come  home !  And  in 
due  course  a  similar  appeal 
came  from  Willie.  These  are 
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plain  facts :  could  any  one 
venture  to  tell  such  a  story 
in  a  sixpenny  novel? 

The  day  I  was  called  to  the 
Bar,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
High  Court,  the  father  of  the 
late  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon 
— he  and  I  were  friends  from 
childhood — gave  me  some  kind- 
ly and  useful  counsel.  One 
piece  of  advice  I  never  forgot ; 
it  was  to  keep  my  eyes  and 
ears  open,  and  I  should  often 
find  that  the  chance  incidents 
and  information  of  daily  life 
would  prove  useful  in  practice 
at  the  Bar.  The  importance 
of  this  in  Police  work  could 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  I 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean. 

After  a  hurried  dinner  one 
evening,  I  went  off  to  address 
a  meeting  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
During  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
the  chairman  intimated  to  me 
that  the  next  item  on  the 
programme  was  my  address. 
But  at  that  moment  one  of 
my  inspectors  entered  the  hall, 
and  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  it 
was  not  for  ghostly  counsel  he 
had  come.  I  told  the  chairman 
that  I  must  go  out  for  a  few 
minutes,  and,  followed  by  my 
inspector,  I  left  the  hall.  He 
had  omitted  to  submit  a  report 
in  a  criminal  case  that  morn- 
ing, and  his  object  in  coming 
to  me  was  to  escape  being 
brought  before  me  next  morn- 
ing as  a  defaulter.  The  matter 
itself  was  insignificant — it  was 
only  a  petty  case  of  fraud.  A 
schoolboy  had  called  on  a 
clergyman  living  near  London, 
and  had  obtained  a  sovereign 
from  him  on  the  pretence  that 
he  had  lost  his  purse,  and 
wanted  money  to  enable  him 


to  reach  the  house  of  a  relative 
in  Hampshire.  But  the  clergy- 
man ascertained  that  the  lad, 
instead  of  going  south,  had 
booked  north  by  the  L.  & 
N.W.  Kailway.  I  granted  the 
officer  the  relief  .he  sought,  and 
returned  to  the  hall  to  give  my 
lecture.  But  this  report  gave 
me  the  first  clue  I  had  obtained 
to  the  solution  of  a  London 
murder  case.  The  fraud  was 
committed  the  morning  after 
the  murder,  and  I  had  received 
a  letter  from  a  girl  friend  in 
the  town  to  which  the  lad  had 
booked,  in  which  she  mentioned 
incidentally  that  he  had  been 
to  see  them,  and  that  he  seemed 
to  have  "gone  dotty,"  as  his 
head  was  full  of  some  murder 
he  had  committed  in  London. 
After  my  lecture  I  gave  the 
order  for  his  arrest ;  and  the 
case  happily  ended  in  an 
acquittal  on  the  ground  of 
insanity. 

There  was  no  amusement  to 
be  got  out  of  that  case.  It 
was  sad  and  tragic.  But 
Scotland  Yard  is  looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  universal  inquiry 
office,  and  the  strangest  appeals 
are  made  to  the  Police.  About 
the  time  of  the  murder  last 
mentioned,  I  had  a  visit  from 
a  woman  who  wanted  me  to 
prevent  her  daughter  from 
marrying  an  Indian  law  stud- 
ent who  had  been  living  in 
her  house  as  a  lodger.  My 
attendant  brought  me  word 
that  she  would  see  no  one  but 
the  chief;  and  she  seemed  so 
very  respectable,  and  so  mys- 
terious withal,  that  he  thought 
her  business  must  be  important. 
When  I  let  her  in,  and  heard 
her  story,  the  very  impudence 
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of  her  coming  to  me  took  my 
fancy.  She  told  me  that 
everything  she  said  to  her 
daughter  only  made  the  girl 
more  determined  to  marry  the 
lodger,  but  she  felt  sure  I 
could  prevent  it.  "Who  is 
he  ?  "  I  asked,  and  I  found  that 
he  was  a  man  whom  I  knew 
personally.  I  told  her  to  bring 
her  daughter  to  see  me,  stipu- 
lating that  I  must  see  the  girl 
alone.  They  came  next  day, 
and  I  sent  the  mother  into  my 
anteroom.  The  girl  was  a 
perky  chit,  and  she  showed  at 
once  that  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  not  to  be  influenced 
by  anything  I  said.  So,  after 
a  few  questions,  to  which  she 
snapped  back  pert  answers,  I 
told  her  that  I  did  not  at  all 
agree  with  her  mother  about 
her  fiance".  He  had  been  intro- 
duced to  me  by  my  friend  Lord 
Blank,  and  I  thought  him  a 
very  nice  fellow  indeed.  As  I 
went  on  to  say  all  the  kind 
things  I  could  of  him,  her  hard 
face  changed,  and  her  eyes 
beamed.  But  as  she  was  leav- 
ing the  room  I  stopped  her, 
and  added  in  a  casual  way 
that  there  was  one  thing  more 
I  ought  to  say  to  her  :  of  course 
she  would  not  object  to  her 
husband  taking  a  second  wife 
when  he  returned  home  to 
India.  She  flared  up  at  once, 
and  talked  about  killing  her- 
self. But,  I  urged,  his  father 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  high 
position,  and  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  annoyed  at  his  son's 
bringing  home  an  English 
Christian  wife;  and  he  would 
never  rest  till  he  got  him  to 
marry  some  native  woman  of 
his  own  rank.  The  end  of  it 


all  was  that  when  the  girl 
rejoined  her  mother,  she 
announced  her  intention  to 
break  off  the  engagement  that 
very  day. 

This  was  merely  a  chance 
incident,  and  a  study  in  human 
nature.  But  shortly  after- 
wards I  had  a  somewhat 
similar  case  which  illustrates 
the  dovetailing  of  private  with 
official  matters  in  Police  work. 
This  time  my  visitor  was  my 
old  friend  Lady  Blank,  who 
came  to  tell  me  that  her 
favourite  niece  had  become 
engaged  to  a  scamp,  and  she 
wanted  my  counsel  and  help. 
The  scamp  was  a  man  of  good 
family,  who  had  held  a  com- 
mission in  a  crack  regiment; 
but  he  had  been  convicted  of  a 
fraud,  and  was  then  serving  a 
sentence  in  Holloway  Prison. 
And  the  niece  was  a  charming 
girl,  and  such  an  accomplished 
musician  that  she  was  inde- 
pendent of  her  father.  And 
the  appeals  of  her  people  only 
led  to  her  leaving  home,  and 
setting  up  in  lodgings  by  her- 
self. I  promised  my  friend  to 
take  action  if  I  could  trust  her 
not  to  let  her  niece  know  of  her 
visit  to  me. 

That  morning  I  had  received 
a  private  note  from  Sir  Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise  about  a  case  of 
trafficking  at  Holloway.  They 
suspected  some  "  gentleman 
prisoner,"  but  the  case  had  com- 
pletely baffled  them.  Could  I 
help  them  ?  I  sent  for  one  of 
the  shrewdest  of  my  inspectors, 
and  showing  him  Sir  Evelyn's 
note,  I  gave  him  the  girl's 
name  and  address,  with  direc- 
tions to  call  upon  her  and  tell 
her  I  was  going  to  arrest  her 
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for  the  offence.  "If,"  said  I, 
"you  find  I  am  on  a  wrong 
tack,  back  out  at  once ;  but  if 
the  shot  tells,  frighten  her  out 
of  her  life,  and  advise  her  to 
come  to  me  immediately  and 
to  throw  herself  on  my  mercy." 
Within  a  couple  of  hours  she 
was  seated  in  my  room.  She 
pleaded  that  she  had  befriended 
the  prisoner  because  he  had 
been  hardly  treated,  and  every- 
body was  against  him.  Of 
course  I  was  not  supposed  to 
know  of  her  engagement,  so  I 
gave  her  credit  for  the  best  of 
motives  j  but,  I  added,  a  pretty 
girl  was  not  the  right  sort  of 
person  to  befriend  a  man  of 
his  character — I  knew  a  good 
deal  about  him, — and  the  ques- 
tion before  me  was  whether  I 
could  condone  an  offence  for 
which  she  was  liable  to  six 
months'  hard  labour :  would  she 
promise  me  to  hold  no  further 
communication  of  any  kind 
with  the  prisoner?  This 
led  her  tearfully  to  tell  me  of 
her  engagement  to  him.  I  was 
duly  shocked,  and  I  put  it  to 
herself  to  decide  whether,  in 
view  of  this,  I  could  possibly 
trust  her  not  to  repeat  the 
offence.  But  I  went  on  to  say, 
six  months'  hard  labour  was  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  her 
fate  as  the  wife  of  such  a  man ; 
and  I  gave  her  two  facts  about 
his  antecedents,  of  which  I  had 
definite  knowledge.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  she  ended 
by  promising  to  break  with 
him,  and  to  tell  him  her  de- 
cision as  soon  as  he  came  out 
of  prison.  No,  no,  she  must 
break  with  him  at  once,  and  by 
letter.  But,  she  pleaded,  she 
must  see  him,  for  he  had  left 


his  watch  and  trinkets  and 
purse  with  her.  This  I  would 
not  hear  of.  I  told  her  to 
think  over  the  matter,  and,  if 
she  decided  to  act  on  my 
advice,  to  bring  me  the  man's 
property  and  the  letter  I  wished 
her  to  write.  Twenty  -  four 
hours  afterwards  the  property 
was  at  Scotland  Yard  and 
the  letter  was  at  the  prison. 
The  girl's  next  visit,  several 
months  afterwards,  was  to 
thank  me  cordially  for  having 
saved  her.  And  in  the  follow- 
ing year  she  again  became 
engaged,  with  the  full  approval 
of  her  parents,  and  she  married 
well  and  happily.  Not  till 
then  did  I  let  her  know  that 
her  aunt  was  an  old  pal  of 
mine,  and  that  my  officer's 
visit  was  "a  put-up  job."  And 
if  the  Chairman  of  the  Prison 
Department  should  chance  to 
read  these  pages,  he  will  learn 
for  the  first  time  how  it  was 
that  I  put  an  end  to  that  Hol- 
loway  Prison  trafficking  case. 

This  was  by  no  means  the 
only  instance  in  which  a  private 
friend  gave  me  help  that  was 
useful  to  me  officially.  A  case 
of  the  kind  which  occurred 
during  the  Boer  War  is  worth 
telling.  A  friend  brought  me 
one  day  a  document  which  he 
believed  to  be  a  copy  of  an 
important  report  prepared  for 
the  Boer  Government  by  one 
of  their  agents.  A  "lady 
typist "  whom  he  had  formerly 
employed  had,  by  his  assistance, 
been  set  up  in  the  business,  and 
he  had  further  befriended  her 
by  giving  her  work,  and  recom- 
mending her  office.  A  mysteri- 
ous stranger  had  called  upon 
her  with  a  document  which  he 
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wanted  typed  immediately ; 
and  as  it  was  very  confidential, 
he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  her  office  while  it  was  being 
done.  Her  womanly  curiosity 
being  thus  aroused,  she  sur- 
reptitiously took  a  duplicate 
copy ;  and  this  she  brought  to 
my  friend,  who,  after  glancing 
through  it,  drove  to  Scotland 
Yard  and  handed  it  to  me.  He 
asked  me  to  keep  it  in  my 
hands,  and  not  to  use  the 
information  it  contained  in  any 
manner  that  would  disclose  the 
source  from  which  it  came  to 
me.  I  saw  at  once  that  the 
information  was  of  value.  So 
I  embodied  it  in  a  private 
letter  to  Lord  Selborne,  who 
was  then  Under  Secretary  at 
the  Colonial  Office.  Lord  Sel- 
borne was  keenly  appreciative, 
assuring  me  that  I  had  given 
them  particulars  which  they 
had  been  anxious  to  obtain. 
And  next  day  he  told  me  that 
information  entirely  confirming 
what  I  had  given  him  had 
reached  the  Colonial  Office 
from  another  quarter.  I 
guessed  in  a  moment  that  the 
"  other  quarter  "  was  the  orig- 
inal report  on  a  copy  of  which 
my  letter  was  based  ;  but,  of 
course,  I  was  bound  to  keep 
faith  with  my  friend,  and  not 
to  betray  the  typist.  It  be- 
came embarrassing  when  Lord 
Selborne  went  on  to  say  that 
they  wished  to  recompense  my 
informant.  I  promised  to  con- 
sider the  matter  and  to  see  him 
again.  But  when  I  conferred 
with  my  friend,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  already  rewarded  his 
protegee,  and  he  did  not  wish 
anything  further  to  be  said 
about  it.  Here  was  a  double 


mystery — that  I  could  obtain 
such  reliable  and  useful  news 
about  the  Boers,  and  this  from 
someone  who  refused  a  reward  ! 
Fiction  palls  upon  any  one 
who  has  a  behind-the-scenes 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of 
real  life.  At  a  luncheon-table 
one  day  the  late  Mr  Justice 
Butt  began  to  banter  me  about 
my  official  work,  and  I  turned 
the  tables  on  him  by  disclosing 
the  facts  of  a  recent  divorce 
case,  for  the  Judge  was  at- 
tached to  that  branch  of  the 
High  Court.  When  Douglas 
Jerrold's  wife  reminded  him  of 
her  birthday,  and  that  she  was 
then  forty,  he  suggested  that 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
treat  her  like  a  bank-note,  and 
"change  her  for  two  twenties." 
The  "villain"  of  my  story- 
Spring  by  name  —  was  not 
quite  so  Oriental ;  but  having 
become  engaged  to  a  rich 
widow,  he  naturally  wished  to 
get  rid  of  his  wife;  and  being 
a  man  of  ingenuity  and  re- 
source, he  made  use  of  the 
Divorce  Court  to  that  end. 
When  I  told  my  story,  the 
Judge  cynically  remarked  that 
though  he  had  a  high  opinion 
of  my  literary  powers,  he  had 
no  idea  that  I  was  such  a 
master  of  fiction;  and  he  sug- 
gested that  if  I  published  my 
story  in  a  shilling  shocker  I 
should  make  my  reputation  in 
that  line.  Next  day,  however, 
he  wrote  to  tell  me  that  the 
case  to  which  I  had  referred 
had  been  tried  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court ;  and  he 
urged  that  I  ought  not  to 
disclose  the  facts  I  had  men- 
tioned. But  only  good  can 
come  of  telling  the  story  now. 
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Spring's  application  for  di- 
vorce was  based  on  a  written 
confession  by  his  wife  that  she 
had  been  unfaithful  to  him, 
her  paramour  being  his  own 
brother  George.  The  brother 
George  was  not  altogether  a 
myth,  for  Spring  had  had  such 
a  brother,  but  he  had  died 
in  childhood  long  before.  The 
wife  had  received  a  petty 
legacy,  and  she  signed  her 
"confession"  unread,  believing 
it  to  be  an  application  to  the 
Probate  Court  to  enable  her 
to  get  the  money.  The  "  decree 
nisi "  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  six  months  afterwards  it 
was  made  absolute,  Spring 
having  intercepted  process 
upon  his  wife  by  the  same 
artifice  as  before.  For  he  had 
been  living  peacefully  with  her 
all  this  time  j  and  when  he 
now  left  her  in  order  to  marry 
the  widow,  she  duly  saw  him 
off  at  the  railway  terminus 
from  which  he  started,  and 
parted  from  him  with  a  fond 
kiss.  Not  even  in  such  a  de- 
tail as  this  am  I  romancing: 
it  was  a  part  of  her  statement 
to  a  Scotland  Yard  officer  from 
whom  she  received  the  first 
intimation  that  she  was  a  di- 
vorced woman.  And  then  it 
was  that  the  Police  obtained 
knowledge  of  his  crime.  For 
the  object  of  the  officer's  visit 
to  her  was  merely  to  discover 
what  had  become  of  the  man. 

He  had  been  at  one  time  em- 
ployed on  some  private  Secret 
Service  work,  though  neither 
the  Police  nor  I  had  any 
knowledge  of  him.  His  method 
seems  to  have  been  to  em- 
ploy a  number  of  satellites, 
setting  each  of  them  to  watch 


the  others  as  dangerous  con- 
spirators. Now  even  a  trained 
expert  finds  it  difficult  to  do 
watching  duty  without  attract- 
ing notice  and  exciting  suspi- 
cion about  his  own  movements. 
And  with  amateurs  it  is  im- 
possible. Therefore  the  more 
carefully  these  fellows  did  the 
work  assigned  to  them,  the 
more  sensational  were  their  re- 
ports. And  the  fraud  was  not 
discovered  till  their  paymaster 
disappeared,  and  one  and  an- 
other of  them  came  to  Scotland 
Yard  to  ask  about  him,  and  to 
seek  further  employment  in  the 
same  line. 

Spring  was  a  proficient 
French  scholar,  and  with  his 
new  wife's  money  he  took  a 
good  house  in  Paris,  and  adver- 
tised that  he  would  receive  a 
few  sons  of  gentlemen,  to  whom 
he  promised  a  good  education, 
with  high  moral  training.  So 
particular  was  he  about  his 
pupils  being  real  gentlemen, 
that  he  refused  an  application 
from  the  head  of  one  of  our 
great  Oxford  Street  shops. 
His  taking  up  this  line  gave 
me  my  chance,  for  I  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  him  to  book. 
His  offence  was  not  extradit- 
able, and  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  he  was  safe.  But 
though  I  angled  for  him  for 
some  time  in  vain,  I  caught 
him  at  last,  and  he  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced. 

A  successful  coup  in  Police 
work  is  sometimes  only  a  fluke. 
By  a  mere  chance  I  gained  the 
firm  friendship  of  M.  Goron,who, 
when  I  first  went  to  Scotland 
Yard,  was  head  of  the  Surety 
or  Detective  Police  of  Paris — 
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a  friendship  that  was  of  great 
value  to  me  in  my  official  work. 
An    important     criminal    had 
eluded  him  and  escaped  to  Lon- 
don.    The  case  was  one  of  such 
gravity  that    M.   Goron  came 
over  in  person  to  enlist  all  the 
help  I  could  afford  in  capturing 
the  fugitive.     He  called  upon 
me   to    give   me    the    particu- 
lars; but  the  only  particulars 
available  afforded  no  clue  what- 
ever to  the  man's  associates  or 
movements    in     London.      He 
could  not  tell  me  even  by  what 
route   he    had    travelled    from 
Paris.     In  a  word,  he  left  me 
absolutely    nothing    to     work 
upon   except   a  photograph  of 
the    delinquent.      "  You   want 
me,  then,  to  find  this  man  among 
the  7,000,000  of  people  in  Lon- 
don,"   said    I   with    a    laugh ; 
"nothing  could  be  easier, — I'll 
get  him  for  you  !  "     It  seemed 
an  utterly  hopeless  quest ;  but 
I  gave  directions  that  all  the 
officers  should  study  the  photo- 
graph, on  the  chance  of  their 
coming  upon  the  man  in  the 
course  of  their  ordinary  duties. 
A  couple  of  hours  later  I  de- 
spatched a  note  to  M.  Goron 
to  tell  him  that  his  man  was 
in  custody  at  Scotland  Yard. 
His  gratification  was  lost  in  his 
amazement   at   such    a   result. 
"But  how  do  you  do  it?"  he 
exclaimed ;  "  we  can't  do  that 
sort  of  thing  in  Paris."     I  con- 
fess that  I  was  guilty  of  the 
duplicity  of  concealing  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  sheer  fluke.     Two 
of   the   C.I.D.    Inspectors   met 
the   man   in   the   Strand,   and 
recognised  him  as  the  original 
of  the  photograph. 

When  M.  Goron  next  visited 
London  he  enlisted  my  help  in 


a  case  that  was  quite  outside 
the  sphere  of  Police  work.     A 
pretty  little  Portuguese  lady, 
whose   husband   had   gone   off 
with  another  woman,  followed 
the   couple   to   Paris,    and   M. 
Goron    had  interested   himself 
on  her  behalf,  and  ascertained 
that  they  were  in  London.     As 
he  was  coming  here  on  official 
business,  he  brought  the  lady 
to  my  office,  and  appealed  to 
me    to    find    the    husband.     I 
gave  him  the  same  answer  as 
on  the  previous  occasion,  but 
in  a  few  hours  we  located  the 
fugitives  in  a  lodging-house  in 
Bayswater.     In  this  case,  how- 
ever, success  was  due  to  legiti- 
mate Police  inquiries.    On  their 
arrival  in  London  one  piece  of 
their  luggage  was  missing,  and 
the  fuss  they  naturally  made 
about  it  attracted  notice  to  them. 
M.   Goron's  admiration  of  our 
skill  was  as  generous  and  un- 
reserved as  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion.    And  if  I  did  not  tell  him 
how  the  man  was  found,  my 
reticence  was  due  to  reluctance 
to  hurt  his  feelings.    Our  Police 
are  the  friends  of  the  people, 
and   therefore   the   people   are 
always  ready  to  help  us.     But 
it  is  not  so  in  Paris.     Indeed  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  can  be  said 
of   any    other   country   in    the 
world ;  and  the  way  this  oper- 
ates in  a  case  like  that  above 
mentioned   is   that   everybody, 
whether   railway   porter,    cab- 
man, or  man  in  the  street,  is 
generally  willing  to  assist  the 
Police. 

If  it  be  often  difficult  to  find 
people  who  are  wanted  by  the 
Police,  it  is  sometimes  more 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  people 
who  think  they  are  wanted. 
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Such  is  the  pressure  of  life 
nowadays,  that  people  are  apt 
to  "  go  dotty  "  in  various  ways; 
and  the  disease  often  shows 
itself  by  a  delusion  that  the 
victim  of  it  is  being  watched 
by  the  Police.  The  vigilance 
of  an  all- seeing  Providence  is 
not  more  inexorable  than  that 
of  Scotland  Yard  in  the  estima- 
tion of  such  a  man !  He  can- 
not look  out  of  his  window 
without  seeing  a  Police  agent 
lurking  somewhere  near  his 
house.  He  cannot  go  out,  day 
or  night,  but  that  his  steps  are 
dogged.  If  he  takes  a  railway 
journey,  a  detective  gets  into 
the  next  compartment  just  as 
the  train  is  starting,  and  when 
he  alights  at  his  destination 
another  detective  is  waiting 
for  him  on  the  station  plat- 
form. For  years  after  I  left 
office,  I  received  letters  from 
dupes  of  this  delusion,  ap- 
pealing to  me  to  use  my 
influence  with  my  successor 
on  their  behalf.  And  my  as- 
surance that  it  was  all  a  delu- 
sion sometimes  brought  me  a 
sheaf  of  closely  written  pages 
of  diary,  detailing  the  victim's 
movements  day  after  day,  and 
the  proofs  of  his  being  thus 
persecuted.  One  man  stares 
at  him,  and,  as  he  passes,  an- 
other man  "shuffles  with  his 
feet,"  —  a  not  uncommon  ele- 
ment in  the  craze.  I  can  recall 
only  one  instance  in  which  an 
official  reply  proved  of  any  use. 
It  was  the  case  of  a  personal 
friend  of  mine.  I  told  his 
brother  to  write  to  me  about 
it,  and  in  reply  I  expressed 
regret  at  the  annoyance  caused 
him,  and  added  that  I  had 
given  the  necessary  orders  to 


put  an  end  to  it,  as  he  had  been 
mistaken  for  some  one  else. 

Judging  by  official  corre- 
spondence, this  delusion  is  a 
speciality  with  men.  A  not 
uncommon  phase  of  the  disease 
with  women  is  the  belief  that 
they  are  being  constantly  sub- 
jected to  a  powerful  electric 
current,  worked  by  some  one 
in  a  neighbouring  house.  If 
a  real  infliction  of  this  kind 
were  possible,  the  victims 
would  not  suffer  more  than 
do  the  dupes  of  this  delusion. 
I  never  hesitate  to  ridicule  the 
fears  of  men  who  thus  suppose 
they  are  shadowed  by  the 
Police,  but  these  poor  crea- 
tures excite  only  pity.  And 
while  it  is  useless  to  reason 
with  them,  to  help  them  is 
impossible. 

If  folk  of  this  sort  are  only 
to  be  pitied,  lunatics  whose 
delusions  have  reference  to 
Royalty  are  a  danger.  And  it 
is  remarkable  how  often  mental 
aberration  assumes  this  phase. 
This  was  a  frequent  cause  of 
anxiety  to  the  authorities,  and 
of  danger  to  the  Sovereign, 
during  all  Queen  Victoria's 
reign.  When  I  first  came  to 
London  a  lunatic  of  this  de- 
scription gave  the  Police  no 
little  trouble.  One  morning 
when  he  had  announced  his 
intention  of  going  to  Windsor, 
where  the  Queen  was  in  resi- 
dence, three  officers  were  set 
to  watch  him.  He  got  up 
steam  by  a  couple  of  rounds 
of  Hyde  Park  at  five  miles 
an  hour,  and  then  headed  for 
Windsor.  One  of  the  officers 
broke  down  before  they  had 
gone  many  miles ;  another  was 
done  before  they  were  half  way; 
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and  the  third,  who  stuck  to  his 
man,  was  invalided  for  a  week 
afterwards.  But  by  the  time 
the  lunatic  reached  the  Castle, 
the  exercise  had  so  soothed  him 
that  he  quietly  took  train  back 
to  town.  This  sort  of  thing 
it  was  that  precluded  charging 
him  before  a  magistrate,  for  in 
this  free  country  it  is  not  illegal 
to  take  a  twenty-mile  walk  at 
five  miles  an  hour.  But  shortly 
afterwards  Frederick  William- 
son called  on  him  to  see  what 
he  could  make  of  him.  He 
found  the  man  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  with  a  huge 
pulpit  Bible  open  before  him. 
He  had  just  made  the  moment- 
ous discovery  that  he  was  the 
Messiah !  Williamson  urged 
on  him  that  it  was  extremely 
wrong  to  keep  the  discovery 
to  himself :  he  ought  to  make 
it  known.  But  how?  "Come 
to  Bow  Street,  and  tell  it  to 
the  Chief  Magistrate  in  open 
Court,  and  it  will  be  published 
in  every  newspaper  in  London." 
The  man  responded  eagerly, 
and  was  ready  in  a  moment. 
"But,"  said  Williamson,  "you 
mustn't  go  without  that  Bible." 
A  few  minutes  brought  them  to 
Bow  Street  in  a  hansom,  and  the 
poor  fellow's  dramatic  announce- 
ment was  followed,  of  course,  by 
his  committal  to  an  asylum. 


The  public  never  realised 
what  a  marvellous  escape  Mr 
Gladstone  had  in  April  1893 
when  the  lunatic  Townsend, 
with  a  loaded  revolver  in  his 
pocket,  lay  in  wait  for  him  in 
Downing  Street.  A  lunatic  is 
often  diverted  from  his  purpose 
as  easily  as  a  child,  and  the 
man's  own  explanation  of  his 
failing  to  fire  was  that  the 
Premier  smiled  at  him  when 
passing  into  No.  10 — a  provi- 
dential circumstance  that,  for 
Mr  Gladstone  was  not  addicted 
to  smiling.  That  case  cost  me 
much  distress  of  mind.  "  Never 
keep  a  document,"  should  be 
the  first  rule  with  a  criminal. 
"Never  destroy  a  document," 
should  be  an  inexorable  rule  in 
Police  work.  But  in  this  case 
I  had  destroyed  a  letter  that 
would  have  proved  an  import- 
ant piece  of  evidence.  I  always 
ignored  threatening  letters  my- 
self, and  I  have  had  my  share 
of  them ;  and  when  one  of  my 
principal  subordinates  brought 
me  a  letter  threatening  his  life, 
I  felt  so  indignant  and  irritated 
at  the  importance  he  attached 
to  it,  and  the  fuss  he  made 
over  it,  that  I  threw  it  into 
the  fire.  That  letter  was 
from  Townsend,  and  though  no 
harm  came  of  my  act,  I  could 
not  forgive  myself  for  it. 


'Maga'  readers  may  perhaps  have  expected  to  find  in  this 
number  some  reference  to  the  House  of  Commons  debate  of 
April  21.  But  the  above  article  was  typed  some  two  months 
ago,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  alter  my  syllabus,  especially  as  it 
includes  articles  relating  to  matters  dealt  with  in  that  debate. 
The  May  article  had,  of  course,  been  returned  for  press  before 
April  21.  I  may  add,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  in  this  way  that 
I  will  make  my  promised  apologia. 
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WITH   A   RIFLE    IN    PATAGONIA. 


BY  H.   HESKETH   PRICHARD. 


PERHAPS  the  chief  charm  of 
Patagonia  lies  in  its  absolute 
unlikeness  to  any  other  land 
north  or  south.  The  plains, 
rising  in  vast  terraces  across 
the  continent,  from  the  low 
coasts  on  the  east  to  the 
mountain-ranges  on  the  west, 
show  grass,  on  all  sides  grass, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Not  a  green  inviting  grass,  but 
of  a  yellowish,  harsh,  and  prickly 
nature,  which  leaves  spines 
sticking  into  the  fingers.  All 
vegetation  other  than  the  grass 
is  dwarf,  stunted  by  the  un- 
ceasing winds  which  sweep  over 
the  open  country.  Leagues 
upon  leagues  of  califate  thorn, 
no  higher  than  a  man's  waist, 
broken  now  and  again  by 
pebbly  patches  sparsely  set 
with  mate  negra,  innumerable 
pools,  and  huge  tracts  of  glacial 
detritus,  are  all  undergrown  and 
overflown  and  surrounded  by 
this  sea  of  grass.  ...  It  forms 
a  very  desolate  and  forbidding 
landscape,  yet  it  is  one  which 
lays  a  strong  hold  on  the  im- 
agination and  the  memory : 
once  you  have  ridden  over 
those  lonely  plains,  you  often 
feel  a  desire,  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  a  craving,  to  go 
back  and  ride  across  them 
again. 

Although  the  pampas  possess 
no  animal  that  carries  a  trophy, 
yet  a  day  spent  upon  them  with 
the  rifle  is  capable  of  yielding 
excellent  sport,  a  fact  perhaps 
enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that 


so  far  very  few  sportsmen  have 
visited  them.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Captain  Chaworth 
Musters  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who 
in  1876  roamed  all  over  the 
south  of  Patagonia  in  company 
with  a  tribe  of  Tehuelches,  it 
would  seem  that  this  region  is 
one  of  the  rare  parts  of  the 
earth  to  which  the  British 
sportsman  has  not  been  at- 
tracted. The  voyage  is  long, 
and  the  fauna  do  not  present 
any  great  variety,  yet  guan- 
aco,  wild  cattle,  ostriches,  and 
pumas  exist  upon  its  pampas 
in  vast  numbers. 

The  grey  fox,  although  not 
an  animal  of  actual  interest 
to  the  sportsman,  cannot 
be  ignored,  for  he  is  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance,  gnawing 
through  the  sogas  of  the  horses, 
and  thieving  in  so  inveterate 
a  fashion  that  hardly  a  camp 
can  be  made  without  its  occu- 
pants paying  toll  of  their  be- 
longings to  his  tribe.  Nothing 
escapes  the  fox's  voracious 
appetite — a  raw  hide,  a  saddle 
natural  history  specimens  even 
when  cured  with  arsenical  soap, 
— all,  if  left  within  reach  of  a 
fox's  leap,  are  pulled  down  and 
devoured. 

But  as  numerous  as  the 
foxes,  and  far  more  apparent 
to  the  traveller's  eye,  are  the 
guanaco.  The  herds  of  this 
curious  animal  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  area  of  the 
pampas;  and  though  infinitely 
more  plentiful  in  certain  fav- 
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cured  districts  —  such  as  the  are  as  yet  no  ring-fences  and 
vast  tablelands  to  the  south-  but  little  barbed  wire  in  the 
west  of  Lago  Buenos  Aires, —  interior,  where  indeed  the 
are  to  be  met  with  in  greater  hunter  may  ride  for  weeks 
or  less  numbers  in  almost  and  perhaps  never  see  any- 
every  part.  Exactly  as  the  thing  save  the  landscape  and 
caribou  upon  the  same  de-  the  game  upon  it. 
gree  of  latitude  north,  so  is  Of  course  the  guanaoo  lacks 
the  guanaco  to  the  south —  one,  and  that  the  most  im- 
the  prop  of  life  to  the  nomadic  portant,  of  the  desiderata  of  a 
tribes.  The  guanaco  does  not,  quarry — he  carries  no  trophy, 
however,  migrate  en  masse :  The  black  face  and  the  scarred 
they  only  move,  in  the  case  neck  of  one  old  fighting  buck 
of  isolated  herds,  from  their  is  very  like  that  of  another ; 
summer  haunts  on  the  high  so  that  after  the  hunter  has 
tablelands  to  winter  in  the  shot  three  or  four  he  has 
river  valleys  or  about  the  before  him  no  alluring  pros- 
shores  of  the  lakes.  pect,  such  as  the  chance  of 

If  the  sporting  qualities  of  securing  a  particularly  fine 
an  animal  are  to  be  judged  or  unusual  specimen  —  a  hope 
along  the  usual  lines,  the  which,  in  the  case  of  horned 
guanaco  must  take  high  place,  game,  serves  to  keep  his  in- 
This  somewhat  dogmatic  state-  terest  always  at  high  -  water 
ment  presupposes  that  the  mark.  But,  despite  this  fact, 
hunter's  ideal  is  a  chase  in  the  chase  of  the  guanaoo 
which  he  can  see  his  quarry  and  the  fair  stalking  of  a 
in  the  open,  can  match  his  big  buck  sometimes  presents 
intelligence  against  its  in-  difficulties  which  can  be  re- 
stinct,  and  win  or  lose  the  lied  on  to  keep  the  hunter's 
day  on  his  merits.  Beyond  enthusiasm  well  awake, 
this,  again,  there  is  the  The  fact  that  almost  every 
definition  of  Mr  Bromley  acre  of  ground  carries  its  crop 
Davenport  concerning  the  real  of  low  thorn-bushes — and  even 
and  the  artificial  in  sport,  by  when  these  are  absent  the 
which  he  defines  the  real  as  sharp  blades  of  the  harsh 
"  the  pursuit  of  the  perfectly  grass  can  make  a  very  pain- 
wild  animal  on  its  own  pri-  f ul  wound  —  renders  stalking 
meval  and  ancestral  ground,  a  task  not  altogether  without 
as  yet  unannexed  and  un-  its  difficulties.  The  fact  that 
appropriated  in  any  shape  or  cover  is  represented  only  by 
way  by  man ;  where,  there-  the  walls  of  canadones,  an 
fore,  no  permission  can  be  occasional  hummock,  or  little 
asked,  granted,  or  refused ;  patches  of  mate  negra  hardly 
where  the  wild  illimitable  ex-  eighteen  inches  high,  is  also 
panse  is  free  to  all,  human  all  in  favour  of  the  guanaco's 
or  animal,  and  the  first  come  side  of  the  game.  When  to 
is  the  first  served."  In  its  these  things  is  added  the 
Patagonian  environment  the  fact  that  a  guanaco  can 
guanaco  fulfils  his  ideal.  There  carry  away  as  much  lead  as 
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almost  any  animal  of  its  size, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sports- 
man may  spend  many  fruit- 
less hours  before  he  can  suc- 
ceed in  attaining  any  great 
success  in  this  particular  form 
of  pastime. 

It  so  happened  that  when  I 
was  travelling  in  this  region 
the  shooting  of  guanaco  was 
by  no  means  a  pastime.  We 
were  a  party  of  eight,  and  be- 
yond the  emergency  rations 
which  we  carried  to  ensure  us 
against  the  risks  of  crossing  a 
gameless  tract,  we  had  nothing 
save  a  small  allowance  of  flour 
between  us  and  hunger.  Be- 
sides this,  I  wished  to  shoot 
half  a  dozen  old  bucks,  or 
machos  as  they  are  termed 
in  that  country,  for  my  collec- 
tion. Our  travels  were  carried 
out  on  horseback,  and  at  this 
period  our  advance  was  a  good 
deal  hindered  by  the  continual 
straying  during  the  night-time 
of  one  or  many  of  our  troop 
of  horses.  The  time  spent  in 
tracking  and  recovering  these 
often  left  many  hours  to  spare 
for  sport,  and  day  by  day  I 
learned  more  and  more  to  re- 
spect the  intelligence  of  the 
guanaoo.  The  experience  of  a 
typical  day  may  perhaps  be  of 
interest. 

It  is  sunrise,  and  I  have  just 
discovered  that  out  of  our  sixty 
horses  only  forty-six  remain  to 
us,  the  rest  have  strayed  in  the 
night  and  may  be  anywhere 
within  three  or  four  leagues,  as 
the  tracks  give  ample  evidence 
that  the  madrina  or  brood  mare 
which  the  horses  of  each  trop- 
illa  are  trained  to  follow  has 
broken  her  hobbles  and  gone 
off  eastward  at  a  trot.  A 


couple  of  gauchos  will  start  im- 
mediately to  track  them  ;  while 
there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the 
rest  of  the  party  in  camp,  where 
a  number  of  new  maletas  or 
packs  have  to  be  fashioned  to 
replace  those  that  hard  usage 
and  the  exigencies  of  travel 
have  worn  out.  A  few  skins 
are  very  necessary  for  this 
work,  and  so  it  is  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  threefold  use  for  any 
guanaoo  I  can  shoot  that  I  set 
out.  We  need  the  meat  to  eat, 
the  skins  to  make  packs  for  a 
part  of  our  outfit,  and  I  am 
eager  to  obtain  a  head  or  two 
as  the  animals  approach  their 
summer  pelage. 

Soon  the  camp  is  left  behind, 
and  looking  back  on  it,  the  fact 
strikes  me  that  it  presents  a 
picture  very  unlike  the  idea  of 
a  camp  which  is  prevalent  in  any 
other  countries  I  have  visited. 
A  mere  pile  of  baggage,  an 
open  fire,  and  the  blankets  and 
bedding  airing  in  the  morning 
sun ;  a  troop  of  horses  feeding 
in  the  marshes  by  the  river,  and 
on  all  sides  the  low  cliffs  of  the 
valley  shutting  in  the  horizon. 
Turning  my  back  upon  camp, 
I  ride  out  with  thirteen  clear 
hours  before  me.  The  country 
is  quite  new  to  me,  and  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  river 
gives  no  hint  of  a  ford  by  which 
to  cross  it,  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  the  southern  bank 
looks  the  more  favourable  for 
my  purpose.  As  I  ride  slowly 
along,  I  put  up  a  brace  of  up- 
land geese  from  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  soon  after  I  per- 
ceive a  game -track  leading 
along  the  side  of  the  caiiadon ; 
up  this  my  horse  climbs  until 
I  find  myself  upon  a  broad  and 
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stony  tableland,  which  stretches 
to  the  verge  of  sight.  Save  in 
one  direction,  it  seems  to  be 
absolutely  level,  but  on  its 
south-western  edge  rise  a  few 
low  rolling  hummocks  that  look 
more  promising  than  the  rest 
of  its  arid  flatness.  Towards 
these  I  make  my  way,  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  ride,  which 
occupies  nearly  an  hour,  I  see 
nothing  but  a  single  chimango 
that  circles  in  the  air  above  me 
and  finally  flies  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river. 

On  approaching  the  ridge  of 
hummocks  I  see  that  they  lie 
upon  the  other  side  of  a  cleft 
in  the  plain,  a  canadon  full  of 
coarse  grass  and  scrub  growing 
about  a  dry  river-bed.  The 
sides  are  very  precipitous :  but 
that  is  a  small  matter  to  the 
Patagonian  horse,  who,  pro- 
vided he  be  not  asked  to  jump 
anything,  will  carry  his  .rider 
in  safety  across  almost  any 
natural  obstacle  that  may  arise. 
The  horse  I  am  riding  to-day 
is  known  as  the  cruzado — so 
called  because  of  the  cross 
markings  he  shows,  his  near 
hind  leg  and  the  off  fore  each 
bearing  a  white  stocking. 
Having  dismounted,  I  drop 
the  reins  over  the  cruzado's 
head,  and  prepare  to  leave  him 
with  an  easy  mind,  for  I  know 
that  even  if  I  do  not  return 
for  hours  he  will  inevitably 
remain  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  same  spot. 

As  I  scramble  to  the  top  of 
the  nearest  hummock  I  almost 
immediately  become  aware  that 
my  horse's  movements  are  being 
watched  by  an  animal  that 
can  only  be  a  guanaco  buck. 
It  stands  at  gaze  about  600 


yards  from  me,  but  so  far  has 
not  seen  me  against  the  hill- 
side, for  I  have  not  yet  reached 
the  summit -line.  I  see  no 
chance  of  getting  nearer.  The 
guanaco  stands  directly  facing 
me,  and  was  evidently  in  the 
act  of  descending  a  hollow  be- 
tween two  of  the  small  hills 
when  his  suspicions  were 
aroused.  I  soon  find  him  with 
my  telescope  to  be  as  I  ex- 
pected —  a  very  large  dark- 
faced  buck ;  and  seeing  he  is 
on  the  alert,  I  have  just  picked 
up  my  rifle  when  another  buck 
walks  over  a  ridge  within  70 
yards  on  my  right.  I  quickly 
get  the  sights  in  a  line  with 
the  last -comer's  shoulder  and 
pull  the  trigger.  He  at  once 
makes  off  at  a  gallop,  giving 
no  sign  whatever  of  being  hit ; 
but  my  second  bullet  cuts  him 
down.  Then  I  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  the  first  guanaco,  and 
find  that  he  has  climbed  to 
the  higher  of  the  two  summits 
above  him,  where  he  pauses  for 
a  moment,  broadside  on,  clearly 
outlined  against  the  sky.  I 
fire,  but  my  bullet  falls  short, 
knocking  up  a  spurt  of  sand 
beneath  his  body.  The  old 
buck  gives  me  no  second  chance, 
but  vanishes  in  a  twinkling 
over  the  brow  of  the  hum- 
mock. 

After  gralloching  the  animal 
I  have  killed,  I  collect  dry 
thorns  and  grass  and  light  a 
fire,  in  the  hope  that  the  smoke 
may  be  observed  by  one  of  my 
gauohos,  who  would  in  that 
case  instantly  ride  it  down. 
Even  had  I  not  left  orders  to 
that  effect  at  the  camp,  they 
would  not  fail  to  ride  down  a 
smoke,  for  the  gaucho's  most 
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strongly-marked  characteristic 
is  curiosity.  He  loves  to  meet 
his  kind  and  to  hear  the  news 
which  in  the  wide  solitude  of 
such  countries  passes  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  intelligence 
of  Queen  Victoria's  death  tra- 
velled in  to  the  far  interior  of 
Patagonia  in  an  astonishingly 
short  space  of  time. 

I  cut  up  the  guanaco  and 
place  it,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  ubiquitous  foxes ;  and 
then  retracing  my  steps  to  the 
cruzado,  I  mount  and  resume 
my  search  for  game.  In  this 
I  am  almost  immediately  suc- 
cessful, for  as  I  round  the  last 
of  the  hummocks  I  see  a  cavy 
springing  across  a  dry  lagoon. 
He  has  not  seen  me,  and  in  a 
second  I  am  out  of  the  saddle. 
The  cavy  is  a  curious  animal, 
not  unlike  an  English  hare,  but 
twice  as  large;  its  method  of 
progression,  however,  is  that 
of  the  kangaroo.  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  farther  side  of 
the  lagoon  it  stops  and  sits 
up  on  its  hind-legs,  its  small 
and  delicate  fore-paws  looking 
strangely  out  of  proportion. 
For  once  the  cover  is  good,  for 
there  is  near  me  a  patch  of 
dry  whitethorn,  reaching  to 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  edge 
of  the  dry  lagoon.  On  my  left 
hand  I  slip  a  kind  of  rough, 
fingerless  glove  made  of  skin, 
which  is  a  great  protection, 
and  crawl  up  under  the  thorn- 
bushes.  Peering  round  them, 
I  see  the  cavy  is  still  sitting 
at  about  100  yards'  distance. 
I  slip  a  solid  bullet  instead  of 
the  soft-nosed  one  into  my  rifle 
and  shoot  the  cavy  through  the 


shoulders.  He  turns  out  to  be 
rather  a  large  male,  weighing, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  about  19 
lb.,  and  I  am  very  pleased  at 
my  good  fortune,  for  the  cavy 
is  excellent  eating. 

For  two  or  three  hours  I 
ride,  sometimes  across  bare 
tablelands,  sometimes  through 
cafiadones,  without  any  sight 
of  game.  The  sun  climbs 
higher  and  higher,  the  wind 
still  blows  with  the  steady  roar 
that  has  continued  with  rare 
intervals  through  the  months  I 
have  spent  in  Patagonia,  and  is 
destined  to  continue  through 
the  months  I  am  yet  to  spend 
there.  At  length  I  come  to 
a  canadon  deeper  and  wider 
than  any  I  have  yet  seen  ;  the 
grass  in  it  is  green  marsh- 
grass,  and  a  narrow  stream  of 
water  trickles  through  it.  I 
off-saddle  in  the  valley,  place 
my  horse -rugs  to  dry,  rub 
down  the  cruzado,  and  turn 
him  loose  to  graze.  Then  I 
make  a  far  from  cheering  dis- 
covery. I  have  forgotten  to 
bring  any  lunch,  and  six  hours 
in  that  upland  air  have  made 
me  very  hungry.  I  am  just 
debating  with  myself  the  choice 
between  starvation  and  a 
partially  cooked  hind-quarter 
of  cavy  when  down  the  stream 
I  hear  the  honk  of  geese.  I 
catch  the  cruzado,  slip  on  his 
bridle,  throw  a  rug  over  him, 
and  ride  off  to  find  the  geese. 
Round  the  first  bend  I  come  in 
sight  of  them, — two  ganders 
with  white  backs  and  grey 
breasts,  two  brown  females 
with  their  chestnut  heads — 
upland  geese.  The  stalk  is 
easy  enough,  the  Patagonian 
goose  not  having  learned  the 
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wisdom  his  congeners  acquire 
in  other  regions  of  the  earth, 
so  I  get  within  80  yards.  I 
pick  the  nearer  of  the  brown 
females,  as  she  will  be  tenderer, 
put  in  a  solid  bullet,  take  a 
fine  sight,  and — miss  her  hand- 
somely. The  geese  rise  and 
swing  off  down-stream. 

Regretfully  I  retrace  my 
steps,  build  a  little  fire,  and 
cutting  off  part  of  the  cavy's 
hind-quarter,  prepare  an  aseado, 
skewer  it  camp-fashion  upon 
sticks,  which  I  drive  into  the 
ground  opposite  the  hottest 
part  of  the  fire.  While  I  wait 
for  it  to  cook  I  fall  asleep, 
which  does  not  very  much 
matter,  as  the  cruzado  will  be 
all  the  fresher  for  a  two  hours' 
off-saddle.  At  length  the  roast 
is  cooked  and  eaten,  the  two 
hours  of  rest  gone,  and  I  am 
once  more  in  the  saddle. 

I  now  begin  to  bear  north- 
wards, as  I  want  to  strike  the 
valley  of  the  Senguerr  river, 
which  lies,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  about  eight  or  nine 
miles  off  in  that  direction.  As 
I  descend  the  steep  barranca 
of  the  canadon  I  discover  a  herd 
of  eight  guanaco  on  the  top  of 
the  cliff  on  the  opposite  bank ; 
they  are  a  long  way  off,  but 
are  sharply  visible  against  the 
sky.  I  am  just  wondering 
whether  they  are  worth  a  swim 
across  the  stream,  which  is  not 
very  wide,  when  suddenly  two 
other  guanaco  appear  on  my 
side  of  the  water.  As  I  am 
about  to  dismount  they  gallop 
wildly,  with  the  extraordinary 
galvanic  contortions  peculiar  to 
these  creatures  when  descend- 
ing a  steep  place,  down  the 
barranca  and  out  into  the 


marsh -grass  by  the  river.  I 
now  see  a  chance  of  cutting 
them  off,  as  in  front  of  them 
the  river  turns  in  a  loop,  my 
horse  is  comparatively  fresh, 
and  I  am  on  hard  ground,  as  I 
think. 

The  cruzado  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  the  game,  and  in  an  in- 
stant we  are  flying  along  under 
the  cliff.  The  guanacos  make 
off  straight  down  the  valley. 
Inside  half  a  mile  they  will  be 
stopped  by  the  loop  of  the 
river,  when  they  must  either 
plunge  into  the  water  or  break 
back  and  cross  my  front  at 
close  range.  They  travel  three 
parts  of  the  distance  before 
they  perceive  the  trap,  then 
double  instantly  and  break 
back.  I  have  but  300  yards 
to  go, — they  have  a  similar 
distance.  I  shall  have  time 
to  dismount  and  get  a  steady 
shot  as  they  cross  broadside. 
My  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  lead- 
ing buck,  a  big,  black -faced 
fellow;  the  cruzado  has  seen 
them  too,  and  knows  exactly 
what  is  expected  of  him.  He 
has  a  turn  for  speed,  and  my 
little  trick  seems  likely  to 
succeed,  when  I  suddenly  find 
myself  first  in  the  air  and  next 
in  a  calif  ate  bush:  for  a  second 
or  so  I  am  not  sure  where  I 
am.  Then  I  crawl  out  with 
a  bleeding  nose,  but  no  more 
serious  damage,  to  find  the 
cruzado,  looking  curiously  fore- 
shortened, still  struggling  to 
extricate  himself  from  a  pit  of 
soft,  whitish  clay,  into  which 
his  front  legs  have  sunk  to 
the  shoulders.  Meantime  the 
guanaco  have  bounded  past, 
up  the  barranca,  and  out  of 
sight. 
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After  clearing  the  cruzado 
and  myself  as  well  as  I  can 
from  the  marks  of  the  ad- 
hesive clay,  and — a  much  more 
lengthy  proceeding — freeing  the 
barrel  of  my  rifle  from  mud  and 
slime,  I  once  more  ride  up  the 
barranca  to  spy  the  tableland. 
It  is  a  fortunate  move,  for 
while  I  am  still  50  feet  from 
the  top  I  hear  the  harsh, 
challenging  neigh  of  a  guanaco 
buck ;  I  leap  off,  pull  the  reins 
over  the  cruzado 's  head,  and 
see  that  thoroughly  reliable 
animal  at  once  turn  his  at- 
tention to  tearing  up  mouth- 
fuls  of  grass.  Sure  that,  not- 
withstanding his  uncomfortable 
position  upon  a  hillside  sloping 
some  30  degrees,  he  will  not 
move  ten  paces  away  until  I 
return,  I  creep  upwards  until 
I  can  look  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  About  300  yards  ahead 
a  herd  of  some  thirty  guanaco 
are  standing.  The  wind,  though 
it  might  be  more  favourable, 
will  probably  serve,  and  the 
guanaoo  are  now  moving  away 
across  the  mesa.  I  run  along 
under  the  cliff  to  a  bush,  which 
I  have  marked  as  the  handiest ; 
when  I  reach  it  I  slowly  raise 
my  head  to  reconnoitre.  The 
guanaco  are  grouped  together 
about  200  yards  off.  I  pick 
out  a  good  buck  standing  alone, 
— a  yeld  doe  would  be  better  for 
my  purpose,  but  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  shoot  at  one  as 
long  as  there  was  a  buck  to 
take  its  place, — and  after  wait- 
ing a  moment  to  get  my  breath 
I  press  the  trigger.  The  buck 
gives  a  convulsive  start  and 
dashes  forward  as  an  animal 
often  will  when  shot  through 
the  heart. 


By  the  time  I  have  cut  up 
the  dead  buck,  the  evening  is 
beginning  to  draw  on.  I  make 
an  unsightly  but  eminently 
welcome  pack  of  the  meat  and 
skin,  which  the  cruzado  permits 
me  to  cargo  up,  and  then  we 
set  out  determinedly  for  camp. 
It  is  just  turning  dusk  when, 
rounding  a  scarp  of  the  bar- 
ranca, I  see  the  smoke  of  the 
camp-fire,  and  between  me  and 
it  a  little  troop  of  six  horses 
with  the  black  mare,  which  I 
learn  later  that  the  gauchos 
have  found  a  dozen  miles  away 
up  the  back  trail. 

An  even  more  exhilarating 
method  of  hunting  pampa 
game  is  with  horse  and  hound. 
Before  leaving  Buenos  Aires  I 
had  purchased  a  fawn-coloured 
hound,  an  imposing  -  looking 
creature,  big  enough  and  fast 
enough,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  pull  down  any 
buck  however  large  or 
strong.  This  hound,  Tom, 
accompanied  me  on  the  greater 
part  of  my  journey,  and,  in 
spite  of  some  shortcomings, 
was  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  pack.  For  as  time  went 
on  various  dogs  joined  the 
camp  —  Bian,  a  big  lurcher 
belonging  to  one  of  my  Welsh 
peones ;  Chichi,  a  smaller 
animal  that  was  handed  over 
to  me  because  her  sore  feet 
made  her  useless  to  her  master, 
who  was  travelling  fast ;  and  a 
large  black  greyhound  which  I 
procured  later. 

Some  of  the  finest  runs  I  en- 
joyed occurred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  Buenos  Aires, 
which  lies  in  the  very  heart 
of  Patagonia,  when  Tom  and 
Chichi  were  the  only  dogs  on 
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whom  I  could  rely.  The  very 
first  guanaco  that  Tom  had 
experience  of  was  a  very  old 
buck,  at  which  I  obtained  a  shot 
but  struck  too  far  back.  I  at 
once  slipped  Tom,  who  ran  into 
the  guanaco  within  300  yards, 
when  the  animal  fell  dead. 
Tom  was  much  elated,  and  obvi- 
ously placed  the  death  of  the 
guanaco  to  his  own  sole  credit, 
with  the  result  that  as  we 
were  riding  back  to  camp  he 
went  off  in  chase  of  a  second 
buck.  This  time,  notwith- 
standing an  excellent  start, 
he  had  a  much  longer  run, 
but  at  length  came  upon  terms 
with  his  quarry,  when  the 
guanaco  knocked  him  back- 
wards with  a  tremendous  and 
well -aimed  kick  on  the  head. 
Tom  was  young,  and,  though 
he  was  always  ready  there- 
after to  chase  guanaco,  it  was 
some  months  before  he  got 
over  his  first  encounter,  but 
invariably  ran  cunning,  leaving 
first  hold  to  the  other  dogs. 

Once  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cordillera  I  came  across 
an  old  red  wolf  (Canis  magellan- 
icus)  and  laid  on  the  dogs.  The 
wolf  held  his  ground,  making 
no  attempt  to  run,  and  fought 
so  gallantly  that  I  tried  to  call 
off  the  dogs — not  without  their 
scars  ;  but  before  I  could  make 
them  obey,  one,  of  the  hounds 
and  also  the  old  wolf  had  been 
so  severely  hurt  that  it  was  too 
late,  and  he  went  down  snarl- 
ing and  snapping  to  the  last. 

I  have  always  regretted  my 
bad  luck  with  regard  to  pumas 
during  my  time  in  Patagonia, 
for  although  I  frequently  heard 
them  in  the  night  about  the 
camp,  by  day  I  saw  but  two. 


One  of  these,  a  really  magnifi- 
cent male,  I  should  have  killed, 
I  think,  for  I  was  within  a 
few  yards  of  him,  had  not  my 
horse  become  terrified  and 
commenced  to  buck.  By  the 
time  I  had  quieted  the  horse 
the  puma  was  disappearing 
over  the  skyline  of  the  ridge 
behind  me,  and  I  never  found 
him  again. 

Seeing  pumas  is  largely  a 
matter  of  luck,  for  the  stony 
hills  and  bushy  country  in 
which  they  abound  offer  end- 
less hiding-places,  of  which  this 
distinctly  cowardly  animal 
takes  full  advantage.  Again 
and  again  I  wished  I  had  taken 
half  a  dozen  good  terriers  or 
mongrels  with  me,  for  not  one 
of  the  hounds  or  collies  would 
take  the  trail  of  a  puma,  though 
generally  ready  enough  to 
bustle  a  fox  out  of  a  thicket. 
With  a  pack  of  suitable  dogs, 
I  believe  excellent  sport  might 
be  had  with  puma,  though  it 
is  certainly  the  poorest-spirited 
of  all  the  great  cats.  Captain 
Musters  tells  how  an  Indian 
will  attack  a  puma  armed  only 
with  his  boleadores,  and  this 
is  still  done  at  the  present  day  ; 
yet,  though  the  puma  has  no 
great  reputation  as  a  fighter, 
instances  have  been  known  of 
one  turning  savage  when  at 
bay.  They  are  the  constant 
and  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Patagonian  sheep-farmer,  tak- 
ing a  heavy  toll  from  the 
flocks,  and  often  killing  a  dozen 
or  more  animals  in  a  single 
raid.  They  also  continually 
stampede  the  horses  of  travel- 
lers— a  very  annoying  matter, 
as  I  knew  to  my  cost.  These 
creatures  are  very  readily 
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tamed,  and  are  often  kept  till 
almost  full-grown  as  pets.  One 
settler,  near  Lake  Argentine, 
lived  alone  with  two  three- 
quarter  grown  pumas  through- 
out the  winter  of  1901,  in  his 
little  single  -  roomed  hut.  A 
strange  taste  in  companion- 
ship ! 

This  article  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  mention 
of  the  Tehuelche  methods  of 
hunting.  In  former  times  they 
hunted  on  foot,  as  do  the  Onas 
to-day  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  but 
since  the  introduction  of  the 
horse  frem  the  Auracanian 
tribes,  whose  country  marches 
with  that  of  the  Tehuelches 
to  the  north-west,  the  latter 
now  always  hunt  upon  horse- 
back. 

The  Tehuelohes  are  a  fine 
race,  with  large  well  -  hewn 
features,  their  skin  of  a  red- 
dish brown;  but  though  they 
still  average  six  feet  in  stature, 
they  have  noticeably  deterior- 
ated in  physique,  from  their 
habit  of  riding  on  all  occasions 
and  everywhere.  A  man  will 
not  walk  a  hundred  yards,  but 
catches  his  horse  and  rides  the 
distance.  As  far  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  concerned, 
the  breadth  of  shoulder  and 
great  back  and  arm  muscles 
demand  admiration,  but  their 
lower  limbs  are  disproportion- 
ately weak. 

The  Tehuelches,  unlike  most 
savage  tribes,  have  never 
adopted  the  white  man's 
weapons.  I  never  saw  an 
Indian  with  a  firearm,  though 
doubtless  an  odd  revolver  may 
find  its  way  into  their  guanaco- 
skin  toldos.  But  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  chase  they  use  the 


boleadores,  and  some  of  them 
are  even  so  conservative  as  to 
retain  the  flint  knife  of  pre- 
historic times.  Boleadores  used 
for  the  chase  of  guanaco  or 
ostrich  are  loaded  with  balls 
of  solid  metal  or  with  stones. 
Three  such  missiles,  each  the 
size  of  a  tennis-ball,  one  being 
pear-shaped  to  fit  the  grasp  of 
the  hand,  are  sewn  up  in  raw- 
hide bags  and  fastened  at  the 
three  points  of  a  thong  like  a 
Y,  two  arms  of  which  are  four 
feet  in  length,  the  third  longer. 
Seizing  this  weapon  by  the 
pear-shaped  ball,  which  is  at 
the  single  end  of  the  Y,  the 
Indian  hunter,  going  at  full 
gallop,  whirls  it  round  his  head, 
letting  it  fly  at  the  neck  or 
legs  of  the  ostrich  or  the 
guanaco  that  he  may  be  chas- 
ing. The  impact  of  the  heavy 
balls  will  often  break  the 
quarry's  legs,  or  at  any  rate,  in 
a  few  bounds  or  strides,  en- 
tangle them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  it  to  the  ground. 

An  organised  day's  hunt 
with  the  Tehuelches  is  an 
interesting  function.  The 
cacique  or  chief  arranges  the 
plans,  having  first  made  sure 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
herds  of  guanaco,  which  form 
the  staple  of  the  game  to  be 
secured.  The  hunters  ride  off 
in  couples,  each  with  a  led 
horse  in  addition  to  the  one  he 
is  riding,  and  accompanied  by 
six  or  eight  gaunt  hounds  that 
still  betray  in  some  degree  their 
greyhound  ancestry.  They  are 
mostly  too  light  to  be  able  to 
pull  down  a  full-grown  buck, 
but  against  ostriches  and  young 
guanaco  they  are  very  service- 
able. 
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The   hunters    form    a    huge  the   hunters,   the  flying  bolea- 

circle,    perhaps   of    some    fifty  dores,  the  dogs  and  horses  in 

miles,    and    drive     the     game  fierce  pursuit  after  the  frenzied 

inwards,  lighting  fires  on  the  animals,   all  go  to  make  up  a 

edge  of  the  circle  to  mark  out  scene  of  extraordinary  excite- 

their  positions,   and   partly  to  ment. 

keep  the  wild  animals  from  The  game  breaks  in  every 
breaking  back.  As  the  ring  direction,  and  the  Tehuelches 
of  men  draws  in,  the  frightened  follow  for  leagues  over  the 
game  crowd  together  in  the  wide  pampa,  their  nimble- 
middle  of  it.  There  may  be  footed  horses  covering  the  most 
as  many  as  two  or  three  difficult  ground  —  steep,  stony 
hundred  guanaco,  many  os-  slopes,  or  thickly-bushed  levels 
triches,  and  even  puma.  Cap-  — with  astonishing  accuracy, 
tain  Musters  saw  two  pumas  A  large  quantity  of  game  is 
killed  in  such  a  hunt.  The  killed,  much  meat  is  secured, 
guanaco  bucks  show  spirit,  and  and  in  addition  the  feathers  of 
stamp  and  neigh  defiance  in  the  ostriches.  The  pelts  of 
front  of  their  herds.  As  soon  young  guanaco,  tendons,  meat, 
as  the  Indians  have  approached  &c.,  are  all  collected  for  their 
sufficiently  near,  they  mount  various  uses,  and  carried  back 
their  fresh  horses  and  gallop  to  the  toldos,  where  a  feast 
at  full  speed  in  upon  the  takes  place  amid  general 
startled  game.  The  yells  of  rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


CAPTAIN  CUTLASS  laughed 
immoderately  when  Norah  met 
him  that  afternoon  returning 
from  a  cavalry  charge  against 
the  dolours,  and  told  him  how 
Penelope  had  made  the  artist 
in  affected  ecstasies  look  like 
a  boy  found  surreptitiously 
playing  with  a  doll.  "You 
ought  to  have  seen  poor 
Reggie  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I 
never  saw  a  pinker  poet. 
First,  he  tried  to  make  out 
that  his  melancholy  had  been 
got  in  another  ruined  priory, 
and  that  he  had  only  borrowed 
the  name  of  Pen's  Ardfillan 
for  the  sake  of  its  associations. 
Pen  declared  that  such  poetic 
licence  was  a  crime ;  it  was  no 
better  than  to  write  an  elegy 
and  then  go  out  to  murder  a 
man  to  fit  it.  Then  he  said 
the  origin  of  a  poet's  emotion 
did  not  matter,  so  long  as  it 
was  fervent  and  articulate. 
1  You're  pretending  to  be  very 
anxious  to  justify  your  poem, 
but  really  that's  not  what 
is  troubling  you,'  said  Pen. 
*  You're  vexed  that  I  found 
you  fibbing.'  " 

"H'm,"  said  Sir  Andrew, 
clouding  slightly,  "  I  don't  like 
that.  You  wouldn't  have  said 
that.  It  suggests  that  cursed 
sentiment,  self -righteousness." 

"  No,  no,  it  wasn't  said  like 
that,"  protested  Norah.  "  She 
was  genuinely  shocked.  You 


should  have  heard  her  say 
1  fibbing,'  it  sounded  like  a 
word  that  meant  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  ten  command- 
ments." 

"I  should  have  expected  a 
little  more  sympathy  with  the 
bard  from  you,"  said  Sir 
Andrew,  sorry  for  the  bard's 
discomfiture. 

She  blushed,  and  bit  her 
nether  lip.  "Am  I  unkind?" 
she  asked  anxiously.  "  I 
shouldn't  laugh  at  it  if  I 
didn't  think  it  was  for  his 
good.  Reggie's  poetry  is  full 
of  stylish  affectations,  and  the 
very  faults  that  Pen  discovered 
in  a  twinkling.  I  often  wanted 
to  tell  him  so,  but  never  had 
the  courage.  That's  one  result 
of  being  brought  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  conventional  good 
manners,  we  are  nearly  always 
fibbers  to  our  friends.  There 
was  positively  nothing  rude  in 
what  Pen  said  to  him :  she  did 
not  seem  to  be  blaming  him  so 
much  as  protecting  herself  from 
contact  with  ideals  not  quite 
decent.  And  as  for  Reggie, 
—  oh,  Reggie  doesn't  care ! 
He  has  the  practice  and 
belief  of  so  many  poets  to 
back  him  up  in  a  theory  that 
Art  is  only  an  ingenious  make- 
believe." 

Norah  was  right ;  so  far 
from  evading  another  ren- 
counter with  his  critic,  Mr 
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Maurice  merrily  opened  up  the 
subject  again  that  evening  at 
the  dinner-table. 

For  two  of  the  human  arts 
alone  had  Captain  Cutlass 
something  like  contempt — 
that  of  the  cook  and  of  the 
lapidary.  Unhappy  men,  he 
argued  playfully  with  Maurice, 
developed  a  new  palate  by 
resorting  to  pungent  spices, 
piquant  flavours,  high  -  sav- 
oured, hot,  bitter,  and  even 
putrid  things,  when  they  had 
exhausted  the  old  one  which 
delighted  only  in  the  simplest 
foods.  In  the  plain  and  nat- 
ural life  of  the  forester  or  the 
seaman,  all  that  the  body 
craved  was  in  half  a  dozen 
edibles,  to  be  found  with  ease 
wherever  fortune  took  him. 
Set  the  clubman  and  the  gour- 
met before  a  dinner  of  herbs, 
salt  junk,  or  oatmeal  cakes, 
and  he  should  be  wretched, 
since  he  had  bought  his  dis- 
crimination in  kick  -  shaws, 
curries,  and  wines  at  the  cost 
of  a  simple  palate  ruined. 
Both  seaman  and  gourmet 
sought  but  to  gratify  a  nat- 
ural hunger ;  that  it  should  be 
gratified  was  the  main  thing, 
and  considering  the  cheapness 
and  accessibility  of  the  sea- 
man's fare  as  compared  with 
the  gourmet's,  who,  he  asked, 
should  deny  that  the  sailor  had 
the  best  of  it  ? 

"We  will  now  have  your 
favourite  strawberry  trifle, 
Andy,"  innocently  intimated 
Aunt  Amelia,  who  had  imper- 
fectly got  the  drift  of  his  re- 
marks ;  and  everybody  laughed, 
including  himself,  at  the  un- 
conscious retort,  for  in  truth 
his  sailor  palate  always  watered 


like  a  boy's  to  sweets  and 
trifles. 

"  There  have  always  been 
strawberry  trifles,  praise  the 
Lord  ! "  he  said.  "  I  was 
thinking  of  peacocks'  tongues 
and  ortolans,  olives,  truffles, 
caviare,  and  rotten  cheese. 
The  hunger  of  the  workaday 
world  has  always  been  satisfied 
by  commoner  stuff,  at  which 
the  gourmet  is  apt  to  sneer, 
and  which,  like  bread  and  milk, 
has  never  gone  out  of  fashion ; 
while  peacocks'  tongues,  and 
the  monstrous  salads  of  Lu- 
cullus,  have  long  had  their  day, 
and  now  create  a  nausea  to 
recall.  Eh?  I'm  all  for  the 
old  earth  flavours  :  to  the  devil 
with  your  sauces  and  cruet 
bottles ! " 

"Andy!"  exclaimed  his  aunt, 
whose  ear  was  always  marvel- 
lously quick  for  an  impropriety. 

"Well,  well,"  he  amended 
genially,  "  I  withdraw  the 
sauces ;  let  him  have  the  cruet 
bottle." 

"I  believe  in  a  Good  Table," 
said  his  aunt,  as  solemnly  as 
if  it  were  the  opening  of  the 
Creed. 

"  So  do  I ! "  he  answered 
gaily. 

"  I  sometimes  think  you  don't 
believe  in  anything  that's  nat- 
ural and  nice,"  said  his  aunt. 
"  You  have  talked  of  the  sin 
of  jewels  till  you  have  made 
even  Norah  stop  wearing 
any ! " 

He  looked  at  his  cousin  with 
surprise ;  he  had  never  noticed 
that  she  had  lately  fallen  in, 
apparently,  with  his  views  in 
respect  to  jewels;  she  flushed, 
and  he  recognised  immediately 
that  the  change  betokened  no 
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capitulation,  but  a  sacrifice  in 
the  interest  of  Penelope. 

"Norah,"  he  said,  taking  up 
a  glass  of  water,  "  I  drink  to 
you  !  I've  never  seen  you  look 
more  charming.  You  confirm 
my  belief  that  gold  is  only  good 
for  making  into  sovereigns,  and 
that  diamonds  are  rather  vul- 
gar bits  of  glass.  No  jewels 
you  ever  wore  became  you  so 
well  as  this,  their  absence.  It 
is  not  for  any  actual  beauty 
in  them  women  cherish  jewels, 
since  the  meanest  flower  of  the 
ditch  is  much  more  beautiful 
than  anything  that  ever  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  gold- 
smith or  the  lapidary,  but  for 
vanity,  avarice,  and  display ;  too 
often,  I'm  afraid,  to  rouse  the 
covetousness  of  other  women. 
No  woman  was  ever  better  or 
more  beautiful  for  a  necklet 
or  tiara — useless  and  barbaric 
things.  .  .  .  Don't  you  think 
so,  Pen?" 

He  shot  the  question  at  her 
over  the  dinner-table,  and  her 
hand  instinctively  went  up  to 
the  string  of  little  amber  beads 
upon  her  neck  as  if  he  were  to 
snatch  them  from  her. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said 
with  hesitation.  "  I  like  to 
see  jewels  —  on  other  people. 
I  suppose  they're  not  more 
useless  and  barbaric  than  a 
lot  of  other  things  that  women 
delight  in — men  too.  Whether 
they're  good  or  bad,  barbaric 
or  beautiful,  depends,  I  fancy, 
on  the  way  we  think  of  them  !  " 

"Exactly,"  said  Sir  Andrew, 
peeling  an  orange.  "  There's 
nothing  really  in  them  but 
a  jaundiced  ore  and  carbon 
turned  to  crystal.  I  should 
sooner  have  the  gold  of  a 


dandelion,  or  this  orange,  and 
a  drop  of  dew,  for  in  them 
there  is  the  destiny  of  our- 
selves—  brief  life,  a  little  of 
the  sun,  and  then  —  Phew  !  " 
He  popped  a  part  of  the 
orange  in  his  mouth  and 
gulped  like  an  all  -  devouring 
Providence.  "  I  can't  get 
into  the  soul  of  minerals  and 
metals,"  he  proceeded,  "except 
good,  honest  coal — the  fire  in 
it,  you  understand,  eh? — and 
the  old  dead  summers,  and  the 
primeval  forest,  and  the  tiger 
burning  bright,  and  the  flame 
waiting,  waiting,  waiting, 
buried  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Now,  I  can  be  a 
flower " 

"  Oh,  you  are  perfectly  ridic- 
ulous, Andy ! "  said  his  aunt. 
"I  wish,  instead  of  being  a 
flower,  you  would  be  sensible." 

"No,  dear  aunt,"  he  said 
with  a  laugh,  "it's  a  jolly 
sight  better  fun  to  be  a  flower. 
Eh?  I  can  be  a  flower,  if  I 
look  long  enough  at  one,  and 
I've  looked  at  a  rose  and 
guessed  all  its  feelings  till  my 
heart  was  almost  breaking,  to 
think  that  together,  the  rose 
and  I,  we  should  have  that 
strange  heat  in  us,  and  be  so 
wonderful  and  weak,  and  bud, 
and  grow,  and  bloom,  and 
perish,  except  in  the  mind  of 
that  inscrutable  skyey  Gar- 
dener. Eh  ?  But  I  never 
could  be  a  diamond  brooch ; 
there's  nothing  of  me  in  it, — 
no  human  touch  or  tingle,  no 
juice,  no  sense  of  tears,  as  in 
the  commonest  vegetable." 

"As  the  onion,"  broke  in 
Maurice  with  his  usual  flip- 
pancy. "Diamonds  are  what 
you  make  of  them  in  your 
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mind,  as  Pen  says.  They  are, 
like  everything  else,  a  sym- 
bol  " 

"  True  !  true  !  "  said  the 
baronet  reflectively.  "I  catch 
your  point,  Pen.  Quite  !  Per- 
haps it  isn't  always  vulgar 
possession  that  makes  folk 
eager  for  diamonds  and  emer- 
alds. Eh?  Everything  ma- 
terial is  the  expression  of  a 
thought,  particularly  all  pre- 
cious things,  like  the  flag,  for 
instance,  and  diamonds  may 
be  a  kind  of  poetry.  Those 
sparkling  stones  typify  a  su- 
perlative and  unearthly  purity; 
all  the  dross  of  the  earth  is  out 
of  them;  they  are  nearly  as 
imperishable  as  stars  —  why  ! 
they  are  just  tiny  stars  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it ! " 

"Exactly!  Polished  up  by 
your  detested  friend  the  lapi- 
dary," suggested  Maurice 
pleasantly.  "There's  not  a 
hint  of  poetry  or  the  stars 
about  your  diamond  till  the 
lapidary  brings  it  out  with  a 
wheel.  That's  like  poetry, 
Pen ;  I  took  that  priory  of 
yours  from  a  chapter  in  the 
'  Old  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,'  where  it  was  de- 
scribed by  a  man  who  was 
interested  only  in  the  lineal 
measurements  of  it  and  had 
no  idea  of  its  pathos;  and  I 
brooded  on  it  as  Sir  Andrew 
did  on  the  rose  till  it  almost 
broke  my  heart.  That's  how 
poetry's  made. 

*  Point  me  out  the  way 
To  any  one  particular  beauteous  star, 
And  I  will  flit  into  it  with  my  lyre, 
And  make  its  silvery  splendour  pant 
with  bliss.' 

Yes,      that's      how      poetry's 
made." 


"Perhaps  it  is,"  she  agreed. 
"  But  I  think  the  poetry  would 
be  better  if  the  priory  had 
really  been  there,  and  you  had 
actually  seen  it." 

"I  can  always  feel  most 
poetic  about  a  place  I  haven't 
seen,  or  a  voice  I  haven't 
heard,  as  Milton  could,  or 
Keats  —  the  other  poets,  you 
know,"  said  Maurice. 

"  'Mombaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 
And  Sofala  (thought  Ophir),  to  the 

realm 
Of  Congo,' 

and 

*  Heard  melodies  are  sweet, 
But  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter ' " 

It  was  then  that  Penelope 
proved  that  apparently  all  in 
vain  had  been  Norah's  intro- 
duction to  the  poets  of  her 
book -shelf  and  the  influence 
of  "  Wilfred  Ford."  She  vehe- 
mently contended  anew  that 
the  sense  of  poetry  in  things 
was  just  a  satisfaction  of  a 
natural  human  thirst,  and  that 
she  got  that  satisfaction  for 
herself  in  a  chapter  of  Isaiah 
or  a  popular  old  country  song. 
It  was  all  nonsense,  she  pro- 
tested, with  a  heightened 
colour,  and  at  times  a  stagger 
on  the  edge  of  the  high  inflec- 
tion now  almost  cured  in  her — 
it  was  all  nonsense  to  imagine 
that  a  poet  could  dispense  with 
truth,  and  make  up  for  it  with 
ornament,  which  was  often  an 
obscurity.  It  might  give  a 
versifier  great  delight  to  make 
ingenious  poetry  out  of  moon- 
shine, but  poetry  so  made 
would  never  quench  the  thirst 
so  well  as  the  verse  of  a  simple 
psalm.  There  were  single  lines 
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of  the  psalms,  she  said,  that 
always  made  her  cry  —  they 
touched  the  heart  so  ! 

"The  heart  is  not  a  very 
safe  guide  when  it  comes  to 
poetry,"  Reginald  informed  her. 
"What  have  we  got  heads 
for?" 

"  My  father  would  call  that 
blasphemy  !  "  she  cried.  "  You 
might  as  well  say  the  same 
of  love.  You'll  never  get 
genuine  poetry  out  of  your 
head  if  it  isn't  bubbling  first 
of  all  from  your  heart,  and 
none  on  earth  ever  really 
loved  a  woman  or  a  poem 
except  in  his  heart,  however 
much  he  might  admire  them 
in  his  head." 

"  Touche  !  "  exclaimed  Sir 
Andrew  to  the  poet,  delighted 
with  the  spirit  of  his  protegee. 
"My  boy,  you're  face  to  faoe 
with  the  oldest  fact  in  the 
world,  that  the  heart  is  an 
infinitely  better  guide  for  man 
or  poet  than  the  head.  "When 
I  attempt  a  poem  on  my  head 
it's  apt  to  turn  out  a  triolet 
or  a  villanelle,  both  charming 
forms  of  exercise,  but  scarcely 
to  be  called  arterial." 

The  interruption  gave  Pene- 
lope time  to  recover  a  calmer 
mood,  and  she  pursued  her 
thesis  now  in  a  spirit  of  gaiety. 
It  must  be  sad,  she  said  quiz- 
zingly  to  Maurice,  to  be  a  poet 
by  profession  ;  to  be  going 
round  all  day  and  every  day 
looking  at  things  not  full  face 
with  open  eyes,  but  sideways, 
or  upside  down  and  through 
the  eyelashes,  aiming  at  a  state 
of  mind,  continually  torturing, 
not  spontaneous  thoughts  but 
painfully  constructed  ones  into 
pretty  lines.  One  might  as 


well  be  trying  to  fall  in  love 
or  doing  Mrs  Powrie's  fancy- 
work. 

"Tut!  tut!"  said  the  trou- 
badour, with  genuine  vexa- 
tion, "you're  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  most  commonplace 
opinions." 

"That's  the  kind  I  like; 
don't  you,  Sir  Andrew  ? "  she 
inquired,  with  merry  eager- 
ness. 

"By  George!"  he  said,  "I 
do  !  Emphatically  !  Haven't 
I  told  you  often,  Norah  ? 
E very-day  opinions  are  more 
likely  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  mind  of  God  than  the 
opinions  of  the  superior  people 
who  scorn  them.  I  couldn't 
convince  you,  but  here  Pen 
jumps  to  the  truth  instinct- 
ively." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  a  new  discovery: 
vox  populi,  you  know,"  said 
Maurice. 

Norah  said  nothing ;  she  was 
listening  to  the  daring  Pen 
with  some  amusement.  Aunt 
Amelia  found  the  discussion 
unedifying,  and  withdrew  to 
the  parlour  with  a  novel  where 
the  issues  were  more  obvious. 
A  crimson -shaded  lamp  upon 
the  table  tinctured  the  room 
with  a  winy  light  through 
which  the  face  of  Penelope 
Colquhoun,  surmounted  by 
the  umber  masses  of  her  hair, 
seemed  like  the  face  of  some 
sunburnt  calm  Olympian  crea- 
ture. The  cosy  nest  -  like 
warmth  of  the  room  was 
rendered  the  more  perceptible 
by  the  dash  of  rain  at  times 
upon  the  windows  ;  withdraw- 
ing himself  for  a  moment  from 
the  subject  of  their  argument, 
Sir  Andrew  thought  with  satis- 
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faction  of  his  hay-crop  safe  in 
rick. 

"You've  helped  to  save  my 
na7>  y°u  folk,"  he  remarked, 
"  and  that's  to  more  human 
purpose  than  making  poetry, 
which,  when  I'm  engaged  on 
it  myself  with  a  pen,  occasion- 
ally strikes  me  ludicrously  as  a 
childish  game,  so  that  I  some- 
times have  to  stop  and  laugh 
at  myself.  My  own  verse, 
Reggy,  always  reminds  me,  as 
Pen  has  said,  of  Mrs  Powrie's 
fancy  -  work ;  she  cuts  up  a 
useful  thing  to  make  it  into 
something  ornamental ;  I  cut  a 
happy  thought,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  in  itself,  into  four- 
line  lengths,  and  make  it  a 
very  indifferent  stanza.  The 
thought  is  none  the  nobler  for 
the  process,  and  I'd  be  better 
making  hay." 

"  All  flesh  is  grass — or  hay, 
and  the  flesh  of  your  beeves  is 
the  food  on  which  you  nourish 
yourself,"  said  Maurice.  "It 
makes  you  live.  And  when 
are  you  most  alive  ?  When 
you're  elate  with  high  poetic 
fancies.  The  poet  gives  you 
these  directly;  he  provides  a 
short-cut  to  the  very  top  of 
life." 

"With  some  assistance  from 
the  butcher,"  said  Sir  Andrew. 
"But  yes,  I  see  your  point. 
We  must  give  the  poets  a 
chance,  Penelope — capital  fel- 
lows !  I  love  them  all — well, 
nearly  all,  if  it's  only  for  their 
good  intentions.  If  they  hap- 
pen to  be  obscure,  and  I  miss 
an  appeal  to  the  heart  in  them, 
I  find  my  reward  in  admiring 
my  own  intelligence  in  grasp- 
ing what  they  mean.  And  a 
cultivated  taste " 


"What  is  a  cultivated  taste?" 
asked  the  girl,  whose  word  or 
deed  was  never  to  be  predicted. 

"It's — it's  a  cultivated  taste," 
he  answered  laughingly.  "  It's 
one  that's  in  agreement  with 
our  own.  But  seriously,  one 
doesn't  appreciate  the  finest 
kind  of  poetry  except  by  a 
cultivation  of  the  taste." 

"Like  the  sauces  and  fancy 
foods,"  suggested  Penelope  mis- 
chievously, and  Sir  Andrew 
slapped  his  knee  in  a  transport 
of  delight  at  a  shot  from  his 
own  locker. 

"  I  remember !  I  remember  ! " 
he  exclaimed  with  animation. 
"It  is  your  old  defence  of 
novel-reading.  There's  some- 
thing in  it ;  haven't  I  said  so 
to  you  sometimes,  Norah  ?  But 
one  can  over-eat  one's  self  ;  one 
can't  have  too  much  poetry." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you  at 
all,"  replied  Penelope.  "  My 
father  always  told  us  too  much 
art,  romance,  or  poetry,  or 
music  was  a  poison,  a  narcotic, 
and  I'm  sure  it  isn't  good  for 
Mr  Maurice.  If  it  was  he 
wouldn't  laugh  at  my  getting 
a  satisfaction  which  he  can't 
from  Pope  and  'The  Deserted 
Village.'  It  may  be  bread- 
and-butter  poetry,  but  it  feeds 
me  very  well;  it's  beautiful." 

"What  is  Beauty?"  asked 
the  poet  senatorially. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
seemed  to  search  her  mind,  and 
then  flung  out  the  answer, 
"It's  anything  that  satisfies 
our  own  imagination  and  finds 
us  at  our  best.  Whatever  it  is, 
it's  something  in  ourselves,  and 
the  things  outside  ourselves 
only  help  us  to  find  it  out. 
God  gives,  but  He  does  not 
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carry  home  for  you.  Nothing 
in  the  world  is  in  itself  more 
beautiful  than  another :  the 
shabbiest  things  are  beautiful 
to  somebody  because — because 
they  quench  the  thirst  inside." 

"But  some  things  quench 
more  finely  than  others,"  said 
Maurice. 

"  Nothing  beats  plain  water  : 
there  is  only  wholesome  kind 
of  thirst  and  one  condition  of 
quenching." 

"But  hang  it  all,  Pen!" 
protested  the  troubadour,  "  you 
must  confess  that  Shakespeare's 
poems  are  beautiful." 

"Do  they  know  they  are 
beautiful  ?  "  she  asked  quickly. 

"  Well,  no,  of  course  not,"  he 
admitted. 

"Then  the  beauty  is  in  the 


reader's  mind,"  maintained  the 
eager  advocate  of  the  exclu- 
sively subjective.  "And  it 
makes  me  happy  to  know  it  is 
so,  that  everything  is  mine  to 
make  what  I  like  of  it,  that  I 
can  waken  my  sense  of  poetry 
and  beauty  by  looking  properly 
at  the  commonest  things  on 
earth." 

"My  dear  Penelope,"  cried 
Sir  Andrew,  "who  the  devil 
told  you  that?" 

"  I  think  it's  very  obvious ; 
it's  the  truth,"  she  answered. 
"  Everyone  in  his  heart  believes 
it." 

"It's  true!  Of  course  it's 
true ;  but  for  heaven's  sake  let 
us  not  admit  it,  otherwise  the 
Search  were  done  and  we  were 
clods." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


In  wet  or  shine,  and  more 
like  maidens  of  the  sea  than 
equestriennes,  with  little  cowls 
upon  their  heads,  and  jerseys 
which  divulged  bewitching 
lines  of  waist  and  gracious 
bosoms  for  the  nourishing  of 
heroic  generations,  the  girls 
would  ride  each  afternoon  to 
the  gates  of  the  Schawfield 
policies,  or  amble  in  the  turfy 
canters  cut  nearer  to  their 
home,  between  the  forest  trees. 
Beautiful  beings  !  Radiant 
things  !  Cattanach  told  James 
Birrell  once  how  he  one  time 
watched  them  there  in  the 
quiet  green  colonnades,  their 
ponies  stepping  high  and  soft 
on  the  foggy  sward ;  behind 
them,  stretching  distantly,  the 
vista  of  the  sundered  trees. 
Poor  Cattanach !  how  he  re- 


belled at  the  scurvy  trick  of 
fate  that  had  made  him  fat 
and  middle  -  aged,  and  had 
reared  those  social  barriers 
that  compel  a  man  to  smother 
his  inclinations.  They  seemed 
to  him,  he  indicated  in  his 
luscious  Gaelic  accent,  strange 
alien  creatures  of  a  different 
country  and  complexion  from 
his  own,  controlled  —  if  con- 
trolled at  all  —  by  a  different 
kind  of  destiny ;  feeling  differ- 
ent wants,  provoked  to  every 
act  by  inclinations  quite  un- 
known to  such  as  he. 

"And  yet,"  said  Mr  Birrell, 
"just  women  after  all!  Just 
flesh  and  blood  like  the  rest 
of  us;  moved,  like  ourselves, 
by  common  wants  and  appe- 
tites, pushed  on  by  a  multi- 
tude of  children  crying  to  be 
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born.  When  I  was  tempted 
as  a  youth  to  believe  a  woman 
was  an  angel,  I  had  only  to 
look  at  the  lugs  of  her  to 
remind  me  that  for  a'  that 
and  a'  that  she  was  just  a 
human  animal.  We're  the 
awful  fools,  Cattanach,  to  be 
afraid  of  any  of  their  sex — • 
ay,  even  the  loftiest  of  them, 
— as  if  they  had  some  tre- 
mendous secret  that  we  oanna 
share.  They  don't  know  any- 
thing that  we  do  not  know 
oursel's ;  they  don't  have  any 
finer  mainspring.  Marry  the 
most  majestic  of  them,  and 
you  find  it  out.  It's  only 
a  lad's  illusion,  not  for  the 
like  of  you  and  me." 

"If  I  thought  it  was  that 
way  of  it,  I  would  gather 
them  in  my  arms  and  fly 
with  them  to  the  Outer  Isles," 
said  Cattanach,  the  undying 
savage  Celt. 

"And  which  o'  them  would 
ye  have?"  asked  Mr  Birrell. 

"I  would  have  them  both," 
replied  the  natural  man.  "  But 
I  oanna  help  it ;  I'm  afraid  o' 
them." 

"And  that's  the  way  ye 
never  married,  I  suppose ! 
There's  many  another  man  in 
the  same  position;  but  it's  all 
a  fallacy  of  vision.  I've  had 
it ;  sometimes  (between  our- 
sel's)  I  have  it  even  yet. 
But  I  doubt,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  if  the  game 
is  worth  the  candle." 

Those  canters  had  been  cut 
by  Sir  Andrew's  grandfather, 
who  liked  to  feel  the  turf  be- 
low his  horse's  feet.  Such 
turf !  —  so  green,  so  soaked 
with  flowery  perfumes  after 
rain  !  And  never  was  there  a 
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more  inviolate  sylvan  privacy  : 
here  alone,  of  all  Sir  Andrew 
Schaw's  estate,  the  folk  of  the 
village  rarely  ventured,  from 
some  tradition  of  Cutlass 
Primus's  sentiment  for  the 
place  as  a  kind  of  sanctuary 
where  he  galloped  down  his 
liver  and  his  private  fiends. 
Even  the  red  deer  from  the 
hills  along  the  coast  —  the 
noble,  the  august, — when  they 
came,  as  they  sometimes  would, 
to  the  woods  and  pastures  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fancy 
Farm,  ventured  timidly  across 
those  mossy  avenues,  lifting 
their  heads  with  startled 
glances,  throwing  out  their 
breasts,  twitching  their  ears, 
and  sniffing  the  air  with  some 
mysterious  surmise. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  canters 
that  Penelope  went  alone  on 
Saturdays,  while  Norah  went 
with  Aunt  Amelia  through  the 
village  tenements,  dutifully  act- 
ing in  the  r6le  of  Lady  Bounti- 
ful that  custom  has  imposed 
upon  a  landlord's  women-folk. 

"  I  could  never  do  it,"  cried 
Penelope,  reddening  furiously 
when  Amelia  asked  her  com- 
pany. "  Oh  !  I  could  never  do 
it ;  I — I  think  too  much  of  the 
people ;  it  would  hurt  their 
feelings.  You'll  excuse  me;  I 
feel  I  haven't  a  right  to  walk 
into  their  houses  when  they 
haven't  a  right  to  walk  un- 
invited into  ours." 

"  Tchk  !  tchk  !  you  are  as 
bad,  I  declare,  as  Sir  Andrew  !  " 
exclaimed  his  aunt.  "  He'll  not 
set  foot  in  a  workman's  house 
to  which  he's  not  invited,  or  if 
he  does,  he'll  have  the  man  to 
tea  in  the  Farm  immediately 
after.  Tea  with  an  egg  to  it ! 
3L 
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— not  a  Christian  dinner,  mind, 
but  tea  with  an  egg  to  it,  to 
give  the  visitor  a  homely  feel- 
ing. You'll  not  oome  with  us, 
then?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Pene- 
lope, without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. "I'm  sorry  to  refuse, 
and  I  know  it  is  very  kind  of 
you ;  but  for  me  it  would  be 
cruel,  for  after  all  I'm  only  one 
of  themselves." 

"My  dear,  they  expect  it  of 
us,"  said  Miss  Amelia,  who 
always  went  about  the  tene- 
ments in  her  grandest  clothes 
on  principle,  believing  that  it 
pleased  the  folk,  oblivious  of 
the  hopeless  envies  roused,  the 
discontents  created,  the  bad 
examples  set  in  silly  and  ex- 
pensive fashions.  "They  like 
to  see  us  taking  an  interest, 
don't  they,  Norah?" 

"Let  us  hope  they  do,"  said 
Norah  quietly,  dressed  simply 
in  her  blue  serge  gown.  "  But 
Pen  is  right.  .  .  .  You  Radical! 
You  Radical ! " 

And  left  to  her  own  devices, 
terrified  lest  the  troubadour 
should  catch  her,  Pen  would 
trot  away  on  the  horse  she 
saddled  for  herself,  into  the 
farthest  confines  of  the  parish. 
She  loved  the  wilds  as  she 
loved  the  night  or  the  moon- 
light on  the  sea ;  the  horse  was 
most  a  joy  to  her  when  it 
bore  her  into  the  uncultivated 
country  where  the  whaups 
went  screaming  over  lands  un- 
fenced,  expressing  desolation. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fancy 
Farm  she  felt  at  times  an  irk- 
some sense  of  artifice,  paths  too 
trim  and  hedges  dandified ;  of 
nature  subjugated  to  the  whim 
of  a  single  family  for  genera- 


tions. There  was,  for  her,  no 
path  for  miles  around  that 
did  not,  far  too  obviously, 
lead  to  the  gate  of  Schawfield 
House. 

Far  better  for  her  the  lonely 
moor,  with  its  lochans  dozing 
in  the  sunshine,  wild -fowl 
splashing  through  the  reeds, 
the  windy  voices  in  the  heather, 
glance  of  the  asphodel,  and 
nodding  heads  of  the  cotton- 
sedge,  the  cannach.  The  myrtle 
breathed  upon  her  there  its 
perfume  like  a  benediction, 
better  than  all  your  garden 
flowers  ;  God's  blessing,  oh ! 
God's  blessing  on  the  myrtle 
of  our  hills,  hardy  as  men 
should  be,  and  unassuming ! 
Her  father's  people  had  been 
Highland  shepherds,  and  some 
secret  chain  of  sentiment 
brought  her  back,  upon  the 
moor,  to  the  state  of  life  they 
knew — their  homely  joys,  their 
great  endurances.  Pictures 
and  books,  and  poems  battered 
from  the  brain  in  rooms  luxuri- 
ous ;  the  sloth  of  elegance  and 
the  vanity  of  intellect  —  how 
remote  were  they  from  the 
lives  of  these  her  people,  and 
the  blood  of  them  went  coursing 
through  her  body.  She  felt 
herself  upon  a  pinnacle  that 
broadened  as  it  sank  below  her 
feet,  deep  down  in  centuries 
through  the  multiplying  gener- 
ations— hunter  and  shepherd, 
shepherd  and  hunter,  humble 
and  frugal  women,  simple- 
minded,  self  -  sufficient  men  : 
had  she  the  very  morning's 
wings,  she  would  not  at  that 
moment  ask  to  fly  from  off  that 
pyramid  of  heredity. 

She  would  sit  upon  the 
knolls,  with  her  pony  standing 
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by,  and  think,  not  in  the  terms 
and  sentiments  of  other  peo- 
ple's poetry,  but  in  great  cloud- 
masses  of  elation,  awe,  and 
wonder,  that  went  surging 
through  her  soul,  of  sadnesses 
and  gladnesses,  of  matters  in- 
conceivably remote  from  the 
daily  life  of  Fancy  Farm. 

"As  droll  as  the  laird  him- 
sel',''  said  the  village,  which 
was  not  long  of  learning  of 
the  superficial  aspects  of  those 
weekly  flights. 

"A  lad,  I'll  warrant !  "  Tilda 
Birrell  conjectured.  "  What  in 
the  name  of  mercy  would  a 
body  scurry  from  the  best  of 
company  for,  if  it  was  not 
gallivanting  ?  " 

"  I  hope  to  the  Lord  it  is  ! " 
said  Mr  Birrell  fervently. 
"With  an  account  for  the 
saving  of  Norah's  life,  and  a 
broken  ankle,  no*  to  mention 
the  accident  at  the  fencing, 
we're  in  a  bonny  mess  in 
Fancy  Farm ;  and  no  one 
settles  an  account  so  heartily 
as  Captain  Cutlass.  To  hear 
that  the  lass  had  a  lad  already, 
would  take  a  load  off  my 
mind." 

Only  once  Sir  Andrew  met 
her  on  those  Saturday  excur- 
sions, for  he  never  sought  her 
company  abroad  unless  she 
was  attended  by  her  cousin; 
and  yet  when  he  saw  her  riding 
towards  him  from  the  moor  one 
afternoon,  he  felt  most  singu- 
larly quickened  by  her  coming. 
She  had  pinned  a  little  tuft  of 
mingled  heath  and  myrtle  on 
her  cowl,  and  had  cocked  that 
Cap  of  Liberty,  as  he  some- 
times called  it,  slightly  to  the 
side  with  an  arch  effect  of 
challenge.  She  rose  and  fell 


in  her  cantering  like  a  wave, 
and  her  pony  bore  her  lightly, 
as  the  wave  bears  on  the  sapple 
of  the  sea.  Not  for  the  first 
time  he  was  struck  by  her 
peculiar  harmony  with  certain 
backgrounds :  the  flat  plain 
broken  up  in  fields,  and  the 
rises  fringed  with  pine,  and 
the  great  white  leaning  clouds 
beyond,  appeared  to  have  de- 
signed themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  of  her 
their  focus. 

Putting  off  the  purpose  of 
his  own  excursion,  he  turned 
him  round  about  like  the 
knight  on  the  Irish  shore,  and 
rode  with  her  back  to  Fancy 
Farm.  For  a  while  they  went 
side  by  side  without  much 
conversation.  He  felt  like 
one  who  had  achieved  a  work 
of  art,  for  already  she  revealed 
the  influence  of  her  training. 
There  was  none  of  the  high 
inflection ;  if  she  laughed,  it 
was  with  a  pleasant  gravity. 
There  was  even  a  touch  of 
poetry  in  her,  due  (though  he 
could  not  guess  its  cause)  to 
her  solitary  thoughts  among 
the  myrtle.  She  was  quiet,  she 
was  restful,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  discovered  in  her  pos- 
sibilities of  shyness. 

On  the  road  they  met  a 
hawker  with  a  little  cart  of 
cans  and  baskets,  which,  with 
quite  unnecessary  solicitude  for 
gentlefolk,  he  backed  into  the 
ditch  to  give  them  all  the 
highway's  width.  Its  wheels 
sank  over  the  hubs  in  mire, 
and  the  horse  and  its  owner 
were  unfit  to  extricate  it  till 
Sir  Andrew  had  jumped  down 
to  their  assistance. 

The  man  stood  with  his  hat 
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off,  full  of  abased  humility,  too 
fulsome  in  his  gratitude. 

"Put  on  your  hat,"  said 
Captain  Cutlass,  who  would 
leave  a  road  and  take  to  the 
fields  sooner  than  encounter 
mean  subserviency.  "Put  on 
your  hat,  my  friend ;  it  doesna 
make  my  head  ony  the  warmer 
for  you  to  stand  wi'  yours  un- 
covered. I'm  a  wonderful  man, 
but  I'm  no'  exactly  God.  The 
road's  no'  mine." 

"That  is  the  only  sort  of 
thing  that  makes  me  furious 
with  wealthy  people,"  said 
Penelope  as  they  rode  away. 
"  They  have  taught  poor  folk 
to  cringe." 

"And  he  hasn't  the  excuse 
of  Fleming :  once  I  met  Clash- 
gour  at  the  end  of  a  sheep 
delivery,  where  the  spirits  had 
been  circulated  freely ;  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  was  beat  to 
find  his  head  to  put  it  on 
again.  .  .  .  And  am  I  included 
in  your  detestation  ?  " 

"No,  no!  "  she  said,  "you're 
different ;  you  may  be  wealthy, 
but " 

"  Wealthy  ! "  he  broke  in  with 
a  laugh.  "That  poor  fellow 
with  the  cart  is  doubtless 
wealthier  than  I  am,  if  it 
comes  to  that.  I  probably  eat 
and  drink  as  little  as  he,  and 
spend  no  more  on  personal 
pleasures.  My  vices  cost  me 
nothing,  and  my  only  luxury 
is  a  decent  coat.  What  do  I 
get  from  this  estate?  The 
rents,  you  say ! — I  never  see 
them  :  that  is  a  luxury  reserved 
for  Mr  Cattanach.  The  land 
is  the  great  joker ;  it  seems 
to  be  giving  out  a  constant 
crop  of  guineas  every  term, 
but  it  always  wants  them 


back  immediately  as  a  kind  of 
top-dressing.  That's  what  the 
fields  are  smiling  at  so  slyly — 
our  illusion  that  anything  is 
to  be  got  from  them  but  the 
simplest  living,  and  a  shelter, 
and  a  grave." 

"But  you  have  money," 
she  said;  "you  have  invest- 
ments  " 

He  chuckled  again,  and 
turned  over  a  coin  or  two  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket  we  used 
to  be  familiar  with  when  we 
were  boys  and  he  was  a  mid- 
shipman. "I  have,"  said  he, 
"exactly  eighteen  pence,  and  a 
little  credit.  I  used  to  think 
like  that  of  my  father's  wealth 
when  I  was  a  lad  at  sea — that 
it  was  an  actual  thing  impart- 
ing an  exclusive  kind  of  happi- 
ness, a  thing  to  give  a  hundred 
and  twenty  minutes  to  every 
hour  of  joy  and  make  the  sun- 
shine warmer  than  it  was  for 
common  people.  But  I  found 
when  I  came  home  it  was  only 
stewardship.  I  got  no  more 
out  of  it  than  I  could  eat  and 
drink ;  a  slightly  bigger  house 
than  Watty  Fraser — less  for 
my  own  convenience  than  to 
give  work  to  servant  -  maids. 
Money  is  like  that  river," — 
and  he  pointed  to  the  stream 
by  whose  side  they  were 
advancing.  "I  can  turn  the 
wheel  of  a  mill  with  it,  but  I 
can't  stop  it,  and  I  can't  drink 
more  than  a  glass  or  two  at 
the  most.  It's  long  since  I 
ceased  to  understand  it,  hav- 
ing only  a  sailor's  head  for 
figures.  You  speak  of  my 
investments — you  should  hear 
Norah  on  that  point!  They 
don't  even  turn  a  meal -mill 
for  me,  though  I'm  glad  to 
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think  they  may  be  turning 
some  one  else's." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  persisted, 
"  but  you  have  what  that  poor 
man  in  the  cart  had  not,  nor 
any  of  my  people ;  you  have 
security." 

"  From  what  ?  "  he  asked  her 
quietly.  "From  care?  From 


pain 


From     the     ultimate 


common  lot  —  a  hole  in  the 
churchyard  yonder?  There  is 
no  security  but  for  the  soul. 
If  the  hawker  knew  the  facts, 
I  doubt  if  he  would  change 
with  me.  I  have  only  this  ad- 
vantage over  him,  perhaps,  that 
I  know  where  I  am,  and  have 
seen  the  folly  of  grumbling 
and  rebelling.  .  .  .  Heavens ! 
Pen,  I'm  becoming  homilet- 
ioal ;  let  us  trot !  " 

The  trot  became  a  canter, 
the  canter  changed  to  a  gallop ; 
together  they  felt  that  sense  of 
power  that  comes  to  confidence 
on  a  saddle.  The  road  went 
through  arcades  of  foliage  or 
crossed  between  successive  fields 
where  harvesters  were  working. 
To  the  harvesters  they  seemed, 
those  two,  to  be  impelled  by 
the  same  force,  to  be  blown  as 
withered  leaves  are  blown  be- 
fore the  wind. 

"  By  George,  you  ride  !  "  said 
Captain  Cutlass,  slowing  down 
upon  the  summit  of  a  rise,  and 
he  looked  with  admiration  at 
her  animated  face. 

"  I  love  it ! "  she  exclaimed, 
exalted.  "But  I  know  now 
what  my  father  meant  when 
he  said  that  every  man  on 
horseback  was  a  tyrant,  and 
every  creature  meeting  him  on 
foot  a  knave." 

"Why  should  you  think 
that  ?  "  asked  Sir  Andrew,  who 


was  ever  unconscious  of  his 
class  except  when  the  foolish 
cringed. 

"  I  can't  tell.  I  know  what 
I  think,  but  I  can't  say  why  I 
think  it.  I'm  afraid  if  I  were 
rich  I  should  be  hard  and 
cruel." 

"  God  forbid  !  "  he  said  ferv- 
ently. "Why?" 

"Again  I  don't  know  why. 
One  has  so  many  thoughts 
which  one  hasn't  sensible 
words  for:  I  feel  them  often 
when  I'm  on  the  moor.  That 
is  why  I  can't  say  much  about 
poetry  or  religion :  there  are 
no  ready-made  sentences  that 
seem  to  fit,  and  so  I  like  the 
company  of  folk  who  talk  about 
little  else  than  the  weather 
and  the  news." 

"So  do  I,"  he  confessed, 
"  unless  I  happen  to  be  in  the 
mood  for  my  own  homiletics. 
But  try  to  tell  me  why  you 
think  that  to  be  rich  would 
make  you  hard  and  cruel." 

She  thought  a  moment,  with 
knitted  brows,  hands  low,  head 
and  heart  high,  as  he  had 
tutored  her  in  riding.  "Be- 
cause," she  said  at  last,  choos- 
ing her  words  with  great  de- 
liberation, "  I  have  seen  nothing 
worth  while  in  the  lives  of  what 
I  call  wealthy  people  that  I 
was  not  fit  to  enjoy,  myself, 
tremendously.  I  could  indulge 
myself  far  more  than  you  or 
Norah  can,  so  much  indeed 
that  I'm  sure  I  would  grow 
heedless  of  less  fortunate  people. 
I  can  see  that  all  my  beliefs  in 
which  I  get  a  lot  of  comfort, 
and  which  I  got  from  my 
father,  would  weaken  and  en- 
tirely disappear.  I  couldn't 
help  myself.  The  thought  of 
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it  shakes  me.  Do  you  know  I 
have  even  wished  I  could  be 
wealthy?" 

"The  wish  might  be  very 
creditable  to  you,"  said  Sir 
Andrew.  "There  are  many 
fine  things  to  be  got  with 
wealth,  though  I  never  had 
enough,  myself,  to  prove  it,  nor 
perhaps  the  inclination.  Some- 
times the  wish  for  it  is  the 
worst  of  vulgarities.  It  de- 
pends on  your  ideals." 


"They  go  no  farther,  at 
this  moment,  than  a  horse  of 
my  very  own,  and — and — and 
a  string  of  pearls,"  she  con- 
fessed with  an  honesty  that 
pleased  him.  "  That  shows 
you  I  was  never  meant 
for  riches,  which  should  only 
be  for  those  who  understand 
them." 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  the 
baronet,  without  reply,  as  they 
entered  the  village  street. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  village  had  been  built  by 
Cutlass  Primus  on  the  plan  of 
a  town  he  had  seen  upon  the 
Baltic :  its  central  tenements 
ranked  like  companies  of  in- 
fantry along  the  street,  and 
massive  as  bastilles,  of  a  slate- 
like  stone  or  lapis  -ollaris  (as 
the  Dominie  called  it),  which, 
when  wetted  by  the  rain,  gave 
them  an  aspect  singularly 
sombre,  and  the  more  remark- 
able since  each  peering  little 
window  had  its  lintels,  jambs, 
and  sills  whitewashed.  The 
upper  flats  were  reached  by 
ponderous,  thickly  -  parapeted 
outside  stairs,  beneath  which 
draughty  passages  went  be- 
tween the  street  and  the 
shabby  lanes  we  call  the  wynds, 
behind,  and  midway  in  its 
brief  career  the  street  divided, 
taking  the  narrow  kirk,  as  it 
were,  with  its  dumpy  steeple, 
in  its  arms.  "  A  h —  of  a  place 
to  put  a  kirk,  the  middle  o'  a 
street ! "  Clashgour  had  said 
when  he  blacked  his  eye 
against  it  on  the  first  dark 
winter  night  on  which,  a 
stranger  to  the  district,  he  had 


walked  bedazzled  out  of  the 
lights  of  the  Schawfield  Arms. 
From  end  to  end  the  little 
town  was  paved  with  cobbles ; 
let  a  horse  or  carriage  trot  or 
trundle  in  at  the  southern  end 
where  Alick  Brodie  had  his 
smithy,  and  the  bruit  of  it  was 
heard  instanter  at  the  other 
end  where  Cattanaoh  had  his 
office.  You  knew,  in  Schaw- 
field, at  the  breakfast  hour, 
when  herrings  had  been  got 
along  the  coast,  even  if  you 
never  saw  the  herring-cadger's 
cart.  You  knew,  if  you  stood 
in  the  midst  of  it  at  night, 
whose  bairns  were  teething. 
But  yet  the  place  had  a  secret 
inner  life  enclosed  within  the 
fortress  walls  of  its  tenements, 
and  up  their  windy  closes  and 
their  blue-flagged  stairs — a  life 
that,  on  the  summer  days,  when 
the  hens  were  in  the  fields,  and 
Watty  Eraser's  gander  stood 
a  still  sentinel  in  the  wynd,  and 
the  street  was  silent,  you  could 
hear  in  muffled  tones  like  drum- 
ming of  the  rabbits  when  the 
ferret  penetrates  the  warren 
and  you  lie  with  an  ear  upon 
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the  hole.  So  sounds  the  bee- 
skep  when  the  days  are  wet, 
and  its  little  people  pack  the 
cells  more  tightly  with  the 
sweat  of  heaven  or  the  moisture 
of  the  stars,  as  the  elder  Pliny 
thought  it. 

There  was  something  in  this 
stifled  indication  of  the  people's 
inner  lives  that  used  to  make 
Sir  Andrew  yearn  to  know 
them  closer.  He  knew  them  at 
their  work — none  better ;  every 
man  by  name :  he  knew  them 
in  their  outdoor  recreations, 
but  he  felt  that  there  was  more 
to  know,  more  vital  things  and 
paramount,  within  the  poorer 
dwellings  of  his  village,  which 
he  could  not  enter.  How  he 
wished  it  was  a  ship  again,  and 
he  at  liberty  to  take  a  lanthorn 
and  go  through  the  crowded 
depths,  asking  if  all  was  well 
with  comrades. 

But  that,  on  land,  was  a  joy 
reserved  for  a  Captain's  women : 
Aunt  Amelia  stood  his  watch, 
more  of  the  martinet  than  he 
had  ever  been  on  the  Bellero- 
phon,  chiding  the  sloven,  menac- 
ing the  ne'er-do-well  with 
threats  of  trouble  at  the  factor's 
office.  She  undertook  the  duty 
in  a  missionary  spirit ;  felt  her- 
self a  daring  soul,  landing 
(backed  by  Norah  Grant)  on 
jeopardous  sands  in  Raratonga. 
I  would  not  say  exactly  that 
the  people  loved  her, — how  can 
you  love  a  lady  who  asks  what 
the  dinner -pot  contains,  and 
has  views  of  a  maiden  kind 
about  the  ease  with  which 
the  size  of  a  family  may  be 
restricted  ? 

They  would  fly  from  the 
open  stairheads  when  they  saw 
her  coming,  to  put  fresh  pawns 


on  the  bed  or  hurriedly  pile 
the  unwashed  breakfast  dishes 
in  the  bunker.  And  Watty 
Fraser,  being  a  lonely  man 
without  a  woman -body,  only 
with  a  fiddle,  which  is  better 
company,  had  been  compelled 
to  train  a  gander.  "  Jock  "  they 
called  it — a  bachelor  bird  of 
great  antiquity,  hating  the 
very  sight  of  frocks.  He  lived 
upon  the  gutter,  and  he  held 
the  entrance  to  the  wynd  where 
Orpheus  and  the  fiddle  shared 
a  garret.  'Twas  a  stirring 
thing  to  see  the  bird  with  his 
neck  extended,  and  a  baleful 
eye,  padding  with  nightmare 
feet  in  chase  of  bairns  whose 
naked  legs  were  pimpled  with 
their  terror.  His  hiss  ex- 
pressed a  very  orgasm  of  fury 
that  became  more  sinister  at 
the  sight  of  women,  who  never 
ventured  down  the  wynd  but 
fearfully,  prepared  to  pull  their 
skirts  about  their  ankles. 

"Well  done,  Jockl"  would 
Orpheus  cry,  looking  out  at  his 
garret  window. 

The  blackness  of  the  heathen 
isles  lay,  therefore,  on  the  wynd 
where  Watty  dwelt,  for  Aunt 
Amelia  daren't  venture  near 
it.  She  appealed  to  Captain 
Cutlass  for  an  edict  from  the 
factor's  office  to  proscribe  all 
geese  of  either  sex,  and  he  only 
laughed  at  her.  "What,  Jock!" 
he  cried,  "  my  old  friend,  Jock  ! 
I  couldn't  look  a  goose  in  the 
face  again  if  I  deported  Jock. 
The  gander  is  a  sacred  bird ; 
the  Romans  used  to  carry  a 
golden  one  in  their  processions." 

"  The  Romans  would  do  any- 
thing ! "  said  Aunt  Amelia. 

"  Look  out !  There's  Jock  !  " 
cried  Norah,  warningly,  that 
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Saturday  afternoon :  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  master's 
wynd,  lifting  his  beak  already 
at  the  sight  of  Aunt  Amelia's 
splendid  raiment,  and  they  had 
to  take  the  other  side  of  the 
street  as  usual,  leaving  the 
fiddler's  wynd  in  its  hopeless 
heathendom. 

The  game  of  Lady  Bountiful 
is  one  that  must  be  played 
aooording  to  the  rules,  and 
Captain  Cutlass  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  his  aunt.  Her  most 
devoted  efforts  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  were  handicapped 
by  influences  of  his.  What  is 
charity?  what  is  mercy? 
what  affection  if  it  is  not  dealt 
with  justice  ?  Her  nephew 
gave  them  oftener  to  the  un- 
deserving and  impenitent  than 
to  the  nice,  clean,  humble  poor, 
whom  he  thought,  with  strange 
perversity,  did  very  well  out  of 
his  aunt,  and  had  quite  enough 
good  fortune  in  their  virtues. 
Oddly  they  liked  him  none  the 
worse  for  it.  "  I  would  rather 
have  a  joke  wi'  the  Captain 
than  a  pound  o'  tea  and  a  good 
advice  frae  Miss  Amelia,"  the 
wife  of  Paterson  the  poacher 
put  it.  Charity  ! — he  loathed 
the  word ;  the  very  sight  of  it 
in  a  dictionary  made  him 
furious.  "It  looked,"  he  said, 
"so  devilish  like  a  sneer." 
But  coals  and  bread  were  often 
to  be  had  by  the  very  useless 
poor  of  "Watty's  Wynd  at 
prices  out  of  all  relation  to  the 
market,  and  the  coalman  and 
the  baker  sent  a  monthly  bill 
to  Cattanach.  Once  a  month, 
on  the  pay  -  days,  every  boy 
engaged  in  the  harvest-fields 
got  a  brand  new  or  polished 
shilling  in  addition  to  his 


wages ;  the  baronet  had 
polished  the  coins  himself  in 
the  workshop,  where  at  inter- 
vals of  a  year  or  two  he  spent 
some  weeks  inventing  a  reefing 
gear.  "  There  you  are,  my  bully 
boys ! "  he  cried,  when  the 
shillings  lay  in  shining  rows  on 
the  work-bench. 

Polished  shillings  for  truant 
boys  who  didn't  deserve  them, 
and  a  night  at  times  with  the 
rabbit-nets  with  Paterson  the 
poacher ;  jobs  restored  to  futile 
characters  properly  dismissed 
by  Cattanach;  fantastic  occu- 
pations set  agoing  to  keep  some 
interesting  vagabond  about  the 
place;  hail  fellow  with  the 
broken  men,  the  failures, — 
those  things  rather  spoiled  the 
village  for  a  zealous  missionary. 
Had  Schawfield  House,  the 
stately  mansion  of  the  Schaws, 
been  nearer  to  the  village 
instead  of  half  a  dozen  miles 
away,  the  village  doubtless  had 
been  different  in  its  character, 
for  mansions  have  a  domineer- 
ing influence  on  a  country-side ; 
but  Fancy  Farm  was  such  a 
couthy,  unpretentious  place, 
and  the  ways  of  its  folk  so 
manifestly  human,  that  the 
very  gardeners  sang  and 
whistled  on  the  lawn.  In 
truth,  the  village  took  its  tone 
from  Captain  Cutlass — easy- 
osy,  and  we're  a'  John  Tamson's 
bairns ! 

Even  Aunt  Amelia,  though 
the  slattern  fled  before  her, 
failed  to  create  the  proper 
feudal  atmosphere.  "  Sit  down 
and  draw  your  breath ;  and 
how  are  they  all  up-by  wi' 
ye  ?  "  was  a  characteristic  salu- 
tation in  the  very  topmost 
"  lands,"  where  a  husband  was 
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known  as  "  my  ym."  The 
feudal  days  were  gone,  and 
'Tilda  Birrell,  with  Miss 
Amelia  in  her  room,  swithered 
to  lay  down  her  knitting  till 
she  reached  the  middle  of  the 
needle.  Perhaps  the  affable 
Norah's  presence  helped  a  lot 
in  the  nonchalance  of  this 
reception  :  Norah  was  a  uni- 
versal favourite,  and  she  liked 
Miss  Birrell's  tea,  which  always 
tasted  like  a  masking  from  the 
Cranford  urn,  though  made  in 
a  wondrous  pot  that  her  father 
had  carried  in  his  knapsack 
from  the  looting  of  Pekin. 

"  You're  not  married  yet, 
Miss  Norah ! "  said  the  law- 
yer's housekeeper,  as  usual, 
twinkling  with  her  brother's 
fun.  "  You  must  haste-ye  and 
look  about  ye,  and  no'  be  left 
in  the  lurch  like  me  !  " 

"  Oh,  there's  many  a  splen- 
did chance  at  fifty,"  was  Miss 
Norah's  joke  —  an  old  one 
among  maids  of  hopeful  spirit. 

But  never  a  word,  you  may 
be  sure,  about  the  poet :  in 
Schawfield  one  might  joke  on 
anything  except  a  rumour  of 
engagements,  far  too  serious  a 
thing. 

That  day  Amelia  was  un- 
usually deaf,  sure  sign  of  a 
change  of  weather,  and  her 
eyes  kept  darting  restlessly 
in  search  of  hints.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  human  being 
to  be  so  alert  in  following  a 
conversation  as  she  thought 
herself  at  that  particular 
moment. 

"And  how  is  Sir  Andrew 
keeping  ?  "  'Tilda  asked,  plying 
the  Pekin  teapot. 

"  I  asked  that  this  morning," 
answered  Norah,  "  and  he  said, 


1  I'm  feeling  so  well  that  if  I 
felt  any  better  I  should  be 
heartily  ashamed  of  myself.' 
He  couldn't  very  well  be  more 
emphatic,  could  he  ?  " 

"He's  well  looked  after," 
pointed  out  his  aunt — the  com- 
mon boast  of  wives  in  the 
"lands"  she  had  just  been 
visiting.  "He  was  saddling 
the  mare  to  go  to  Mr  Beswick's 
when  we  left." 

"  But  Andy  does  not  always 
ride  when  he  saddles,"  said  her 
niece.  "  And  whether  he  gets 
to  Schawfield  House  or  not 
depends  how  long  his  con- 
science operates.  You  drove 
him  to  it,  aunt ;  he  admitted 
he  had  been  remiss  with  Mr 
Beswick,  but  you  never  can 
tell  with  Andy :  who  knows 
but  he  may  meet  a  charming 
caravan  of  gipsies  ?  " 

"And  Miss  Colquhoun?  I 
saw  her  gallop  out  this  after- 
noon," said  'Tilda  genially, 
at  which  her  elder  guest  gave 
a  little  start  and  cocked  an 
ear. 

"  To  the  moor  as  usual,"  said 
Norah.  "Pen  loves  to  haunt 
the  moor:  she's  a  great 
dreamer." 

"Eh?  What!"  cried  her 
aunt,  astonished.  "  Schemer, 
did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Dreamer,  aunt,  not  schemer. 
I'm  saying  to  Miss  Birrell  that 
Pen  is  a  terrible  dreamer." 

"  You  always  mumble,  in  the 
town,"  said  Miss  Amelia  quer- 
ulously. "I  wondered  what 
you  meant,"  and  she  helped 
herself  to  another  cookie.  She 
looked  relieved,  but  from  that 
single  word  misapprehended 
rose  a  thought  before  unknown 
to  her  in  spite  of  her  great 
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experience  in  vicarious  romance. 
'Tilda  Birrell's  cookies  weren't 
quite  so  good  to-day  as  they 
used  to  be.  In  another  moment 
they  would  seem  a  good  deal 
worse. 

"How's  her  arm,  Miss 
Grant?"  asked  'Tilda,  unre- 
flecting that  a  matter  gossiped 
of  in  Schawfield  village  might 
be  a  holy  secret  in  Fancy 
Farm. 

"  Oh,  better  long  ago,"  said 
Norah,  not  surprised  that  what 
had  been  a  secret  from  her  aunt 
should  be  known  to  calmer 
people  in  the  village. 

"What  is  that  about  Pen, 

Norah?  I  didn't  catch " 

said  Miss  Amelia  quickly. 

"It's  Pen's  secret,  aunt; 
only  a  scratch ;  Andy  expected 
her  to  parry." 


"  A  match  !  Marry  !  What 
are  you  talking  of,  my  dear  ?  " 
cried  her  aunt. 

Miss  Birrell  had  no  sooner 
got  her  guests  to  the  foot  of 
the  stair  with  decent  circum- 
stance than  she  was  up  again 
and  stamping  on  the  parlour 
floor,  the  signal  for  her  brother 
in  his  den  below.  "  I'm  a  sin- 
ful woman,  James,"  said  she  ; 
"  but  I  thank  the  Lord  for  Miss 
Amelia's  sad  infirmity." 

The  clatter  of  horse  on  the 
noisy  causeway  filled  each  win- 
dow in  the  street :  she  ran  to 
hers,  and  saw  the  Captain  and 
Penelope  ride  past. 

"  They'll  overtake  the  ladies," 
she  exclaimed  to  James,  look- 
ing out  behind  her  shoulder. 
"Isn't  this  the  busy  day  wi' 
Providence?" 


(To  be  continued.} 
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He  had  a  cough 

As  hollow  as  his  hollow  heart : 

The  wheeze  was  Nature,  but  the  choke  was  Art. 

He  said :  "  I  knew  you  for  a  toff, 

First  time  I  saw  you."     Playing  chess  we  were, 

And  I  was  Blackburne's  master,  Lasker's  equal, 

And  Lord  knows  all  what  else  for  sequel. 

He  played  me  soft  as  any  dulcimer ; 

His  touch 

Was  much 

Like  Pachmann's,  coaxing  Chopin ;  no  wild  clutch, 

No  brutal  pound — he  gentled  me. 

He  stirred  among  my  various  strings, 

A  zephyr  in  an  aspen-tree, 

That  moves  to  song  and  at  the  same  time  sings. 

And  O  !  the  lungy  way  he  spat, 

And  O !  the  cheesy  sob,  a  thing  to  wonder  at ! 

He  quoted  Browning,  too,  the  swine! 

For  he  had  sucked  a  curate  (and  the  curate's  father's  wine) ; 

Bead  Mrs  Humphrey  Ward — 

Yea,  Toynbee  Hall  had  shed 

The  chrism  of  Culchaw  on  his  head ; 

Knew  Wagner  by  the  card — 

Hummed  now  in  sentimental  mood 

"  O  du  mein  holder  Abendstern," 

And  then,  more  spry, 

Lanced  loud  the  Walkyr's  cry — 

Letting  you  so  discern 

How  much  of  soulful  and  of  good 

Lay  prisoner  behind  the  bars 

Of  his  rickety  cage, 

Beating,  in  high-aspiring  rage, 

Weak  wings  that  might  not  ever  hope  to  reach  the  stars. 

With  a  wan  smile  full  of  a  whole  world's  pain, 

He'd  quote  an  In  Memoriam  quatrain, 

Not  half  so  brave  as  was  his  smile; 

Then,  in  his  seat  would  wilt  and  sag, 

And  sigh,  and  shiver,  and  shudder,  and  gulp, 

And  splutter  into  a  bloody  rag 

A  pint  of  pulmonary  pulp 

(His  guile ! ), 
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And  murmur  "O  my  God!  some  brandy!" 

Well,  I'd  have  threepence  handy — 

The  "Union"  was  across  the  street — 

There  was  my  breakfast  gone !  but  he  was  on  his  feet ! 

Whereafter,  once  again,  I'd  wring 

Confession  from  him,  pale  with  shame, 

That  naught  to  which  you'd  give  the  name 

Of  food  had  passed  his  lips  these  thirty  hours 

(How  can  so  damnable  a  thing 

Be  in  this  gluttonous  world  of  ours?) — 

And  he  would  look  on  me  with  dumb  pained  eyes. 

And  I :    "  To-morrow  this  man  dies  ! 

Be  kind  to  him :  you  must ! — 

A  few  more  numbered  days,  and  he  is  dust. 

While  yet  he  lives,  the  sun  to  him  is  sweet. 

Give,  then,  your  brother  to  eat; 

You,  who  are  fresh  to  hunger  and  sorrow, 

Borrow 

From  your  glad  past,  and  your  still  hopeful  future, 

Something  to  suture 

The  raw  edges  of  his  torn  life, 

Your  brother  bruised  and  maimed  and  martyred  in  the  strife. 

God  reigns?     Maybe.     But  this  man  starves?     In  sooth. 

And  Belly-need  screams  out  her  scarlet  truth — 

*  One  only  thing  is  worthy  and  good : 

Food!'" 

So — into  the  till  of  old  Joe's  coffee-stall 

My  next  day's  dinner-money 'd  fall, 

To  stuff  the  cadging  carrion  with  all 

There  was  of  eggs,  and  sandwiches,  and  tea, 

Nelsons  with  currants  thick  as  summer  flies, 

And  cheese-cakes  saffron-gold  as  sunset  skies. 

And  I  would  know  the  ecstasy, 

The  thrill  without  alloy, 

The  splendid  hot  keen  joy 

Of  being  Maecenas,  proud  and  willing, 

With  my  last  shilling! 

O  then,  the  light  that  lit  his  eye, 

And  O,  his  heavenly  sigh ! 

The  flame,  the  wind,  of  gratitude? 

No,  by  the  Rood! 

Naught  but  the  artist's  conscious  pride 

At  nosing  out  a  noble  sucker, 

Who  promised,  all  his  instincts  cried, 

To  furnish  famous  toll  of  tucker. 

How  many  a  night  I  paid  his  bed, 
The  spunge,  the  sneak ! 
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In  my  slim  dish  he  dipped  and  fed, 

How  many  a  week ! 

I  gave  my  boots,  I  gave  my  shirt, 

My  coat  I  gave, 

To  hold  this  splash  of  London  mud 

Back  from  the  grave! 

He  vowed  I  was  his  only  friend : 

He'd  die  for  me, 

He'd  murder,  steal,  ay — Heaven  forfend  ! — 

He'd  lie  for  me, 

And  lying  was  to  him,  he  swore, 

The  last  black  sin — 

And  spat  his  lungs  upon  the  floor, 

And  took  me  in ! 

Because  I  was  a  joy  whose  name  was  Mud, 

He  sucked  my  blood. 

Because  I  would  stay  out  and  get  the  rain, 

His  task  was  easy  and  plain. 

And  if  I  chose  to  play  Almighty  God  in  little 

To  him,  the  cringer,  the  lickspittle — 

Well,  then,  I  had  to  pay : 

To  that  I've  naught  to  say. 

But — when,  by  some  tongue-slip, 

He  learned  my  secret  (all  we  men  have  one), 

And  hawked  it  round  the  House  for  drinks — 

My  pain,  my  sorrow,  for  a  pot  of  ale ! — 

I  laid  the  whip 

Of  such  hot  scorn  as  the  worm  thinks 

Must  melt  the  hook,  about  his  pale 

And  pasty  head,  and  bade  him  run 

Ere  I  had — Fes,  he  ran! 

He  ran — 

Just  like  a  man! 

And  as  he  sprinted,  he  let  fall  a  book. 

("  Marcus  Aurelius,"  you  guess  ; 

"  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  ?  " 

Or  Omar's  wisdom?     He  had  kissed  the  feet 

Of  all  of  them,  the  cheat !) 

I  picked  it  up,  and  stole  a  look. 

"  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  " — his  name  : 

I  peeped  inside,  and  felt  no  shame. 

He'd  £23,  13s.  to  his  credit ! 

And  so  I  knew  the  Thing — and  I  had  fed  It. 
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THE    MYSTERY     OF     "AULD    MAITLAND." 


BY  ANDREW   LANG. 


IN  the  second  edition  of  Sir 
Walter   Scott's   'Border   Min- 
strelsy,' which   was   published 
at    the    end     of     April    1803, 
appeared  the  ballad  of  "  Auld 
Maitland."     Some  suspected  it 
of  being  "a  modern  forgery," 
as  Hogg  was  surprised  to  hear; 
and      in     the     late     Professor 
Child's   magnificent    edition  of 
the     'English     and      Scottish 
Popular   Ballads,'   he    omitted 
the  poem  sans  phrase.     In  his 
earlier   collection    (1861)    Pro- 
fessor  Child   said:    "Notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  Scott 
and  Ley  den,  I  am  inclined  to 
agree       with       Mr       Aytoun 
('Ballads   of    Scotland,'   ii.    1) 
that  this  ballad   is   a   modern 
imitation ;    or,   if    not  that,    a 
comparatively  recent  imitation. 
I  make  room  for  it  with  reluct- 
ance."      In    Aytoun's    second 
edition  of  his  '  Ballads  of  Scot- 
land,' he  tells  us  that  certain 
facts  which  had  just  come  to 
his  knowledge   perplexed  him, 
and  he  left  the  question  to  his 
readers.       The   ballad   is   now 
made    the    ground  of    serious 
charges   against    Sir   Walter's 
honesty   by  Lieut. -Colonel  the 
Hon.  Fitzwilliam  Elliot.1     "In 
my   opinion,"    he    says,    "  the 
ballad  ought  to  be  adjudged  a 
forgery."     The  perpetrators  of 
the   fraud,    in  Colonel    Elliot's 
opinion,    were   Scott   and    the 
Ettriok  Shepherd. 


"  I  think — and  I  have  given  my 
reasons  for  thinking  —  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ballad  was 
written  by  Hogg.  That  Scott  was 
the  author  of  various  lines  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  some 
stanzas  are  by  him,  but  surely  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  ballad,  as  a 
whole,  had  been  composed  before  it 
came  into  his  hands  or  to  his 
knowledge. 

"  My  view  is  that  Hogg  in  the  first 
instance  tried  to  palm  the  ballad  off 
on  Scott,  and  failed  ;  and  that  then 
Scott  palmed  it  off  upon  the  public, 
and  succeeded.  .  .  .  Let  us,  as  gentle- 
men and  honest  judges,  admit  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  deception 
rests  rather  on  the  laird  than  the 
herd  "  (pp.  247,  248). 

Perhaps  Colonel  Elliot  has 
hardly  observed  the  extreme 
gravity  of  this  accusation. 
Scott  enters  into  a  conspir- 
acy with  Hogg,  adds  to  and 
emends  what  he  knows  to  be 
a  forgery  by  Hogg,  and  lies — 
there  is  no  other  word  for  it 
— in  private  letters  to  his 
friend  and  fellow-student,  Mr 
George  Ellis.  To  him  Scott 
writes,  in  a  letter  not  dated 
by  Lockhart,  but  of  January 
1803— 

"  Some  parts  of  [his  third  volume 
of  the  'Minstrelsy'  of  1803]  will,  I 
think,  interest  you  ;  particularly  the 
preservation  of  the  entire  Auld 
Maitland  by  oral  tradition,  prob- 
ably from  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
or  III.  As  I  have  never  met  with 
such  an  instance,  I  must  request 
you  to  inquire  all  about  it  of 


1  Further  Essays  on  Border  Ballads,  pp.  219-248.     Elliot:  Edinburgh.    1910. 
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Leyden,  who  was  with  me 
received  my  first  copy."1 

In  an  earlier  letter  Scott 
had  told  Ellis  how  he  re- 
ceived the  MS.  from  a 
farmer,  Laidlaw.  If  Scott 
knew  that  the  poem  was  a 
forgery,  and  was  "  art  and 
part "  in  the  imposture,  he 
deliberately  lied  to  Ellis. 

Before  bringing  a  charge 
with  such  serious  consequences, 
Colonel  Elliot  ought  to  have 
studied  the  manuscripts  of 
Scott's  ballad  materials,  now 
preserved  at  Abbotsford.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have 
found  the  entire  autograph 
copy  of  "  Auld  Maitland "  in 
the  handwriting  of  James 
Hogg,  with  a  marginal  note 
by  him.  This  manuscript  is 
directed  to  "  Mr  William  Laid- 
law, Blackhouse."  Colonel 
Elliot  should  then  have 
collated  Hogg's  copy  with 
the  ballad  as  published  by 
Scott,  and  he  would  have 
seen  that  Scott  merely  edited 
Hogg's  copy  in  his  usual 
way  —  which  was  literary, 
not  scientific.  He  punc- 
tuated and  altered  Hogg's 
spelling — generally,  not  always, 
making  it  more  Scots  and 
antique.  Of  course,  the  spell- 
ing of  a  ballad  professedly 
taken  from  oral  recitation  de- 
pends, as  Sam  Weller  says, 
"  on  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
the  speller."  In  verses  1  and 
2,  for  Hogg's  "King  Edward 
hecht  his  name,"  Scott  gives 
hight.  For  "  wale  wight  men  " 
he  puts  waled.  For  Hogg's 
"North  Berwick"  (stanza  VII.) 
he  puts  Berwick,  with  a  note, 


"North  Berwick,  according  to 
some  reciters."  In  this  verse 
there  is,  in  Hogg's  copy,  a 
lacuna — 

"And     thrice     as     many     at     North 

Berwick 
Were  all  for  battle  bound." 


In  a  note  at  the  close  Hogg 
suggests  the  following  com- 
pletion of  the  stanza — 

"Who,    marching    forth    with    curst 

Dunbar, 
A  ready  welcome  found," 

and  he  asks  Laidlaw  to  supply 
anything  better  that  may 
occur  to  him.  Scott,  in  a 
note  to  his  text,  says  that 
the  two  lines  are  by  Hogg, 
and  for  "  curst  Dunbar "  he 
reads  "false  Dunbar." 

In       stanza       XIII.       Hogg 
writes — 

"  With  springs,  wall  stanes,  and  good 

o'  airn, 
Amang  them  fast  he  threw." 

Here  Scott,  by  what  I  think 
a  successful  emendation, 
reads — 

"  With    springaldS)    stanes,    and   geds 
of  airn." 

"  Springs "  makes  no  sense, 
"wall  stanes"  is  little  better. 
Lord  Berners,  in  his  ancient 
translation  of  Froissart  (1523), 
speaks  of  "  springalls  and  other 
artillare " ;  as  Scott  says  in  a 
note,  "The  springalds  were 
balistce,  or  large  cross-bows, 
wrought  by  machinery,  and 
capable  of  throwing  stones, 
beams,  and  huge  darts "  (Ed- 
ward I.  used  a  new  "  Long 
Tom  "  of  this  kind  at  the  siege 
of  Stirling).  Scott,  therefore, 


Lockhart,  vol.  i.  p.  364.     1837. 
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for  Hogg's  "  springs,  wall 
stanes,"  correctly  conjectures 
"  springalds,  stanes,"  and  the 
Shepherd's  "  springs,  wall 
stanes "  proves  that  Hogg  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  what 
he  was  writing. 

Scott  was  much  impressed 
by  the  old  words  "  sowies " 
and  "portoulzies,"  but  he  had 
to  reconstruct  "  springalds " 
out  of  "springs,  wall  stanes." 
I  had  seen  that  Hogg,  if  a 
forger,  might  get  "  springalds  " 
from  Blind  Harry's  "  Wallace." 
But  Blind  Harry  gives — 

"Stones  on  springalds  they  did  cast 

out  so  fast, 
And  goads  of  iron." 

With  this  before  him,  Hogg 
could  not  have  written 
"springs:  wall  stanes." 

In  stanza  xiv.,  for  Hogg's 
"safe  and  hale,"  Scott  reads 
"hail  and  feir,"  an  archaism. 
Hogg's  spelling  of  "  Maitland  " 
varies,  "Maitlen,"  "Haitian." 
Scott  makes  it  uniform. 

Stanza  XLVI.  does  not  occur 
in  Hogg's  copy  sent  to  Laidlaw. 
In  the  printed  text  it  runs — 

"  Remember,  Percy,  oft  the  Scot 

Has  cowered  beneath  thy  hand  : 
For  every  drap  o'  Maitland  blood 
I'll  gie  a  rig  of  land." 

In  a  note  to  the  italicised  lines 
Scott  says,  "  Modern  [by  James 
Hogg],  to  supply  an  imperfect 
stanza."  He  tells  truth  !  Hogg, 
in  a  letter  to  Scott  of  June 
30  (1802),  writes:  "I  have 
recovered  another  half  verse 
of  Old  Maitlan,  and  have 
rhymed  it  thus — 

*  Remember,  Piercy,  oft  the  Scot 

Hath  cowered  aneath  thy  hand  : 
For  ilka  drap  o'  Maitlen's  blood 
I'll  gie  thee  rigs  o'  land.' 


The  two  last  lines  only  are 
original:  you  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  they  occur  in  the 
very  place  where  we  suspected 
a  want." 

In  stanza  LV.,  for  Hogg's 

"  To's  uncle  then  said  he," 
Scott  emends, 

"An  angry  man  was  he." 

There  are  two  or  three  other 
slight  verbal  emendations,  per- 
haps derived  from  the  recital 
by  Hogg's  mother,  who,  says 
Scott,  delivered  the  song  "  with 
great  animation  "  ;  and  Scott 
sometimes  gives  English  spell- 
ing where  Hogg  gives  Scots, 
sometimes  Scots  where  Hogg 
gives  English. 

Let  me  note,  in  Hogg's  copy, 
and  in  the  published  text,  a 
phrase  which  is  beyond  the 
cunning  of  any  ballad -forger 
in  my  fairly  large  experience. 
It  is  stanza  XVIII. :  Edward  I. 
invades  France — 

"  Untill  he  cam  unto  that  town, 
Which  some  call  Billop- Grace  ; 

There  were  Old  Maitlen's  sons,  a'  three, 
Learning  at  school,  alas  ! " 

(I  follow  Hogg's  MS.) 

Scott  in  a  note  suggests  that 
perhaps  "  Billop-Grace  may  be 
a  French  or  Scottish  corrup- 
tion for  Ville  de  Grace  in  Nor- 
mandy." Now,  if  Hogg's  geo- 
graphical knowledge  extended 
to  Ville  de  Grace,  and  if  he 
deliberately  invented  as  a 
probable  popular  Scottish  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  "Billop- 
Grace,"  his  craft  as  a  "faker" 
is  beyond  compare.  He  must 
think  of 

"Billop's  braes  for  harts  and  raes" 
in  the  old  song,  and  put  "in 
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Billop-Grace  "  in  place  of  Ville 
de  Grace.  Also,  he  must  write 
"  alas  !  "  as  the  rhyme,  in  place 
of  the  old  "alace!"  All  this 
from  an  unsophisticated  shep- 
herd in  Ettrick  is  a  little  too 
much. 

For  Hogg's  "  portculzies  " 
Scott  puts  "  portcullize." 

I  do  not  think  that,  after 
this  collation  of  Hogg's  holo- 
graph of  the  ballad  with  Scott's 
printed  text,  Colonel  Elliot  will 
still  maintain  that  Scott  de- 
tected Hogg  in  a  forgery,  joined 
in  the  fraud,  and  "  palmed  off," 
on  a  private  friend  and  on  the 
world,  the  ballad  as  authentic- 
ally derived  from  tradition. 
Scott  did  not  add  a  stanza  or 
half  a  stanza;  he  did  make 
verbal  emendations  :  "  spring- 
aids  "  for  "  springs,  wall 
stanes "  seems  to  me  a  happy 
and  most  probable  correction. 
In  Hogg's  transcript  of  the 
ballad  of  "  Otterburne  "  Scott 
emended  more.  Colonel  Elliot 
attacks  this  ballad  too,  but  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the 
case :  he  alludes  neither  to  the 
original  copy  by  Hogg,  nor  to 
that  copy  as  published,  very 
correctly,  by  Professor  Child. 
In  the  case  of  " Otterburne" 
we  have  a  covering  letter  by 
Hogg,  telling  us  exactly  how 
he  procured  his  text  from  two 
defective  recitations,  and  how 
he  tried  to  render  it  "har- 
monious." 

If  there  was  any  hoax  in  the 
matter  of  "  Auld  Maitland,"  the 
Shepherd  hoaxed  the  Sheriff. 
But  did  he  ?  Speaking  of 
Hogg  as  he  knew  the  man  in 
the  days  of  "The  Chaldee 
Manuscript"  and  later  ('Maga/ 
October  20,  1817),  Lookhart 
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says  that  "  a  hoax  to  the  Shep- 
herd was  as  the  breath  of 
his  nostrils."  But  Hogg  was 
neither  so  frivolous  nor  so 
astute  in  1802-1805. 

The  history  of  "Auld  Mait- 
land "  seems  to  be  in  part 
unknown  to  Colonel  Elliot. 
Will  Laidlaw,  Scott's  lifelong 
friend,  was,  about  1800-1803, 
a  farmer  in  Blackhouse,  on 
the  Douglas  Burn,  in  Yar- 
row. In  a  manuscript  first 
published  in  '  The  Inverness 
Courier '  (1859)  by  the  editor, 
Laidlaw's  kinsman,  Kobert 
Carruthers,  and  later  in  his 
"Abbotsford  Notanda,"  easily 
accessible  in  Robert  Chambers's 
1  Life  of  Scott '  (1897),  p.  118, 
Laidlaw  writes  : — 

"  I  heard  from  one  of  our  servant 
girls,  who  had  all  the  turn  and 
qualifications  for  a  collector,  of  a 
ballad  called  <  Auld  Maitland,'  that 
a  grandfather  of  Hogg's  could  repeat, 
and  she  herself  had  several  of  the 
first  stanzas  (which  I  took  a  note  of, 
and  have  still  the  copy).  This  greatly 
aroused  my  anxiety  to  procure  the 
whole,  for  this  was  a  ballad  not  even 
hinted  at  by  Mercer  [Andrew  Mercer 
of  Selkirk]  in  his  list  of  desiderata 
received  from  Mr  Scott.  I  forthwith 
wrote  to  Hogg  himself  [then  a  shep- 
herd at  Ettrick  House,  in  Ettrick], 
requesting  him  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure the  whole  ballad.  In  a  week  or 
two  I  received  his  reply,  containing 
'Auld  Maitland,'  exactly  as  he  had 
copied  it  from  the  recitation  of  his 
uncle  [maternal],  Will  Laidlaw  of 
Phawhope,  corroborated  by  his 
mother  ;  who  both  said  they  learned 
it  from  their  father,  a  still  older 
Will  of  Phawhope,  and  an  old  man 
called  Andrew  Muir,  who  had  been 
servant  to  the  famous  Mr  Boston, 
Minister  of  Ettrick." 

Now,  supposing  Hogg  to  be 

the  forger,  he  must  have  done 

thus :    He  must  have  written 

"Auld  Maitland,"  and  taught 
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a  girl  at  Blackhouse  (where  for 
ten  years  he  had  beeii  a  shep- 
herd, and  a  friend  of  Will 
Laidlaw)  several  of  the  first 
stanzas,  attributing  to  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather  the  know- 
ledge of  them.  Let  us  say  that 
he  had  only  begun  the  poem  so 
far ;  or  even  that  the  early 
stanzas  are  really  traditional. 
In  either  case,  let  us  suppose 
that  on  hearing  from  Laidlaw 
he  promptly  forged  all  the  rest, 
and  added  a  pedigree  —  the 
ballad  known  to  his  grand- 
father, old  Will  o'  Phawhope, 
and  to  old  Andrew  Muir, 
thence  acquired  by  his  mother 
and  her  brother,  young  Will  of 
Phawhope. 

This  is  sharp  work  for  a 
shepherd  still  uncontaminated 
by  literary  society. 

Still  lying,  Hogg,  later,  we 
are  to  fancy,  improves  the  pedi- 
gree. In  1834,  in  his  '  Domestic 
Manners  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,' 
Hogg  tells  the  story  of  Scott's 
listening  to  old  Mrs  Hogg's  reci- 
tation of  "  Auld  Maitland." 

"I  remember  he  asked  her  if  it 
had  ever  been  printed ;  and  her 
answer  was,  *0o,  na,  na,  sir,  it  was 
never  printed  i'  the  world,  for  my 
brothers  and  me  learned  it  from  auld 
Andrew  Moor  [sic],  and  he  learned 
it,  and  mony  mae,  frae  auld  Babby 
Mettlin  [one  of  Hogg's  four  or  five 
ways  of  spelling  Maitland],  that 
was  housekeeper  to  the  first  laird  o' 
Tushielaw.'  'Then  that  must  be  a 
very  old  story  indeed,  Margaret,' 
said  he." 

The  first  of  the  Anderson 
lairds  of  Tushielaw,  who  fol- 
lowed the  Scotts,  reigned  from 
1688  to  1721-1724,  says  Mr 
Craig-Brown  in  his  '  History  of 


Selkirkshire.'  His  housekeeper, 
Barbara  Maitland  (Babby 
Mettlin),  may  be  placed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first 
laird's  time,  say  1715  at  a 
venture.  As  old  Andrew  Muir 
could  get  the  ballad  from 
Babby  and  teach  it  to  Hogg's 
mother,  who  was  born  in  1730, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
pedigree. 

We  must  suppose  that  Hogg, 
with  fiendish  ingenuity,  repre- 
sents a  Maitland  woman, 
flourishing  in  the  early  eight- 
eenth century,  and  full  of 
ballad-lore,  to  have  known  a 
Maitland  ballad.  Is  all  this 
cunning  very  probable?  In 
1834  was  Hogg  adding  a  new 
link  to  the  lying  pedigree  of 
the  ballad  forged  by  him  about 
1801-1802,  after  Laidlaw  got 
Scott's  list  of  desiderata  from 
Hogg?  Even  on  this  theory 
Hogg  had  forged,  or  begun  forg- 
ing (or  then  took  to  continuing 
genuine  old  stanzas),  before 
Laidlaw  was  personally  known 
to  Scott,  and  he  had  already 
forged  the  pedigree  of  the  song. 

Granting  all  this  guile  in  the 
still  unsophisticated  swain,  how 
did  he  get  his  materials  ?  Scott 
himself  had  not  dreamed  of 
asking  for  a  ballad  of  "Auld 
Maitland " ;  it  was  neither  in 
his  list  of  desiderata  given  to 
Mercer,  nor  in  a  MS.  list  of  his 
own,  containing  twenty  -  two 
names  of  ballads.  Of  these, 
eleven  are  marked  with  a  x  ', 
without  the  mark  is  "  Kinmount 
[sic]  Willie  "  and  ten  others — 
not  yet  obtained.1 

But  Scott,  when  he  edited 
the  ballad  (he  had  finished  by 


1  Adversaria  MS.  book,  Abbotaford.     Study,  D.  3. 
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January  21,  1803),1  used  anti- 
quarian information  which  he 
probably  gathered  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  found  Sir  Richard 
Maitland  of  Thirlestane  mak- 
ing a  grant  to  the  Abbey  of 
Dryburgh  in  1249.2  He  also 
searched  the  then  unpublished 
Maitland  manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. Here  he  copied  poems  not 
published  by  Pinkerton  in  1786. 
They  are  of  1573  or  later,  for 
they  are  consolatory  addresses 
to  old  Sir  Richard  Maitland, 
father  of  William  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  the  famous  sec- 
retary of  Queen  Mary  Stuart. 
Lethington  had  been  ruined  in 
"the  Douglas  wars  "  of  Mary's 
partisans  and  those  of  the 
infant  James  VI.  He  died 
after  her  last  stronghold, 
Edinburgh  Castle  —  held  for 
her  by  himself  and  Kirkcaldy, 
—was  taken  in  May  1573. 
The  poet  encourages  Sir  Rich- 
ard. "  Your  great  ancestor," 
he  says,  "  Sir  Richard  "  (of  1249 
and  later),  "had  three  sons,  the 
bauldest  bairns  and  best.  He 
lost  all  but  one  :  you  too  have 
one  left,"  —  John  Maitland, 
minister  of  James  VI.  in  1590 
and  later.  Another  poet  of 
1573-1580,  or  so,  writes  in  the 
Maitland  MSS.— 

"  Of  auld  Sir  Richard,  of  that  name, 

We  have  hard  sing  and  say  ; 
Of  his  triumphant  nobill  fame, 
And  of  his  auld  baird  gray. 

And  of  his  nobill  sonnis  three  .   .  . 

Quhais  luifing  praysis,  made  trewlie, 

Efter  that  simple  tyme, 
Ar  suny  in  moniefar  countrie, 

Albeit  in  rural  rhyme." 


It  is  therefore  perfectly  certain 
that  as  late  as  1570-80  ballads, 
"rural  rhymes,"  about  "Auld 
Maitland  and  his  three  noble 
sons,"  were  popular  in  Scotland. 
These  men  are  the  heroes  of 
"Auld  Maitland,"  but  how 
could  Hogg,  when  he  gave  his 
copy  to  Laidlaw  (in  spring, 
between  March  11  and  May 
11,  3802,  Laidlaw  gave  it  to 
Scott),  be  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  those  Maitlands  ?  For 
anything  we  know,  Scott  may 
not  have  looked  up  the  Dry- 
burgh  Cartulary  and  the  Mait- 
land MSS.  till  he  sought 
historical  illustrations  of  the 
song  when  editing  it  (Decem- 
ber 1802-January  1803).  Scott 
would  know  Gawain  Douglas's 
reference  of  1501  to  "Auld 
Maitland  upon  beird  gray,"  in 
Douglas's  printed  'Palice  of 
Honour'  (1501),  where  Mait- 
land occurs  among  famous 
legendary  persons  —  Celtic  or 
Lowland  or  English.  But  only 
in  the  then  (I  believe)  unpub- 
lished Maitland  MSS.  were  the 
three  noble  sons  to  be  found. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any 
sceptical  critic  has  ever  glanced 
at  the  question — "  Whence  did 
Hogg,  if  he  forged  the  ballad, 
get  his  information  ?  " — except 
Colonel  Elliot.  He  assumes 
that  Leyden,  "  we  may  be  sure, 
quickly  became  acquainted 
with  the  Shepherd  of  Ettriok," 
and  that  Hogg  might  get  his 
material  from  Leyden.  Ley- 
den,  then,  must  have  read  the 
Maitland  MSS.  and  instructed 
Hogg  in  their  contents.3 

In  that  case,   Leyden  would 


1  Scott  to  Laidlaw.     Chambers's  'Life  of  Scott,'  p.  121. 

2  Cartulary  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  Advocates'  Library. 

3  Further  Essays,  p.  237. 
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not  have  been  so  surprised, 
delighted,  and  excited  as  he 
was  when  Scott  read  aloud 
"  the  first  copy  "  of  the  ballad 
to  him  and  Laidlaw,  the  copy 
presented  to  them  by  Laidlaw 
at  their  first  meeting.  Laid- 
law's  description  of  the  scene 
is  given  by  Carruthers  (p.  120) : 
"  I  had  never  before  seen  any- 
thing like  this  " — like  Ley- 
den's  wild  excitement,  —  says 
Laidlaw.  Now,  as  the  copy 
came  from  Hogg,  and  as  it 
was  Leyden,  on  Colonel  Elliot's 
system,  who  had  told  Hogg 
all  he  knew  about  the  heroes 
of  the  ballad,  Leyden  might 
be  "like  a  roused  lion,"  as 
Laidlaw  says  —  but  an  angry 
lion! 

There  is  no  hint  or  sign  that 
Leyden  ever  saw  Hogg  till  he, 
Scott,  and  Laidlaw  rode  over 
to  Ettrick  on  the  following 
day.  It  was  Laidlaw,  not  Ley- 
den, who  introduced  Hogg  to 
Scott.1  In  1801-1802  Leyden, 
who  had  been  introduced  by 
Scott  to  Edinburgh  society, 
was  busy  in  that  town.  Had 
he  even  heard  of  Hogg,  and  of 
his  mother's  undeniably  large 
store  of  songs  and  ballads,  he 
would  have  mentioned  Hogg 
to  Scott.  But  it  was  through 
Laidlaw  that  Scott  made 
Hogg's  acquaintance:  he  may 
have  heard  of  him  from  Laid- 
law by  letter,  as  early  as  the 
summer  of  1801.2 

Colonel  Elliot  has  no  proof 
that  Leyden  knew  Hogg  be- 
fore spring  1802,  still  less  any 
proof  that  Leyden  coached 
the  Shepherd  in  manuscript 


lore  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  as  if  he  had  told  Hogg 
about  the  heroes  of  the  ballad, 
their  instant  reappearance  in 
a  ballad  sent  by  Hogg  would 
have  excited,  not  delight  and 
surprise,  but  serious  or  certain 
suspicion,  we  are  left  wholly 
unable  to  see  how  Hogg  ever 
heard  of  "  Auld  Maitland  and 
his  three  noble  sons." 

Professor  Child  never  pub- 
lished any  criticism  of  "  Auld 
Maitland."  As  several  stanzas 
are  very  modern  in  tone,  and 
as  the  whole  story,  though  it 
could  be  made  extremely  effect- 
ive in  prose,  is  often  trailing 
in  verse,  Child  simply  "  damned 
it  at  a  venture." 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  ballads 
of  Auld  Maitland  and  his  sons 
were  current  "  in  rural  rhyme  " 
throughout  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  it  is,  on  the  testimony 
of  Hume  of  Godscroft  in  his 
'History  of  the  Douglases' 
(circ.  1620),  that  ballads  on 
the  death  of  the  Black  Knight 
of  Liddesdale  (slain  in  1353), 
the  murder  of  the  young  Earl 
of  Douglas  (1440),  and  the 
battle  of  Otterburne  (1388), 
were  then  popular.  Godscroft 
quotes  one  stanza  of  each  of 
these  three  ballads.  The  bal- 
lads of  the  deaths  of  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale  and  of 
the  young  Douglas  are  utterly 
lost.  A  fragment  of  "Otter- 
burne "  was  published  by  David 
Herd  in  1776.  Hogg  recovered 
much  more  of  such  a  ballad, 
including  a  statement  extant 
also  in  the  English  "Hunt- 
ing of  the  Cheviot,"  in  1803- 


1  Lockhart,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

2  Hogg  to  Laidlaw,  July  20,  1801. 


Carruthers,  pp.  115-117. 
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1805,  and  Soott  published  it, 
rather  heavily  "  edited,"  in 
1806. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  sort 
of  improbability  in  the  idea 
that  a  considerably  modernised 
form  of  a  Maitland  ballad, 
popular  in  1573  at  least,  should 
exist  in  1802,  handed  on,  per- 
haps, from  a  modernised  copy 
in  the  Lauderdale  or  Lething- 
ton  line  of  Maitlands  by  Bar- 
bara Maitland,  housekeeper  of 
Michael  Anderson  of  Tushie- 
law  (1688-1724?). 

Professor  Child  well  knew 
and  clearly  stated  the  usual 
history  of  ballads.  They  got 
into  oral  tradition,  and  were 
altered  from  mouth  to  mouth 
and  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. They  often  got  into  late 
" broadside"  and  "stall  copies," 
printed  after  the  editing  of  the 
printer's  hacks,  who  could 
modernise  as  they  pleased.  Of 
"Mary  Hamilton,"  Mr  Child 
collected  twenty- eight  variants 
— good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
The  broadside  was  lost  or  worn 
out,  but  in  human  memory 
became  again  traditional.  Any 
amateur  who  pleased  made  of 
any  text  recited,  or  from 
printed  broadside,  or  from 
MS.,  a  copy  a  son  ddvis.  On 
January  21,  1803,  Scott  writes 
to  Laidlaw  that  he  has  got, 
through  Lady  Dalkeith,  a  copy 
of  Mr  Beattie  of  Meikledale's 
"Tamlane  "  :  "  It  contains  some 
highly  poetical  stanzas  descrip- 
tive of  fairyland,  which,  after 
some  hesitation,  I  have  adopted, 
though  they  have  a  very  re- 
fined and  modern  cast." l  These 
stanzas  still  stand  staring 


upon  us  (XXI.-XXIV.)  in  'The 
Minstrelsy.' 

In  this  way,  apart  from 
Hogg,  late  stanzas  might  get 
into  "Auld  Maitland."  Stanza 
XV.  has  all  the  air  of  a  stall 
copy — 

"Then  fifteen  barks,  all  gaily  good, 

Met  them  en  on  a  day, 
Which   they   did  lade    with    as   much 
spoil 

As  they  could  bear  away." 

(For  Hogg's  "  themen  on  a 
day,"  Scott  reads  "  them  upon 
a  day."  For  "  are  at  hame," 
in  Hogg,  he  reads  "  are  at 
hand,"  to  rhyme  to  "England  " 
(stanza  XXXIII.).)  Except  stanza 
XV.,  the  first  two  lines  in 
stanza  XLIX., — 

"  But  Ethert  Lunn,  a  baited  bear, 
Had  many  battles  seen," — 

and  Hogg's  two  interpolations, 
there  is  no  other  mark  of  any- 
thing later  than  the  seventeenth 
or  even  sixteenth  century.  Now 
Hogg,  when  he  "harmonises" 
parts  of  "Otterburne,"  which  he 
could  only  obtain  in  prose  from 
his  reciters,  and  Scott,  when  he 
interpolates  "  Kinmont  Willie  " 
and  "Jamie  Telfer,"  betray 
themselves  by  their  modern 
tone.  It  is  not  so,  save  in  the 
exceptions  just  noted,  in  "Auld 
Maitland."  Either  man,  in  a 
poem  of  sixty  stanzas,  would 
have  betrayed  the  modern  hand. 
As  far  as  I  see,  the  whole- 
sale forgery  by  Hogg  of  a 
ballad  about  heroes  whom  he 
could  never  have  heard  of, 
with  such  touches  as  those  of 
the  "  springs  :  wall  stanes," 
and  "  some  call  it  Billop- 


1   Carruthers,  in  Chamber's  'Life  of  Scott,'  pp.  121,  122. 
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grace,"  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  That  Scott's  work 
is  limited  to  the  emendations 
on  Hogg's  manuscript  which 
I  have  noted  (two  or  three 
similar  trifles  I  do  not  trouble 
the  reader  with),  perhaps  no- 
body not  wedded  to  a  pre- 
conceived opinion  will  doubt 
or  deny.  If,  then,  Hogg  is 
not  a  wholesale  and  most 
crafty  forger,  his  pedigree  for 
the  ballad  is  probable ;  and  I 
have  proved  that  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  survival  of  ballads 
of  the  sixteenth  century  into 
the  eighteenth  we  have  ex- 
amples, while  others  known 
through  Godscroft  are  irrecov- 
erably lost. 

I  confess  that  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  arrive  at  a  firm  belief 
in  the  relative  antiquity  of 
"Auld  Maitland,"  but  I  see 
no  other  course  open  to  me. 
Moreover,  I  find  Hogg  honest 
in  his  dealings  with  Scott 
about  other  old  ballads,  so  far 
as  I  have  traced  the  corre- 
spondence. 

A  difficulty  on  which  Colonel 
Elliot  based  part  of  his  theory 
of  "  deception  "  was  caused  by 
Lockhart.  In  his  '  Life  of 


Scott'  (vol.  ii.  p.  99)  he  rep- 
resented Scott  as  receiving 
the  ballad  manuscript  from 
Laidlaw  in  the  autumn  vaca- 
tion of  1802.  But  Hogg,  on 
June  30,  1802,  was  already 
writing  to  Scott  about  the 
ballad,  and  Colonel  Elliot  had 
only  seen  parts  of  that  letter 
which  increased  his  suspicions. 
Had  he  read  Ritson's  letter  to 
Scott  of  June  10,  1802,  he 
would  have  perceived  that 
Ritson  had  already  received 
from  Scott  the  MS.  which 
Laidlaw  gave  him  in  the 
spring  vacation  (March  11- 
May  12)  of  1802,  and  that 
Scott's  letter  to  Ellis,  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  sent 
the  original  Laidlaw  MS.  to 
Ritson  (Lockhart,  vol.  ii.  p. 
101),  is  of  May  1802. 

But  for  the  very  kind  assist- 
ance of  Mr  William  Macmath, 
who  aided  me  with  his  ex- 
haustive knowledge  of  the 
Abbotsford  ballad  MSS.,  and 
with  his  exact  transcripts  of 
the  Hogg -Laidlaw  MS.,  and 
of  letters  from  Hogg  to  Scott, 
I  could  not  have  so  thoroughly 
cleared  the  honesty  of  both 
"the  laird"  and  "the  herd." 
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LORD    CROMER  AND  SIR  ELDON  GORST THE  MURDER    OF    BOUTROS 

PASHA— WHO     IS     RESPONSIBLE? — THE     DANGER    OF     UNLICENSED 

PRINTING SIR     ELDON     GORST     AND     THE     FOREIGN      OFFICE — 

MOSLEMS     AND      COPTS JOHN      STUART      MILL AN      AMBULANT 

LIBRARY — INTELLECTUAL     PRIDE — THE     CLAIMS     OF     FRIENDSHIP 
— KING    GEORGE    V. — HIS    CHARACTER   AND    OPPORTUNITY. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the 
annual  reports  of  his  Majesty's 
Agent  and  Consul- General  at 
Cairo  might  be  read  with  pride 
and  satisfaction.  They  re- 
corded the  opinions  and  obser- 
vations of  a  great  administrator, 
who  interpreted  the  duties  of 
government  in  a  plain  and  hon- 
ourable sense.  Lord  Cromer 
was  heretic  enough  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  gov- 
ernor to  govern.  If  his  prac- 
tice were  a  clear  reflection  of 
his  theory,  he  thought  that 
peace,  order,  and  prosperity 
were  of  higher  value  to  a  com- 
munity than  the  lawless  repeti- 
tion of  dangerous  catchwords. 
And  the  result  was  that  we 
could  point  to  Egypt  as  a  noble 
example  of  what  British  justice 
and  British  character  might 
achieve.  Even  if  the  foolish 
doctrines  of  Tom  Paine  were 
not  yet  rampant  in  Cairo,  for 
the  gratification  of  Mr  J.  M. 
Robertson,  Egypt  was  governed 
not  merely  with  a  firm  hand 
but  in  the  best  interests  of  all, 
Moslem  or  Christian,  who  made 
Egypt  their  home. 

To-day  all  is  changed.  There 
is  cause  neither  for  satisfaction 
nor  for  pride  in  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst's  most  recent  statement. 
It  is  the  work  not  of  a  ruler 
but  of  a  politician,  who  seems 


to  think  that  there  is  definite 
virtue  in  popular  government, 
quite  apart  from  the  evil  which 
it  may  inflict  upon  an  unpre- 
pared country.  There  is  no 
controversy  which  Sir  Eldon 
does  not  treat  with  weakness 
and  indecision.  That  which 
he  gives  with  one  hand  he 
takes  with  the  other.  His 
report  bears  no  trace  of  that 
which  is  of  the  highest  value 
in  dealing  with  races  different 
from  us  in  blood  and  in  tem- 
perament. In  vain  we  seek 
for  some  clear-cut  expression 
of  understanding  and  authority. 
We  find  instead  a  sad  series  of 
timid  hypotheses. 

The  murder  of  Boutros  Ghali 
Pasha,  a  crime  of  which  the 
miserable  Wardani  has  rightly 
been  found  guilty,  might  have 
been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of 
a  little  firmness.  If  ever  a 
piece  of  wickedness  were  in- 
spired by  political  fanaticism 
it  was  this.  Boutros  was  a 
Copt,  a  Christian,  and  a  Mini- 
ster, and  therefore  trebly  hate- 
ful to  the  Moslem  Nationalists. 
The  spirit  which  breathed  in 
his  murderer  was  easily  in- 
flamed. The  Nationalist  Press, 
which  served  no  other  purposes 
than  treachery  and  rebellion, 
was  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness  by  the  Government, 
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and  with  considerable  ingenuity 
it  armed  the  assassin's  hand. 
For  years  it  has  abused  the 
Copts  with  all  the  energy  of 
which  it  is  capable.  Here  is 
a  bright  specimen  of  its  elo- 
quence, now  more  than  a  year 
old:  "The  Copts  should  be 
kicked  to  death.  They  still 
have  faces  and  bodies  similar 
to  those  of  demons  and  mon- 
keys, which  is  a  proof  that  they 
hide  poisonous  spirits  within 
their  soul.  The  fact  that  they 
exist  in  the  world  confirms 
Darwin's  theory  that  human 
beings  are  generated  from 
monkeys.  You  sons  of  adul- 
terous women !  You  descend- 
ants of  the  bearers  of  trays ! 
You  tails  of  camels  with  your 
monkey  faces !  You  bones  of 
bodies  !  "  And  so  on,  with  the 
proper  cant  of  inflammatory 
speech. 

Having  done  what  it  could 
to  discredit  the  Copts  in  par- 
ticular and  all  Christians  in 
general,  the  Nationalist  Press 
proceeded  to  preach  the  duty 
of  rebellion,  the  necessity  of 
throwing  off  the  English  yoke. 
"  This  land  was  polluted  by  the 
English,"  wrote  the  notorious 
"  El  Lewa  "  in  September  1909, 
"  putrified  with  their  atrocities 
as  they  suppressed  our  beloved 
dustour,  tied  our  tongues, 
burned  our  people  alive  and 
hanged  our  innocent  relatives, 
and  perpetrated  other  horrors, 
at  which  the  heavens  are  about 
to  tremble,  the  earth  to  split, 
and  the  mountains  to  fall 
down."  The  method  of  requit- 
ing these  "  horrors "  was, 
thought  "El  Lewa,"  perfectly 
simple.  "Let  us  take  a  new 
step,"  said  the  carefully  cher- 


ished editor.  "  Let  our  lives  be 
cheap  while  we  seek  our  inde- 
pendence. .  .  .  Death  is  far 
better  than  life  for  you  if  you 
remain  in  your  present  situa- 
tion." And  thus  it  was  that 
Boutros  Ghali  Pasha  came  by 
his  death. 

The  facts  being  not  in  dis- 
pute, now  let  us  turn  to  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst's  interpretation  of 
them.  He  does  not  deny  that 
the  motives  of  the  crime  are 
purely  political.  "The  mur- 
derer," says  he,  "  merely  repeat- 
ed the  accusations  which  have 
been  alleged  against  Boutros 
Pasha  in  the  columns  of  the 
Nationalist  Press."  Thus  no 
link  is  missing  in  the  chain  of 
evidence.  Sir  Eldon  knows  as 
well  as  another  where  to  put 
the  blame.  "  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion," thus  he  writes,  "that  the 
leaders  of  the  Nationalist  party 
are  morally  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  Boutros  Pasha." 
Secure  as  he  is  in  the  knowledge 
of  events  and  their  causes,  he 
has  taken  no  steps  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  crime.  The 
editors  and  proprietors  of  the 
Nationalist  Press  are  permitted 
to  go  almost  unscathed.  The 
Press  Law,  revived  in  1909, 
has  not  been  applied,  save  with 
the  greatest  moderation,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  Egyptian  Government 
discards  the  instrument  which 
lies  ready  to  its  hand.  The 
poor  warnings,  timidly  given, 
went  unregarded.  The  ex- 
treme Nationalist  journals  con- 
tinued, as  Sir  Eldon  admits, 
"to  pour  odium  and  contempt 
on  the  authorities,  and  the 
Government  may  perhaps 
be  blamed  for  not  having 
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used  more  freely  the  powers 
which  they  possessed  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  abuses."  Never 
before  in  a  State  paper  have 
we  met  with  so  grossly  cynical 
a  pronouncement.  As  Sir  Eldon 
himself  says,  it  admits  of  no 
doubt.  The  murder  of  Boutros 
Pasha  was  the  work  of  the 
Nationalist  Press.  The  Egypt- 
ian Government  had  full  powers 
to  supress  the  Nationalist  Press. 
For  a  reason  which  is  not 
explained,  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment declined  to  exercise 
its  powers,  and  it  must  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  all  sane  men  an 
accomplice  before  the  fact  in 
the  crime  of  Wardani. 

All,  however,  is  not  lost : 
guilty  as  the  Nationalists  are, 
lightly  as  they  have  been  let 
off,  they  are  solemnly  adjured 
not  to  do  it  again.  They  must 
mend  their  ways.  They  must 
no  longer  stir  up  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  the  ignorant  and 
credulous.  If  they  persist  in 
their  wicked  courses,  something 
really  will  be  done.  The  Press 
Law  will  be  applied  with  greater 
severity  than  heretofore.  "  No 
obligation  of  Government,"  de- 
clares Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  "  is 
more  imperative  than  to  pro- 
tect efficiently  the  lives  and 
reputations  of  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  country."  Which  is  it — 
tragedy  or  comedy  ?  We  can 
find  no  answer  to  the  riddle. 

We  have  never  yet  heard 
a  satisfactory  argument  in 
favour  of  a  free  Press.  Even 
in  countries  where  the  art  of 
printing  has  been  familiar  for 
centuries,  the  danger  of  licence 
is  perfectly  well  understood. 
If  the  editors  of  English  jour- 


nals were  guilty  of  the  incite- 
ments to  murder  which  have 
disgraced  the  Nationalist  Press 
of  Egypt,  they  would  have  time 
to  reflect  upon  their  evil-doing 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  prison-cell. 
What  madness  is  it,  then,  that 
gives  to  Egypt  a  criminal  free- 
dom not  allowed  in  the  more 
highly  civilised  West?  The 
poor  creatures,  for  the  excite- 
ment of  whose  weak  minds  "El 
Lewa"  and  "Al  Alam"  have 
done  their  worst,  are  for  the 
most  part  wholly  illiterate. 
Ignorance  persuades  them  to 
put  an  exaggerated  value  upon 
what  they  are  told  stands  in 
type.  The  printing-press,  in 
their  simple  eyes,  is  a  kind 
of  magician's  cauldron  which 
transforms  the  vainest  fiction 
into  a  grave  or  solemn  fact. 
Only  two  or  three  in  a  hundred 
can  read  at  all.  And  the  mob 
gathers  round  the  man  who 
can  read  aloud  in  patient  trust. 
"Is  that  really  there?"  they 
ask  in  amazement,  and  being 
reassured,  they  murmur,  "It 
must  be  true  if  it  is  written 
there."  And  their  faith  in 
authority  is  so  great,  that  they 
are  convinced  all  is  true  that 
the  Government  allows  to  be 
written,  —  or,  to  reverse  the 
argument,  if  it  were  not  true, 
the  Government  would  not 
permit  it  to  be  said.  Little 
they  know  of  the  gentle  pro- 
cesses of  modern  Radicalism ! 

Was  there  ever  so  mad  a 
reduction  to  absurdity  of  un- 
licensed printing?  For  the 
mere  fad,  which  never  yet  did 
good  to  a  single  human  soul, 
the  Egyptian  Government  is 
willing  to  risk  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  community.  It 
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refuses  to  disarm  the  assassin 
for  no  better  reason  than  unct- 
uously to  repeat  a  catch-word 
already  discredited  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  To  follow  so 
vain  a  policy  would  be  madness 
in  England.  How  shall  we 
characterise  it  in  Egypt,  where 
criminal  editors  are  told  that 
they  are  guilty,  and  urged,  in 
melting  accents,  not  to  do  it 
again  ?  It  is  not  by  compliance, 
supine  as  this,  that  empires 
have  been  held  in  the  past  or 
will  be  held  in  the  time  to 
come.  And  the  Egyptian 
Government  will  presently  dis- 
cover that  its  amiability  is 
mistaken  for  weakness,  that 
its  concessions  are  ascribed  to 
fear. 

And  with  a  free  Press  Egypt 
has  acquired  the  beginnings  of 
what  by  an  irony  is  known  as 
a  free  government.  There  is  a 
Legislative  Council  and  Provin- 
cial Councils — all  the  appara- 
tus, in  brief,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  necessary  to  train  the 
Egyptians  in  the  governing 
of  themselves.  Here  we  find 
another  instance  of  old  wine  in 
new  bottles,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  evil  effects  which 
usually  follow  the  experiment 
may  be  averted.  At  present 
the  prospect  is  not  good,  as  is 
proved  by  the  episode  of  the 
Concession  to  the  Suez  Canal 
Company.  This  project,  of 
equal  importance  and  delicacy, 
was  laid  before  the  Legislative 
Council  last  autumn.  It  was 
approved  in  the  main  by  the 
Council,  and  then  referred  in 
pure  wantonness  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly — in  wantonness, 
because,  as  Sir  Eldon  Gorst 
admits,  "the  question  was  not 


one  of  those  upon  which  the 
Government  are  obliged,  by 
the  terms  of  the  Organic  Law, 
to  consult  the  General  Assem- 
bly." The  result  might  have 
been  foreseen.  The  General 
Assembly,  most  of  whose  mem- 
bers, we  are  told,  do  not  know 
where  Suez  is,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  the  proposal  of  the 
Company  is  but  a  scheme  to 
plunder  Egypt  of  its  lawful 
rights  and  hand  the  proceeds 
of  the  swindle  over  to  the 
Soudan,  appointed  a  committee 
to  discuss  the  question,  and 
the  committee  incontinently  re- 
jected the  proposal.  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  approves  the  reference  of 
the  matter  to  the  Assembly. 
He  does  not  approve  the 
Assembly's  report.  "  Neither 
the  tone  of  the  document,"  says 
he,  "nor  the  arguments  ad- 
duced in  support  of  its  con- 
clusion, can  be  said  to  have 
justified  the  hope  that  the 
scheme  would  be  examined 
with  an  open  mind,  and  the 
chief  feature  by  which  the 
report  is  characterised  is  entire 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  inten- 
tions and  good  faith  of  the 
Government."  What,  then, 
have  the  Legislative  Council, 
Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  and  the  world 
gained  by  the  transaction  ? 
The  Radical  pedant  no  doubt 
will  congratulate  himself  that 
another  experiment  has  been 
made  in  "free"  institutions. 
The  political  philosopher  will 
note  once  more  the  criminal 
folly  of  hurling  power  at  the 
head  of  those  unfit  to  use  it. 
Upon  whom  lies  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  weakness  which 
is  gravely  imperilling  the 
British  rule  in  Egypt?  Who 
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is  it  that  permits  the  doctrines 
of  Tom  Paine,  infamous  every- 
where,   and   peculiarly   out   of 
place    in    Egypt,    to    achieve 
their  logical  end  of  bloodshed 
and  misery?     We  know  not  to 
whom    the   greater   blame   at- 
taches, to  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  or 
the  Home  Government.    Of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Mr  Asquith 
we  are  prepared  to  believe  the 
worst.      Politicians    willing   to 
sell  the  Constitution  and   the 
Empire   to   Mr   Redmond    are 
capable  of  everything.    If  they 
plunged  Egypt  in  rebellion  to 
please   Messrs    Robertson   and 
Keir  Hardie  we  should  not  be 
surprised.      Yet    even    if    Sir 
Eldon   Gorst    does    their    bid- 
ding,  he   cannot    thus    escape 
the  responsibility  of  his  actions. 
Either  he  approves  the  policy 
which  he  has  adopted  or  been 
compelled  to  adopt,   in  which 
case    he    is   unfit   to   be   Lord 
Cromer's  successor;  or  he  dis- 
approves it,  in  which  case  it  is 
his  plain  duty  to  resign.     Un- 
happily, the  habit  of  resigna- 
tion has  been  lost  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  with  it  the 
plain  security  of  the  Empire. 
So  long  as  Minister  or  Agent 
reserved  to  himself   the  right 
to     lay     down     office     if     he 
were    asked    to    adopt    a    re- 
pugnant policy,  we  had  some 
guarantee  against  the  evils  of 
revolution.     To-day  this  guar- 
antee   is   taken    from    us.      A 
Cabinet  may  be  composed,  as 
we  know,  of  widely  discordant 
elements.        A     representative 
abroad  may  be  asked  to  carry 
out  a  design  of  which  he  pro- 
foundly disapproves.     Why  is 
it  that  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility has  been  thus  impaired  ? 


Perhaps  because  the  sentiments 
of  democracy  have  brought 
with  them  a  weakened  moral 
sense.  Perhaps  because  the 
telephone  has  reduced  subor- 
dinates everywhere  from  pru- 
dent and  courageous  men  to 
mere  machines,  at  the  end  of 
a  wire,  content  to  register  the 
decrees  of  others. 

We  do  not  wish  to  underrate 
the  difficulties  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.  We  are  by  no 
means  in  agreement  with  those 
bogeys  which  Sir  Eldon  Gorst 
has  put  up  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  knocking  them  down  again, 
viz.,  the  supposed  individuals 
who  believe  that  Great  Bri- 
tain should  occupy  Egypt  for 
her  own  benefit.  Their  criti- 
cism, were  it  made,  would  cer- 
tainly be  "  unedifying."  It 
might  even  set  a  bad  example 
to  those  in  whom  Sir  Eldon, 
apparently  without  irony,  de- 
clares he  is  "endeavouring  to  en- 
courage the  good  old-fashioned 
virtue  of  respect  for  authority." 
We  do  not  believe  that  Egypt 
should  be  governed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  this  or  that  race.  But 
we  believe  that  Egypt  should 
be  governed.  At  present  the 
whole  machinery  of  government 
is  relaxed.  The  power  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  National- 
ists, who  are  permitted  to  say 
and  do  what  seems  to  them 
good.  And  Sir  Eldon  Gorst 
may  not  disarm  criticism  by 
the  unsupported  assertion  that 
the  Egyptian  Government  is 
encouraging  respect  for  author- 
ity. That  virtue  is  of  so  old  a 
fashion  that  it  is  wholly  dis- 
moded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
where  newspapers  are  permitted 
a  licence  to  preach  murder  and 
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sedition  which  would  be  with- 
held from  them  in  London,  and 
where  a  people,  prejudiced  and 
illiterate,  is  asked  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  governing 
itself.  The  cant  of  "  free  "  in- 
stitutions is  more  ridiculous 
in  Egypt  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  And  before  we 
indulged  it,  to  please  a  hand- 
ful of  Radicals,  we  should  have 
thought  what  it  meant  of  death 
and  disorder  to  blameless  per- 
sons. We  have  assumed  an  au- 
thority in  Egypt  which  we  have 
no  right,  even  if  we  had  the 
desire,  to  put  off.  Thousands 
of  honest  men  depend  for  their 
livelihood  and  happiness  upon 
the  security  which  the  strength 
of  England  gave  to  Egypt. 
These  men  we  are  bound  in 
honour  to  protect,  even  though 
their  protection  involve  the 
suppression  of  a  murderous  and 
seditious  Press,  and  the  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  the  piti- 
ful farce  called  self-govern- 
ment, which,  being  interpreted, 
is  the  free  right  of  the  Moslems 
to  persecute  the  Copts. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  this 
morbid  love  of  theories,  which 
is  everywhere  bringing  dis- 
credit upon  British  rule.  Nor 
is  there  any  difficulty  in  tracing 
it  to  its  ill-omened  source.  Its 
only  begetters  are  Mill  and  the 
Benthamites,  men  who  thought 
what  you  said  far  more  import- 
ant than  what  you  did,  and 
who  were,  all  the  same,  never 
masters  of  their  speech.  For 
many  years  John  Stuart  Mill 
has  been  a  tyrannical  super- 
stition, which  the  publica- 
tion of  his  '  Letters,'  edited 
faithfully  by  Mr  Hugh  Elliot 


(Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.),  will 
go  far  to  dispel.  It  is  an  arid 
book,  which  gives  the  picture 
of  an  arid  man.  It  has  been 
said  that  Mill's  veins  were 
filled  with  sawdust,  and  this 
work  does  not  suggest  the 
presence  of  any  vital  fluid. 
That  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
cruel  education  we  all  know. 
His  father,  a  far  more  savage 
pedant  than  himself,  believed 
that  a  knowledge  of  books 
was  of  far  greater  importance 
than  a  knowledge  of  men,  and 
John  Stuart  Mill  grew  up  with 
the  sole  ambition  of  making 
himself  an  ambulant  library. 
He  attempted  to  pack  into  his 
head  all  the  books,  which  he 
might  have  kept  upon  his 
shelf,  and  the  result  was  a 
poverty  of  intellect  which,  in 
our  more  active  age,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  There  is 
no  subject  upon  which  his 
opinion  is  not  ready  and  read- 
ily expressed,  and  his  opinion 
is  rarely  worth  much,  because 
it  proceeds  not  from  a  man 
but  from  a  system.  As  he 
lived  himself  always  in 
vacuOj  so  he  believed  that  a 
vacuum  surrounded  the  whole 
world.  He  would  make  no 
allowance  for  passion  or  the 
exigencies  of  life.  It  was  not 
credible  to  him  that  circum- 
stances could  ever  arise  which 
would  modify  his  opinion  or 
the  course  of  the  law.  His 
father  once,  in  the  merciless 
exercise  of  a  stubborn  logic, 
declared  that  he  had  no  pity 
for  the  victims  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta.  If  the  Eng- 
lish had  not  built  the  Black 
Hole,  said  he  in  effect,  they 
would  not  have  been  put  there. 
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The  statement  is  true  enough. 
Obviously,  had  there  been  no 
Black  Hole,  it  could  not  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  most 
horrible  torture  known  to  his- 
tory. But  James  Mill  omitted 
to  state  that  the  Black  Hole 
was  built  for  purposes  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  and  was  not 
intended  to  accommodate  more 
than  one  or  two  at  a  time. 
The  son  was  a  worthy  ex- 
ponent of  the  father's  method. 
"  My  eyes  were  first  opened  to 
the  moral  condition  of  the 
English  nation,"  he  says,  "(I 
except  in  these  matters  the 
working  classes),  by  the  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  the  feelings  which 
supported  them  at  home." 
Of  the  hideous  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  the  natives  upon 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
he  has  no  word  to  say.  Pro- 
bably he  thought,  like  his 
father,  that  they  brought  it  on 
themselves.  But  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  him  to  make  no 
allowance,  to  forget  that  "  re- 
venge is  a  kind  of  wild  justice," 
and  that  men  who  have  seen 
their  women  and  children  out- 
raged prefer  a  readier  instru- 
ment than  the  law.  Indeed, 
the  one  explanation  of  his 
temperament  is  that  he  was 
not  a  man  but  a  mass  of  potted 
inhumanity. 

The  same  spirit  animated  his 
harsh  judgment  of  Governor 
Eyre.  He  could  see  in  the 
conduct  of  that  intrepid  ad- 
ministrator nothing  but  a 
breach  of  the  law.  He  con- 
demned his  policy  in  Jamaica 
with  the  severity  of  one  who 
"  looked  upon  law  and  justice 
as  the  foundation  of  order 


and  civilisation."  Again  he 
omitted  from  his  argument 
the  human  element.  Again 
he  wrote  as  though  all  men 
should  be  pedants  like-minded 
with  himself,  and  that  the 
natives  of  the  West  Indies 
differed  in  no  respect  save 
colour  from  the  readers  of 
*  The  London  and  Westminster 
Review.'  And  it  is  from  Mill's 
erroneous  opinions,  firmly  based 
upon  an  ignorance  of  other 
races,  that  the  infamous  policy 
of  the  English  Radicals  pro- 
ceeds. Like  Mill,  they  are 
willing  to  believe  their  country- 
men always  in  the  wrong.  Like 
him,  they  assert  that  every  race, 
especially  if  coloured,  is  better 
equipped  morally  and  legally 
than  their  own.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  misery 
and  bloodshed  for  which  the 
theories  of  this  well-meaning 
man  have  been  responsible  all 
the  world  over.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  if  Mill  and 
his  school  had  never  taught  the 
pedants  of  England,  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst's  report  on  Egyptian 
affairs  could  never  have  been 
written. 

Universal  teacher  though  he 
was,  he  had  no  perception  of 
the  problems  which  politicians 
and  administrators  are  asked  to 
solve.  His  sanguine  tempera- 
ment persuaded  him  to  think 
that  he  could  abolish  what  he 
did  not  like,  merely  because  he 
disliked  it.  He  did  not  like 
war,  and  this  is  how  he  would 
have  dealt  with  France  and 
Germany  in  1870.  "  If  Glad- 
stone had  been  a  great  man," 
he  wrote,  "  this  war  would 
never  have  broken  out,  for  he 
would  nobly  have  taken  upon 
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himself  the  responsibility  of  de- 
claring that  the  English  Navy 
should  actively  aid  which- 
ever of  the  two  Powers  was 
attacked  by  the  other.  This 
would  have  been  the  beginning 
of  the  international  justice  we 
are  calling  for."  Thus  it  is  to 
write  with  the  style  of  a  pedant 
and  the  mind  of  a  child.  In 
1870  neither  France  nor  Ger- 
many would  have  heeded  the 
threat  of  the  British  Navy, 
even  if  Mr  Gladstone  had  per- 
suaded the  country  to  engage 
in  a  struggle,  of  the  import- 
ance of  which  to  itself  it  had 
no  understanding.  And  how 
would  Mill  have  condoned  the 
wanton  aggression  ?  He  would 
have  said  that  interference 
from  his  side  was  always  law, 
interference  from  the  other  was 
always  tyranny. 

But  when  it  was  clear  that 
Germany  would  get  the  better 
of  it,  Mill  was  content.  "  It 
was  important,"  he  said,  "  that 
a  striking  retribution  should 
fall  on  the  aggressor  in  an  un- 
provoked war.  It  is  the  j  ustice 
of  their  cause  which  has  aroused 
the  whole  German  people,  and 
given  them  irresistible  might." 
Mill  had  a  natural  sympathy 
with  the  Germans,  and,  being 
omniscient,  would  not  admit 
himself  at  fault.  But  how 
little  he  knew  of  the  mind  of 
Bismarck  when  he  called  the 
Franco-German  War  a  war  of 
French  aggression!  If  the  war 
was  provoked,  it  was  from 
Germany  that  the  provocation 
came.  But  Mill  looked  in  the 
pigeon-hole  which  served  him 
for  a  mind,  and  was  sure  that 
the  peace-loving  German  was 
infamously  assaulted  by  the 


French.  So,  too,  he  accepted 
in  all  good  faith  the  award 
in  the  Alabama  Claims, 
which  the  British  representa- 
tive refused  to  sign,  and  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  has 
revealed  for  the  fraud  that  it 
was.  So,  too,  he  laid  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  "  the  weaker 
belligerent  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  one  most 
in  the  right,"  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  sentimental 
Radical.  The  truth  is  that 
Mill  understood  not  the 
rudiments  of  politics,  and  as 
simple  folk  took  him  for  a 
pontiff,  his  ignorance  proved 
a  disaster  to  England. 

He  was  of  those  who  thought 
that  nothing  was  of  any  value 
until  it  was  put  on  paper.  He 
believed  that  all  difficulties 
could  be  solved  by  literary  ex- 
pression. He  could  not  hold 
an  opinion  that  had  not 
received  the  sanction  of  ink 
and  paper.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  dislike  the  terms  of 
the  marriage  service,  and  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  him 
to  follow  the  example  of  wise 
men  in  subscribing  to  the  terms 
and  not  holding  it  his  duty  to 
exact  compliance.  This  was 
not  enough  for  Mill.  He  must 
needs  draw  up  a  document, 
here  reproduced  in  facsimile, 
which  should  at  once  strengthen 
his  own  resolve  and  take  the 
world  superfluously  into  his  con- 
fidence. There  is  not  a  line  in 
this  document  which  he  might 
not  have  thought  and  upon 
which  he  might  not  have 
acted.  It  is  not  the  opinion 
that  arouses  our  wonder — it 
is  the  method  of  conviction 
pursued  by  Mill.  "I,  having 
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no  means  of  legally  divesting 
myself  of  these  odious  powers 
(as  I  most  assuredly  would  do 
if  an  engagement  to  that  effect 
could  be  made  legally  binding 
on  me) " — thus  he  wrote  after 
his  pompous  fashion — "feel  it 
my  duty  to  put  on  record  a 
formal  protest  against  the 
existing  law  of  marriage,  in  so 
far  as  conferring  such  powers." 
Why  should  he  put  all  this  on 
record?  Why  should  he  not 
do  what  he  thought  right,  in 
all  loyalty  of  heart,  and  cheer- 
fully leave  the  rest  to  chance 
and  fate? 

He  would  not  have  been  Mill 
had  he  not  done  that.  And  as 
we  take  leave  of  him,  we  can 
only  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  were  not  his  contemporaries. 
Our  own  age  has  many  faults, 
but  at  least  it  is  free  from  the 
faults  of  intellectual  pride  and 
self  -  satisfaction,  which  make 
Mill  and  his  friends  so  lament- 
able a  memory.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  drearier 
than  their  lives  and  sentiments. 
Their  passion  for  putting  things 
down  was  matched  only  by 
their  certainty  that  what  they 
put  down  was  worthy  of  record. 
And  they  knew  themselves  so 
little  that  they  did  not  recog- 
nise the  priggishness  and  ped- 
antry that  were  in  them.  In 
all  respects  they  were  sure  of 
themselves.  Mill,  in  the  very 
moment  of  preferring  Ebenezer 
Elliott  to  Tennyson,  asserts 
that  he  has  perfect  faith  in  his 
feelings  of  art.  He  took  delight 
in  being  a  sadder  and  wiser 
man.  "  I  have  long  since,"  he 
wrote  to  Sterling,  "  renounced 
any  hankering  for  being  happier 
than  I  am,  and  only  since  then 


have  I  enjoyed  anything  that 
can  be  called  wellbeing."  How 
far  off  seem  these  vague  aspir- 
ations after  a  dry  self-culture ! 
In  his  view  everything  must  be 
responsive  to  reason.  The  realm 
of  emotion  must  be  as  narrowly 
circumscribed  as  the  realm  of 
fancy.  Though  Mill  was  a 
good  friend,  he  interpreted 
even  the  claims  of  friendship 
in  a  spirit  of  caution.  There 
was  no  emotion  for  which  he 
would  sacrifice  what  he  deemed 
due  to  his  superior  intellect. 
A  letter  addressed  to  John 
Sterling,  whom  he  loved  as 
well  as  he  loved  any  man, 
and  who  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, is  a  strange  example  of 
thoughtful  frigidity.  It  con- 
tains no  word  of  sorrow,  no 
breath  of  poignant  feeling.  "  I 
have  never  so  much  wished 
for  another  life  as  I  do  for 
the  sake  of  meeting  you  in 
it,"'  says  Mill,  and  that  is  as 
far  as  you  can  expect  him  to 
go.  And  as  we  lay  aside  these 
two  grave  volumes,  we  cannot 
but  remember  the  harm  that 
Mill  and  his  followers  inflicted 
upon  the  living  world,  we  de- 
plore the  bad  example  which 
they  set  by  their  hard,  inflex- 
ible doctrines,  their  biassed 
judgment,  and  their  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  realities  of 
life,  and  above  all  we  rejoice 
that  at  last  the  lessons  which 
they  taught  are  beginning  to 
lose  their  influence.  In  their 
despite  there  is  still  sunshine 
on  sea  and  mountain;  there 
are  leaves  on  the  trees  and 
flowers  in  the  meadow,  whose 
radiance  the  austerest  philoso- 
phy of  radicalism  shall  never 
dim. 
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King  George  V.  ascends  the 
throne  of  his  fathers  with 
happy  auguries  and  the  fairest 
prospect.  If  any  proof  were 
needed  of  the  people's  devotion 
to  the  monarchy,  it  might  be 
found  in  the  expression  of  loyal 
sentiment  evoked  by  the  death 
of  Edward  VII.  In  spite  of 
political  animosities,  in  spite  of 
the  rise  of  militant  Socialism, 
the  throne  never  stood  higher 
in  the  respect  of  all  men  than 
it  stands  to  -  day.  Of  this 
esteem  George  V.  will  have 
his  full  share.  The  wisdom  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  urbane 
popularity  of  Edward  VII., 
will  make  his  task  of  govern- 
ance easier  of  accomplishment, 
and  will  win  a  sympathetic 
reception  of  his  words  and  acts 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people. 

While  he  will  be  fortified  by 
the  splendid  examples  of  others, 
he  need  not  fear  to  put  trust 
in  his  own  qualities.  Some 
kings  have  assumed  the  crown 
whose  aspect  and  voice  have 
been  more  generally  known 
than  his.  But  his  appearances 
in  public,  if  infrequent,  have 
always  created  the  best  im- 
pression, and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  he  has  never 
made  a  speech  that  has  not 
attained  an  immediate  effect. 
He  has  a  gift  of  solid,  un- 
adorned eloquence  which  has 
stood  him,  and  will  stand  him, 
in  good  stead.  He  does  not 
speak  with  an  official  voice 
nor  in  phrases  prearranged. 
The  worth  of  his  orations  lies 
in  their  sincerity.  They  are 
the  expression  of  his  own 
thoughts,  his  own  feelings,  and 
they  inspire  a  confidence  that 


he  has  grasped  firmly  the 
many  delicate  problems  of 
empire  which  he  may  be  asked 
to  solve. 

In  one  respect  he  differs  from 
all  his  predecessors.  He  has  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our 
oversea  dominions.  He  has 
travelled  far  and  wide  in 
our  colonies  and  dependencies. 
There  is  scarcely  a  spot  on 
which  the  British  flag  is  un- 
furled that  he  has  not  visited. 
He  understands  the  tempera- 
ment, he  knows  the  needs,  of 
our  remoter  fellow  -  subjects. 
His  knowledge  is  peculiarly 
apposite.  It  is  probable  that 
our  dominions  overseas  will 
play  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  it  is  an  inestimable 
advantage  that  the  King  who 
sits  upon  our  throne  possesses 
the  invaluable  sympathy  with 
them  and  their  policies  which 
only  an  intimate  and  a  wide 
experience  can  give. 

King  George  may  boast 
another  eminent  advantage, 
which,  in  the  times  of  stress 
that  lie  ahead  of  us,  should 
increase  the  hope  and  con- 
fidence of  his  compatriots. 
He  is  a  sailor,  who  has 
commanded  his  own  ship, 
and  studied  profoundly  the 
many  sciences  upon  which  a 
naval  training  insists.  How 
important  this  fact  will  prove 
in  the  future  of  England  need 
not  be  said.  Our  Empire  still 
lies  upon  the  sea.  Our  ships 
are  still  our  first — our  only — 
line  of  defence.  The  smallest 
neglect  in  efficiency,  the  slight- 
est sacrifice  to  the  god  of 
economy,  may  expose  us  de- 
fenceless to  the  assaults  of  our 
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enemies.  And  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  the  greatest  security 
that  we  intrust  our  interests 
to  a  King  at  whose  hands  the 
Navy  will  suffer  neither  forget- 
fulness  nor  neglect. 

It  is  believed,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  George  Y.  is  in- 
stinctively a  politician.  He 
has  followed  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  an 
industry  which  proves  him 
eager  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  domestic  policy.  The 
knowledge  thus  gained  cannot 
but  be  of  advantage  to  him. 
He  is  a  Constitutional  monarch, 
who  may  exert  influence  where 
he  may  not  wield  power,  who 
may  discuss  and  criticise  legisla- 
tion, though  he  may  not  initiate 
it.  It  is  therefore  of  the  highest 
importance  that  he  should  un-* 
derstand  the  opinions  which 
divide  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  State. 
The  age  of  transition  in  which 
we  live  has  its  peculiar  dangers. 
A  lack  of  reverence  for  the 
past  threatens  to  destroy  in  a 
moment  what  the  centuries 
have  built  up.  And  there  falls 
upon  King  George  a  burden 
of  responsibility  such  as  few 
kings  have  been  asked  to  bear. 
This  burden  he  can  sustain 
only  with  the  aid  of  knowledge 
and  understanding.  He  can 
discharge  the  duty,  which  is 
his,  of  being,  so  to  say,  an 
umpire  between  the  two  parties, 
by  no  other  method  than  by 
acquiring  with  observation  and 
experience  a  knowledge  of  their 
opinions  and  aspirations. 

We  have  said  that  George  V. 
ascends  a  throne  firmly  estab- 
[lished  upon  the  goodwill  of  his 
mbjects.     That  is  true.      It  is 
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true  also  that  one  party  in  the 
State  is  intent  upon  the  revision 
of  all  our  honoured  institutions. 
What  the  King's  own  views 
are  we  could  not  pretend  to 
know.  As  he  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  clamour  of 
ambitious  politicians,  so  it  is 
his  first  obligation  to  hide  his 
political  sympathies  from  the 
people.  But  that  some  day  he 
will  be  asked  to  face  a  crisis 
cannot  be  concealed,  and  we 
hope  and  believe  that  he  will 
face  it  with  the  mingled  firm- 
ness and  conciliation  which  are 
the  attributes  of  a  king.  He 
is  bound  by  the  terms  of  his 
office  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  is  expected,  by 
immemorial  usage,  to  take  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers,  and  all 
the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of 
England  will  be  needed  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  impartial  dis- 
charge of  his  delicate  duties. 

The  first  words  and  acts  of 
the  new  King  have  enhanced 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  country. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better 
than  the  simple  speech  deliv- 
ered by  George  Y.  at  his  first 
Council.  "Standing  here  a 
little  more  than  nine  years 
ago,"  he  said,  "Our  beloved 
King  declared  that  as  long 
as  there  was  breath  in  His 
body  He  would  work  for  the 
good  and  amelioration  of  His 
People.  I  am  sure  that  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  Nation 
will  be  that  this  declaration 
has  been  fully  carried  out.  To 
endeavour  to  follow  in  His 
footsteps,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  these 
Realms,  will  be  the  earnest 
object  of  My  life."  After 
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words      deeds.        And      King  the  meaning  of  rhetoric.     He 

George    could    not   have   been  does    what     seems    him    good 

more    happily    inspired     than  without     parade     or    flourish, 

when  he  commanded  that  the  He    loves    display   in    life    no 

theatres  should  not  be  closed  more  than  display  in  oratory, 

save    on     the     day    of     King  Under    his    auspices    England 

Edward's  funeral.      In  giving  may   return    to   something   of 

this    command    he    showed    a  the    austerity    which    marked 

kindly  thought  for  the  artisans  the   reign   of   Queen   Victoria, 

of    the    theatres,    who    might  No  wise  man  would  regret  that 

have     been     for     a     fortnight  return  to  earnestness  and  sim- 

without  work,  which  will  not  plicity;  and  if  George  V.  pro- 

easily   be   forgotten.      It   is   a  mote  it  by  his  example  he  will 

small    episode,    truly,    but    it  be  widely  approved.     Thus  he 

suggests    a    sense     of     detail,  comes  to  the  throne  not  with- 

which   is   one   secret    of    good  out    difficulties    to    face,    not 

government.  without  perils  to  encounter,  but 

Above  all,   the  King   has  a  sustained   by  the   loyalty  and 

plainness      and      sincerity     of  patriotism   of   all  Englishmen, 

character    which    will    appeal  eager   to   show  their   devotion 

to  all  Englishmen.     He  speaks  to  their  King  in   the  hour  of 

from  his  heart,  and  knows  not  sorrow  and  inexperience. 
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BY   COLONEL  A   COURT   REPINGTON,    C.M.G. 


I.    THE   SUBMARINE    MENACE. 


SINCE  the  last  great  war 
came  to  an  end  in  1905,  science 
has  endowed  strategy  with  new 
arms  of  such  importance,  and 
such  eventual  menace,  that  al- 
though they  have  not  altered 
the  grand  and  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  strategy,  they  have 
so  gravely  altered  the  conduct 
of  war,  and  of  naval  war  in 
particular,  that  we  are  bound 
to  rearrange  and  sort  out  our 
ideas  afresh,  and  to  prepare  for 
war  of  a  character  wholly  differ- 
ent from  that  which  the  major- 
ity of  us,  even  professionals, 
have  hitherto  anticipated. 

I  think  that  the  North  Sea 
falls  within  the  category  of 
narrow  waters  which  eventu- 
ally must,  by  a  process  of 
evolution  which  is  taking  place 
under  our  eyes — that  is  to  say, 
by  the  invention  or  develop- 
ment of  the  airship,  the  sub- 
marine, the  torpedo,  and  the 
mine — become  practically  closed 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
possibly  throughout  the  war, 
to  the  operations  of  sea-going 
fleets  and  cruisers.  I  think 
that  the  great  ships  to  which 
we  devote  so  much  money 
every  year — though  they  have 
been,  are,  and  may  for  a  few 
years  more  be  necessary — will 
within  a  limited  period  of  time 
become  useless  for  most  opera- 
tions of  which  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Channel  will  be  the 
:heatre.  I  think  that  these 
'.onclusions,  provided  that  I 


can,  however  imperfectly,  show 
cause  for  them,  will  repre- 
sent a  new  situation  for  the 
Navy,  the  Army,  and  Com- 
merce, and  that  the  public,  if 
it  wishes  to  avoid  a  panic, 
must  be  made  aware  of  these 
new  conditions,  and  must  be 
prepared  for  them. 

I  will  first  endeavour  to 
show  cause  why  neither  Dread- 
noughts, pre-Dreadnoughts,  nor 
super- Dreadnoughts  will,  a  few 
years  hence,  have  any  place  in 
a  naval  war  waged  in  such 
narrow  waters  as  those  of  the 
North  Sea.  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  the  idea  which  pre- 
sided over  the  armour  and 
armament  of  these  monsters. 
I  wonder  why  they  sacrifice 
buoyancy,  offensive  power,  coal 
capacity,  and  speed  to  the 
pleasure  of  carrying  armour 
which  can  be  pierced  by  the 
projectiles  of  the  guns  of  the 
ships  which  they  are  built  to 
fight ;  and  I  wonder  why,  as 
we  have  guns  which  can  pierce 
the  armour  of  the  ships  of  our 
rivals,  we  should  cast  about  for 
a  heavier  gun  which  will  pierce 
armour  of  a  greater  thickness 
than  any  ship  carries. 

But  these  are  naval  mysteries 
which  do  not  interest  me  very 
much.  The  real  point  lies  else- 
where. The  super- Dreadnought 
costs  from  two  to  two  and  a- 
half  millions  sterling,  carries  a 
thousand  men,  and  can  be  sunk 
by  a  torpedo  fired  from  an 
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invisible  submarine,  costing 
perhaps  £60,000  to  £80,000,  at 
7000  yards  range.  No  naval 
constructor  has  yet  succeeded 
in  designing  a  ship  which  can 
retain  its  buoyancy  after  re- 
ceiving the  shock  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  modern  torpedo. 
The  Germans  have  added  2000 
tons  to  the  displacement  of 
their  latest  ships  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  have  effected  this 
object,  but  I  do  not  suppose 
that  their  constructors  will 
have  solved  a  problem  which 
has  baffled  ours. 

The  modern  torpedo  is  a 
weapon  of  which  the  full 
powers,  and  the  full  signifi- 
cance, have  not  yet  been  dis- 
played in  war.  The  Japanese 
torpedo  in  the  last  war  was  the 
11 -inch  type,  with  100  Ib.  of 
wet  gun  -  cotton  in  the  war- 
head. Great  though  the  mate- 
rial and  moral  effect  of  the  ini- 
tial surprise  at  Port  Arthur 
was,  the  Japanese  torpedo  craft 
suffered  from  tactical  and  tech- 
nical disadvantages  which 
prevented  them  throughout 
the  war  from  gaining  much 
more  than  partial  successes.  The 
war-heads  of  the  Japanese  tor- 
pedoes were  so  built  that  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the  charges 
were  at  some  distance  from  a 
ship's  side  when  exploded. 
The  range  was  often  too  great. 
Leaks  in  the  net  -  cutter 
glands  sometimes  drowned 
the  explosives.  The  use  of 
the  gyroscope  was  not  appre- 
ciated. In  several  instances 
torpedoes  were  frozen  in  the 
tubes  and  adjustments  insuffi- 
ciently supervised.  The  absence 
of  any  reserve  of  destroyers 
prevented  the  Japanese  com- 
mand from  taking  full  war 


risks,  while  there  was,  I  believe, 
inadequate  control  of  flotillas 
acting  nominally  in  co-opera- 
tion with  fleets.  Lastly,  there 
were  the  disadvantages  in- 
herent in  all  destroyer  action 
at  the  time — namely,  exposure 
to  gun-fire,  noise  of  engines, 
emission  of  smoke,  flame,  and 
sparks  from  funnels,  and  the 
bow  wave  which  a  searchlight 
so  readily  shows  up  at  night. 

The  improvement  of  the  tor- 
pedo and  the  development  of 
submersibles  and  submarines 
have  already  completely 
changed  the  position  of  affairs 
since  the  last  war.  We  went 
on  from  the  18 -inch  torpedo, 
with  a  range  of  4000  yards 
and  a  speed  of  36  knots  for 
1000  yards,  to  the  21-inch  tor- 
pedo, weighing  nearly  a  ton,  with 
a  range  of  over  7000  yards  and 
a  speed  of  40  knots.  Improve- 
ments in  the  controlling  mech- 
anism have  endowed  this 
torpedo  with  astonishing  accu- 
racy, while  the  charge  of  gun- 
cotton  carried  in  the  head  is 
almost  treble  the  Japanese 
figure,  and  can  be  depended  on 
to  detonate  at  all  likely  angles 
on  hitting  a  ship.  Thus  we 
have  already  arrived  at  a 
weapon  which  can  compete 
with  the  gun  at  medium  if 
not  long  fighting  ranges,  and 
can  deliver  a  far  more  deadly 
blow.  By  no  means  is  this  the 
last  word  of  the  torpedo,  and 
we  must  expect  the  future  to 
give  us  and  our  enemies  a 
weapon  of  even  greater  powers. 

Even  if  there  were  nothing 
but  the  destroyer  to  receive 
this  weapon  for  its  main 
armament,  the  position  of 
battleship  and  cruiser  would  be 
gravely  shaken  by  this  new 
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development,  but,  combined 
with  the  submarine,  the  new 
torpedo  becomes  a  weapon  of 
deadly  menace;  while  the  sub- 
marine herself — worst  of  all  for 
battleship  and  cruiser  —  has 
not  yet  found  her  naval  de- 
stroyer, nor  is  open,  except 
accidentally  and  by  chance,  to 
any  known  form  of  attack  by 
ships  in  fair  and  normal  fight- 
ing circumstances.  The  latest 
type  of  submarine  has  a  surface 
speed  of  15  knots,  which  is 
certain  to  increase  year  by 
year,  a  displacement  of  400  to 
800  tons,  and  a  range  of  2500 
miles.  The  speed  submerged 
remains  at  present  about  10 
knots.  The  large  addition  of 
electric  storage  necessary  to 
increase  the  speed  of  sub- 
marines under  water  entails 
so  much  more  weight  that  it 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  gain 
of  speed ;  but  motive  power  on 
the  surface  can  easily  be  in- 
creased, and  doubtless  will  be 
year  by  year  until  the  sub- 
marine is  able  to  do  much 
more  than  all  the  destroyer 
can  do  now. 

There  are  already  some  600 
British  and  German  torpedo 
craft  of  all  denominations  and 
all  values,  including  submarines, 
in  existence,  and  I  suppose  that 
the  number  of  these  craft, 
British  and  German,  will  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  some  50 
a  year.  I  think  that  Germany 
realises  the  value  of  the  sub- 
marine, and  will  soon  astonish 
us  by  her  productive  capacity 
in  this  type.  When  shipyards 
are  adequately  equipped,  some 
30  submarines  can  be  built  for 
the  price  of  a  super  -  Dread- 
nought, and  in  less  than  half 
the  time.  Germany  has  de- 


voted, I  believe,  some  37  million 
marks  to  the  construction  of 
submarines  up  to  the  present, 
and,  as  each  boat  costs  about 
a  million  and  a  half  marks, 
there  must  be  a  considerable 
number  completing.  The  Dilke 
return  declares  that  the  number 
is  uncertain,  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  there  is  any  real 
uncertainty  on  the  subject  at 
the  Admiralty. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  a  long 
advance,  and  probably  a  some- 
what better  type,  as  we  have 
had  more  experience ;  but  we 
are  no  further  advanced  than 
we  were  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
discovery  of  naval  means  for 
attacking  submarines,  which, 
for  their  part,  are  constantly 
improving  their  range,  arma- 
ment, efficiency,  and  safety. 
Considering,  further,  the  im- 
mense development  of  mine 
warfare,  especially  of  an  of- 
fensive character,  of  late  years, 
and  the  probability  that  even 
submarines  will  be  used  to  lay 
lines  of  mines,  there  will  very 
soon  be  no  place  for  anything 
but  the  airship,  the  torpedo, 
and  the  mine  in  naval  opera- 
tions in  the  North  Sea. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  recognise 
that  the  North  Sea,  in  time  of 
war,  will  very  soon  be,  if  it  is 
not  now,  no  place  for.  a  sea- 
going fleet.  Swarms  of  de- 
stroyers and  submarines,  and 
every  year  more  of  the  latter, 
will  infest  this  sea,  and  the 
existence  of  every  great  ship 
venturing  into  the  area  con- 
trolled by  these  pests,  which 
are  almost  unassailable  by 
naval  means,  will  be  most  pre- 
carious. Our  great  and  costly 
battleships  and  cruisers  must 
be  stowed  away  safely  in  some 
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distant,  safe,  and  secluded 
anchorage,  —  Scapa  Flow  and 
Portsmouth  to-day,  Berehaven 
and  Lough  S willy  perhaps  to- 
morrow. The  North  Sea  in 
time  of  war  will  be  a  desert  of 
waters,  insecure  to  both  sides, 
open  to  neither,  commanded  by 
none.  Britannia  may  rule  the 
waves,  but  who  will  rule  above 
them  and  below  ?  The  answer 
to  this  riddle  I  shall  endeavour 
to  give  in  a  second  article,  and 
I  meanwhile  pass  on  with  the 
reflection  that  whatever  means 
Germany  may  possess  for  at- 
tacking submarines  effectually, 
we  possess  none. 

There  is  an  idea  entertained, 
I  do  not  say  by  the  Admiralty, 
but  by  some  writers  on  naval 
matters  and  by  the  public,  that 
we  shall  once  more  make  the 
five-fathom  line  off  the  enemy's 
coast  our  frontier,  and  that  our 
Navy,  in  one  disposition  or  an- 
other, will  directly  interpose 
between  the  German  and  the 
British  coasts.  There  has  been 
much  loose  talk  of  operations 
on  the  German  coasts,  of  raids 
into  German  territory,  and  of 
the  seizure  of  German  islands, 
one  of  which,  in  consequence, 
has  been  hastily  fortified.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate elsewhere  that  all  this 
strategy,  resurrected  from  the 
dead  past,  and  based  upon 
wholly  unjustifiable  conclusions 
from  certain  episodes  of  the 
Seven  Years  War,  is  as  dead 
as  Queen  Anne.  Nothing  is 
impossible  in  war,  nor  can  any 
operation  be  ruled  out  a  priori, 
because  circumstances  govern 
action.  But  our  aim  in  war  is 
to  succeed,  and  I  have  never 
seen  the  proof  of  how,  by  wast- 
ing our  Army  and  by  involving 


the  Navy  in  the  expensive  pro- 
cess of  scratching  at  the  Ger- 
man coasts,  we  can  exercise 
any  pressure  worth  talking 
about,  or  expedite  by  an  hour 
the  conclusion  either  of  a  gen- 
eral war,  or  of  a  maritime  war 
in  which  we  and  Germany  are 
alone  involved.  All  that  we 
do  by  this  strategy  is  to  enable 
Germany  to  wage  war  in  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for 
the  success  of  her  arms. 

In  the  old  days  we  were 
compelled  to  watch  the  ports 
of  France  and  Spain  because, 
unless  we  did  so,  the  fleets  of 
those  countries  were  able  to 
put  to  sea,  to  unite,  and  to 
attack  our  trade  and  our  pos- 
sessions where  they  pleased. 
It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
advisable  to  follow  this  prac- 
tice against  Germany,  because 
geographical  conditions  place 
her  in  a  very  unfavourable 
situation  against  us,  and  it  is 
open  to  us  to  make  the  North 
Sea  a  mare  clausum  in  war, 
both  to  German  sea -going 
fleets  and  to  German  merchant 
vessels.  Why  should  we  incur 
all  the  risks  and  losses  involved 
in  coastal  warfare  and  conjoint 
operations  on  the  German 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic,  without  any  hope 
of  adequate  return,  when  by 
stationing  our  main  fleets,  for 
example,  at  Scapa  Flow  and 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  we  can 
exercise  a  more  effective 
pressure,  incur  less  risks,  and 
compel  the  Germans,  if  they 
desire  to  free  themselves  from 
our  potent  strategic  embrace, 
to  cross  the  North  Sea  and 
challenge  us  at  home? 

It  is  seven  years  since  I 
ventured  to  point  out  in  the 
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pages  of  '  Maga  ' l  the  advan- 
tages which  we  might  derive 
from  the  utilisation  of  the 
Orkney  Islands  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  water  area  extend- 
ing thence  past  the  Shetland 
Islands  to  Norway.  I  was 
very  glad  to  notice  the  tardy 
discovery  of  Scapa  Flow  a 
little  while  ago,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  at  present  the  best 
jumping-off  place  for  our  main 
fleet.  Moreover,  these  waters 
are  full  of  unpleasant  surprises 
for  navigators  who  do  not 
know  them.  The  swilkies  of 
Stroma  and  Swona,  Lother 
Reef,  the  bore  of  Duncansby 
in  a  south-easterly  gale,  the 
race  of  the  Merry  Men  of  Mey 
off  Torness  in  a  westerly  swell, 
and  certain  little  peculiarities 
of  the  currents,  make  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pentland 
Firth  about  as  uncomfortable 
water  for  strange  submarines 
as  any  one  could  wish. 

We  have  a  sort  of  half- 
digested  idea  that  because  we 
"  blockaded  "  the  enemy's  ports 
in  old  days  we  ought  to  do  so 
again.  Some  impulsive  people 
get  purple  in  the  face  when 
they  hear  of  any  strategy  but 
that  of  Duncan  at  Camper- 
down.  They  only  ask  to  lie 
alongside  the  enemy,  and  will 
let  strategy  go  hang.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  not  possible  by 
naval  action  to  extract  a 
hostile  fleet  from  its  harbour, 
like  an  oyster  from  its  shell, 
if  it  does  not  propose  to 
come  out ;  while,  as  for  block- 
ading, in  its  popular  interpre- 
tation, Nelson's  principle  was 
absolutely  the  reverse,  as  he 
has  left  on  record  in  the 


plainest  terms.  Not  even  the 
watches  off  Brest,  Toulon,  and 
Cadiz  are  now  very  simple 
operations.  The  mine,  the 
improved  torpedo,  the  sub- 
marine, the  destroyer,  the  air- 
ship, wireless  telegraphy,  and 
long-ranging  coastal  ordnance, 
have  revolutionised  the  con- 
ditions of  operations  off  an 
enemy's  coast,  and  strategy, 
whether  it  likes  it  or  not,  has  to 
take  count  of  a  new  situation. 

I  think  that  our  battle  fleets 
will  have  to  keep  out  of  harm's 
way  and  leave  the  flotillas  to 
carry  on  the  war.  Where  our 
main  fleet  or  fleets  should  be 
anchored;  when  they  should 
shift  their  positions ;  and  at 
what  moment  they  should  pass 
to  the  attack,  are  secrets  of 
the  higher  command,  and  the 
higher  command,  when  it  is 
competent,  keeps  these  secrets 
locked  up  in  its  own  breast. 
It  will  do  so  with  the  greater 
facility  in  the  case  under 
notice,  because  our  main  fleets 
are  not  likely  to  put  to  sea 
until  the  enemy  is  afoot,  and  be- 
cause our  action  must  be  depen- 
dent upon  that  of  the  enemy. 

Now  if,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, it  will  be  conceded  that 
practically  the  whole  of  the 
East  Coast  of  England  and 
Scotland  will  in  course  of  time, 
if  not  now,  be  directly  defended 
at  sea  by  the  flotillas,  and 
practically  by  the  flotillas 
alone,  it  follows  that  these 
must  be  numerous,  and  must 
possess  many  bases  where 
they  can  be  repaired  in  se- 
curity. Dirigibles,  when  we 
possess  them,  must  have  sheds, 
the  destroyers  must  have  well 
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defended  ports  where  their 
crews  can  rest  from  a  most 
fatiguing  service,  and  sub- 
marines must  have  stations 
where  their  activities  can  be 
renewed.  We  have  only  three 
submarine  stations  on  our  East 
Coast  at  present,  including  the 
new  station  at  Dundee.  Parent 
ships  and  repairing  vessels,  not 
to  speak  of  floating  docks,  give 
the  Admiralty  much  scope  in 
making  their  dispositions,  but 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
were  the  submarine  stations 
much  more  numerous.  At  each 
station  there  should  be  storage 
for  gasolene  and  petroleum, 
charging  stations  for  electric 
batteries  and  for  air,  and  a 
slipway  to  enable  vessels  to  be 
cleaned  and  tanks  overhauled. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  until 
the  number  of  these  stations 
is  increased,  and  until  large 
flotillas  of  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines are  permanently  at- 
tached to  them.  An  initial 
defensive  deployment  does  not 
preclude,  and  may  render  more 
easy,  offensive  war. 

Now,  assuming  that  this 
argument  is  not  knocked  into 
a  cocked  hat  by  some  practical 
seaman,  as  I  hope  it  may  be, 
I  wish  to  outline  the  conse- 
quences which  appear  to  follow 
for  the  interests  of  Commerce 
from  the  general  strategic  con- 
ception which  I  have  indicated. 
It  is  possible,  but  not  certain, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  give 
relative  protection  to  the  up- 
Channel  trade  bound  for  the 
Port  of  London,  but  as  the 
enemy  will  make  determined 
efforts  to  harass  and  attack 
this  trade,  and  as  trade  itself 
is  very  sensitive,  we  must  anti- 
cipate that  a  part  of  it — more 


or  less  according  to  our  success 
or  failure  in  discovering  a  way 
to  attack  hostile  submarines — 
will  be  diverted  to  our  southern 
and  western  English  ports.  As 
some  ten  millions  of  people  are 
fed  daily  through  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  and  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  fuel  and 
raw  material  required  by  the 
capital  passes  through  the 
same  mouth,  the  resulting  situ- 
ation will  be  serious.  Our 
other  ports  and  railways  are 
little  prepared,  at  short  notice, 
to  convert  themselves  from 
veins  into  arteries,  and  I  think 
that  there  will  be,  at  the 
capital,  a  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  all  food-stuffs  and  fuel, 
great  sufferings  among  rich 
and  poor  alike,  and  not  improb- 
ably serious  riots. 

Along  the  rest  of  the  East 
Coast  of  England  and  Scotland, 
trade  by  way  of  the  sea  will 
probably  be  almost  suspended 
until  the  submarine  menace  is 
disposed  of.  The  limits  of  the 
activity  of  hostile  submarines 
are  dependent  on  their  range, 
which  is  governed  by  their  fuel 
capacity.  A  good  modern  sub- 
marine, with  a  range  of  2500 
miles,  cannot  be  allowed  a  less 
radius  of  action  than  1000 
miles,  and  every  port  within 
that  distance  of  Heligoland, 
Emden,  or  the  Elbe  mouth 
must  be  considered  open  to  the 
submarine  menace  when  Ger- 
many completes  her  submarine 
flotillas.  Oversea  trade  will 
seek  other  ports,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  districts  which  use 
East  Coast  ports  will  be  de- 
spatched to  their  markets  by 
rail.  These  consequences  are 
likely  to  follow  whether  we 
concentrate  our  naval  forces 
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off  the  German  coasts,  as 
Colonel  von  Bieberstein,  in  the 
1  Neue  Militarische  Blatter,'  de- 
clares we  must,  or  whether  we 
do  not.  Nothing  that  we  can 
effect  by  naval  means  can,  with 
any  certainty,  prevent  German 
submarines  from  putting  to  sea 
when  they  please,  and  from  ap- 
pearing off  our  coasts  at  their 
own  sweet  will. 

I  think  that  public  opinion 
ought  to  be  prepared,  and  so 
ought  the  Army  and  the 
merchants  of  England  and 
Scotland,  for  developments  at 
sea  of  the  character  which  I 
have  roughly  sketched.  We 
ought  not  to  think,  in  case  our 
Navy  does  not  take  post  off 
the  German  coasts  or  fails  to 
bring  the  German  fleets  to 
action  immediately,  that  we 
are  not  playing  the  correct 
game,  which  is  the  strangula- 
tion of  German  sea-borne  trade 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  our 
Navy  and  of  our  commanding 
geographical  position.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  fairly 
sure  of  success  in  this  strategy, 
so  far  as  the  particular  object 
in  view  is  concerned,  unless  or 
until  the  German  Navy  steams 
proudly  out  to  face  the  ordeal 
of  battle,  when  the  result  will 
rest  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

But  this  classic  encounter 
may  be  denied  to  us,  and  our 
particular  object  at  present 
must  be  to  devise  means,  if  we 
can,  to  meet  the  submarine 
menace  of  the  future.  We 
might  adapt  to  naval  use 
those  poaching  expedients,  the 
"cross-line"  and  the  " otter," 
while  here  and  there  chains 
and  nets  may  upset  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  submarine,  hydro- 
planes notwithstanding.  But 


I  doubt  whether  strictly  naval 
means  will  ever  be  discovered 
for  the  effectual  combating  of 
the  submarine.  The  range  of 
vision  under  water  through  the 
scuttle  of  the  conning  tower  of 
a  submarine,  and  with  the  sun 
shining,  is  only  ten  yards  at  a 
depth  of  fifteen  feet,  so  that 
the  pursuit  of  the  submarine 
under  water  by  faster  craft 
of  its  own  type  does  not  hold 
out  much  chance  of  success. 
A  destroyer  may  sink  by  fire 
or  run  down  a  submarine 
which  is  caught  upon  the  sur- 
face, but  this  event  is  only 
likely  to  happen  when  the 
submarine  is  already  blinded 
or  disabled,  whether  by  the 
loss  of  her  periscopes  or  other- 
wise. The  ability  of  a  sub- 
marine to  proceed  under  water 
for  several  hours  in  any  direc- 
tion without  coming  to  the 
surface  makes  it  most  unlikely 
that  a  flotilla,  even  if  its  pres- 
ence be  detected,  can  be  fol- 
lowed up  and  disposed  of  by 
naval  means. 

Therefore,  while  I  think  that 
the  main  object  of  our  strategy 
against  Germany  can  be 
achieved,  I  am  much  less  con- 
fident of  success  in  the  war  of 
the  flotillas.  If,  for  example, 
Germany  discovers  or  has  dis- 
covered the  means  for  effectu- 
ally attacking  submarines,  and 
if  we  have  not,  it  is  possible 
that  Germany,  when  she  has 
constructed  the  submarines  up- 
on which  she  seems  resolutely 
bent,  may  dominate  the  North 
Sea  by  their  means,  and  put  us 
to  the  dilemma  either  of  allow- 
ing her  army  of  invasion  to 
land,  or  of  attacking  it — maybe 
a  convoy  of  dummy  transports, 
— and  of  thus  exposing  our 
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battle  fleets  to  the  blows  of 
German  submarines  which  we 
may  have  no  certain  means  of 
destroying.  It  will  not  be  alto- 
gether a  satisfactory  end  to  a 
war  if  we  ruin,  indeed,  German 
sea-borne  trade,  but  end  with 
the  Pomeranian  Grenadier  in 
Palace  Yard  and  the  Altona 
Corps  at  Arthur's  Seat. 

We  cannot  doubt  that,  pro- 
vided Germany  does  not  open 
the  ball  with  a  naval  surprise 
followed  by  invasion,  she  will 
make  ready  the  troops  destined 
for  invasion,  and  will  keep  them 
ready  to  reap  the  fruits  of  any 
success  that  fortune  may  send 
her  at  sea.  We  cannot  hope  to 
attack  Germany  on  land  with- 
out allies,  because  an  oversea 
attack  upon  an  armed  nation 
is  an  absurdity.  But  Germany 
can  hope  to  attack  us — and 
herein  lies  the  profound  differ- 
ence between  the  military  posi- 
tion of  the  two  countries  in 
war — if  she  secures  the  local 
control  of  maritime  communi- 
cations for  a  limited  period, 
more  properly  to  be  measured 
by  hours  than  by  days. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make 
people  think  in  anything  but 
terms  of  Dreadnoughts.  I  am 
not  in  the  least  attacking  the 
Dreadnought  policy.  I  believe 
that  the  Dreadnought  was  the 
natural  evolution  from  the 
type  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it,  and  that  without 
our  Dreadnought  ships  we 
should  be  now,  and  for  some 
years  to  come,  very  insecure. 
But  I  think  that  as  soon  as  the 
German  submarine  flotilla  is 
fairly  complete,  there  will  be 
no  place  for  any  great  ship  in 
the  North  Sea. 


Very  probably  this  opinion 
will  be  strongly  denied.  Many 
great  firms  have  laid  down  an 
immense  and  expensive  plant 
for  the  construction  of  these 
monsters,  and  will  be  sure  to 
use  all  the  literary  and  other 
talent  at  their  disposal  to 
maintain  the  present  policy  of 
construction  even  when  the 
German  submarines  are  ready. 
It  is  also  certain  that  it  must 
be  a  perfectly  hateful  idea  to 
senior  officers  of  the  Navy  that 
a  wretched  little  submarine 
should  dominate  waters  in 
which  a  Dreadnought  proudly 
sails.  Yet,  what  other  con- 
clusion is  possible?  The  sub- 
marine can  observe,  attack, 
and  sink  the  Dreadnought  ship 
while  she  can  neither  observe, 
nor  attack,  nor  yet  sink,  except 
by  accident,  the  submarine.  It 
will  be  David  and  Goliath  over 
again,  with  this  difference,  that 
instead  of  the  little  pebble 
from  the  brook,  the  submarine 
will  send  300  Ib.  of  gun-cotton 
into  the  vitals  of  her  foe. 

I  am,  therefore,  far  more 
concerned  to  see  a  greater 
development  of  the  flotillas 
than  I  am  to  see  much  more 
money  expended  upon  a  type 
which,  like  Roland's  mare,  has 
all  merits  imaginable,  but  is 
unfortunately  dead.  Most  of 
all  do  I  hope  to  see  means 
discovered  for  attacking  sub- 
marines effectually,  and  in  a 
second  article  I  hope  to  give 
some  additional  reasons  for  my 
belief  that  a  naval  war  in  the 
North  Sea  presents  problems 
to  which  neither  the  last  great 
war  in  the  Far  East,  nor  any 
war  recorded  by  history,  af- 
fords any  guidance  at  all. 
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drama  by,  580  et  seq.  —plays  rendered 
by,  582  et  seq. 

FROM  THE  OUTPOSTS  :  AMADUDU,  726— 
THE  BIRDS,  732 — SOME  HAPPENINGS 
IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ASSISTANT 
RESIDENT,  735. 

FRONTIER,  AN  OLD,  520. 

Galsworthy,  Mr,  the  play  of  ''Justice" 
by,  582  et  seq. 

Gambling  clubs  in  London,  raids  on, 
688  et  seq. 

Ganges  Cup,  wild  boar  hunt  for  the, 
559  et  seq. 

Geese,  shooting  of,  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  139  et  seq. 

German  Army,  the,  contrasted  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  454  et  seq. 

German  Navy  League,  growth  and  aims 
of  the,  15  et  seq. 

GERMANY,  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF,  1. 

Germany,  the  growth  of,  2 — Bismarck's 
ambitious  designs  regarding,  3  et  seq. 
— the  railways  of,  5  et  seq. — the  Fiscal 
Policy  of,  7— the  Steel  Trust  of,  8— 


the  chemical  industries  of,  9,  11 — the 
agricultural  industries  of,  9  et  seq. — 
the  schools  of,  12 — the  foreign  policy 
of,  14 — efforts  to  obtain  the  supremacy 
of  the  sea  by,  15 — the  national  wealth 
of,  16 — river  and  canal  transport  of, 
18  —  population  of,  19  —  colonising 
aims  of,  20  —  the  torpedo  craft  of, 
895— the  submarine  flotillas  of,  899 
et  seq. 

Ghilzai  clans,  yearly  exodus  of  the,  529. 

Gladstone,  Mr,  the  life  of,  saved  by  his 
smile,  841. 

Gold,  a  pretended  secret  process  for 
making,  682  et  seq. 

1 '  Gold  brick  "  swindle,  modus  operandi 
of  the,  687. 

Gorst,  Sir  Eldon,  report  of,  on  Egyptian 
affairs,  881  et  seq. 

Great  Britain,  policy  of  Germany  to- 
wards, 15  et  seq. 

Greenwood,  Frederick,  death  of,  152 — 
services  of,  as  editor  and  journalist, 
153  et  seq. 

GROVE  OF  ASHTAROTH,  THE,  802. 

Guanaco,  hunting  of  the,  in  Patagonia, 
842  et  seq. 

Hermione,  meeting  on  board  the,  504 
et  seq. 

HERRING  HAUL  IN  A  FRENCH  STEAM- 
DRIFTER,  A,  658. 

Herring-nets,  shooting  the,  662  et  seq. 
— hauling  in  the,  667  et  seq. 

HISTORIC  PARALLEL,  AN,  759. 

Hogg,  James,  forgery  of  the  ballad  of 
"  Auld  Maitland  "  attributed  to,  872 
et  seq. 

Home  Rule,  the  Nationalists'  demand 
for,  591  et  seq.  —  and  the  Budget, 
historic  parallels  to,  760  et  seq. 

Hood,  Sir  Alexander  Acland,  Balliol 
reminiscences  of,  635. 

House  of  Lords,  the,  power  and  value 
of,  156  et  seq. — Mr  Asquith's  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  veto  of,  159 — popular 
indifference  as  to  reform  of,  433 
— Mr  Asquith's  probable  procedure 
regarding,  434  —  reform  of,  592  et 
seq. — Radical  assault  on,  749  et  seq. 

HUNT,  MY  FIRST  :  BY  A  SAILOR,  343. 

HURDLE,  THE  LAST,  691. 

India,  British  rule  in,  301  et  seq. 

INDIAMAN,  THE,  73. 

Indian  law  -  student,  the  fiance  of  an, 
834. 

INDRA'S  SWORD,  THE  WARDENS  OF,  787. 

IN  KAMBODIA  :  I.,  DAWN  ON  THE  ME- 
KONG, 777 — II.,  UP  THE  MEKONG  TO 
PHNOM  PENH,  780— III.,  THE  PALACE 
OF  THE  KAMBODIAN  KING,  783  — 
IV.,  THE  WARDENS  OF  INDRA'S 
SWORD,  787. 

INTERVAL,  A  LUCID,  165. 

IRELAND,  SNIPE  -  SHOOTING  IN  THE 
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"  Jack-the-Ripper  murders,"  search  for 
the  perpetrator  of  the,  357  ct  wq. 

Journalist  interviewers,  novel  treat- 
ment of,  513  et  seq. 

Jowett,  Dr,  Master  of  Balliol,  reminisc- 
ences of,  633. 

Kadir  Cup,  wild  boar  hunt  for  the,  555 
et  seq. 

KAMBODIA,  IN  :  I.,  DAWN  ON  THE  ME- 
KONG, 777 — II.,  UP  THE  MEKONG  TO 
PHNOM  PENH,  780— III. ,  THE  PALACE 
OF  THE  KAMBODIAN  KING,  783 — 
IV.,  THE  WARDENS  OF  INDRA'S 
SWORD,  787. 

KAMBODIAN  KING,  THE  PALACE  OF 
THE,  783. 

Kilmainham  treaty,  history  of  the,  69 
et  seq. 

King  Edward  VII. ,  universal  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of,  763 — training  and  career 
of,  764— conduct  of,  as  a  king,  765  et 
seq.  —  missions  of  peace  undertaken 
by,  767  et  seq. 

King  George  V.,  character  of,  890— 
advantages  and  opportunities  of,  ib. 
et  seq. 

Labouchere,  Mr,  laying  a  trap  for,  367. 

Land  question,  Mr  Balfour's  views  on 
the,  162. 

LAST  HURDLE,  THE,  691. 

Le  Caron,  services  of,  in  connection 
with  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  364 
et  seq. 

LETEMALKUM,  THE  DEFENCE  OF  FORT, 
457. 

'  Letters  of  John  Stuart  Mill  '  edited  by 
Hugh  Elliot,  notice  of,  886  et  seq. 

Liberty,  the  Radical  boon  of,  417  et  seq. 
— various  definitions  of,  419  —  en- 
croachments of  the  State  on,  421  et 
seq.  —  inalienable  possession  of,  in 
thought  and  life,  424— checks  on,  as 
regards  speech,  425 — example  of  the 
hatred  of,  426  et  seq. 

LIFE,  NATIONAL,  OR  NATIONAL  DEATH, 
443. 

LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  MY  OFFICIAL  LIFE, 
THE  :  IV. ,  A  Lapse  toward  Graver 
Matters,  61— V.,  Fighting  the  Dyna- 
mitards,  242— VI.,  At  Scotland  Yard, 
366— VII,  Some  Scotland  Yard  Ex- 
periences and  Incidents,  508 — VIII., 
Sharps  and  Flats,  678— IX.,  Some 
Scotland  Yard  Stories,  832. 

Literature,  the  function  of,  in  the  illus- 
tration of  history,  294  et  seq. 

Lloyd-George,  Mr,  mischievous  char- 
acter of  the  platform  speeches  of,  147 
et  seq. — character  of  the  Budget  of, 
155. 

London,  North-East,  some  experiences 
amongst  the  unemployed  in,  409  et  seq. 

LONDON  STREETS,  705. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  career  and 
character  of,  105  et  seq. 


LUCID  INTERVAL,  A,  165. 

Male  attire,  young  lady  masqueraders 
in,  833. 

Maritime  Service  of  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company,  story  of  the, 
73  et  seq. — ships  of  the,  75  et  seq.— 
seamen  of  the,  78  et  seq.  —  lighting 
done  by  the,  83  et  seq. 

MARRIAGE  OF  MARY  ANN,  THE,  671. 

Medici  family,  the,  origin  of,  103  — 
history  of  the  members  of,  104  et  seq. 
— decay  and  extinction  of,  110. 

MEDICI,  THE,  102. 

'  Medici,  the,'  by  Colonel  G.  F.  Young, 
C.B.,  notice  of,  102  et  seq. 

Meerut  Tent  Club,  sporting  records  of 
the,  554  et  seq. 

MEKONG,  DAWN  ON  THE,  777. 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  illus- 
trating the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature 
of  Italy,  1440-1630,  by  James  Dennis- 
toun  of  Dennistoun  : '  a  new  edition 
by  Edward  Hutton,  notice  of,  111  et 
seq. 

1  Memories  of  Sixty  Years '  by  Oscar 
Browning,  notice  of,  755  et  seq. 

Meredith,  George,  comedy  of  "The 
Sentimentalists"  by,  587. 

MIGHT  BE,  AS  IT,  309. 

MIGHTY  BOAR,  THE,  549. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  character  and  judg- 
ments of,  886  et  seq. 

Milner,  Lord,  Balliol  reminiscences  of, 
637. 

"Misalliance,"  Mr  Shaw's  play  of,  585 
et  seq. 

Mohammedan  pilgrims,  gathering  of,  at 
Dar-el-Masknara,  description  of,  473 
ct  seq. 

Monro,  Mr,  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Police,  discovery  of  a  diabolical 
Fenian  plot  by,  246 — appointment  of, 
as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  251 
— the  Police  Pension  Bill  of,  252. 

Montefeltro,  Federigo,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
character  and  career  of,  111  et  seq. 

MORAL,  THE  ELECTIONS  AND  THEIR, 
430. 

MR  BALFOUR  AND  SIGNOR  CROCE,  122. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  :  January, 
144— February,  294— March,  417  — 
April,  580— May,  Hi—June,  881. 

MUTINIES,  SOME  NAVAL,  497. 

MUTTRA  AND  ITS  SPORT,  274. 

Muttra,  description  of,  275 — variety  of 
game  in  vicinity  of,  277 — pig-stick- 
ing at,  278  et  seq. — hunting  jackals 
at,  284  — the  game-birds  of,  485 
et  seq. 

MY  FIRST  HUNT:  BY  A  SAILOR.  343. 

MY  FRIEND  MR  SPUNGE,  869. 

MYSTERY  OF  "AULD  MAITLAND,"  THE, 
872. 

NAMES  AND  SOURCE  OF  CHAUCER'S 
"SQUIERES  TALE,"  THE,  654. 
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Nationalist  Press  of  Egypt,  seditious 
character  of  the,  881  et  seq. 

NATIONAL  LIFE  OR  NATIONAL  DEATH, 
443. 

NEW  WARS  FOR  OLD,  I.  :  THE  SUB- 
MARINE MENACE,  893. 

North  Sea,  probable  closing  of  the,  to 
war- vessels  in  future  wars,  893  et  seq. 

OAK,  THE  SACRED,  491. 

Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  party  di- 
visions in  passing  of  the,  in  1710- 
11,  759. 

OFFICIAL  LIFE,  THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF 
MY  :  IV.,  A  Lapse  toward  Graver 
Matters,  61— V.,  Fighting  the  Dyna- 
mitards,  242— VI.,  At  Scotland  Yard, 
356— VII.,  Some  Scotland  Yard  Ex- 
periences and  Incidents,  508 — VIII., 
Sharps  and  Flats,  678— IX.,  Some 
Scotland  Yard  Stories,  832. 

"Old  Friends,"  Mr  Barrie's  play  of, 
586. 

OLD  FRONTIER,  AN,  520. 

ON  THE  PAVEMENT  WITH  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED, 408. 

ONE  BATTERSEA  WARD,  564. 

OU-OPP  SAHIB,  643. 

OUTPOSTS,  FROM  THE  :  AMADUDU,  726 
—THE  BIRDS,  732— SOME  HAPPEN- 
INGS IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ASSISTANT 

RESIDENT,  735. 

Oxford,  the  Clerk  of,  Mr  Hulton's 
analysis  of,  150  et  seq. — the  boat-race 
of,  in  the  'Seventies,  638  et  seq.— 
decline  in  cricket  at,  821  et  seq. — 
best  three  Elevens  of,  at  Lords,  for 
last  forty-five  years,  825  et  seq.— the 
Elevens  of  '84  and  '95  at,  828  et  seq. 

'Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  Frederick  Green- 
wood's founding  and  editing  of  the, 
153. 

PARALLEL,  AN  HISTORIC,  759. 

"  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  letters  to 
'The  Times'  on,  authorship  of,  511. 

PATAGONIA,  WITH  A  RIFLE  IN,  842. 

Patriotism,  the  marks  of  true,  443. 

Pazzi,  the  conspiracy  of  the,  107. 

Peace  of  Utrecht,  Whig  and  Tory  tactics 
regarding  the,  759. 

PERK  CAILLARD,  41. 

PHNOM  PENH,  UP  THE  MEKONG  TO,  780. 

Phoenix  Park  murders,  the,  70. 

Pigot,  Hugh,  the  mutiny  of,  504  et  seq. 

Poets,  evidence  of  the,  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  history,  294  et  seq. 

POPE,  FATHER  TOM  AND  THE  ;  OR,  A 
NIGHT  AT  THE  VATICAN,  601. 

Post  Office,  dissemination  of  fraudulent 
and  corrupting  communications  by 
the,  689  et  seq. 

Prison  Board,  improvements  effected  by 
the  present,  61. 

Proportional  Representation,  scheme  of, 
in  French  General  Elections,  629  ft 
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Puma,  hunting  of  the,  in  Patagonia, 
849. 

Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Rosebery's  Resolutions  regarding,  593 
et  seq. — Lord  Curzon  on,  595  —  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on,  ib.— 
Lord  Morley  on,  ib. — Lord  Courtney 
on,  596 — Lord  Lansdowne  on,  ib. — 
Lord  Crewe  on,  598. 

Repertory  Theatre,  Mr  Frohman's,  580 
et  seq. 

RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT,  CRICKET, 
89. 

Rich  man,  portrait  of  a,  426  et  seq. 

Rise  and  fall  of  Empires,  causes  of  the, 
444  et  seq. 

Romish  Church,  interference  of  the, 
in  the  French  General  Elections,  621 
et  seq. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  the  Resolutions  of,  re- 
garding the  House  of  Lords,  592  et 
seq. 

Rostand,  M.,  the  play  of  "  Chantecler  " 
by,  588. 

ROWTON  HOUSE  RHYMES,  I.  :  FIRST 
IMPRESSIONS,  703— LONDON  STREETS, 
705—11.  :  MY  FRIEND  MR  SPUNOE, 
869. 

SACRED  OAK,  THE,  491. 

SAHIB,  OU-OPP,  643. 

Schouvaloff,  Count,  victimising  of,  by  a 
swindler,  683  et  seq. 

Scott,  Dr,  Master  of  Balliol,  remin- 
iscences of,  633. 

SCOTT,  SIR  WALTER:  His  FRIENDS 
AND  CRITICS,  187. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  the  memory  of,  en- 
shrined at  Abbotsford,  187  —  the 
early  life  of,  188  et  seq. — the  friends 
of,  190  et  ^(/.—collecting  ballads  by, 
for  the  '  Border  Minstrelsy,'  195  et 
seq.— the  Poems  of,  197— partnership 
of,  with  the  Ballantynes,  198— the 
Waverley  Novels  of,  199  et  seq. — 
literary  character  of  the  works  of, 
202  et  seq. — charge  of  fraud  against, 
as  regards  the  ballad  of  "  Auld  Mait- 
land,?'  872  et  seq. 

"Sentimentalists,  the,"  Mr  Meredith's 
comedy  of,  587. 

SERI',  ABU,  472. 

Shaw,  Mr,  the  play  of  "Misalliance" 
by,  585  et  seq. 

Shelley,  political  utterances  of,  in  his 
poetry,  297  et  seq. 

SIGNOR  CROCK,  MR  BALFOUR  AND,  122. 

SIR  ROBERT  CALDER,  318. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  :  His  FRIENDS  AND 
CRITICS,  187. 

'  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Friends '  by  Flor- 
ence MacCunn,  notice  of,  190  ft  seq. 

Skene,  James,  close  intimacy  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  with,  193  et  seq. 

'Skene  Papers,  the,'  edited  by  Basil 
Thompson,  notice  of,  193  et  seq. 
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Smith,  A.  L.,  senior  tutor  of  Balliol, 
reminiscences  of,  635  et  seq. 

SNIPE-SHOOTING  IN  THE  WEST  OF  IRE- 
LAND, 131. 

Social  Reform,  Mr  Balfour  on  the  need 
for,  161. 

SOME  HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN 
ASSISTANT  RESIDENT,  735. 

SOME  NAVAL  MUTINIES,  497. 

"  Spanish  prisoner  "  fraud,  description 
of  the,  685  et  seq. 

SPORT,  MUTTRA  AND  ITS,  274. 

"  Squieres  Tale,"  Chaucer's,  origin  of 
the  groundwork  of  the,  655  et  seq. 

State  schools  in  France,  freethought 
teaching  in  the,  623  et  seq. 

STEAM -DRIFTER,  A  HERRING  HAUL  IN 
A  FRENCH,  658. 

STRUGGLE,  THE  COMING,  590. 

Submarines,  increasing  efficiency  of,  in 
warfare,  895  et  seq. — advantages  to 
Germany  with  her  flotilla  of,  899 
et  seq. 

SWAN,  THE,  56. 

SYSTEM,  THE  ARMY  COUNCIL,  397. 

Tariff  Reform,  benefits  of,  to  working 
men,  161 — results  of  the  polls  regard- 
ing, 304  et  seq. — Mr  Asquith's  pro- 
nouncement on,  307. 

Tehuelches,  the  Patagonian  tribe  of, 
mode  of  hunting  adopted  by,  850 
et  seq. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  love  of  country  as 
exhibited  in  the  works  of,  298  et  seq. 

'Theory  of  ^Esthetic'  by  Benedetto 
Croce,  translated  by  Douglas  Ainslie, 
notice  of,  125  et  seq. 

"Tms  is  TOMMY,"  368. 

Throne  of  Solomon  (Takht-i-Suliman), 
view  from  the  top  of  the,  520  et  seq. 

TIGER,  THE  COLLECTOR  AND  THE,  113. 

"TOMMY,  THIS  is,"  368. 

Torpedo,  inefficiency  of  the  Japanese,  in 
the  late  war  with  Russia,  894 — 
modern  improvements  in  the,  ib. 
et  seq. 


Torture,  former  exhibitions  of,  on  the 

stage,  235  et  seq. 
"  Twelve  -  Pound      Look,      the,"      Mr 

Barrie's  play  of,  586. 
UNEMPLOYED,  ON  THE  PAVEMENT  WITH 

THE,  408. 

UNIVERSITY  CRICKET  :  OXFORD,  821. 
Ure,  Mr,  the  platform  speeches  of,  146. 
'Valor  of  Ignorance,   the,'  by  Homer 

Lea,  notice  of,  443  et  seq. 
Veto,  abolition  of  the,  590. 
VOTE,  THE  WORKING  MAN'S,  288. 
War  Office,  the,  changes  effected  in,  by 

the  Esher  Committee,  397  et  seq. — 

need  for  a  military  chief  at,  405  et  seq. 
War,  use  of  flying  machines  in,  209. 
Warburton,     Mr     (Somerset     Herald), 

plays   consigned  to  the  care  of  his 

cook  by,  233  et  seq. 
Warren,  Sir  Charles,  career  of,  as  head 

of  the  Police  Force  at  Scotland  Yard, 

250  et  seq. 

WARS,  NEW,  FOR  OLD,  I.  :  THE  SUB- 
?   MARINE  MENACE,  893. 
Waverley  Novels,  the,  criticism  of,  200 

et   seq. — humour  of,  204 — "living 

pictures  "  of,  ib.  et  seq. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  769. 
WHAT  WILL  THE  COUNTRY  SAY  TO  IT? 

155. 

"Wnoso  SHEDDETH ,"253. 

Wild  boar,  the,  chase  of,  549  et  seq.— 

hunt  of,  for  the  Kadir  Cup,  555  et  seq. 

— hunt  of,  for  the  Ganges  Cup,  559  et 

seq. — record  sport  with,  by  the  10th 

Hussars,  563. 
Wildfowl,  shooting  of,  in  Ireland,  for 

the  market,  133  et  seq. 
WITH  A  RIFLE  IN  PATAGONIA,  842. 
"  Wolf -boy,"  a,  in   the  Agra  Mission 

House,  285. 
Working  man,  the,   of  the  East  End, 

life  of,  289— influence  of,  in  deciding 

the  1910  election,  290— duty  of  the 

middle  classes  as  regards,  291  et  seq. 
WORKING  MAN'S  VOTE,  THE,  288. 
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